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tfteMoman character as follows!—^ m* 

Vowels. ' 


Persian, 


Devanagari, 


Eoman, 


Peontjnciation, 


Non- 

initial, 


Non-initial, 


Initial 


not ex- 
pressed. 


woman. 


machine. 


s oa in house (nearly, 
being a combination 
of the a and u above). 
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Consonants 


Peesian, 


Dbyanagaei, 


Roman 


wanting 


% % anuswara 


Qiitea, toe aeoom 
ing rowel oaly ' 
expressed. 
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all tBe figures and facts of this nature given hy me U'cre correct, 
and they alone are responsible for those that uom appear. In hha 
Messrs. Aikman and Harkness revised the district proofs; in 
Etdwa Mr. A. Lawrence, C.S. ; and in Mainpuri ilessrs.' W. 
Young and M. A. McConaghey rendered mo similar service, Xoi- 
withstanding these precautions, I am well aware tliat errors ol' 
detail must creep in unobserved, and I shall be mud. obliged lu any 
one who will point out mistakes, however trivial, and assist 
in preparing notes for a second edition. 1 would a!,M. add ihal. 
though compiled aud published under the orders ol' (nn ernment, the 
statements made can in no way bo held to express the opinions of 
Government on any matter of fact or policy. 


Allahabad : 1 

lOlh April, 1876. j 
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The A^'ra ditisioa comprises the districts of Agra, Muttra, Farnkliabad, 
Eta, Eltiwa, and Mainpuri, afid lies between nortli 
lat. 26^-20'-30^' and 28^-l^-0^ and east long, 
77®-19^-3CF and 80^-G''-0A It is bounded on the nortli by tbe Aligarb dis- 
trict of tlie Meerut division; on the south by the Jalaun district of tbe Jban^i,, 
division and the Gawnpore district of tbe Allahabad division ; on the west by the 
Sttiles of Bharatpiir (Bhurtpore) 3 Dholpur, and Gwaliar;and on tbe east 
by the (Janges, wliieb separates it from the Biidaon and Sbabjahtinpur districts 
of ilieso provinces imd from Oudb, The total area, according to tbe census of 
1$72, coinpriMid square miles and 216 acres, distributed amongst 16,036 

bilmbiicci fiiies. The population during the same year numbered 5,038,136 souls, 
of whom 4,il07,946 uero HiurMs, 427,834 were Musalmins, and 2,356 were , 
CiirislkiB and others neither Hindu nor Musalman, The Hindus form 91*5 , 
per cent of the total population, tlie provincial average being 8(b3 per cent., 
so that, next to the Kuniaon and Jhansi divisions, Agra has a larger proper-^ 
tiun of Hindus in tlie population than any other division in these provinces. 

The portion of the Agra division lying between the Ganges and the Jumna 
difters in no important respect from the southern half 
of the Meerut division. To the west of the Jumna, 
however, in Muttra, in a great part of Agra and in a portion of EMvva, 'the 
character of the countrT changes* Here we approach the great table-land of 
Central India, and the appearance of rocks and hills and a totally different soil 
shows that this tract is physically distinct from the great Duab* The Jumna 
receives no important feeder on its left bank, but from the west come the Oham- 
bal and others which, together with the j umna, cut up the country into numerous 


Plijslcal feature*. 
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raTiues, some of which rival valleys in size and boldness. Indeed, where tie 
Jumna and Cfaambal ran close together, the ravines of the one fivnucaiv min- 
Kiunioate with those of the other in an intricate networfc, wlnVh wli.m duiliod 
with jungle must have rendered this tract tlic safe ami nmissailahle ivtre.at 
which It seems to have been during the entire Musalman period. To the north, 
t ie uneven country on the western frontier of the Muttra di.st rim forum I 
per ion of the tract sacred to the Hindns in being connected with the lib, and 
©i|roi-,s of tlieir favourite deities, Krisliim and Badlui. Tio* irae.t fiirilirr 

.... Ih. county m the ncgl.bourl.ooj of tl.o Cl,«ml.r.l-J„.„„a ,.l,„o („ 

.k junction of the two ricor, p,. cents perk,,, ns wild end piut.m.<,,„c n view 
n. .ny to he onn in th, plains „f these p.-oviuees. The Ju.nua, Cha.,,1 ‘ I, Knusi 

g .. the tract the yn,e of th, Panohanada, or < connlrv- of the liv, river. ’ FrtI 
the “ ''“f »f J>g>»*npnr to th. south, and that of Bharch to ll,c norti, 

Chythd the ravne. arc so cnlenaive that their watersheds appet like h U 
and stand out in deep contrast with the conotonon, leveTt the d „• b 

^ 1 , unbroken as it is by any eminence, and varied only by the i c™ ™d 

narrow ravines which fnrrmv ihn ^ steep atid 

To the west of the St!: : Z 

of small bushes none of 

enntry increases in rngled^d 

Kuari and Sind there is little letrai ? j rji p uither west, and along the 
been brenght under thVt^ f >■“ 

structing terraces .and banks similir f +! ^ ™ l^i^onous task of con- 

hill distdets. Both the Kil- an 

steep banks, with little alluvial 1 7 ^ ' t^eep bed bordered br 

Pab6j,Sind; Kuari td ShlmU"^! be ween them and the stream. Tii'e 

the height of the rains, the mass of wlter b ^ 

quendy the cause of considerable innndatiotr'^ “^ 

The great rivers flow through the division, and their character in each dis- 
Drs-aage lines. is described in the district notice. To the east, 

«nd <m ig right bank the BTrhganTrind^tb Bamganga, 

Imesofdatamage of thecountrvbBf Kali Nadi. The great 

Isan, Eind^ and Sengar and L 7^.*® bhe 

^ ^-.y^^^Wd tteirtnbutaries, while to the west we have tb« 
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wiimna and its tributaries. These lines fairly fulfil their purpose^ and with the 
exception of portions of the Mainpui'i district, the natural drainage is, complete 
and sufiitdoiit. In Mainpiiri however, owing chiefly to obstriietioiis= caused bj^ 
tlie canals, the collateral lines connected with the Isan, Rind, and Sengar am 
somewhat defective s large marshes are common, and it has been found neces- 
sary to go to some considerable expense in^reniodelling the existing chaimeli 
to provide a means of escape for the superfluous moisture which has bee,n cut 
off* from its natural outlet. Altogether the natural and artificial drainage lines 
are sufficient for all practical purposes, and entirely remove ail fear of excessive 
flooding in years of unusual rain-fall. The south-eastern portion of the divi- 
sion is now traversed by the Et4wa and Cawnpore branches of the Ganges 
canal and their distributaries, and will be -watered by the Lower Ganges canal 
and its branches, wffiile to the north-west the Agra canal irrigates the trans- 
Jumna tract. The details of all these great wmrks will be found under the 
notices of the districts through which they rim, and here it need only be stated 
that when the present projects have been completed, the Agra division will 
rival the Meerut division in the possession of a noble system of irrigation, 
sufficient for all its wants. 

The East Indian Railway runs northwards through the Etaw’-a, Mainpiiri, and 

^ . . Agra districts, and branches off ‘ from Tundla to Agra. 

Commumcatioiis. ” -i i i t t 

ihe railway bridge across the Jiiiiina, near the fort, 

connects the East Indian line with the Rajputana State Railway, which runs to 
Jaipur and Dehli, and is connected with the salt mines of the great Sambhar 
lake. The water-communication by the Ganges and the Jumna rivers and the 
Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal is fairly complete. The principal trade- 
routes are the Grand Trunk road from Allahabad, which runs northwards through 
Fanikbabad, Mainpiiri, Eta, and Aligarh by Bulandshahr to Debli and Meerut. 
A branch leaves the main line near Bhongaon in the Mainpiiri district, and runs 
through Mainpiiri, Agra, Muttra, and Palwal to Dehli; a second branch con- 
nects J3ewar on the nnain line, a little south of Bhongaon, -with Etawa, and 
crossing the Jumna passes through the Oliambal- Jumna duab to Agra. To the 
sooth, the latter branch is connected by Auraiya in the Etawa district, with 
the great road leading from Kanaiij to Jalaiin, and thence to Jhaiisi and Sagar, 
and also with the road leading by Bhognipur, in the Cawnpore district, to 
Fatehpur. All these main lines intercommunicate by means of good roads 
which fully supply the wants of the division, and which are noticed in detail 
under each district. To the west, good roads connect the Duab with Dig, 
Bharatpiir, Biana, Dholpiir, and Gwaliar, and with the exception of the portion, 
of the Gwaliar State bordering on the Cliambal, here also the external com* 
munications are sufficiently complete for all practical purposes. To the east, 

• ihe Farukhabad frontier containi^ numerous ghats along the Ganges served by 
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roads coEnaetiiig them with the main line of metalled road wliich rtiss through 
the southern half of the district. 

It has been already stated that of the entire populatioiij comprising rpurnS, 

■ _ , . •. souls, 4.607.946 are Hindiisj 427, b34 an.; .Mti-uhnans, 

PopulafcioQ. , . ^ 

and 2,356 are Christians and others neither Jliinhi nor 

Musalni^ii. From these figures it will be seen that there are about Iliiehls ia 
every Musalm4ii,and the percentage of the formerto the lota! pcipiilation varies 
from88'9 inFarukhabad to 94*6 in Mainpiiri. iVmongst tlie Hindi!-, 

Brahmans mans number 610,114 Souls and ineltule 7 mein-' 

bers of the great Kanaujija stock, wideli freiu Agra 
southwards takes the place of the Gaurs; 38,309 Gaurs ; 33,dn4 thimllhs. and 
12,961 Sarasuts; whilst 178,584 are entered witlioiit :uiy sjM'cilicatiun ol’ the 
sub-division to whicb they belong. Many of the Kanaujiya.«, cr'iiecially in 
Etawa, Eta, and Earukhabad, are wealthy men, pos.«cs.sed of large estates and 
with an hereditary influence over the people of considerable iinportauce. The 
Eajpiits number 421,473 souls, and amongst them the characteristic clans appear 
Eajpfits. Chauhans and Bhadauriyas (80,087), Jalons 

(SO, 022), Eathors (21,986), and Kachlnvdhas { 20,159). 
Bais, Bachbals, Gaharwars, Gaurabars, Katiyas, Katyars, Konts, Kiriirs. 
Gaurs, Tomars, Sombansis, and Bikarwars are of local importance in some dis- 
tricts, but the first-named clans have bad the most influence in historical times 
and are still the characteristic clans of the Agra division. The Chauhans 
predominate in the south of the Agra district and in Mainpuri, Eta, and Etawa ; 
the Jadons in Muttra ; the Eathors in Eta and Paruldiabad, and the Ivachli- 
wahas in Muttra, Agra, and Etawa. 

Baniyas number 1 93,088 souls, of whom 68,053 belong to the Agarwai .sub- 
Baniyas. division ; there are 8,629 Barahsaiuis, 2,185'l)asas, and 

20,987 Saraugis. These numbers liardlv gi\-e the real 
statistics of either Agarwals or Saraugis, for numerous gotras'ov i/achhas of 
both branches are entered separately under their proper name. Aminvals 
predommak m Muttra and Agra, and Saraugis are found in greatest numbers 
in Etawa, Eta, and Mainpuri. It is, however, to “ the other castes” of tiie 
census returns that the great mass of the Hindu population must be referred. 
These number 3,383,287 souls, and amongst them we find that Chamars number 

Other castes of Hindus. ®®®j081 ; ALirs, 412,212, and in Mainpuri alone there 
m oi 123,358 numbers of this caste ; Lodlias, 220,883 ; 

m Muttra alone, 141,073; Garariyas, 162,516, and Korfs, 
noQi 7 n ^g™Mtural castes, K4chhis (64,821), Kabars 

(’"’'^^Ipr.domin.te, a.d among,! U 10.0 follomng tado. 
Dha^ia^laVnf B"l>ai, numbor 91,627 son).; 

Bianak,, 19, 15|l;,Db^, 84 . 752 . Haijim., 99,804; Bhang!., 62,178 ; Kbalil.; 
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6rjt'>07j KiiiBiiars, 63j930j and Telisj 6450'79» Tlies6 castes alone /number 
2j)(}8,r)G3 out of tlie total .number recorded as belonging to tbe other castes’’ 
of tbo cen.sus returns; and constitute the characteristic elements of the cultiTat- 
ing and labouring population. Aldrs, Lodhas, and Jats possess large estates 
as owners, but the remaining castes are chiefly tenants, agricultural labourers, 
Tillage-servants, and day-labourers. 

Although numbers of converted Hindus are classed amongst Shaikhs, they 

, do not form so important an element of the Musalmin 

Miisalmana. t • . 

population as in the Meerut division. The most suc- 
cc?^sful |)rose] 3 ^tisers were the Bangash Nawabs of Farukhabadj and there, too, w'e 
find the Slusalniaa element reach the highest proportion to the total popiilation 
in the entire division. Of the entire Musalman population, numbering 427,834 
souls, 257,954 have been recorded as iShaikhs 21,354 as Sayyids; 4,996 as 
Mughals ; 108/748 as Fathans ; 1,651 as converted Hindus in Muttra, while 
33,131 are entered without distinction. Shaikhs are most numerous in Muttra 
and Agra ; Sayyids in Agra and Farukhabad : Mughals in Agra, and Pathans 
ill Agra, Farukhai>ad, and Eta. 

The populaticn is distributed amongst 16,036 inhabited sites, having 1,028,784 
houses and giving 496 persons to the square mile ; 1*6 villages to the square 
mile, and 314 persons to each village; 101 houses to the square mile and 4*^ 
persons to each house, while the provincial average gives 78 houses to the ssquare 
mile and 4*8 persons to each house. The population per square mile ranges 
from 575 in Agra to 395 in Etawa, which latter district has a large proportion 
of its area broken by ravines and intersected by rivers. But 7*5 per cent, of the 
inhabitants occupy houses built with skilled labour, varying from 12*5 per cent, 
in the Agra district to 2*5 per cent, in Mainpuri. In parts of Agra, however, 
and also in Muttra, w'here the percentage is as high as 11*5 per cent., stone is ■ 
found and is easily procurable, and hence the proportion of masonry buildings 
is somewdiat large. In Eohilkhand, the divisional percentage of houses built 
with skilled labour is only 3*8, and in the Allahabad division 7-7 per cent. The 
agricultural population is returned at 55*2 per cent, of the total population, or 
2,783,546 soiils, of wiiom 977,181 are males exceeding fifteen years of age. 
The area under cultivation is a little over 6,281 square miles, giving an average of 
2*8 persons dependent on each male adult agriculturist, wdio has 4*3 acres to 
support them from. The annual revenue payable to Government, whether as 
revenue proper or quit-rent, amounted in 1872 to Es. 76,80,827, or with cesses 
Rs. 85,08,611, and the amount of rent, including local cesses, payable by cultiva- 
tors, during the same year, has been estimated at Rs. 1,35,36,552, showing an 
average incidence of revenue of Re. 1-14-6, and of rent of Es. 3-3-9, per cultivated 
. acre. The general condition of the agricultural community, though somewhat 
inferior to that of the cultivators of the Meerut division, is still superior to the 
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lot of the people of the Benares division, and when the proposed extension of the 
canal-sjstem has been completed, there will be little left to desire in the way 
of the improvement of the aecessorie.s to cultivation in this division. 

NaTUKAI. HiSTOliY. 

It would be impossible in a work like the present to attempt to ^ive more 
Animal kingdom. ® catalogue of the fauna of these provinces 

with such references as will enable the reader to follow 

up the subject at his leisure. I accordingly give here a catalogue of the 
animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes drawm up by Mr. A. Anderson for tlio Dual). 

^ northern portion of the Sahiiranpur district has been excluded from llivse 
lists, as the tmna of the Tarai and the sub-Siw&lik country can hardly be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of the Duab proper. Mr. Anderson writes It 
IS, however quite impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line regarding birds, and 
as the Duab, zoographically speaking, has no claim to any peculiar fauna, and 
IS not coincident with the boundary of any marked zoological province, the list 
now prepared vvnll stand for the plains of North-Western India generally (as 
jiove restricted) including the southern districts of the province of Oudh, as 
well as Bundelkhand. The vertebrate peculiar to Bundelkhand have been 
separately noticed. As regards nomenclature, it has been deemed expedient 
0 oliow as far as possible, the scientific names, as well as general arrange- 
ment, of Jerdon.s well-known manuals. In cases, however, where wrong names 
have been applied, or species have been admitted into the Indian list by mistake, 
he necessary corrections have been made. Rectifications of synonymy, as 
generally adopted (but not by every one) by more recent authors, have been 
added m brackets, In the matter of birds, the letter A. indicates that the species 
resides in the country throughout the whole year ; the letter B. denotes that 
the species IS a cold-weather migrant, arriving during the autumnal months 
and departing again in March and April ; the letter 0. denotes that the species 
IS a hot-weather migrant, coming to this part of the country for the purpose of 
breeding and leaving again before the cold-weather sets in (this includes very 
ew birds, and these undergo a very partial migration) ; while the letter D. stands 
^or rare and occasional stragglers. Recent additions have been iutroduceJ as 

Her; under the numbers in Jerdon’s Birde of India, to which the 
species is allied.” 

MAMMALIA. 

ORDEEPRI mates. 

FAMILY SIMIAD^. 

1. Inum rhesus, Cuv., Bengal monkey. Common throughout all northern 
India : m some places it is sufficiently numerous to be a pest to the country. 
Jerdon, 7 ; bandar, H. This species is replaced in the Himalayas by the closely- 
allied nms pelops, ascending the hills up to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 



MAMMALIA, 

between the two species does not appear to be fully 

SUB-OEDEE CHEIEOPTEEA. 

FAMILY PTEROPODIDiE, 

_ 2. Pteropm Edwardsii,Q&oW.,l.^xgeiox-h^t. Abundant throughout all 

duna<.eto7>"® ^ 'r" committing considerable 

aamage to fruit gardens. Jerdon, 12; hddal^ H. 

3 Cyanoptevusmarginatus, Small fox-bat. Widely distributed through- 
out India, but less common than the preceding species ; affects shady groves 
roosting m clusters in the folded leaves of plantain and palm trees. Jerdon’ 


i..: 
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Tins mimite bat is rare and seldom procured. Jerdon, 56. 

The Ternacular applies to all bats. 

ORDEB mSECTIVORA. 

FAMILY SORECID.:®. 

15. Sorex cceindescens, Shaw, Musk-rat. Is the corninoii musk-rat of tlio 
plains of India, frequenting houses, collars, godowns, &c. Jerdoii, 69 ; cha- 
chandar^ H. 

FAMILY ERTNACEIDiE. 

IG. Ennaceus coUarisy Gray, North Indian hedge-hog* Not recorded 
from the Dimb by Jerdon ; but a large series, living as well as dead ones, 
recently forwarded to the Indian Museum and Zoological Society of London, 
from various localities in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, have been pro- 
nounced as belonging to this species (Jide Anderson). Probably does not 
occur east of Cawnpore^ Bundelkhand ? Oudh ? Jerdon, 85 ; Mnia chda^ H. 
ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TRIBE SEMI-PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY MELIDID/E. 

17. Melllvora Tndicay Hardwieke, Indian badger. Is found tlirougliouf tlio 
whole of India, but nowhere common. It frequents alluvial phn'ns and other 
suitable localities where it can have free scope for its burrowing (grave-dig- 
ging ?) propensities. Jei'don, 94 ; hijiiy H. 

F A M I L Y M n S T E L I D JS • 

Suh--fainilif Liiirince, 

18. Liiira nab', Cur., Common Indian otter. All rivers, canals, lakes, and 
occasionally large jbils. Jerdon, 100; od, H. 

TRIBEDIGITGRADA. 

FAMILY FELin^. 

19. Fells pardus^ Linn., Leopard. In the Dual), the range of the leopard is 
circumscribed, as it is found sparingly only along the deep and jungly ravines 
that fringe the courses of the Jumna and Chambal (both bunks) ; and not long 
ago one w^as killed in the station of Etawa. It occurs throughout the raviny 
and hilly tracts of Bundelkhand, the Vinihyan range, all the Tarais (supposing 
there to be only one species), ascending the Himalayas to elevations from 
6,0 )0 to 8,000 feet. Jerdon, 105; lakhar haglia, tendiia, tendwa, H. 

20. Fells viverrina, Benn., Large tiger-cat. An eastern species, and pro- 
bably not recorded before from north-western India. The solitary specimen 
alluded to was shot in January, 1875, between Akbarpur and Tanda, in the 
Faizabad district, and is now in the Museum of that station. 'It was a male, 
and measured as follows : from tip of the nose to crown of head, 6^ ; thence to 
root of the tail, 28'^^ ; tail, 12 ; entire length, 46^" {fide Thomson). Jerdooi 

. 108 ; bdghdashay , 
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India, ascending the Himalayas np to an elevation c 
frequents jangles generally, and is very partial to long 
cane fields, especially along the edges of jhils. Jerdon, 

24. Felu caracal, Schr., Bed lynx. Is found h 
river, Fateh pur, Hamirpur, Lalitpur, and Bundel 
Anderson). Oudh ? Eohilkhand ? Jerdon 116; sM/d/t 
family viveerid^. 

Sub-family Byceninas. 

2.0. Byc^ia striata, Zimm., Striped hyaena. The 
out the Duab, wherever there is heavy grass and scru 
I'aviny and broken ground. It aifects by preference a 
damp and well-wooded countries. It is numerous a 
ravines that fringe the course of the Jumna and in Bi 
low hills, caverns, and ravines afford convenient spots fo 
generally diffused throughout the country. In Oudh ai 
of the Ganges generally it is, comparatively speakin, 
lakliar haglia^ H. * 

Sub -family Viverrhuu. 

26. Fitwa ifa/accensis, Gmel., Civet-cat. Is- four 
of India, but nowhere common. It frequents heavy ji 
tial to drains and even out-offices. It is decidedly rare 
the Upper Provinces, but is fairly common in the distrii 
Jerdon, 121 ; holds, H. 
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FAMILY CAWD.E. 

30. Cwiis palUpes, Sykes, Indian wolf. Is found in suitable localities 
throughout the whole of India, frequenting ravines, grass jungle and open 
country, generally avoiding well-wooded tracts. Jerdon, 135 ; Uerh/a, H. 

31. Cams aureus, Linn., Jackal. Occurs throughout the whole of India, 
ascending the lower ranges of the Himalayas to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. In parts of the country the jackal swarms in vast numbers. Jerdon, 
136 ; gidar, H. 

32. Vulpes Bengalensis, Sykes, Indian fox. This fox is found through- 
out India and is very common in open situations, avoiding, as a rule, Iieavy 
cultivation and well-wooded tracts. Jerdon, 138 ; lomri, H. 

33. Vulpes leucopus, Blyth, Desert fox. The desert fox is not recorded 
hy Jerdon from the Duab, but it is to be found throughout the more open coun- 
try and sandy downs at Fatehgarh, and similar situations in all the districts 
to the west ; probably does not occur east of Cawnpore, Ouclh, and Buudel- 
khand? Jerdon, 139; Mia lomri, H. 

34. Vulpss pusillus, Blyth, Paujab fox. One specimen in the Allah- 
abad Museum ; locality Agra {fide Cockburn) ; probably doesuot occur east of 
Agra, Jerdon, 141. 

0 R D E R C E T A 0 E A . 

FAMILY DELPHINIDiiS. 

35. Platanista Qangetica, Lebeck, Gangetic porpoise. Occurs in all large 
rivers and their affluents. A monster specimen, measuring 12 feet in length, 
which is double the size given by Jerdon, is now in the Allahabad Museum ; 
locality Jumna (fide Cockburn). Jerdon, 144 ; sits, H. 

ORDERRODEHTIA. 

FAMILY SCIDEID^L 

36. Sciurus palmanim, Linn, Common striped squirrel. Is common 
throughout the whole of North-Western India. Jerdon, 155 ; galeri, H. It is 
just possible that the Central Indian red squirrel (S. maseirmis, No. 140) may 
be found in parts of the extreme south of Bundelkhand. 

■ family MUBIDAE. 

Sui-familg Murince. 

37. Gerbillus Indicus, Cuv., Indian jerboa-rat. Yery abundant in suitable 
localities, frequenting sandy ground by preference and forming extensive burrows. 
In parts of the country they swarm to such an extent as to cause wholesale 
destruction to wheat crops. Jerdon, 170 ; Jiirna miis (antelopc-rat), H. 

38. Gerbillus ergthrourus, Gray, Desert jerboa-rat. The interminable 
eolonies of the desert jerboa that swarm in parts of upper India is quite 
astonishing. Exceedingly numerous in sandy downs and suitable localities; it is, 



dy. MesoJda Tndicay Geoff., Mole-rat, JerdoD, 172. 

40. Sssohio, UciTxlwickiij Short-tailed mole-rat. Botli species occor in 
suitable localities throughout India, frequenting richly cultivated and grassy 
situations. They are very partial to water-courses, making their burrows at 
the edges of jhils, ditches, and nalas; they are in fact the ^ water-rats of this 
country. Jerdon, 173. 

41. 3Ius bandicoictj Bech,, Bandicoot-rat. Is found throughout India, 
but is confined to towns, large villages, granaries, &c. Jerdon, 174 ; ghaiis^ H. 

42. Mus deeiimanus^ Pallas, Brown-rat, As common throughout India 
as it is in other countries. Jerdon, 176 ; ghar-ka-oJma, H. 

43. Mua infralmeatiis^ Elliot, Mss., Striped-belliod field-rat. Jerdon, 178. 

44. Mim hrunmus^ Tree-rat. Jerdon, 179. 

45. Mus ^mfeseens^ Gray, Rufeseent-rat. 

Have all been procured at Fatehgarh {fide Anderson). Jerdon, 180. 

46. Mm niviventer, Hodgs, White-bellied house-rat. One example of a 
white-bellied rat, having the pelage very soft and dense, Las been procured at 
Fatehgarh Anderson). Jerdon, 181. 

47. Mus oleraceusj Bennet, Long tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 184. 

48. litis Hodgs., Common Indian mouse. Jerdon, 186. 

49. i¥?is femoo/or, Blyth, Earthy field-mouse. Jerdon, 193. All three 
species are common throughout the country according to the localities they 
frequent ; urbanus being the common house-mouse ; generic vernacular name, 
miU, 

F A M I L Y H Y S T E I C I D iS. 

Sub-family HysWicinm. 

50. Mystriw leucum^ Sykes, Indian porcupine. Is found throughout the 
greater part of India, frequenting the sides of hills, river banks and nalas, and 
sallying forth at night to commit their usual depredations/ in vegetable 
gardens. Jerdon, 204 ; seliif salii^'E.. 

FAMILY LEPOBin^. 

51. Lepus riijicaudatus, Geofff , Common Indian hare. Hares are abundant 
in parts of the North-West Provinces; occasionally very local. Jerdon, 207; 
kharha, khargoshy H, 

ORDER UNGXJLATA. 

TRIBE CHiERODI A. 

FAMILY SUIDiE. 

52, Sus Indicus^ Blyth ; Sus crUtatus^ Wag.; Sue scropAa, Linn, The Indian 
wild-boar is abundant throughout the country in suitable localities, ascending 
the Himalayas to elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, in various 
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distinguishable races, Europe, Asia and North Africa” (Blyth). Jerdon, 215 ; 
hoM stiar, sih-, haraila, H. 

TRIBE EUMISTANTIA. 

FAMILY CERVIDiE. 

Sub-family Riisince. 

53. Becimus Dmaucelii, Guv.. Swamp-deer. The hdmhsinga, onco so 
common in parts of the Sitapur and Kheri districts, is rapidly being exter- 
minated through wanton destruction; civilization and persecution (civilization 
alone in a thinly-populated country like northen Oudh would not do much 
harm) will drive this magnificent animal before long out of Oudh altogether. 
This fine deer is gregarious, exceedingly tame (hence so easily killed), and 
affects swampy and grassy glades, and is fairly common in all the Duns, get- 
ting more numerous eastward. Jerdon, 219 ; mdha, H. 

54. Amis poreinuSj Linn., Hog- deer. In the part of the country to which 
this list refeis the hog-deer is not only exceedingly rare, but has a very limited 
range. Unknown in Bundelkhand, it occurs sparingly in the Jumna hliddir 
near Agra, and the Ganges hhadir at Fatehgarh, getting more numerous 
westward ; east of Fatehgarh it is now only as a straggler that it is to be 
found, until the more humid districts of Bengal are readied, where it becomes 
extremely abundant. It is equally common in all the Tarais of North-Western 
India, extending up to the base of the Himalayas. Jerdon, 222 ; jsdra, H. 

FAMILY BOVID.®. 


Sub-family Antilopince. 

55. Portam pictus, Pallas. Jerdon, 226 ; 7iilydi, rojh, Ula, H. The 7 i{lgdi 
is found in great numbers throughout north-western India, bat is somewhat 
locally distributed. Common in the belt of ravines and scrub jungle along the 
Jumna (less so, however, on the south bank and Bundelkhand generally), it 
becomes, comparatively speaking, rare in parts of the Duab, very numerous 
again in the Ganges khddir and in southern Oudh, less common in parts of 
central Oudh, but abundant again towards the north and the Tarai generally. 

It is a great frequenter of sugar-cane fields. 


5Q. Antilope bezoaHiea{=A. cervicapra,lAxm.), Indian antelope. Abounds 
throughout North-Western India in suitable localities, affecting as a rule (but 
not always) open, uncultivated plains, and at times herding together in Iiun- 
dreds. It is particularly abundant throughout Bundelkhand, northern, and 
portions of central Oudh, and the upper districts of the Duab, Jerdon, 228; 

H. 

57 Sykes, Indian gazelle. The ravine-deer, as it is 

generally called, is essentially an inhabitant of dry rocky ground, and is never 
found m forest country nor in districts having a damp climate. Hence it is 
unknown north of the Ganges, and its occurrence even in the central Du^b 
must be considered exceptional. It is common along the ravines that fringe 
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ilm Borili bank of tie Jemnaj and is found, in small numbers, along some of 
its smaller affluents ;more numerous on the south bank of the JumnUj it becomes 
abiiiiclaiit throughout the rocky hills, ravines, and barren tracts of Biindelkhand 
generally. , Jerdon, 229 ; chikdra^ H. 

OEDER EDENTATA. 

FAMILY 

58. Manis pentadactylay Linn., Indian scaly ant-eater. Is found throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting by preference the more arid parts of the North- 
Western Provinces ; it is decidedly rare and very local Jerdon, 241 ; hajarhit, H. 

Additional list of mammalia found in Bnndelhhand, 

ORDER PRIMATES. 

FAMILY SIMIADiE. 

1. Preshyies entellus, Linn., Bengal langur. It is the Central Indian 
species, and is found throughout the hilly and more jungly parts of Bundel- 
khand. Several examples of the entellus monkey have recently been procured 
out of a small herd on the borders of the Allahabad and Eatehpur districts 
(fide Oockburn) ; but these had doubtless been introduced. The dangdv has no 
claim to be considered as indigenous to the Duab ; and notwithstanding the 
repeated attempts which have been made by devotees to introduce the species 
into Muttra, it has invariably died off. Jerdon, 1 ; langiir, H. A closely allied 
species, Preshytes scMstaceus^ Hodgs., is found throughout the Tarai country, 
ascending the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 10,000 feet, 

OR DE R CARNIVORA. 

TRIBE PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY URSIDiE. 

2. Ursus laMatus, Blainv., Indian black bear. In this part of the country 
the bear is confined to the jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand. It is unknown 
in the Du4b, but is found throughout the Vindhyau range and lower ranges of 
the Himalayas, and is frequently met within the Tarai at a considerable dis- 
tance from the base of the hills. Jerdon, 91; blidlu. In the higher ranges of 
the Himalayas this species is replaced by Ursus Tibetanus (Jerdon’s No. 90). 

TRIBE DIGITIGR AD A . 

FAMILY FELIP.®. 

3. Fdis leoj Linn., Lion. In the early part of the sixteenth century, the 
Mughal Emperor Babar mentions the occurrence of the rhinoceros (R, sondaiGus)^ 
the wild buffalo (B, arni), and the lion in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
and the wild elephant (E. Indicus) in the vicinity of Ohunar. The lion does 
not appear to have been met with of late years, and it is to be feared that it is 
wmll nigh exterminated as regards Bundelkhand. It still exists in isolated 
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parts of central and -westerii India; and it is just possible that a few stragglers 
may, from time to time, be found in the south of the Lalitpnr district and 
in the Riwa territory. Jerdon, 103; (== camel tiger), H. Fora 

record of the recently-killed lions in the North-Western Provinces, seed. A. 
S., Ben., for 1867, page 191. 

4. Felis %? is, Linn., Tiger. The tiger is occasionally met with in the hilly 
tracts of the Mirzapur, Banda, Jhansi, and Lalitpnr districts, and is more numer- 
ous in some of the independent States. It is very common throughout the Vin- 
dhyan range and in all the Tarais, ascending the Himalayas up^ to elevations of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Jerdon, 104 ; sher, bdgh, H. 

FAMILY CANIDiE. 

5. Cuon rutilans, Mull., Wild dog. Inhabits the more extensive iuD<rles 

of southern Bundelkhand, the jungle-clad spurs of the Viudhyan range 
generally (said to occur in the Raja’s ramna at Benares), and the lower and 
intermediate ranges of the Himalayas, occasionally descending into the Omlh 
Tanii. Jerdon, 137 ; /royi, H. 

ORDER U N G U L A T A. 

T E I B E R u M I N A N T I A . 

FAMILY CERVIDiE. 

Suh-family Bminm. 

6. Rusa Aristotelis, Cuv., Sambar deer. The sambar is restricted to the 
more extensive jungle-clad hills of B4nda and the southern nortions of the 
Jhdnsi division, including most of the independent States ; but ‘it is far from 
common in Bundelkhand. It occurs commonly enough throughout the 
Vmdhyan range, and is numerous in parts of the hilly tracts o”f Benares 
Ohundr, and Mirzapur, as also in the lower and intermediate ranges of' the 
Himalayas, where it is known by the name ofjamo. Jordon, 220 ; sambar H 

7. A.m maoidatm, ErxL, Spotted deer. The spotted deer, in a truly feral 

state, has very much the same distribution in Bundelkhand as the sambar, bid 
it is more numerous. In Charkhdri and some of the larger States, where it is 
strictly preserved, it is common. In northern Oudh, including the’.sub-Hima- 
layan tacts and the Vindhyan range generally, it occurs in large herd.s. A 
few stiU linger in the jungle tracts of the Lucknow and HarJui districts, in 
places where not many years ago it used to be, comparativelv speakiu"' far 
from uncommon. Jerdon, 221 ; cMtal, H. - ^ 

FAMILY BOVIDaE. 

Sub-family Antilopinm, 

• A; Essentiallv an 

inhabitant of hilly or rocky country, and in Bundelkhand it is confined to ih^ 

MU i, ft. «,nft of ft. Jh4n.i dimion, 1. th. 
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8nb-Hiiaaiajaii range, and in parts of the Bara and Khairagarh parganahs of 
the Allahabad district. Jerdon, 227; chaiishigaj H. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

OBDEB CAENIVORA. 

TRIBE DIGITIGRADA. 

FAMILY FELIDJE. 

1. felis domestica (Vav.), Cat. Probablj originally iutrodneed into India, 
The village eat appears to cross freely with the two common wild species (JP 
cham and F. torquaia) already noticed, and the hybrids are at times undistin- 
guishable from jungle cats. Bili, H. 

FAMILY CANID,®. 

2 . Ca7iis fatmlians (\ Dog. “ Wherever man inhabits, in mnltitudi- 

nous breeds and races; an artificial species, consisting of the more or less 
altered descendants of sundry wild species or races (of ‘ wolves and jackals’) 
variously intermingled” (Blyth). KuUa, kukJcur, E. 

ORDEE BODENTIA. 

FAMILY LEPORIDA:. 

3. Lepus cuniculus, Linn., Rabbit. An imported species which thrives 
remarkably well in captivity. Ehargosh, H. 

ORDER U N O U L A T A . 
tribe peoboscide a 

FAMILY ELEPHANTID.®. 

■ a feral State theelephant occurs 

in the North-Western Provinces, along the foot of the Himalayas from Dehra 
Dun eastward as far as Bhutan. Bdthi, H. 


TRIBE PERISSODACTYLA. 

FAMILY EQUID,®. 

5. Equus cdballus, Linn., Horse. 

6, Adnus vulgaris, Gray, Ass. 

lie horse, ass, and mule (an artificial species) are extensively bred throuo^h- 
out the country. The hybrid in this part of the country is a very diminutive 
race and no larger than the donkey. Ghor&, gadhd, MicAar, respectively, H. 


tribe CHCERODIA'. 

FAMILY SUIDiE. 

7. Sus indieus, Blyth, Hog. The indigenous as well as several imported 
varieties ^ are extensively bred throughout the country. The common villao-e 
pig is evidently derived from the wiid-boar, with which it has been known to 
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cross. The young, too, of the domestic animal is frequently striped at birth in 
the same manner as the young of the wild race. 5ijar, H. 

TRIBE EUMINANTIA. 

FAMILY CAMELIDiE. 

8. Camehcs dromedarius, Linn., Camel. The camel or dromedary is com- 
monly used (and bred) as a beast of burden and for riding purposes all over 
the country. Unt, H. The two-humped or Bactrian camel (Camelus Bactri- 
ams, Linn.) is only known as an imported animal, and can hardly be admitted 
into this catalogue. 

FAMILY BOVID.®. 

Suh-fanvily Caprince. 

9. Capra hircus, Linn , Goat. Domesticated in various breeds through- 
out the world. In the North-West Provinces the large, long-eared Jumna- 
pki breed is considered the best. In all probability the Indian race is derived 
from the marklmr, the Capra megaceros of Hutton ( J erdon’s No. 234). Bakri, B. 

10. Omsaries, Linn., Sheep. Is very common throughout the country ; 
the origin of the domestic animal appears to be lost in obscurity ; derived in all 
probability from the moufion (Opis mtisimon, Schreb.) BJieri, H. 

Sui-family Bovince. 

1 1. Buhdtis ami, Shaw, Buffalo. The domestic animal is descended from the 
wild buffalo, with which it freely crosses. In a feral state its range in north-west- 
ern India is very limited, as it does not occur west of the Bahraich tarai ; eastward 
from Gorakhpur to Bhutan it is numerous. For many years past the wild race 
in the Bahraich tarai has been reduced to an isolated herd of eight or nine indivi- 
duals ; these have gradually been killed off, and it is to be feared that the animal 
is, at the present, extinct in that quarter. Bliains, H. (tame). Arm, H. (feral). 

12. jBos indicMs, Linn., Indian ox. The zebu or humped-cattle (Brahmani 
bull of Anglo-Europenasl appears to be indigenous to the country, but yet it is 
unknown in an aboriginally wild state. Large herds, the descendants of domestic 
cattle, still roam about the Oudh tarai and the more extensive hatris on the 
Ganges, where the sarpatgsmss and y7t«o jungle are sufficiently dense to afford them 
cover ; a few are occasionally found in parts of the Duab. ‘‘The humped-cattle 
are remarkable for most extraordinary variation of size, from the huge bullocks 
of western India (the ordnance cattle) down to the pigmy gaini, but the latter 
is not a distinct race, merely casual dwarfs, which, when they propagate, usually 
produce offspring of the ordinary size” (Blyth). Sdr (bull) ; hail (bullock) ; 
gdi (cow) ; gaini, (dwarf) ; bangaila (feral), H. 

13. Bos taurus, Linn., European ox. The non-humped or European cattle 
(the feral Chillingham cattle) have been introduced here and there for the pur- 
pose of improving the indigenous breed. 
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. ORDER RAPTORESl 

FAMILY VPLTURIDiE. 

Sub-Jumily Vulturma‘. 

1A>. Vultw' moKt'!c/iMs, Liun., Gineveoiis vulture^ A regula 
iter visitant throngliout tlie npper Du4b and Oudh, but far from o 
2 A. Otogyps ealvus, Seop., Black vulture. Generallj^ distribul 
out the country, but nowhere numerous. Ldl sir gidh, H. (red-head 
Si?. Qyj)s fuhus, Gmel, Tawny vulture. A regular coid-w( 
ant throughout the country and fairly common. 

S his B. Gyps fulvesnem, Hume, Bay vulture. Occasionally ; 
the open country of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

iB. Gyps Indieus, Seop., Long-billed vulture. Exeeedinfflv 
everywhere, congregating in great number! 

5 A. Gyps Bengalensis, Gmel, 'Whhe- 

vulture in the country, frenuentlv buildino- 


numerous 
Gidh, H. 

The most common 
^ j in colonies on large trees. Gidh, 

Sub-family Neophronince. 

6A. Neophmi ginginianus, Lath., Indian scavenger vulture. Universally 
distributed, and found alike in towns, villages, and cantonments. It has been 
shown that Jerdon’s iexm, per enopterus, Linn., applies to the African snecies 
(white kite). 

FAMILY FACONIB^. 

Stih^family Falemiince, 

85. Falco peregrinus, Gmel., Peregrine falcon. Essentially a duck-hawk 
and^ generally distributed in suitable localities. Male, hhairi bacha; female^ 

hhairi^ H. " " ^ V 

^ 95. Falco peregrinator, Sund., Shahin falcon. Though a regular visitant 
it is very scarce ; affects well-wooded localities, chiefly the neighbourhood of 
large solitary trees where parrots and pigeons are in the habit of roosting ; the 
so-called Falco atriceps, Hume, has once been procured at Fatehgarh \fide 
Anderson). Shahin, H. (female) ; hoU, H. (male). 

105. Falco sacer, Sehleg., Saker falcon. An adult male specimen was pro- 
cured at Dhandaus, in the Mainpuri district, in February, 1876, on a large usar 
plain (/de Anderson). Decidedly rare. G/mrgA (male); c/mj-gMa (female). Iff. 

IIA. Falco Rugger, Gray, Laggar falcon. Common everywhere, but is 
chiefly a denizen of open country ; breeds on high trees in the absence’of clifts 

1 NOTE.-The number prefixed io each species refers to the number given in Jerdon’s r7,^7 
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daring tlio latter part of the cold weather. Jaggar. H. (male); laggatj IL 
(female), 

12Z>. Falco Bahylonicm^ Giiriieyj Red-headed falcon. Exceedingly rare^ 
but has occurred several times in the Diiab {fide Hume, Brooks, and Anderson), 
and once in Oudli {fide Irby). Ldl sir shaking H. (red-headed falcon). 

12 bis Z>. Falco BarharuSy Linn., Barbary falcon. Hext to nothing i» 
known of this species in this country ; Diiab (fide Hnine). 

142). Ilorsf., Indian hobby. Decidedl j rare. A fully 

adult specimen was shot at Fatehgarb, in 1866, Colonel E. D. Thulcliffe 
{see ^ Ibis ’ for 1871, page S66). JD/iafer (male); dhiUi (female) IL There is a 
specimen of II. suhhuteoj Linn., and one of //. secerns^ in the Lucknow Museum, 
but the locality is not given (yW^ Anderson) ; both species may fairly be admitted 
into the list as stragglers. 

16A. Daud., Red-headed merlm. Common through- 

out the country, breeding during the latter part of the cold weather. Chetwa,. 
H, (male) ; taramti^ H. (female ). 

17.^. Tinnimcuhts alauclarius^ Briss., Kestrel. Common all through the 
Korth-Westeim Provinces and Oudh. Chua-mdr, H. (rat-killer). 

Erythropus Pakmensis^ Siwmhoe, Indian lesser kestrel. There are 
three specimens, killed in Oudh, in the Lucknow Bliiseum, two adult females 
and one male {fide Anderson). Mr. Brooks has recently procured three exam- 
ples near Dinapur out of a good many he saw (J. A. S.,. Ben., 1874, page 239}^ 
The bird doubtless passes through the plainS' generally on its southward migra- 
tion, returning northwards in April. Since Jerdon wrote, the present species, 
the Indian or Chinese representative of the lesser kestrel, has been separated 
under the name P^A'mmsishy Swinhoe: Naum, being the name by 

which the western species is known. 

Subfia^yiily Aecigniy ince. 

23 A. Micronistis hadiiis^ GmeL, Shikra. V ery common throughout the whole' 
©f India. Chiplca^ H. (male) ; shikra^ H. (female). 

24 Z?. Accipyiter fiisus^ Linn., European sparrow-hawk. Found throughout 
India in suitable places, but it is decidedly rare in the Duab. Bdsha^ li. 
(male) 5 h&sMn, H. (female). 

25i>. Aocipter mrgatusf Temm., Besra sparrow-hawk. * Though %veit 
known throughout India to all who take an interest in falconry, it is decidedly 
rare. Etaw^a (fide Hume) ; Fatebgarh {fide Anderson). H, (mal©)*^; 

lesra^ H. (female). 

Suh-family Aquilinoi^ 

%1B, Aquila mogilniky GmeL, Imperial eagle. Tisits the plains in great 
numbers during the winter months,, leaving again early in April for its breeding 
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liaiints. There lias been so BiDcli confusion ainongsfc these eagles that it is 
necessary to distinguish this bird by its proper name. Safed sir (white-headed) 
JamLas^ H, 

27 bis B. Aqtiila Ufasdata^ Gray and Hard., Banded eagle. Equally com- 
iiimi as the preceding species. Patiiddr jmnlaz^ 

28^1. Aquila nmvia, Gmel, Spotted eagle. Essentially a marsh eagle, 
and universally distributed in suitable localities, such as canal-banks, jhils, &c. 
Bagiwdlaj H. (spotted one). 

29 Aqtiila Vindhiana^ Franklin, Indian tawny eagle. Abundant through- 
out north-western India, breeding on high trees during the early part of the 
cold weather. It has been shown that Jerdon’s term, fulvescens, Gray, has been 
wrongly applied to this species. Wokkdh, H. 

29 bis D, Aquila fidvescens (veTa)^ Gray, Rufous eagle, The ivxxe fulvescens^ 
and as rare as the preceding one is common. Only ten specimens have as 
yet been recorded of this eagle (c/. P. Z. S., 1871, page 688) ; it affects well- 
wooded and well- watered localities, avoiding open and dry tracts of country. 

80 Aquila Less., Long-legged eagle. This small but hand- 

some eagle has now been procured in most of the districtsof the N'orth-’Western 
Provinces, but it is comparatively rare. Gol nakwdla^ H. Aquila ncBvia and A. 
/msfaifa, though admitted into this list as permanent residents, have not as yet 
been known to breed south of Saharanpur ; they are very similar in their habits, 
food, and the localities they frequent. 

31i^. Aquila qjennata^ Gmel., Dwarf eagle. Decidedly rare in the upper 
Duab, getting more numerous at Allahabad, Mirzapui’, and further east. Choia 
mozawdla^ H. 

35 A. P iscBius Bonelliij Temm.y Crestless hawk-eagle. Occurs throughout 
India in suitable localities, such as jungly districts, the neighbourhood of jhils, 
&c. Breeds on cliffs and high piqjal trees dining December and January, 
(peacock-killer). 

34Z). Lhnncetus (Spizosfus) niveus, Temm. {:=S. caligatus, Raff), Change- 
able hawk-eagle. North of the Kheri district and Bhabar forests generally (Jide 
Anderson), descending most probably into the w^eli-wooded parts of central 
Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

35 Z?. Limncetus {Spizixtiis) crutatelliis^ Tein. (=S. Cirrhatusy Gmel.), 
Crested hawk-eagle. Etawa {fide Hume). 

36i?. Limncetus (Spizcetus) Nipalensisy Hodgs., Spotted hawk-eagle. As 
a plains’ species the most common of the group, and in all probability occurs 
(in suitable localities) more frequently than is generally supposed. Several 
specimens have been procured at Etawa {fide Hume) and two at Allahabad 
{ fide Cockbiirn). 
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38 Circceim GallicuBy GmeL, Serpent eagle. Far from, luimerons and 
Ter j local; affects open and dry situations; breeds on bigli trees during .Jlarcii 
and April. Bamj) md/r^ H, (snake-killer), 

39.B, Sjn/or9us cheda^ Dand.^ Crested serpent eagle. Is fouiiil ali 
over Indkj most immerous' in- damp and well-wooded conn tries. Futj hdz^, 
II, 

405. Pandion halmtns^ Linn., Osprey. Soiiiewluit rare in the Ifcndli”’ 
Western Provinces ' and Oudh, but more coininon further east. As is well 
knowDj it is generally found near open jldis a.nd lakes^ but more Irecpientlj along 
large rivers. Chota machcimng^ H. 

41 Im D. . Poliowtus phnnheiis^ Hodgs,, Lesser fisli eagle. Decidedly rare 
in the Diiab ; one specimen Etawa ( fide Brooks), one specimen Blainpiiri (jlde 
Anderson). As this eagle occurs throughout the north-western Himalayas, ife 
may be more common on the rivers and larger jhils of northern and central 
Oudli and Rohilkhand. There is an Oudh-killed specimen in the Lucknow 
Museum (jide Anderson). 

42i4. Halimtxis fulmventer^ Viell. ( = H. lencoryplius^ Pallas, and most pro- 
bably IL Maceiy Cut.), Ring-tailed sea eagle. Occurs throughout northern 
India, along rivers, jUls, and lakes ; breeds on trees in close proximity to wniter 
during Kovember and December. Macliarang^ B.. 

42 hU JD, Halimtus alhicilla^ Linn., European white-tailed sea eagle. Bare ; 
tw^o or three specimens Etawa (fide Hume and Brooks). Affects the larger 
] Ml and lake country of northern India. 

Sid^family Buteonime* 

45 S. Biiteo canescens^ Hodgs. ( = 5. ferox^ GineL), Long-legged buzzard. 
Is found throughout northern India, frequenting plains as well as io^v cultivatecl 
lands, and subsisting chiefly on rats, frogs, &c. Clda-mdr^ H. 

48 A Poliornis teem, Franklin, White-eyed buzzard. Is spread through- 
out the greater part of India, and is very abundant in pai4s of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Breeds on trees during the months of March 
and April. Tisa, safed aTikhwala, 

505. Circus cymeus., Linn., Hen harrier. Occurs sparingly in central 
and northern Oudh and Rohilkhand, but its occurrence in the D6,ab appears to 
be exceptional. Near Jhansi ” (Hume). G/itia-m 

515. Circus Stvaimoni, A, Smith (x= G. PalUdus, Sykes), Pallid harrian 
abundant throughout India, frequenting open and cultivated 
ground. CMa-xndr, H. 

525. Circus cimraceus,HLoT[i\„, Montagu’s harrier. Tolerably common in 
the jungle tracts of Bundelkhand generally, and locally distributed through 
central Oudh and Rohilkhand. If it occurs in the Duab, it is only as an isolated 
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r. C-ue .specimen north bank of the Gansres 


Circus melamleucos, Qmcl., Pied harrier. One specimen north ol 
the Ganges at h atehgarh (fide Anderson). Though common in Lower Bengal, 
this harrier is not supposed to occur in northern India ; it is however fairlj 
common in central Oudh, getting almost abundant in certain parts of the Tardi ; 
such as the high grass lands on the banks of the Chauka, &c. Cfnia-mdr, H. ’ 
54B. Circus (entffinosm, Urn., Marsh harrier. Generally spread through 
India, frequenting jhils, marshes, and damp localities. Clda-maT, H. 

Suh-family Mihinw. 

h.'id. Haliastur Indus, Bodd., Brahmani kite. Is found throughout all 
India in suitable |localities, such as the vicinity of lakes and wet cultivation ; 
absent or rare however in dry and arid situations. Ldl cUl, H. 

56^. Whus Govinda, Sykes., Common kite. One of the most common 
and abundant birds in India. Chil, H. 

bUis B. Mihusnmjov, Hume (=1?. melanotis, Temm. and Schl.), Marsh kite. 
Comparatively rare and locally distributed ; affects jungles and marshy local- 
ities ; is very wary and rarely approaches towns and villages. 

57/1. Pernis cristate, Cuv., Crested honey buzzard. Is found throuo-h- 
out India in forests and rvell-wooded districts. Has not as yet been known to 
breed south of Saharanpur, but doubtless does so in suitable localities. Madhkhor 
H. (honey-eater). . ’ 

59/1. Elanus melanopterus, Hand. (=£■. ccBi-ulews, Desp.), Black-winged 
kite. Occurs in India generally in suitable localities, such as open and culti- 
vated districts, avoiding forests and arid plains. 

FAMILY STKIGIDAS. 

Siib -family Strigince. 

60^. Strix Javanica, De Wurmb. ( = 5. Indica, Blyth), Indian screech owl. 
Found throughout India, but nowhere numerous. Safed. gkiigu, H. Seelostrix 
Candida, Tickell (No. 61), deserves a passing notice. Although it has hardly 
a claim to be included in this list, it is common on the banks of the Ohauka 
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Sul^family BubonincB. 

69 J. Urrna BenyalemisjFxsiuMin, Rock -horned owl. Throiiglioiit lodia^ 
frequenting rocky hills, ravines, and grass jungle. J5a?*a gliuguj H. 

70 J. Urrua ( 7 ofema? 2 <ia, Lath., Dusky-horned owl. Throughout the greater 
part of India, frequenting thick groves and forest jungle. Jangli ghugii^ H. 

724. Keiupa Cegloiiensis, Gmel.j Brown fish owl. Throughout India, fre- 
quenting rocks and heavy tree cover close to water. Bara uUi, II. 

744. Ephialtes pennafa^ Hodgs., Indian scops owl. Locally throughout 
India, tut decidedly rare. Five specimens Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). Choid 
uluy H. 

74 bis 4. Epliialies sitnia^ Hodgs., Red scops owl. The same remarks 
apply to this species. Three specimens Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). Chota 
tilu^ H. 

74 ter 4. Ep^hialtes griseus^ Jerdon, Common scops owl. As common 
throughout India as the two preceding species are rare. 

Siibfiamily Surninw, 

764. Athene hi^ama^ Temin., Spotted owlet. One of the most common and 
universally spread birds in India. Khashat, H. 

n A. Athene radiata^Ti<M*^ Jungle owlet. Dispersed tliroiigliout upper 
India in forests and large groves, but nowhere common. Khashai^ H. 

814. Ninox smtdlatus^ Rafil., Brown hawk owL Found throughout the 
wooded parts of all India, but far from numerous. 

ORDER INSESSORES. 

TRIBEFISSIROSTRES. 

FAMILY HIRUNDINID^. 

Siihfiamily Ilirundinmm. 

82 B» Hifundo rustica, Linn., Common swallow*. Found over the wliole 
continent of India. Ahahilj H. 

844. Ilirundo filifera^ Steph. (=i7. rw/ccp;?, Licht,), Wire-tailed s\yal- 
low. Found in small numbers throughout the country and very partial to river 
banks, canals, &c. XmAru, H. 

854. JHirundo erytliropygia^ Sykes, Red-rumped sw^allow. Found all over 
the country in suitable localities. The bird described by Jerdon is not II. 
dauricay Linn,, but II, erythropygia^ Sykes, which latter is-a permanent resident^ 
Masjid ababilj H. 

85 bisB. Ilirundo daurica^ Linn., Migratory red-rumped swallow. Spar- 
ingly dispersed throughout the upper Provinces. Masjid ababilj H, 

864. Eirundo flucicola^ Jerdon, Indian cliff swallow. Exceedingly com- 
mon throughout upper India, affeciing high river banks, cliffs, and ruined 
buildings. Masjid ahabily H. 
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Cotyle Sinensis, Gray, Indian bank-martin. Very ninnerons in the 
-f large rivers, actually swarming on the Ganges during the breeding 

Daryatt*ke^ahabil^ H. 

totyle eo7icolor^ Sykes, Dusky crag-martin. Scattered sparingly 

at the country, frequenting high banks, old forts, and mosques. 
Siib-family CypselincB. 

Cypselus affinis, Gray (=0. Ahijssinims, Streub.), Common Indian 
[le most abundant and universally diffused swift in India, frequently 
n communities in the interior of temiiles, verandahs, &e. Ahabil, 

Cypsehis baiassiensis, Gray, Palm swift. Abounds in all the dis- 
mdia wherever the or “ toddy” trees are found. Tdr-ka-ababiL 


FAMILY CAPKIMULGIDJU. 

Sub’-fa7nily Cajprmmlginm. 

107 A. GupnmuJyws Jndicws, Lath,, Jungle nightrjar. Is found 
all over India. C/iip^a, H. ■ ■ 

109A. Caprimulgus albonotatus, Tick}., Large Bengal night-jar. Yt 
distributed in northern India. 

112A. Caprimulgus Asiaticus, Lath., Common Indian night-jai 
rally distributed throughout India. CMpka, H. 

113A. Caprimulgus Mahrattensis, Sykes, Sykes’ night-jar. A 
species i and though sparingly distributed throughout ( Bundelkhand 
most unknown in the Dudb. One specimen Cawnnore (Me Mnrsinll 
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FAMILY HALCYONID.E. 

Sttb-famili/ Haley onidfj’. 

127^1. Halcyon leiicocephalus,Gme\.{~ n. gurial, Pear.son), .Browu-lieaiicHl 
king-fisher. Fairly common on well-wooded streams througli northern Ondli and 
Rohilldiand, Hardui Anderson); unknown in Bundelkl.sind and the Dndb. 

129A. Halcyon fuscus, Bodd. {~H. Smyrnensis, Linn.), ’White-breasted 
king-fisher. Is found throughout the whole of India. Ktlkila, H. 

Snh-faniily Aleedinince. 

134id. Alcedo Bengalensis, Gmel., Common Indian king-fisher. Is .spread 
through the whole of India, frequenting rivers, tanks, paddy-fields, and even 
ditches by the roadside. Chota hilkila, H. 

136A. Ceryle rudis, Linn., Pied king-fisher. Very common and abund- 
ant throughout India, frequenting river-banks, back-waters, canal’s, &c. Kau- 
ridla, H. (pied). 

]41Z>. Hydroeissa eoronata, 'BoM., Malabar pied horn-bill. A southern 
species straggling occasionally, though very rarely, through central into parts 
of Bundelkhand and similar situations in the trans-Jumna portions of the 
Allahabad district, parganahs Khairagarh and Markundi (East Indian Rail- 
way, Jabalpur line), Cockburn). 

FAMILY EnCEROTID.a:. 

144A. Mentcerosbicorms, Scop., Common grey horn-bill. Is spread through- 
put the country in well-wooded localities. Dhanes, H. The oil is said to be a 
cure for rheumatism and is in great demand. 

TRIBE SCASSORES. 

FAMILY PSITTACIDiE. 

^ Sub-family Palceornince, 

HID. PalcEornis eupatrhis,!^!^., Red-shouldered parakeet. Though in- 
cluded only as a rare visitant in the Diidb, it is common in central and abun- 
dant in northern Oudh ; unknown in Bundelkhand. The ievm Alewandri, apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. Edi tota, H, 

148A Palmarnis torquatus, Bodd., Rose- ringed parakeet. One of the 
mostcommonand familiar birds throughout India and sufficiently numerous 
to be most destructive to fruit gardens and crops. Suija tota, B.. 

149A. PalcEOTTiis puTpuiTeUs, Mull. , Rose-headed parakeet. Is found more 
or less all over India, preferring jungly districts to the more open parts of 
the country. The term rosa, apud Jerdon, has been wi'ongly applied to this 
species. Tuiya tota, H. 

, . - . FAMILY PICID.^!. 

Svb-fdmily Picinm* 

160A. Pieus MaHirattensia, Lath., Yellow -fronted wood-pe.eker. Very 
generally spread throughout the country. Hath khonva, H. ‘ 
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164A Yungipiem Mm'dimkii^ Jerdon., Souliham pigmy wood-peoker* 
Generally spread throiigliont the country. ■ 

Suh-family Ge-nnince. 

180^. JBrachypterrms aiivantiusj Liiin-j Qoldeii-backed wood-pecker. Is 
commoii throughout northern India. Kath khorioa^ H. 

Sub-family Yungince* 

1S8B. Yunx torquilla, Linn., Common wry-iieck. Sparingly distribu«* 
ted throughout India. 

FAMILY MEGALJSMII)^. 

193J.. Megalmma caniceps^ Franklin^ Common green barbet. Is found 
ihroughoufe northern India. Kadranga^ H. 

197^. Xaniholmma Indica^ Lath. ( = X hcBmacepliala^ Mull.), Crimsoa- 
breasted barbet. Is found throughout all India. CJiota hath khorwa, H. 

FAMILY CUCULID^. 

Sub-family Cuculince, 

199 C. Cuculus canonis, Linn., European cuckoo. Throughout the Hima- 
layas ; visiting the plains generally^ though sparingly^ during the rains. PaJidri 
pupiya^ H, 

20 Id?, Cuculus polioaphctlus^ Lath.^ Small cuckoo. As aboyej migrating 
very rarely to the plains. 

203 7>. Cuculus micropterus^ Gould, Indian cuckoo. As above. 

205 A. IIie7^ococcyx vaidus. Vahl., Common hawk-cuckoo. The common 
cuckoo of the plains of India is found throughout the whole country, and gene- 
rally known as the HTciin-fcccT ^ bird. Apparently very few remain in these 
Provinces during the v/inter months. Pupiya^ H. 

2I2C. Coccystes mdanoleueos^ Gmel. (C. Jacohimis^ Bodd.), Pied crested 
cuckoo. Is found all over India, Does not arrive in the North-Western 
Provinces till the rains have commenced, and migrates eastwards again as 
soon as the breeding season is over. Fupiya^ H, 

2140. Eudynamys orieiitalis^ Linn. (==X honorata^ Linn.), Indian toil 
Is found throughout India. Visits the North-Western Provinces in great niim* 
bers during the hot weather, migrating northward and eastward by the end of 
the rains. Koil^ H. 

Sub-family Ceniropodince. 

211 A, Centropus rufipennis^ Linn., Common coucal, the ^crow-pheasant/ 
Is a very common and universally distributed bird throughout the whole coun- 
try. Mahoha^ H. 


218 A. Centropus viridis^ Scop;, Lesser Indian coucaL Somewhat rare and 
locally distributed. In northern India, it is confined to the north of Oudh and 
Bohilkhand, Kheri {^de Anderson) ; unknown in the Duab and Bundelkhand. 
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XT sirlee^ Gray, Bengal Sirkeer. Is found througliout tke 

J^ortil-Western Pi’ovinoes and Oudh. 

TRIBE TENUIROSTRES. 
family NECTAKINIPiE. 

Suh-family Nectarinin(X. 

r /-f f j ^J'achnechthm Adatica, Lath., Purple honey-suek.n-. The widest 
distributed of all the honey-suckers, and in the plains of northern India, it is 
the only representative of the whole group. Shakr khora, H. 

Suh-family Diccemm, 

A- Tick!., Tickell’s flowei-peckcr. 'Very sparin^lv 

distributed in northern India. ‘ 

Tiekl., Flower-pecker. Occur.s but sparinirly in 
northern India, and is chiefly found in Oudh. “ 

FAMILY CERTHIAD.®. 

Sub-family Certhince. 

hiiiYp!rt; of??"" f^TlT’ 

<fee fJerdon l 'p Piobably the hilly regions of central Indi-a, Bundelkhand, 
Bhal’l)! Sal-ranpur (Mar: 

Sittininm, 

thronit t I'ranklin, Ohesnut-bellied nuthatch. Occurs 

throughout northern India, frequenting lofty trees. 

FAMILY UPUPID.®. 

. ^‘^-fo-'mily Uyufinos. 

• - f \ hoopoe. Occurs in the HiuiiilaTas 

^ ^ pnerally during the cold weather. Hadh-hadh,R. “ 

.a.. 

tribe bbntirostrbs. 

FAMILY LAKIAD.^. 

Sub-f miily Laniancs. 

mlcl tli ‘km, «nd thorn, .crub, ood ,™ 1 d- 

throne! \ Vigors, Eufous-backed shrike. Occurs 

.hi! 7*..'®"''“*“’ <='^- ““-x". »"”>■), B.,-b.oi.d 

«W 0 , 4 ., Z«X, 1 "h:“ gard.„.,h.d,o. 
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Zanitis or istatusy LiiiD.j Brown shrike. Jerdoii-is in error i a as- 
cribing the range of this species to almost every part of the plains of India.” 

It' is rare in northern- India; one specimen Bt^wa ' Brooks) ; Allahabad 
(Me Cockbiirn.) 

262B, Lanim urenarim^ Blyth^ Pale brown shrike. Occurs thronghoiit 
northern India during the winter months. 

Stih'family Malaconotifice, 

265 A. Teplirodornis Pondicerianay GmeL, Common wood shrike. Is found 
throughout the greater part of India^ frequenting thin jungle groves^ gardens, 
&c. Though a permanent resident, it breeds very locally. 

Suh -family Campephagirm, 

268A. Volvocivora Sylcesii, StrickL, Black-headed cuckoo shrike. Spar- 
ingly distributed throughout India, and far from common; generally found in 
wooded countries where there are tracts of low jungle ; included as a permanent 
resident on the strength of one nest having been found in Bundelkhtnd (Me 
Blewitt). 

269 jB. Volvocivora melaschistus, Hoclgs., Dark-grey cuckoo shrike. Is 
found sparingly throughout the more wooded parts of India. 

270A, Grauculus Maoei^ Less, Large cuckoo shrike. The most common 
bird of the group, and particularly numerous in Oudh where'? er there is a suffi- 
ciency of wood. A permanent resident very locally. 

273i?, PericTocotm brevirostris, Vigors, Short-billed minivei Is found 
throughout the Himalayas up to elevations of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, migrating 
all over the plains of northern India daring the cold weather. 

276A. PericrocoiuB peregrmus^ Linn., Small minivet. Is distributed 
throughout the whole of India ; associating at times in small docks and fre- 
quenting alike jungles, mango-topes, gardens, &c. A permanent resident very 
locally. 

277/?. Pericrocotus erythro 2 :>ygius, Jerion, 'White-billed minivet. Ex- 
tensively spread throughout India, but evei'ywhere rare...Bundelkhand,.-so 
that it probably extends into the North-Western Provinces,” &c. (Jerdon), 
Decidedly rare in the North-Western Provinces; Etawa (fde Brooks). 

Sub-family Picrunnco, 

278A. Dicrurus macrocercus^ VieilL (=2). albirictusj Hodgs.), Common 
drongo shrike. Is found throughout India and actually swarms in some places ; 
its habit of attacking crows has earned for it the familiar name of ‘^king-crow.” 
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_ 281 S. Linn., Is found gpar- 

mgly throughout India in suitable places, affecting chiefly well-wooded and 

ftiiip localities, probably a permauent resident in central alid iiortbern OitdlL. 
Paharihichanga^ H, 

283i3. Bhringaremifer,l^^mm., Lesser racket-tailed drongo. Choiahham- 
f’dj, H. 

284i?. EdoUus paradueuB, Linn,, Large racket-tailed drongo. The lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, migrating sparingly to northern and central Oiidli 
during the rains and cold weather. Bhamrdj, H. 

286/7. Chibia hottentota, Linn., Hair-crested drongo. Tiie same remark* 

apply to this as to the two preceding species. One speoimen Fatelmur (fide 
Anderson). r 

FAMILY HUSICAPIDiE. 

Suh-fandli/ MyuignncB. 

288H. TcMtrea paradkei, Linn., Paradise flycatcher. The whole of 
northern India, and abundant in the Himalayas up to 5,000 feet. It is more 
or less a permanent re.sident in highly-wooded districts, but only a temporary 
sojourner in the more open parts of the country. Skd/i bulbul, H. 

2905. Myiagra asurea, Em., Black-naped blue flycatcher. Is widely 
spread through India up to an elevation of 3,000 feet in the Himaiayas"j 

visits the plains generally during the cold weather. 

AL oll^icoUis, VieilL), Prank., White- 

throated faiitail. The Snh-Hinmlayan tracts and all the warmer valleys of 
the outer ranges up to an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Northern Ondh (dch 
Anderson), and probablj^ further south. 

f. /-f ih-ank. (=L. aureola, Vieill), Whitebrowed 

fantaiL Throughout northern India. 

294/3. The Hima- 

plains south' of Saharan pur. 

2955 Cnjptolopha cinereocapilla, Vieill., Grey-headed flycatcher. Dis- 
persed throughout all India from the Himalayas to the Nilo-iris visitiuo- the 
plains generally during the cold weather. ' ^ " 

Siih'-faiuily jM~usic(X2)i7ic^, 

Hirnllnv tenicolor, Hodgs., Rnfescent flycatcher. Found in the 

Himalayas at no. great elevation, extending into the plains in -the cold wea- 

from' tf ' HtaSlTyM r^th^N J?”"’ J'f Tlrougboot imlio 
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304i3« €yoTm^ rubeculoides, Vigors, Blne-tliroated red^-breast. Throngb- 
owt the Himalajas, TisitiDg tlie plains sparingly in tbe cold season. 

310R Idusicapula super ciliaris^ Jerdon, White-browed blue flycatcher. 
Tlironglioiit the Himalayas, spreading to the plains during the cold weather. 

314£). Nillava sundara^ Hodgs., Eufous-bellied fairy bluechat Confined 
to the Himalayas at elevations of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, occasionally (though 
Tery rarely) being driven down to the plains by a severe winter. 

323 iS. E^'ythrosterna hjpeTyilira^ Cab., White-tailed robin flycatcha\ K 
lemura^ GmeL, apud SevdiOn^E, alUcilla^ Pallas. This bird does not occur in 
the North-Western Provinces, but in Bengal. 

FAMILY MKEULlBiE. 


Siib-family Myiotherincz, 

343Z). llyiophonm T«nminc^u, Vigors, Yellow-bellied whistling thrush. 
Throughout the Himalayas at elevations of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, frequent- 
ing beds of streams and rocky ground. During the cold weather, this species 
may be met with as a straggler throughout northern Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

345H. Pitta Bengalemis, Gmel., Yellow-breasled ground thrush. Through- 
out the Sub-Himalayan tracts, extending into northern Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
where it may be a permanent resident ; Saharanpur, where it is common {fide 
Marshall); oecursas a migrant iu thejuugles south of the Jumna, passing throimb 
the Duab in course of migration. 

Sub-family Merulincs. 

351H. Petrocossyphus ajaneus, Liiin., Blue rock thrush. Inhabits the 
whole of the Himalayas, migrating into Bundelkhand, thi-ough the Du4b 
generally. 

353Z>. Orocetes cinclorhynclms, Vigors, Blue-headed chat-thrush. Inhabits 
the whole of the Himalayan range, migrating occasionally (though rarely) to 
the plains iu the winter. 

3o6Z>. feocw/i/awmcofor, Tickl., Dusky ground -thrush. Is found through.- 
out the whole extent of the Himalayas, migrating in winter to the more wooded 
districts in the plains; it is tolerably common in Oudh,. and might almost he 
included as a regular migrant to that province. 

361i>, Merula houlboul, Lath., Grey-winged black bird. Is found through- 
out tne whole extent of the Himalayas, keeping generally to elevations of from 
5,000 y 8,000 feet. A few stragglers are at times driven down to the plains. 

335H', Planesticus atrogularis, Temm., Black-throated thrush. Throughout 
the Himalayas, inhabiting the higher ranges in the interior in summer and 
descending to the lower ranges in winter. Unlike its congeners, it is tolerably 
commoain the cold weather in the plains of the North-Western Protmces : it has 
recently been killed in England* 
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371i)« Oreocincla daiimay Lath.^ Scoall-billed mountain thrush. Is tolerably 
eommon throughout the Himalayas, descending occasionally (though rarely) 
to the plains during the winter montiis. 

Siih’family Timalin(M. 

385 *4. PyctorUs Simmis^ GmeL, Yellow-eyed babbler. Is universally distri- 
buted throughout India,' frequenting low scrub, hedge-rowa, gardens, &c. 
Giddh chaslim^ H. 

432^4. Malaeocircm terricolor^ Hodgs., Bengal^ babbler. Abundant throiigli- 
out northern India. Sat blidi^ H. 

436^. Malmodrms Malcolmi^ Sykes, Large grey-babbler. As ahundant 
almost as the preceding species, but more locally distributed Sat bkm$ H. 

438A. Chatarrhcea caudata^ Diim., Striated bush-babbler. Is the mofit 
extensively spread of all the Indian members of this group, affecting open plains 
that are clad with low and scattered bushes, gardens, &c. 5or, H. 

439-x4. Chatarrhcea Earlei^ Bljdh, Striated reed-babbler. Jerdon’s statement, 
not yet been noticed in southern or central India, nor in the North-Western 
Provinces,” requires modification. It is common in the Saharanpur district, 
and occurs in high grass jungles throughout the central and perhaps southern 
portions of the Kheri and Bahraich districts, and has been procured alongthe 
Ganges, in most parts of the Duab (Jide Anderson). 

441 A. Chwtornis striatus, Jerdon, Grass babbler. Found in suitable 

localities and very local. 

FAMILY BEACHYPODIDiE. 

Sub-family Pycnonotince, 

459i>. Otocmpsa Uacotis^ Gould, White-eared bulbul. Earely met with 
in the Duab, but tolerably common in Biindelkhand. Kashandara^ H. 

460 A. Otocompsa jocosayhinn, (==0. mma, Shaw), JRed-ivhiskered bulbiiL 
Is found throughout India, but often affects particular localities. Though fairly 
common in Oudh, it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the Duab. Sipdki bulbul^ 
H . 

4:62 A. PycnonolusiamOThous, Gmel. (= P, pusillus, Blyth.) Very abun- 
dant throughout northern India, frequenting gardens, cultivated ground, and 
low jungles, hut avoiding forests. Bulbul, H. 

465P. Phyllomis aim/mis, Jerdon, Gold-fronted green huibuL Sahz 
Jiarma, H. 

46615. Phyllornis HardwicMi, Jerdon and Selby, Blue-winged green bul- 
bul. These green bulbuls are found in the Sub-Himalayan ' region, migrating 
regularly into Oudh and occasionally into the Duab : in all probability both species 
breed locally in central and northern Oudh, 

4^7^. lora Zelonica, Gmel., Black-beaded green bulbul. Shaubiya, H. 
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^ lora typhia^ Lmn,^ White-winged green bulbul Both species of 

tom are tolerably common throughout the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, breeding very locally however. 

Sub-family OrioUnce. 

470 A. Oriolus kundoo, Sykes, Indian oriole. The mango-bird is dif- 
fused throughout the country, preferring well- wooded localities, such as large 
groves, gardens, and avenues. Only stragglers remain in the North-Western 
i rovmces during the winter months, and the increase to their numbers in April 
and My, when breeding begins, is most marked j so that it might almost stand 
as 0 =hot weather migrant. Filak, H. 

* 1 , w onole. Spread more or less 

through India, but everywhere rare ; an easterti species, only occurring in these 

Provinces as a straggler. ^ 

472 A Linn., Black-headed oriole. Sparingly dis- 

tributed throughout northern India, generally frequenting forests, gardens, and 
groves, more common in Oudh than in the Duab. Kdla sir pilak, E. 

FAMILY SYLVIA D.as. 

Sub-family Somicolince. 

47 5 A Copsychus saularis, Linn., Magpie robin. Is found throughout 

India and m the Himalayas up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. Dahyal, H. 

480A. Tkamnobia Cambaiensis, Lath., Brown-backed robin. Is found 

throughout central and northern India up to the base of the Himalayas. 

481A. Pratincola caprata, Linn., White-winged black robin. Common 
all over India, frequenting scrub, hedges, and gardens. Occurs in the Himalayas 
in common with the following species, up to an elevation of some 6 000 feet' 
Pid/m greater number of them apparently resort for breeding poi’poses! 

483B. Pratincola Tndica, Blyth, Indian bush-chat. A winter visitant 
and is found throughout India, affecting bushes, hedges, and cultivated lands’ 
borne authors consider this species identical with the European form P 

ruhimla^ Linn, ^ 

485 A Pratincola insignis, .Eodgs., Large bush -chat. ‘‘ This species of 
pratincola has only as yet been found in Nepal, &c.” (Jerdon). One speci- 
men north bank of the Ganges, Oawnpore {fide Marshall). 

4862?. Pratincola ferrea, Hodgs., Bark-grey bush-chat. Occurs through- 
out the Himalayas at elevations of from 4,000 to 8,000 feet; its occurrence in 
the plains is purely accidental. 

^ 488A. Saxicola Uucuroides, Gmel. (=B. opistholeuca, Strick.), White- 
tailed stone-chat. A western species, occurring* buf. rarAl^r 





^ 4891). Sawicola picata^ Blyth, Pied stone-cliat. Siodh, AfglmmstaBj and 
tie Panj4b ; vstraggling occasionally into the Nortli- Western Provinces. 

491j5. SiXMcola Isahellina^ Riipp., Isabelline chat. Is found over the 
greater part of India and is very partial to the' open sandy plains of the Korih-, 
■’Western' Provinces. The term cBnanthe^ Linn., apud Jerdoiij applies to ih® 
European wheat- ear. 

4925, Saxicola deserti, Riipp., Black-throated wheat-ear. Is to lerably 
common throughout the upper Provinces, aifecting the same localities as the 
preceding species. 

494A. Cercomela fusoa, Blyth, Brown rock-chat. Very common ihrongli- 
out northern India in suitable localities; it is a great frequenter of r?>cks, clilFs, 
ravines, and broken ground. 

Sub-family Riiticillince, 

491 B, Buticilla riijivent7ns, Vieilh, Indian red-start. Is very regular in its 
appearance in the plains, and is generally distributed throughout the country. 

5075. Larvivora cyana^ Hodgs., Blue wood-chat. Is found in the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir to Sikhim, and in the cold %v 0 atlier migrating in small 
numbers to the plains generally. 

51%B, Calliope Kamtsehatkensisy GmeL, Common ruby throat. Very 
little seems to be known regarding the geographical range of this species ; 
it is common in Kumaun up to an elevation of 8,000 feet, occasionally finding 
its way through Oudh and the Dnab to central India and Bundelkhand. 

5145. Cyaneida Sueoicay hinn,, Indian blue-throat. Occurs all over India 
in suitable localities, such as grass-jungle, hedge-rows, and gardens, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of water. 

Sub-family Calamoherpince. 

5155. Acrocpehahis hninnescensy Jerdon, Large reed* warbler. Is found 
in most parts of India, frequenting high reeds, grass, and other rank vegeta- 
tion in damp situations. 

5165. Acrocephalus dumetorumy Blyth, Lesser reed-u’Erbler. 

5175. Acrocejyhalus agricoluSy Jerdon, Paddy-field warbler. Both species 
occur throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, affecting very 
much the same situations as’ Acrocephalus hrunnescem, 

5205. Locustella Hendersoniiy Cass., Henderson’s reed-warbler. A 3 egular 
cold-rweather migrant, but very sparingly distributed. The term certhiolay PaliaB, 
apu(2 Jerdon, has been wrongly "'applied to this species. 

520 bis 5. Luscinola melanopogoriy Toinm., Moustachioed warbler. Toler- 
ably common in suitable localities, such as dense reed-beds and high grass on the 
edges of jhils, canals, and other watery situations; it is essentially an aquatic- 
warbler. 
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5565. . PhylloscopuB magniroshisy -Blytli.j,, Large-billed tree-warbler. ICasli- 
< mlr and Gangotri {fide Brooks )';■ nortliernJLumiim (^fide .Anderson); and' 
probably tlie liiglier ranges of tbe. 'Himalayas generally, migrating spariiig.ly 
tbrongliont tliese Provinces in the cold, weather. Pafti-ka-phitM^. H. 

5595.* Phyllosedpus niiidus^ hd,ih.^ Bright-green tree-warbler. Kashmir 
(fide Brooks) ; northern" ■Kmnaiin;(^'ci«3,,,, xliidei:\son ) ; and geiierallydistri- 
biifced over India, during, the. .cold wveather.^^ FaU^lrka-phutki, M. 

5605. Phylloscopm tdridcmtiSy Blytli., Greenish tree- wa.TbIer. Kaslmiir 
(fide Brooks) ; northern Kumaun (fide Anderson ) ; and abimdarit in the cold 
weather tliimnghoiit noidhern India. PatHdca-pImtkfi IL 
■ 5615. Phjlloscopim afihm^ Tiekl., Tickell’s tree-warbler. Ivaslimir and 
Gangotri (fide Brooks ) ; northern Kumaun Anderson ) ; spread all over 
India, but, comparatively speaking, rare in the North-Western Provinces. PciitP 
ka-phuthi^ H, 

5625. Phylhscopus IndieuSj Jerdon, Olivaceous tree-warbler. Generali j 
distributed throughout northern India in the cold weather. 

, 562 his 5. Phylloscopus Tytleri^ Brooks, Slendei'-billed tree-warbler. 
Exceedingly rare; Kashmir (fide Brooks). 

5635. lieguloides occipitaUsy Jerdon, Large crowned tree-warbler. Com- 
mon through the Himalayas from Miissooree to Kashmir Brooks); and 
occurs all over the North-Western Provinces generally. PaUi-ka-^hitkiy'E. 

5655, Regidoides supepciliosusy Gmel, Crowmed tree-warbler. Com- 
mon through the higher ranges of the Himalayas from Kumaon to Kashmii*, 
migrating to the plains generally in great numbers. The term proregiihiSy Pal- 
las, apud Jerdon, applies to No. 566, and not to the present species. 

565 bis 5. Reguloides suh-mridisy Brooks, Allied crowned tree-Avarbler. 
Fairly common throughout the country, affecting hahdl trees along eanal- 
hanks, &c. Pattl-ka^plmtldy H. 

Cidicipcta Burkiiy Burton, Black-browed warl>Ier. Common throughout the 
north-western Himalayas ; wandering occasionally, though rarely, into tho 
plains; Allahabad ( Cockburn). 

Sub-family Sylvince, 

5815. Sylvia orphea, Temm., Black-capped warbler. Frequents ave- 
nues, groves, small trees, &c., and though generally distributed, it is far from 
: c.Q.mmon. 

^ 5825. Blyth, Allied grey-warbler. Very numerous through- 

cut north-western India, and has very much the habits of the preceding species. 
; ‘v ; ■ Sub-family Motacillince. 

, 589 A. Motacilla Madera^patana, Briss., Pied wagtail. Found through- 
out the whole of upper India, and essentially a water-wagtail, ai it is rai^ely 
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seen except Oil tte banks of rivers. Talley of the Sarju up to an elevation of 
4^000 feet ( Anderson ). 

590 S, Motadlla peTsonotayQ(OvXiLj Black-backed wagtail. Dhobin^ H.' 

5915. Motadlla Diihhimertsisy Sykesj Black-faced wagtail. Found 
tliroiigbout noTtliern India, and bas the nsnal habits of the family. Dhohin^ 'E.. 

5925, Calahates meZanope, Pallas, Eastern grey and yellow wagtail. Is 
found sparingly through northern India, retiring to the higher ranges of the 
Himalayas for breeding purposes. The term suljyJmvea, Bech,, upwd Jerdon, 
applies to the European sjiecies, if really distinct. 

593.5. Buchjtes flam^ Linn., Grrey-beaded field-wagtail. 

593 his B. 5i£%j5<35 Savi, Cinoreons-headed field wagtail. 

593 ter B, Buddies melanocepJicdaj Licht., Black headed field wagtail. Ex- 
ceedingly abundant , in every part of India, associating in flocks, feeding 
among cattle, and picking up the insects which are disturbed by their feet ; they 
are veiy partial to alluvial lands, damp meadows, and newly-ploughed fields. 
Pilhuja^ H. Under the term viridis^ Gmel., Jerdon and many other natural- 
ists have confounded the above three very distinct species, all of which have been 
procured in India in full breeding plumage. 

5945. Budytes calcaratus^ Hodgs., Yellow-headed black-backed wagtail. 
The bird described by Jerdon is not dtriola^ Pallas, but the present species. 

594 bis B, Budytes dtreola^ Pallas, Yellow-headed grey-backed wagtail. 
Both species are common in marshes throughout northern India, though nothing 
like so plentiful as the three preceding ones. The summer habitat of caleara- 
tus is Kashmir, while dtriola migrates through Kashmir, retiring further north. 

5965. Pipastes maculatus^ Hodgs., Indian tree-pipit. Is found all over ludia 
in suitable localities, such as gardens, groves, &c., but frequenting by preference 
open grass lands ; retires to the higher ranges of the Himalayas for bx^eeding 
purposes; at the Pindar and the neighbouring spurs at elevations of from 8,000 to 
11,000 feet, it was found breeding freely (fide Anderson). Khurasdni ckuri^ H. 

5975. Pipastes arboreus, Bech., European tree-pipit. Equally common in 
the cold weather as the preceding species, but more arboreal in its habits. 
Migrates abundantly through Kashmir (fide Brooks) ; and probably summers 
from Yarkund to Siberia. The terms agilis^ Sykes, and trivialis^ Linn., apply 
to this species and not to the preceding one. Khurasdni cliuri^ H. 

600A. Corydalla rufula, VieilL, Indian titlark. One of the most common, 
abundant, and generally distributed birds in India, frequenting fields, grassy 
beds, and cultivation generally. 

6015. Corydalla strialata, Blyth, Large titlark. Less common than the 
above ;it is a great frequenter of damp situations, such as paddy-fields and 
merged grassy downs. 
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6025.4 Agrodrorm mmped7*i^^ LinB., Stone pipit* ' Is found in siiita^)le places 
tbroBghout India, freqaenting roadsides,' and barren, open, broken ground ; 
avoids ricli pastures and meadows, .winch ,t.he two preceding species deliglit 
in*" 

6045. Agroclroma Jerdoni^ Finseli., Brown rock pipit. Common tliroiigiioiit 
northern India, retiring to the intermecliate ranges of the north-west Hinii- 
layas for breeding purposes. It has verj mucli the same habits as earn pf sir Is ^ 
preferring raviiiy rocky ground to richly cultivated lands. The term snrJkLt^ 
Etipp., npud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this s[)ecies. 

6055. rosaceiis, Hodgs., Viooiis-throated pipit. Throughont the 

Hirnalayas, migrating to the plains generally in the cold weather, ami aileetiiig 
as a rule moist localities. Breeds in northern Kumaiin, close to the Fiodari 
glacier and adjacentspurs, at elevations of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet, in company 
with Pipasies macidatm ( Me Anderson). The term oermnus^ Pallas, apnd Jordon^ 
applies to the European species, and not to the Indian bird. 

605 his B. Antlius spimletla^ Linn., Water pipit. Very recently added to the 
Indian list, and next to nothing is known of its range in this country, liawa 
{^fid^ Brooks), Panjab {Me Hume). 

FAMILY AMPELIDiB. 

Sub-familg Leiotncliinm. 

631J.. Zosterops pdpeh^osns^Tmum,^ White-eyed tit. Is distributed through- 
out the whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in the Himalayas at an eleva- 
tion up to 8,000 feet. 

6335. Cephalopgrus fiammiceps^ Burt., Flame-fronted flower-pecker. Is 
found in the north-west Himalayas, extending westward to Kashmir, and mi- 
grating sparingly into parts of Eohilkhancl and OiiJh in the cold weather. 

Suh-famihj Parmce, 

6i5B. Pams cimreus, Vieiil., Indian grey tit. Extends throughont the 
Himalayas, migrating regularly into Eohilkhancl and Oudb, and oceasionallv 
into the Dudb. '' 

TRIBE CONIEOSTEE&. 

FAMILY CORVID AS. 

Sub-famihj Corvinw. 

660 Conus edminatus, Sykes ( = C. Lemillaniii, Less. ), Indian corby The 

c™ crow of India is foimd throughout the whole country to the base of 
the Himalayas. Kdg, H. 
a' 663 A. Corvus splendenSf 
out the country generally ; 

India, being iq vast 

'Kmap’Si p " 


Vieiil. ( = a impudtcus, Hodgs.) Is found through- 
18 one of the best known and familiar birds in 
numbers in every city, village, and cantonment. 
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requires inodificationj since large flocks occur iu tlie Duab in suitable places 
•during ..the cold weather, and stragglers iiare beea procured iu the rains at 
■Fatehgarh and Shalijahanpur (Jlde Anderson); the time of ; tiie vear too louik 
to the inference that it Is a permanent resident in parts of iiortliern India, 
most probablj of Oudh. Sarho haya^ H. 

Siih-^f amity Estreldinm. 

'697J?* Limi.j Black-headed Blunia* A central and southern 

India' species oceasio-nally found in suitable parts of these .Provinces geoerally 
{fide Gockburn). 

699ii, Mumaiindidata^lj^ih,^ Spotted miinia. Though fonndtlirongh- 
out India generally up to the lower ranges of the Himalayas, it is verv local 
in the North-Western Provinces; aftects chiefly high SfoyMi grass on 
banks, and thick, thorny bushes. 

703A. Mmda Malabarica^ Linn., Plain brown munia. Is found throiioii- 
out the greater part of India, and affects the more arid portions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, where it is abundant. CAuraM H. 

704A. Edrelda amandava, Linn., Eed waxbilL Throughout the well- 
watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh generaliv, in parts 
of which it is a permanent resident ; a favourite resort is the high rank reed 
beds along the banks of the Ganges and Jumna canals. Ldl, H. (male) ; mu- 
nla^ H. (female). 

705 d. Esirelda formosa, Lath., Green waybill. Occurs sparingly through- 
out these Provinces in suitable localities, but is more common in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand : found breeding near A.llahabad {Me Oockbuni). 

70bd.. Passev Indtcus^ Jard. and Selby, Indian house -sparrow. 
rally diffused all over India, extending to the middle ranges of the Himilavas 
up to an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Gauriya^'B. 

(01 B. Passer salicarlus, VieilL, Willow-sparrow. In portions of the 
welLwatoi od tiacts of the Nor th-^Vos tern Provinces, generally affectiufi'* high 
grass and reeds, chiefly in the vicinity of watery situations. Janyli, ganriya^ 
.H, ■■■;' 

711di. Passer Jlavicollis^ ErankL, \eiloW'- necked sparrow. Is found 
throughout the greater part of India and in parts of the Hiin.ilayas up to 
elevations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. Janyli gauriyay H* 

Stib-f %mihj Embenzince, 

7165. Einberka Huttoniy Blyth, Grey-necked bunting. Very local, but 
eommon in suitable localities, such a§ the ravines on both banks of the Jumna, 
broken stony ground, and the rocky hills in Bundelkhand. 

Stewartly Blyth, White-capped banting. The same remarks 
' to the preceding one, * 
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718 hk D. Einhiiriza Bifiolaia^ Lichtj Striped bunting. Is a permanent 
resident of and l>reod3 in all the bare stony hills of Rajputaiia and north and 
west Paiij4b'^ (Hume). Very rare in this part of the coniitry ; Etawa (fide 
Brooks): probably more common in Biiadelklmiid. 

72 IZ); Etispiza melimocephala^ GrineL, Black-headed bunting. Is found 
in India only in tlie North-Western Provinces’’ (Jerdon). 

[ Euspim liiteolaj Sparr., Red-headed bunting. Isfoundin various 

parts of India, and is particularly abundant in the North-Western Provinces 
a'lid Oudli. Zcml tiUi, H. 

72 PI. MelopJtiis mdanicteruSy Griuel., Crested black bunting. (Generally 
distributed tiirougliout north-western India, but far from a common bird ; 
more numerous in Bundelkhand than in the Dudb or in Oiidh. Only a few 
stragglers breed in the plains, the great mujority retiring to the intermediate 
ranges of the Himalayas. Pathar chirta^ H. 

Suh family Fringillin 

738 F. €a}podacus eryihrinus, Pallas, Common rose finch. Is found 

as a cold-weather visitant throughout the greater part of India. Tdti, H. 

754Z>. Mirafm Assamica^ McLell., Bengal bush-lark. A permanent resi- 
dent of the Tardi country along the base of the north-western Himalayas, 
probably straggling into parts of central Oudh and Rohilkhand ; Saharanpur, 
and Muzaffarnagar {fide Marshall). 

753..4. Mirafia erytliTOj)tera^ Jerdon, Red winged bush-lark. The bush- 
lark of north-wmstern India, and abundant throughout the drier portions of 
the country. Jangli aggia^ H. 

757M. Mirafra cantillans^ dQvdiOTi^ Singing bush-lark. Very locally dis- 
tributed and far less common than the preceding species ; more numerous in 
Bundelkhand than in the Dual) or in Oudh. 

758i?. Animornanes phcerncura, Frank!., Rufous tailed finch-lark. A 
southern species ; and though common in Bundelkhand, its occurrence in the 
Duab is somewhat exceptional ; Cawnpore (fide Anderson). 

760M. Pyrrhulauda ginsea^ Scop., Black-bellied finch-lark. Common, 
throughout the country, affecting open plains, fallow fields, usar plains, or even 
road-sides. Dahhi^ IL 

7615. Cala 7 ulrella hrachydactyla^ Temm., Short-toed lark or ortolan of 
Anglo-Indians. Occurs in vast flocks throughout the drier parts of these Pro^ 
vinces. BasheH, H. 

761 bis B, Mdanocoryplia torquata, Blyth, Eastern cal and ra-lark. Is fre- 
quently found in flocks associating with the preceding species throughout these 
Provinces and Oudh ; very numerous in grassy meadows along canal banks, 
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162 A. Alaudida raytal^ B, HaiiiiltoBj Indiaa sand-lark. Is found oa Ilia 
Bi a 1-diinos along tlie Ganges and its innumerable affliientSj and in aimiiar situa- ' 
tiuus tliroiighout north-western India generally. Reialy H. 

i65/), bpizulauda devu^ SykeSj Small crested lark. A soutliern species 
and fairly common in Bimdelkhand ; it isj comparatively speaking^ rare in the 
Dinib. Ckinna eJianckU, H. 

766D. duZcitw^ Hodgs., Himalayan skylark. Doubtfully admitted 

into this list. 

767A,. Alduda gulgula^ Iranklinj Indian skylark. Is found fhrouglioiit the 
whole of Iiidiaj frequenting by preference grassy plains, edges of tanks, &c. In 
the Himalayas it occurs at elevations of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet Bfmrat, 
H. ' 

769A. Gctlerida cristata^ Linn., Large crested lark. Is found throuo'bout 
all India ; very abundant in the North-Western Provinces generally, frequent- 
ing by nreforence the drier portions of the country. Chaiuidl, H. 

OEDER GEMITORES, 

FAMILY TREEONIDiE. 

Suh-fa^nily Treronlnce, 

772A Crccopus pJimuicoptenis, Lath., Bengal green pigeon. Exceedingly 
common throughout upper India. Hariydl, R. ^ 

ina Crocopus cMorigaster, Blyth, Southern green pigeon. Equally com- 
mon as the preceding species, but apparently only a hot- weather mi errant from 
the south. Ilarigdl, H. "" 

FAMILY COLUMBID/E. 

Sub-family Palumbinw, 

787j5. Palambmna Eversmanni^ Bonap., Indian stock pigeon. Occurs in 
vast flocks throughout Oudh aud Gorakhpur, many hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, roosting in company on trees. In the Duab it is comparatively rare, 
aud probably is not known in Buudelkhand. Kamar halla, H. 

788A Columha intermedia, Strickl., Indian rock-pigeon. Is one of the 
most common and abundant birds throughout the country. Kahdtar H. 

Sub-family Turiiirincs, 

792B. Turtur rupieolus, Pallas, Ashy turtledove. Very common thron cut- 
out the well-wooded portions of Oudh, and at times almost gregarious in'its 
habits. Rare in the Duab aud perhaps unknown in Bundelkhand. Occurs in 
the flimdlayas up to an elevation of some 8,000 feet. PaMri phakhta, H. 

ioK"!' Cavibayemis, Gmek, Little brown dove. Tartru phakhta, H. 

795A, Turtur Suraiensis, Gmeh, Spotted dove. Chitla phakhta, H 

796A. Turtur risorius, Littn., Common ringdove. Phor phakhta, H. 

797 A.- Tur^rhi^lis, Temitt., Red tnrtiedtfVe. Sami phakhta, H. 



and a geod supplj of water. In parts of the country it is sufficiently numerous 
to commit great havoc to newly-sown crops ; it is however a great destroyer 
of snakes and vermin generally, ifor, H. 

FAMILY TETKAONID^. 

Sub-family Perdicincp, 

818x4. Francolinm vulgaris, Steph., Black partridge. Is found throughout 
the whole of the North-Western Provinces generally, ascending the Himalayas 
to eloyations of some 6,000 feet. It affects grass jungle intermixed with the 
cultivated lands, and in fact any scrub, provided it is in a humid locality and 
at no great distance from water. Though common in the districts north of tho 
Ganges, it is rare and very local throughout the Duab (getting more so every 
day), and is unknown in Bimdelkhand, where, however, it is replaced by the 
painted partridge {^Francolinus 'pictus), Kdla titar, H. 

822 A, Ortygornis Pondiceriana, GmeL, Grey partridge. Is found through- 
out the more onen and drier parts of India, frequenting alike bush jungle, ra- 
vines, and enltiVated lauds. In northern Oudh, this species is almost replaced 
by Ortygornis gularis, Temm. Titar, H. 

826x4, Perdicula Cambayensis, Lath., Jungle bush-quaiL Lowa, 


827 Perdicula Asiatica, Lath., Rock bush-quaiL Bush-quail frequent 
icrub jungle and scattered bushes, particularly in dry situations. They nre b^tli 
common on the south bank of the Jumna, is, however, the quail of Bun-* 

delkhand, where it may be seen in coveys on the rooky hill sides, Loica^ 
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Slih-family ColiirnieincB. 

829i?, Coiurniis commimis, Boiiap., Large grey-qiiail... Is found ilirougiioiU 
India in considerable numbers. ' .Thougli included as a cold-weather migrant, 
a few stragglers remain throughout the year for tlio purpose of breeding. 
Allahabad Marshali)^ Shtihjalianpiir and Falehgarli AiKierson)^ 

H. 

830 Coiurnm CaromandeliGa, Qmelj Rain-quail. Arriyes early in Jiinej 
as soon as the grass and hharif crops are high enough lo afford ifc aludier ; 

disappears generally again before the end of the coid-weather. ('Mna hater ^ H. 

. 83li?. Excalfactoria Chinensts^ Liiin.j Biue-breastecl qrnul. Exceedtiiglv 
rare in theNoiih-Vv estern Province®, MuzafFarnagar (fide Marsnifr!). ihcjre arc 
several Oiidh-kilied specimens in the Lucknow Museum. 


FAMILY TINAMil).^'. 


Suh--family Tttrnieince: 

882A. Timiit taigoor, Sykes, Black-breasted liustfird-qiifti!. Iiihabitft the 
whole of contioenial India, affecting grassy patolies, low bushy jungle, and 
dense crops. Gnhi^ H. 

834A. Ttmiix Joudera, JHodgs., Larger buttoH-quail According to Jar- 
don, it is found in open grassy glades and in forests or jougies, occurring 
throughout India in suitable localities. In the North-Western Provinees, 
however, it is very scarce and seldom met wdih. Gula, H. Jerdon has transposed 
the scientific names of the two button-quails; the next (called Sykesii bj- him) 
is clearly Temminok '' b TimiLv I) uistimieT^^^^ the present species is Tttrniivt(mki 
of B. Hamilton, but this name yields in priority to T. joudera of HoclgBon. 

835 J, Timii:€ Dusmmimiy Temin., Buttoii-quaiL This is the biitlon-quaii 
of the North- Western Provinces, and it is pretty generally diffused tlirougbi'ul 
the country. Gulu^ E. 

ORDER GRALLATOBES, 

TRIBE PEE’^SiliOSTRES. 


FAMILY OTiD.^, 



SMD, Eiipodotu Edwardsii, Gray, Indian bustard. In the part of th« 
country to which this catalogue refers the bustard frequents the undulating 
ground (not ravines) along the Jumna, occasionally (though early) -wandering 
into portions of the Diidb; one speohnen has been procured -^vithin siglit of the 
station of Fatelipur (jfide Anderson). It occurs throughout the more open 
country of Bmidelkhapd, affecting kdns grgss and Joch' fields, and in parts of the 
Jhansi, Hamirpur, and Jalaun districts, it is common and a permanent resident. 
. As a straggler it has been met wifcb in suitable parts of Oiidh. Bara chirath^ H. 

837jO. Hoxihara Macqueeniiy Gray, Houoara bustard. A|most unknown 
}ii this part qf country ; Duab ( fide Marshall). 
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Si/pheof ides B me/ alensisy Qmel.j Bengal flonkin. In IWb pali of 
tlie coniitry the florikin has never been killed west of the khddir of the 6ang©i« 
In iTortherii Oudh it is common in sintable localities ; occasionally a few strag-^ 
gler^ occur along the estensive katris .of the Glidgraj and not many years ago one 
or two examples were procured in similar situations near Gawnpore. Charras^ H. 

839 /A Sz/pheMidei auriiug^ Lath.j Lesser florikin. In this part of the conn- ; 
try the leek florikin lias very much the same distribution as the preceding species^ 
with this exception however, that it extends its migration (as a straggler of 
course) into the Du’b, It is common in parts of northern Oudh and has fre- 
quently been killed in the south of the Hardui district ; one speoimeB has 
recently been procured on the GangpiirA’aM* opposite Kananj (/tie Anders on) . 
Chota oliarras^ FL 


FAMILY CURSOBID^, 



840x4. Cursoriiis Coromandelieus^ GmeL, Indian courier plover. Is found 
throughout north-western India, associates in small flocks, and frequents open 
plains and barren tracts of country. 

FAMILY GliAREOLlDJiJ. 

8421). Leach, Swallow plover. The occurrence of this 

species in the Diiab is somewhat doubtful. Oudh { fide Irby). 

843J.. Glareola lactea^ Temm., Small swalloiv plover. Occurs throughout 
the greater part of the country, and is very abundant in some localities, saob 
as the sand-baoks along the Ganges and other large river®. 

FAMILY GHARADRIDAig. 

Siih-^family ChamdrincE, 

846J5^ Cliaradrim longipes^ Tmim. (-« (7. /?^Zrw 5 , GmeL), Asiatic golden 
plover. Occurs throughout India in suitable localities and is very partial to grassy 
downs, newly-ploughed fields, &c.,butis never met with except in damp situations* 

847 jB. jEgialitis pyrrhotlioy'aes^ Temm. ( Mongolicns^ Fallas) , Prefers 
the vicinity of large rivers, and though a regular winter visitant, it is far from 
common in the North-Western Provinces ; Cawnpore (fuU Marshall). 

848jB. u'Egialitis mntimmSj Lath., Kentish ring-ploveri 

849jB, JEgialitis FhilippensU^ Scop. curoniciis^ GmeL), Indian 

ringed-plover* Both species occur in suitable localities during the cold 
weather, but they are far from common. 

850A. ^gialitis minutus^ Pallas, Lesser ringed-plovei^. The only resident 
bird of the gi'oup, and abundant along river sands, where it breeds. 

Sub-family Vanellince^ 

851J5. Vanellus crisiatm, Meyer, Crested lapwing. Common throughout 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, along the edges of large jhfls and 
damp grassy dowms* 





ZOOLOCIY 


852B, Chettusia gregaria^ Pallas^ Black-sided lapwingV Frequents grass J 
plains and newly-ploiighed lanclsj associating at times in large iocks^ and is 
abundant tliroiiglioiit iiorth-weslern India in suitable localities. 

853B. CkeUiism leucum^ Liclit.j White-tailed lapwing. Essentially e amrsii 
birdj and never met with except on grass lands along the edges of large jhfis ; 
it is^ more niimermis in Oiidh than in the Dii.-b. 

855^. Lohmanellm Goends^ GmeL (==B. Tndicm^ Bodd.)^ lied wafclled lap- 
wing. ■ Common tlironghont India. IL 

85,6 j4. Sarciophonwhilohiis^ (hneh^ Yellow ^vattled, lapwing. Less coininoii 
than tbe preceding species and’ more .local in its habits ; frequents by pre- ' 
ference dry stony plains and open sandy clowns. Zard tii-tihi^ IL 

857-4. Eoplopterm Malaharicus^ Bodd.y Jndien spiir-winged .lapwing. Ei- 
sentially a river bird and never found inland ; diff^nsecl throiiglioiit the country 
in suitable localities. The term ^ veniralis^ Ciiv.^ apud Jerdon, apfdies to tlia 
European bird. 

Suh-famihj Esacinm, 

858.4. Esaem reaurvirostris^ Cuv.^, Large stone-plover. Is found throiigto'iil 
IndiSj frequenting the stony beds and sand-banks of large rivers; is never 
met with, inland. , Bamharamamh^ R, 

85941. (Edimiemiis Indicm^ Salvacb,. Indian stone-plover. ''OccnrS' through- 
out the cbuntrjj frequenting patches of scrub or low jungle j dry'' jhilsj enclosed 
gardens^ and at times large sandy plains. Kanmnak^ H. The Indian bird has 
been separated from the European species (cr and standi as Jndwm of 
Salvadori. 

FAMILY GBlJIDiE. 

,863,4. a?i%o?2<5j Lion,, Sfiriis crane. Is found tliroughoufnortli -west- 

ern India, and is particularly abundant in parts of northern O'liclh. Bdrm^. H. 

8645. Grus leiioogeranns^ Pallas, Siberian crane. Only found in the 
shallow but extensive jhils in parts of the North- Western Provinces and Oudli. 
Common enough in localities suited to their tastes, but verv local ; probably 
unknown in Buiidelkhand, the larger jhils being too deep for the habits of thi!*’^ 
magnificent bird. 

8655. Gtu 8 cinerea^ Beeh., Common crane. Visits India in vast num- 
bers during the cold weather, associating in large flocks on islands and river 
sands. Karlcarra^ H, 

8665. AiitJiropoides virgo^ Linn., Demoiselle crane. Even more numerous 

than the preceding species, arriving in the country during the first week in Oc- 
tober and departing for its breeding haunts early in April, It associates in 
enormous fl^ocks, sometimes in thousands, and chiefly frequents the vicinity of 
rivera. 'KMana. H. 
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TBIBE L0NGIH08TEES, 

FAMILY SGOLOPACIDiS. 

Sub’-jamily Scolopacinc^, 

8i)7P. Scohpa^ rusticola, Linn., Wood-cock. There is no record of the 
capture of this bird io the plains proper of late years^, but it has been known 
to oociir ill the Tarai bordering Saharanpur and Oadh. Many years ago one 
was shot in the Aligarh district and another in Sitapiir, Oudh (fide Anderson). 
It, is just possible that Gallinayo neynoricola^ Hodgs., and Gallinago soliiaria^ 
Hodgs .5 may occur as stragglers in the swampy ground along the Kohiikhand. 
and Oudh Tarais. 

870D. Gallinago stenura^ Temm., Pin-tailed snipe. An eastern species 
and possibly unknown in the Duab ; fairly common in rank high grass along the 
'ivater-courses in northern Oudli^ and occasionally met with further south i Sita- 
puTj Oudh Anderson). 

8715. Gallinago scolojyacinus^^Qimp,^ Qommon CJidha^^, 

87 2 B, Gallinago gallmula, Linn., Jack snipe. Choia chdha^ H. Both species 
are generally diffused throughout India, and are too well known to call for 
any special remarks, 

873 Rhynchcea Bengalensi^^ Linn., Painted snipe. Is found throughout 
the country ; it is a permanent resident and breeds in the rains in thick marshy 
ground. 

Siih -‘family Lmo since ^ 

875 B. Ltmosa cegocephala^ Linn., Small godwit. Is found throughout 
India during the cold weather, generally in large flocks, frequenting the edges 
of marshes and jhfls. Bara chdha, H. 

Suh-family Rumemnee, 

877 B, IfianeniuslineatnSjCny.y Indiancurlew. Isfound throughout India, 
most abundantly along large rivers, but also far inland, frequenting marshes 
and lakes, &c. Gaimgh^ H. The Indian bird has been separated ft-om the Euro- 
pean species (arquata) and stands as N. liueatiis of Ciirier. 

8785. Numenius phcBopiiSy Linn., Whimbrel. Frequents similar localities 
as the curlew, but in this part of the country it is very local and might almost 
be called a^rare bird. Chota gaungli^ H. 

Suh-family TringincB, 

8805. Philomachispugnax^hmxi., RufF. Occurs throughout the country 
in marshy ground, frequently assembling in rast flocks. Chota chdha^ 


8815. Tringa canutUBj Linn,, Knot. Choia clidhaj 13.^ 

8825. Tringa suharquata^ GmeL, Curlew stint, Decidedly rare 
pore and Oudh (fide Irby). Chota chdha^ H, 
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883 B. Tringa cinelm, Linn., Dunlin. Should perhaps stand as “D.” 
Muttra (/d<! Anderson). Chota clwha,'&. 

884B. Tringd minuta, Lois., Tattle stint. Choia eMha, H. 

885B Tringa TemmincUi, White-tailed stint. Both species have 

similar liiibits and alike geographioal distribution : they are abundant throughout 
India in winter, associating in flocks and feeding on the edges of rivers and 
jbils. Chota chdha, H. 

Slib-familt/ 

891 S. Aciitii glareola, Gmel, Spotted sand-piper. CMpha chdha, H. 

892B. Actitis ochropus, Linn., Green sand-piper. Chipka chdha, H. 

893B. ActiiU hrjpoleucus, Linn., Common sand-piper. Chi}>ka chdha, H. 

894B. TotemuH glottit, Linn., Green-shank. Chipka chdha, IT. 

895B. Ibtanns Beck., Little green-shank. Chipka ehdha, E. 

896/?. :rota)!tt*/u«ii«, Linn., Spotted red-shank. 

897 B. Totanm calidris, Lion., Common red-shank. 

All these little waders have very much the same habits and gei graphical 
distribution. They frequent the edges of rivers, tanks, rice -fields, and swampy 
around generally.' They are absent from the country for a surprisingly short 
period, not departing for their breeding-stations till April aud May, and raiurn- 
ing again early in J uly . 

FAMILY HIMANTOPIDiE. 

8984. EimantopuB iniermsdiut, Blyth, Indian stilt. Though included as a 
permanent resident, very few appear to breed in this part of the country, 
the majority of them pushing further north, Panjab way. Gaj pdon, H. 
The Indian bird has beon separated from 11. eandidus, Bonnat., and if really 
distinct, stands as “ intermedins'* of Blyih. 

899Z?. Eecurviroitra avocetta, hmn., AyocbL Is far from a common bird 
in India ; is met with occasionally on the edges of large jhils, but generally on 
river banks. 

TRIBE LATITOBES. 

FAMILY PABEIDJE. 

Sul-familp Parrincs. 

9004. Melopidius Tndieus, Lath., Bronzed-winged jacatia. Has a very 
curious distribution in north-western India. It is common in northern Oudb, 
where it almost takes the place of the following species, and is to bo found 
in all the large jhfis in the south of Bundelkhand. It is almost unknown 
in central and southern Oudh, but occurs in the Cawnpore district, which is 
perhaps the only part of the Duab where it has been noticed (Jide Anderson). 

9014. nydrophasiamt chirurgus, Scop., Pheasant-tailed jacana. Un- 
like the preceding species, is found all over the country. Piho, H. 
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902 J. P^rpli^rio polioce 2 )halus, Ld,€ia j Purple coot. Is found tlirougli- 
oiil India,, wherever there are large swamps with plenty of .reeds and 
riishos.. 

903i?.- FuUca atra^ Linn, Bald coot. Is ejceeedinglj common in .most 
parts of the country ; prefers weedy tanks, and is found .at tioies,. in consider- 
al)i.e flocks. It is very probable that the coot is a permanent resident., of the 
lakes and ri.ish»growi,i jhils in southern Bundelkhimd, and sirnilsT situations in 
the Tarai generally. 

9055. (iaUinula ehloropuf^^ Linn., Water-hen, Is generally ditfiised 
throughout the country, preferring small rivera, j hi Is., and tanks bordered by 
scrub or. grass. 

907 J. Gallimila pliwnictira^ Penn., White-breasted wnter-lVen. . Is found 
throiiglioiit the country, but, unlike the others of its kifid, this species prefers 
thickets, bambu jungle, shrubberieB, and. gardens, often at a oonsiderable dis- 
tance from water. 

Suh^f(i7nilj/ Rallincs, 

908.4. Popzam akoolj .Sykes, .Brown rail. This .is a very rare bird ; it 
■frequents grassy swamps' and the edges of reedy jluls, and is perhaps better 
known in Biindelkhiuid than the Duab. 

9095. Porzana maruetta, Briss., Spotted rail. Is found all over India 
in the cold weather, but is far from common. 

910-4. Naum., Pigmy rail The pigmy rail is certainly 

the most common and generally distributed bird of the group, at least in this 
part of the country. 

911 Porzana /««<?«, Linn., Ruddy rail. 

912 />. Pormnu Ceplonica, GmeL, Banded rail. Exceedingly rare, and 
very little is known al^oiit its liabits or geographical distribution in north- 
west' India. 

TRIBE CULTIROSTRES, 

. FAMILY OICONIDiS/ . 

9155. Lept 0 ptiloi m^gala, Linn., Gigantic stork. Included , .as ■ a oold-if^ 
weather migrant, but a considerable number of adjutants arrive and remain 
through the rains. Garur^ H. 

916^. Leptapiilos Jamnica^ Horsf., Crested stork. A permanent resi- 
dent in parts of the country, found breeding in the south of the Lalitpur dis- 
trict {Me Anderson.), Ch9ta ganir^ H. 

917 A. Mycteria Australis, Shaw, Black-neoked stork. Is found through- 
out India, frequenting river-banks, lakes, and jhils. Loha sarang^ H. 

9185. Ciconia nigra, Linn., Black stork. *^A regular cold- weather yisi^ 
ant as far down as Bulandshahr’^ (Marshall), 
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919S. (/tcoma atta, Balon.j White stork. Abiindant Ihroiighoiit iiorth-* 
western India ; frequents extensive open plains and dry jliilsj associating at 
times ill flocks of several hundreck, Dlidk^ H. 

920 J. Ciconia leiieoeephala^ G mel. ( = {7, epueoptiSy Bodtl. )j White-necked siork, 
Frequents alike open plainSj ploughed lands, lakes, jliilSj. and rivers ; it is fouiiti 
tliroiighont India, and is very abundant in well-watered disiriets. Minik jor^ H* 

FAMILY ARDEID.E. 

923 J. Ardea cinereay Linn,, Blue heron. Anjun, II. 

924/1. Ardea purpurea^ Linn., Purjfle heron. Very common tiirough- 
out the greater part of India. Farpurea is soniewliat local and confined in?)r8 
to well-watered districts ; both species frequent marshes, rice-fields and watery 
situations geBerally, Ldl cmjau^ H. 

925 A, Ilet'odias alha^ Linn., Large egret. Bara haghlaj H. 

926 Berodias egrettoides^ Temni., Smaller egret. Faiokha bagMaf H. 

927 A. Berodias gar zetta^ Tuinn., Little egret. Ku'clw/a Imgkla^ li, 

929 J. Buphus coromandus^ Bodd., Cattle egret. Gdi haghla^ H. 

930/1. Ardeola lencoptera^ Bodd. (=A. Gragii^ Sykes), Pond heron. 
Khoneli haglila^ BL- All five species of paddy birds, as they are general!)’" 
termed, are common throughont the country. 

931 A. jBwforid^^ Jamnica^ Horsf., Little green bittern. Is generally, 
though sparingly, distributed over the /whole country ; frequenting banks of 
canals and rivers which are fringed with trees or scrub. 

932i?. AfdettaflavicoUis, Lath., Black bittern. It appeal’s to be rare 
in the North-Western Provinces” (Jerdon). 

9331?. Ardetta cinnamomea, QuiqI., Ohosnut bittern. Decidedly rare in 
the Duab ; more common in central, and almost abundant in iiortbem 
Oudh. Affects, as all the bitterns do, high reeds and thickets of bushes in- 
termixed with reeds ; they are all, more or less, nocturnal in their habits. 

936B, Botaiiriis stellaris^ Linn., Bittern. Generally diffused in suit- 
able localities throughout north-western India. It is common in Oudh, fre- 
quenting high grass and reeds in most of the larger jhils of that lirovinee, but 
there are few jhils in the Duab capable of affording it suflicient cover. Bdz, IL 

937A. Ffycticorax griseus, Linn., Night heron. Is found throngliout 
India ; very common in many parts of the country, but is somewhat local iu 
its distribution. Kwdky H. 

FAMILY TAOTALIDiB. 

Suh-family Tantalince. 

9384. Tantalui UucocephahiSy Gmeb, Pelican ibis. Is extremely common 
throughout India, frequenting rivers, tanks, ponds, and marshes. JatingMl, 
H. A permanent resident very locally. 





9^9 J. Plalalea leucofodia^ Linn., Spoon-billed. Is found throiigboiifc 
India, frequenting the same ground as the preceding species, Ckamuch hdza^ 


Suh-famihj AnaBtcmatincB, 

910 osciians. Bodcl, Shell ibis. Is rery abundant thrcugb 

Bill parts of the country whicli are well- watered. Gauglila^ H. 

Stib- family Ihishm, 

941/1, ThnshioTfiis inclanoajjkaluSy Linn., White ibis. Is not uncoin" 
moil in many parts of the country, frequenting inarslies and wet situations 
generally. Safed btuaj H. 

942^1, Gew7it{ciis Tenim., Black ibis. Is ecminon tliroughoui 

the greater part of the country, but not here very numerous. Kardkal 


MZB. Falc uieih.is igneiiBy Gnieh, Glossy ibis. Occurs in vast numbers 
during the cold weather, frequenting the edges of grassy jhils, inundated 
paddy-lands, and moist localities genei\ally. Kaitdri, H. 

OEDER NATATORES* 

TRIBE LAMELLIEOSTRES. 

FAMILY PHiSKICorTERID.2j. • 

944B. PIicB7iicopterui 7X‘seus, Pallas, Flamingo. Is found throughout India, 
but only in the more open and shallow jhils. Iidns^ H. 

FAMILY A1nSEBIB.E. 

Stih-^fami/y Anserm^i 

9451?. A7iser cmereiiSy Meyer, Grey-goose. Occurs in vast numbers 
througliout the country. lEhis, H. 

946 Z), hrachyrhynclms^ Bail!., Pink-footed goose. Very rare in 

India; Eldwa Hume) ; Oodh (yicfe Irby). 

948Z?. A7iser erythropus^ Linn., Dwarf goose. Very rare in India* Hardui 
and Fatehpur (jfide Anderson) ; Oudh (/c7e Irby). 

949.S* Anser Indicus ^ GmeL, Bar-headed goose. . Almost as numerous 
nn the grey goose; differs in its habits from that bird by grassing on river* 
banks, gram-fields, &c., and invariably retiring to the river or some open piec# 
of water daring the heat of the day* Son^, 

Suh-family Plectropferince^ 

950* Sarkidiornis mdananotTis, Pen., Black-backed goose. Is very com- 
mon throughout north- w^estem India ; though a permanent resident, it seems 
to undergo a partial migration, retiring to weU-watered countries during Ih® 
hot weather and re*appearing almost simultaneously with the first fall of raim 
JSahia. H* 
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„| ■ ' . tOOhO^t, 

Stib-famil^ Neftapodince, 

951J. MeUapus CGromatideimniis^ .Gmel.j Cotton ter.L 
number:, tliroogliout iko conntrv, fl’on:mn:ting waoaj mvl j 
piiddlefj Oil tliC ror/isiilo, . H, ■ ' ,■ 

t Zi.h'^/O-Hih^ 'li'.doyGuCC'.-, 


!!'l 


.952^1. Be 


mta'mGurce^. bYKez (* 


genera! Ijdiiiiised tbrciighout ludio ; u hecomon gragarioin it: 
fi’eqaeutiiig by preference wcech" tanks ; it ie. essandmiy a pi 
m a rula breeds on trees, ris do rloo llic tr/o prceei]ir;g '.■•pccie 
953* Bendrocygna ina.jot\ Jerdon, Large ivliistling lea;, 
cies, extending sprannglj into Oudh and parte of tine N.orlli-'\\ 
Is well represented in the Luckiiciv Jdiiseiini {fide Andersen) 
9545. Casarea^ Pallas, Paddv shell-drake. 


jL»i* 

An eastern d*pe- 


stern rrovnices. 
Bara find fiU. 

, ihiilas, i’liddy sheii-iirake. is a \veli-'kn: craii wi'Diar 
Tisitant to all parts of the conotry ; gcficrally seen in small parties, but as the 
season adTaiices it becomes gregarious. Chctktm^ J:L 

9565. Tadornci vidpcmser^ Fleming, Shell-drake. The common slicli- 
drake of Europe. Is as rare in north-western India as iho preceding one Ib 
comm on ; chiefly affects large pieces of water, and is seldom procured owing to 
its wariness. Shah chakwa^ H. 

' , ; , ,^A d) :■ /r FA3ITLY 'AHATIDi3. A 

Suh-famih/ Anatwes. 

9575, Spatula clypeata^ Linii., Shoveller. Is found ilirongliciit India iii 
tlie cold weather - in small parties ; is frequently met with in poods jvnd tanks 
close to ^ullages, and is a very tame bird. Tkki^i^ H. 

9585. Ana$ bo^chas^ Linn., Mallard. In tlie IlTortii-WesteriJ Provliicciq 
compared with other ducks, the mallard is scarce and very local. Sll sk*, H. 

, 959^. Jna.*? Penn., Spotted-billed diudv. Common thrcuigli- 

out the whole country of which it is a permanent resident : frenmmis seines- 
terecl ponds and marshes, and is usnaliy met w'ith Irfsmal! parties. Gar.n pm. FL 
9605. Anas caryoplii/daeea^lj'Ah,^ Pinkdieaded diiefe, Au easiern 
very rarely occurring in nurtli-westeru India. A. breeding male. Fai/:;;l>ad, an:I 
a female, Patebpnr {fide Anderson) ; Oudh generally (fide Irby); is well repre- 
sented in the LircknoW' Museum (fide Anderson). TAhlea, H. 

961i?. Chaitlelasmiis sirepci'u-f, Linn., Gad-, vail. A very eommori duclc 
clnring the season ai'.d nndoubtedly one of the best, if iiot quite lljo best, for tiib 
iablo. It frequents the more open and larger sbeets of ’svatcr, associating at 
times in very large parties in company with the following species, Alii'a, H. 

QQiB, DajUa acuta, Linn., Pin-tail duck. Is one of the most numerous 
and best known, ducks in the country ; frequents large jhiis, often in im- 
QMSe flocka, arid is mLigh ^steem for table use. Sink far, H. 
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9G3i3. Linn,, Widgeon. Is far from common, alth( 

is met wilJi occasionally in every part of the country. Patari, H. 

Sol/J. Qucrqiuduia crcc:a, Linn., Common teal. Is one of the 
ab’.HiJant and gcisorally ditfusod birds iliroiigliout the country. Patdn. 

OGujy. Qney:jued‘j.la cireAa, Liim., Blue-winged teal. Is tlie first duck to 
in the country, and Las Bcquently been noticed early iu Ano-ust. Ch 


D. Qnerquedida angustlrostres, Menet., Marbled duck. A west- 
and thougb abundant in Sind, in suitable loceilities {fide Hume), 
CO iu Ibis pra-t of tlie couutry is purely accidental. Fatebgarb 

Aii'Iersoji). 

Sul^family Fuligxdina\ 

Bi anta rvjuia^ Pallasj Eed -crested pochard. Is found tliroiigliotif; 
part, of India, ehied/ freqaentiug deep and extensive sheets of 
: abundant in Oudb. and Bundelldiand than in the Dntib. icfZ s/r 


967 S. 


Aijtinja J-erina^ Limn,^ Red-lieaded pocharc 
whole country in small parlies, affecting the same 
ing species, but it is far from nnmovous. Ldl sir, H, 
989i?. Agthija ngroca, Guiu., Vv Idte-cyed diic‘k. 
fraaiicritin;;:: alike tanks, rivers, and lar^'o and pi 


Is exceedingly conimon, 
nail. Karchhja^ H. 
Frequents open pieces of 
generally found in small 


ariios 


•. Occurs occasionally tliroughont 
ildoin seen inland. 

«v. Decidedly rare and very locah 


.uciManse: 


\its. JuiLin 


PODlCIPTDJ^l 


97ti*A. !■' ouiceps crisiCiius.^ Lian., OiosLcd grebe. Far commoner through- 

cr.t nortli-wesleni India than is gencraliv knowui, but as it has the habit 
01 keeping well in the centre ol extensive open jliils, besides being somewhat 
locally clisfribntedj it is seldom procured except with the aid of a boat. 
Geiicviilly supposed to bo only a cold-weather visitant, but it has recently been 
found breeding in part? of Oaclh and tlic Dudb {fide Anderson), 

9 7 5 A. PodkepB Pldlijypensis^ GmeL, Little grebe. Is found all over 
tlic country. There is scarcely a pond, tank, or jhil in which a few*' pairs may 
not be seen at all seasons of the year, Pandiibi^ H. It is very probable that 
the Indian and European duck-chicks will yet be admitted to he identicaL 














. ■ TRIBE VAGATORES. ' 

FAMIRT LABIB^., 

Siib-fa7nihj Larmm, 

S79. T{roik/>e€pIialus icJdin/aeitis^ Pallas, Great l>l:.U‘k4}eaded galL. Fre- 
quents all tlie large rivers tliroiighoiit north-western Iiulia, but nowhere eoin- 
Occasionaily ocears in jliils wlicii they are not far inland 

S80B. XemU' hrunmcfiphaia, Jerdon, Brown-headed giilL Is fairly .com- 
iD'ORcn all tiio large rivers. throughout north-western India. 

■ 9Sli?.., . Xmia ridihuuda^ Linn., Laiigh.ing gull. Locally diaiTilmted. 

.' 981 his -Z?. Xema minuiusj Palias, Little gull, Ciidh (fide Irby). See Jor- 
don, p, 833, and Irby hi for 186L 

Sith-fannlp Sternhm. 

'9S2J5. By-ochelidon Cacpim^ Lath., Caspian tern. By no means uncom- 
mon in most parts of India, frequenting rivers^ and some of the larger jhils. 

9835. GtlboheJldon AngH^m^ Mont., Guli-bilied tern. Exceedingly .abuii- 
clnnt all over India, frequenting alike jliils, marshes, and fields, and hunting 
the ground very much after tho fashion of a harrier. 

984-4.' Ilgdrochelidort Indica. (=IL hyhridaj Pallas), Small marsli 

tern. Exceedingly abundant, frevquenting marshes, tanks, and rivers ; breeds 
loeallv throngliont the North-’Western Provinces and Oudh. 

9v55-.4. Bema auTardia. Gray, Large river tern. A permanent resident 
and common throughout tlie ccuntry, chiefly frequenlirig rivers, but occasion- 
ally seeking ds food in marshes at a considerable distaiiee inland. 

986 /i. Sterna jtirwuh. Linn., European tern. Occasionally seen” in Oudh 
(Jde Irby). 

987ri. Sterna JavciKha, iiorsf., Black-bellied tern. Occurs commonly 
throughout the eouu-jry, chiefly afrocting rivers, and is seldom seen ftir iiihiufL 

988A. Sfernula Linn., Litile tern. Is prefty generally distributed 

throughout all the large rivers of north-western India. 

995/1. Rhgnc^opo cdlrlcolm. H^\mn.,IndrMl Ad This remarkable bird 

is found throughout India, frequenting all the larger rivers, but is nover'seen 
inland. 

TRIBE rise ATORES. 

FAMILY PELEOANin^. 

1001 S. Felecanus onoovtalus^ Linn., European pelican. Is a regular 
cold-weather visitant, occasionally appearing in considerable flocks. Iky IL 

1002B. Felecanus mitratiiSy Licht., Lesser crested pelican* FUuy H. 

' 1003S. Felecanus JamnicuSy Horsf., Lesser pelican. Filuy H. 

It is doubtful whether P* mitratm and P, Javankus are distinct from P, ono-> 
0iH7t<dmd -k . v , : hi, J... ^ 
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10045. PeUcanm Fhilippm$w^ GmeL, Gray pelican. Is tlie most abun- 
dant Fpecles found in India, occurring in all the well- watered districts wbieh 
abound with rivers and large jluls. Ptlii^ H. Some few are undoubtedlj’’ per- 
manent residents, as tliey have on two occasions been found breeding on trees 
in the Tirhnt and Banda districts ; one pair at each place {fide Anderson), 

FAMILY GRACULm^. 

10055. Graciihia carlo y Linn., Large cormorant. Is found sparingly in 
rivers and some of the larger jhils of north-western India ; possibly a perma- 
nent resident in certain localities. Pankawa^ H. 

1006A Gramlm Sinensis^ Shaw, Lesser cormorant. Rare, comparatively 
speaking, as regards the Dnab ; more common in the lake country of Bundel- 
khand, where it breeds. Panlaway^. 

1007A. Graculus Jarantrw.*?, Little cormorant. Exceedingly common in 
every part of India, frequenting alike rivers, lakes, and even pools of water by 
the roadside. PankawaylL. 

1008A, Ploius melanogadery Ginel., Indian snake-bird. Exceedingly 
numerous in parts of the country, frequenting veiy much the same situations 
as the preceding species ; both are gregarious, often roosting in company and 
breeding on trees in colonies, Banioay H. 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF BIRDS FOUND IN BUNDELKHAND, 

ORDER EAPTORES. 

FAMILY FALCONIB.®. 

Suh-‘Jamily Aquilincs, 

41A. PoKocekis iehthycctus, Horsf., Indian white-tailed sea-eagle. Oc- 
curs sparingly, and most probably is a permanent resident of the lake country 
of southern Bundelkhand. This eagle may confidently be looked for in the 
part of the country to which this list refers, as a specimen has very recently 
been procured at Dehli ( fide Bingham). 

ORDER INSESSORES. 

TRIBE SCAN SORES. 

FAMILY CUCULIDiS. 

Sub -family Cuculince. 

202 Cuculm Sonnemtii^ Lath., Banded bay-cuckoo. Southern Bundel- 
khand Anderson). 

TRIBE TENtJIROSTRES. 

FAMILY CERTHIN.®. 

Suhfiamily Cerihinm, 

2471). Trichodroma tnurariay Linn,, Red-winged wall creeper. Decidedly 
rare. Shergarh in Etawa {Ade Hume). 


ZOGLGOT- 



TSIBB DENTIROSTRES* 

FAMILY LANIABiB. 

Buh family Lanianm, 

257 his A* Lanins eanic/*ps, Bljthj Palo rufons -backed sbrike. Common in 
plains and cultivated tracts generailj* 

Sith-faniily Dicrurince, 

28244. ChapUa csneci^ VieilLj Bronzed droiigo. Manikpnr in B4nda 
Cockbiirn), 

FAMILY MUSICAFlDaS. 

Snh-fannly 3{tisica2>incB* 

305 P. Cijomislantjvmas’Eord'. ( = C. Jenloni), Horsfield’s bine red-breast, 

806 i>. Cyornis Tichllii, Blytli, Tickell’s blue red-breast. Both .species 
are recorded ‘bh’dir the Jbansij Sagai’, and Hosliangab.ad divisions ifi'P Huiirc). 

F.VMILY AMPELID^. 

Suh-family Parinm. 

G46D. Pams 7 iudiuUs, Jerdoiij White-wiuged black tit. Exceedingly 
rare, and only one specimen recorded from the rocky comitiy of Bundelkhand 
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rtto clescorjcled from Cohtmha livia, Bp. (AaS. Europe), iiiider wliicli term 
tile two r‘]G^el‘>:ilHed sub-gpecies or geogvn\)\uod Cohiniba ScM 

Ep. (ooo. .ifrica), and Cohnnha intermedia^ Stric*kl. {hah, India), willi Taricns 
oLber :oii! ni'Tc cl osely-afnned races maybe united. Tlie native species or 
race, C. hdermedia (Jerdon, No. 788), crosses freelj’' with the cloYecot pigeon* 

Suh-faYnibj IlIeleagrlncB, 

Ideleagns .lM'r/ca? 2 a, Gmel., Var, gailopavo, Turkey, Firu^Tl, The turkey, 
which most probably is descended from this Mexican species, is reared in 
stnali numbers iu suitable parts of the country ; but it has, imder the influ- 
ence of the Indian climate, degenerated in sixe and physique. 

Siih^-family NumkUncB. 

I^kamda pfilorltgncha^ Licdit., Vur, meleagris^ Guinea-fowl. Titar^ itnlch/ati 
numjhjyll. A native of the hot and arid country of Eastern Africa. The 
guiiiea-fowl is the most hardy and prolific of all gallinaceous birds. As in 
Ihc case of tlio turkey, it is subject to a good deal of varieties in colour ; white, 
grey, and pied varieties being frequently met with. 

ORDER RASOEES. 

FAMILY PHASIAKID.S. 

Siih-fauiilg Gallwce, 

Galhis ftrrtigineiiSj Gmek, Vo.r, domestica^ Fowl; feral, jungle cock. Ilurghig 
11. It is believed that all known breeds of domestic fowls (in north-western 
India the breed generally is very small) Itave proceeded from a single species, 
Gcdhis ff rrugineiis oi India (Jordon’s No. 812.) In a feral state the jungle- 
cock is ibond along the Oudh Tarai. Under domestication it is common through- 
out the country. 

ORDER NATATORES. 

TRIBE LAMELLIROSTHES. 

FAMILY ARSERIDiE. 

Stth-jamilg J7iserinw, 

Anser cinemts^ Meyer, Far. domesHea, Goose ; grey-lag. Ildns, H, Pi'^o- 
lably derived from Anser cinereus (Jerdon’s No. 945), with wdiicli it has 
crossed and produced perfectly fertile offspring. The goose is commonly reared 
throughout the country. 

FAMILY ANATID^. ' f ' 

Suh-^familg Anatince, 

Anas ho^sciias^ Var. domestica^ Duck; feral (male), mallard; (fe- 

male) wild duck. Chinia bafak, H. Unquestionably derived from the wild- 
duck, A. loschasy (Jei'don^s No. 958) ; and in a naturalised state it is known 
throughout the country. In a feral state it is one of the rarest ducks in the 
North-Western Provinces, strictly so defined. 
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disposal of the compiler of the present list. 

ORDER OHELOm. 

FAMIIiY lESTUDINIDiE. 

_ , , Starred tortoise. Inhabits penins 

Tedudo eleganS) bcnoop., ouuioix 

generally. family cistudinid^. 

n Tr«^c^^ tortoise. Eound in the C 
Cijchmys dmitata, Gray, halse boi. ronois 

Jumna A. Anderson). 

FAMILY EMYDID^E. 

Ycllo.v-»poltca or HamilW. dam 
tinental India. Three-keeled tortoise. Continental 

l/eZanooM^rs «np(<70, Giaj, itnee Keeieu , _ 

rally ; Jumna canal (fide Theobald) ; rare m the Duab. 


Black-striped batagur. Common in these 





t'AMIIT CHITRIfcj!* 

CUtra Indica, Graj', Gigantic mud tortoise. Eastern Bengal and upper 
Ganges generally.' An Allahabad-killed specimen measured 71 inches from tip 
of snout to end of tail, and weight 205 lbs.: it is now in the Allahabad Museum 

(Jide Coekburn). Suton, H, 

Pelochel:gs Cantorii^ Gray, Cantor’s mud tortoise, Tlie Ganges generally, 
but appears to be rare in these Provinces. Exceedingly little is known about 
this speciesj which is founded on some obscure cranial characters, but does not 
otherwise appear to differ from Chitra (Coekburn). Allahabad (Jide Cock- 
.burn). ■ 

mtlLY TEIOKyCtDJS, 

Triom/^ Gangetieus^Gny,, Common Gangetic mud tortoise. Common in 
these Provinces, where it is well known as the hackinm, and is eaten by all the 
lower classes although they are well aware of its carrion-eating propensities, 
(Coekburn). ' 

Trio-riy^ ocellatiis^ Gray, Ocellated mud tortoise. Inhabits the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Fatahgarh (fide A. Anderson); Proc. As. Soc., Beng., 1875, 

Emyda granoea, Schoep., Yellow-spotted emyda. Abundant in these Pro- 
vinces, being found alike in jhils, canals, and even ditches. 

ORDER SAURIA.' 

FAMILY CROCODILID.^. 

Crocodilus palustnB, Less.j Snub-nosed crocodile. Exceedingly common 
throughout the country: frequently found in jhils and lakes in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand. Alagai^, bochy H. 

G/Ktriulk Gangetimsy GmeL, Long-nosed crocodile. Has very nearly the 
same range as the preceding species, but is perhaps more common. Errone- 
ously called the Indian alligator by Europeans, seeing there is no saurian of 
the true alligator-type in the Eastern hemisphere. Gharidly H, 

FAMILY VARANIDiE. 

VaranuB JlaveBcenSy Gray, Short-toed water-lizard. Occurs throughout these 
Provinces. Young specimens are prettily dotted and marked with red and yellow- 
spots, and in this stage it is the hish kohra of the natives in common, most 
probably, with all the young of this family, 

Varanm dramnay Linn, Common water-lteard. Common all over the 
country. 

Varanm lunatusy Gray, Banded water-lizard. Occurs throughout the coun- 


HydfosauruB BaUatoVy Laur., Ocellated water-lizard. Bengal and parts of 
sa Proyineas. 







Psammomurus scincus, Merr., Koiina-taiiea moniior. wccuib uuoujjuv.*. 
tlie dry portions of north-western Indian. Called go-sdmp or gdo-s&mp, terms 
generally applied to all the members of this family: thislast is locally known as 
ehandan go. *'* The Cawnpore disti-ict appears to be its eastern limit, where 
rare. Unknown in the lower Duab and Bengal” (Gockbnrn). 

FAMILY LACERTIDiE. 

Aeanthodactylus Uaniori, Gunther. Occurs m the Panj&b and in parts of 

these Provinces ; Allahabad (j^e Cockburn). 

FAMILY SCINCIDJ:. 

Euprepes earinatus, Schn., Common Indian skink. Common throughout 

these Provinces. ^ 

Euprepes 7nacular{us, Blyth, Spotted skink. Found in Bengal and Central 

India ; occurs doubtlessly in these Provinces. 

Euprepes 77ionticola, Gunther, Hill skink. Jabalpur, Panjab, and doubtless 
these Provinces generally. 

Mocoaformosa, Blyth, Occurs generally throughout these Provinces, Bak- 
mani, H., is the vernacular term generally applied to this family. 

Riopa HardwicUi, Gray, Hardwicke’s skink. Found in central and north- 
ern India generally. 

JZiopa pwctaius, Linn j Dotted skink. . 

. FAMILY GECKOTIJJES. 

Heniidactglus tnaeulatits, D. et B., Spotted hemidactyle. Central, southern, 
and northern India generally. 

Eemidactylus Cocteaui, D. et B., Cocteau’s hemidactyle. Occurs generaljy 
in these Provinces. 

Bemiiactylus LescheiiatiUii, D. et B., Lesclienault’s hemidactyle. These 
Provinces generally. ‘ 

HemMmtylus freenatus, Sohl., Bridled hemidactyle. Occurs in those Pro- 
vinces generally. Tcek-tiU, H., generic term applied to the hemidactyles. This 
and the first-named hemidactyle are the common house geckos of the Duab, to 
■which the names histuia and chipkUi are applied (Cockburn). 

Eublepharais maoularim, Blyth. Occurs in the Panjab and probably in pans 
of these Provinces. 

Sitana Pondiceriana, Guv., Four-toed sitana. Occurs in southern, central, 
and. northern India. Chota girgit, H. Exceedingly common in the neigh- 
bourhood. of Allahabad, where it frequents low scrub in usar plains (Cockburn). 
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Siellio tubercnlaiiiSy Gray. Warty stellio. Occurs in Mirzapur {fide 
Blytb), 

SklUo Daymnis^ Stolickza. Found in Hardw&r, Mussooree, Kalka^ and 
Simla. 

FAMILY UROMASTICII)^. 

Uroynastix Hardwiokii^ Gray, Hardwicke’s ground lizard. Common in. 
these Provinces in suitable localities. Usar-Bara. H. 

FAMILY CHAMiELEONID-aS. 

Clmnafleo vulgarU^ Linn., Cliama3leon. Occurs in Banda (/dc Watson ). 

ORDER OPHIDIA. 

Sub-order 1.-— HARMLESS SNAKES. 

FAMILY TYPHLOPID^. 

Typhlops hothriorhynchus, Gunther, Grooved typhlops. Hardwdr Day), 

Typhlops porrectiiSy Stolickza, Slender typhlops. Hardwar, Agra, &c., 

( fide Theobald), 

Typhlops hraminuB^ Baud, Common typhlops. Inhabits the Bengal Pre- 
sidency and central India generally, 

FAMILY OLIGODONTIDiE. 

Oligodon Buhpimotatxis^ D. et B. 

Oligodon Pr|/a^e? 2 sw, N. S., Cockburn, Ms. ; Sacred oligodon. Allahabad 
(fide Cockburn). 

Simoies Riissellii, Baud, Russell’s simotes. Inhabits peninsular India generally. 

Shnotes hioatemtus^ Gunther, 

FAMILY COLUBRIDiE. 

Ptyas hemgo7iotu$y Cantor, The black dhaman. Allahabad, Mauhdr, Etdwa 
(Jide Cockburn). ^^The adult, writes Mr, Cockburn, of an uniform 
shining brown black colour and attains to a length of five feet. Being a typi- 
cal coluber of a black colour, it is often mistakon for the cobra or karait. 
The black dhdman may, however, be distinguished from the cobra by the 
absence of the loose skin about the neck and the peculiar linseed-shaped scales 
characteristic of that snake. The tail in the coluber is more than a third of 
the length of the body, while in the cobra it does not exceed one-sixth. In 
the harmless snake there are only serenteen rows of soales counted round 
the body midway ; in the cobra there are twenty-three. Prom old and uni- 
formly coloured specimens of the karait it is still more difficult to distinguish 
the dhfi.Tnan, from the absence of the hood in the former. Both have a row 
of large, six-sided scales running down the middle of the back from the nape 
to the tail. In the karait, the scales are iif fifteen rows and the tail measures 









lx ZOOIOGY. 

one-eigbth of tlic entire lengtli, and it is rare for specimens to bo found with- 
out some trace of the white bands so pronounced in the young. Xhe young 
of the dh4man are handed with deeper black.” 

Ptyas mi/oosm, Linn., Eat-snake. Gdtamon throughout the country. Dhd- 

man, H. 

Plyas korros, Rein., Large scaled dhaman. Almost as common as the pre- 
ceding species, but more restricted in its range to the westw'ard. 

Zamenis ventrimaciihim, Gray, Spotted zamenis. India and these Provinces 
generally. 

Zamenis fasciolaius, Shatv, Banded zamenis. J uinna, near Allahabad (fidt 
Oookburn). 

Zamenis diadema, Sehl., Red zamenis. These Provinces generally. 
Tropidonotus qubieunektus, Sehl., Common tropidonotus. Tliese Frovincea 
generally. 

Tropidonotus stdaius, Linn., Grass tropidonotus. These Provinces generally 
Tropidonotus plumhicohr, Cantor, .Green ground tropidonotus. These Pro- 
vinces generally. , 

Atretium scJdsiosum, Daud. Jumna near Allahabad ( fide Oockburn). 
Ferania Sieboldii, Sehl., Siehold’s ferania. Ganges and J unma (yh/e Theo- 


DendropMs pichis, Giinther, Bronze tree-snake. Central and southern India 
generally, wherever there is forest ; recorded from Mirzapur, BSiuda (jide Cock- 
burn). 

Chysopelea ornata, Shaw. 

FAMILY DBYIOFHlDiE. 

Passerita mpeterizans, Linn. ; Tragops prasinus, Rein. Mirzapur ( fide 
Cockburn). Long-nosed green whip-snake. Naini Tal (yiVe Coekburn). 

FAMILY DIPSADID^. 

Dipsos trigonaia, Boie. Common tree-snake. North-Western India generally 
to the Himalayas wherever there is forest ; recorded from Mirzapur, Banda 
(fide Cockburn). 

FAMILY LYCODONTin.®. 

Lyeodon mlicus, Linn., Carpet-snake. Southern, central, and northern India 
generally.. , t‘ This snake is popularly supposed to be very venomous and is 
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tlie back is a light chocolate brown, with a yellow collar and cross bands of 
the same colour* The belly is peculiarly transparent and of a pinkish white* 
The head viewed from the side has a flat wedge-shaped appearance, and it has 
imperforate fangs. All venomous snakes have an obtuse blunt snout, thick 
head, and broad jaws” (Cockburn). 

Lyeodo7i stnatus^ Shaw* These Provinces and the Panjnb. 

Lycodon jara^ Shaw., Spotted j4ra. 

FAMILY PYTHONin^* 

Python moluvas^ Linn., Rock-snake. Peninsular India generally. Bundel- 
khand hills and Oudh Tarai, including the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
( fide A. Anderson) Adjigar^ H. 

FAMILY ERYCIDJB. 

Gongylophis conicus^ Schn , The red sand-snake. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. Tliis snake bears a superficial resemblance to the Echis, or lesser 
viper, and has been mistaken for it more than once. The coloration is not dis- 
similar, but is usually more vivid in the sand-snake. In neither species is the 
head shielded, but covered with closed ruled scales : both have a pectlliarly malig- 
nant aspect and a vertical pupil. Attention to the following peculiarities should 
immediately enable any one to distinguish one from the other. In the viper, the 
head is triangular, arrow-shaped, and nearly twice as thick as the neck, with 
a V. -shaped mark on the crown; and the tail, which measures one-twelfth of the 
snake, tapers to a point. In the harmless snake, the head bears the outline of 
a spade and is scarcely defined from the neck ; the tail is a little over an inch 
long, very short, thick and blunt, and the ventral shields are also only about a 
third of the width of the belly” (Cockburn). 

Eryx Johnii^ Russell, The chocolate coloured snake, the double-headed 
snake of Europeans in India. Inhabits peninsular India generally and is com- 
monly kept by snake-charmers. 

Sub-07*d€r 2— POISONOUS SNAKES. 

FAMILY ELAPIDiE. 

Maja tripudiansy Merr., Cobra. Inhabits the whole of continental India, 
ranging up to the lower Himalayas. Dark varieties called kayauthiya ; pale 
varieties, gorman or gokra^ H. 

jy^aja elapsj Sohl,, Banded hamadryas. north-west Him&layas ifide 

Anderson), and probably suitable localities in the plains,, but rare. 

Sungarus cceruleus^ Schn., Blue bungarus. Karaite H. Common throughout 
the whole of continental India. 

Bmgarm fmciatus^ Schn., Banded bnngama* Peninsular India locally i 
^umna ravines {fid^ Cockburn). ; i 
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TAmtr vimmDM. 

IJaboia Rtmelllt^ Slmw.j EiisselFs viper or iieeklaco sunk Soiiilieriij finitriili 
aod northern India generally, ranging iip to tlie lower If iinliiayaH ? Ilaiiiisii- 
gar (Benares) aiid Blirzapnr /cfo (Cockbnrn); liitlierto iiukiiown in the Diiiln 
Chf! udidnM't j 1 1 • 

Eidm ennuak^ Seitn., Lesser viper. Central and norlliern India gian rally ; 
foininon near Dclili; I'litherto iinkncnvh in the Dinlli (jlk Chiekhurii), 

Trimemutus carimius^ Gray* Kalinjar fort in the Bftiida district ijhh' VFut* 
;,son). : 

ORDEE BATHACniA* 

Mmm iipdnaj Baud, Bull-frog. Common everywhere. IL 

Ram e^anopfihjcks^ Selin. Common. 

Jlana gmeilkj Wicgn. Common, 

Fpj:ieej7halus hremefpfi^ Seim, 

Cm<>ptiB spstofna^ Selin. 

Bujh meknostiettiB^ Scim. Common toad of these Provinces. 

Bufa pauiJimruiSy Boie. 

Folppe^ates ieucmnpBiax^ Tree-frog. Mirsaipur, Goraklipiir, and Lin/kiiow 
{^Jide A, Anderson ), 

The following additions are made to the list of fish given at page 55, VoL 
IL of the Gaisetteer 

SUB-CLASS TELEOSTEL 

OTamil ACAXTHOPTEnVGlL 
FA.WILT raHCID.!:. 

Ambmsis ranpa. Ham. Buch, pL 12, fig. S5. 

Amkts$is nmnius^ Ham, Bach, pL ULfig. 38. Both these spender are un- 
noticed by Day, ami are entered.Iieraon the auihuritT of h\ Coeklaini, Ciiralor 
of the Aliaiiabad Mnsenm* 

ORDER PHYSOSTOSII 

FAMILY SinUEID.®. 

Maerones tengana. Ham. Bacb. Damm, H. xissam to tbc Piinjd!., Maxi!I;irj 
barbels reaeb to middle or end of the pectoral ; adipose dorsal short : goIdoUj 

with longitudinal stripes. Day, 202* 

M<mone$ hdetius, Bloeiar. Maxillary barbels reach th64jase of the anal fia. 
dorsal spine entire, adipose fin. short. Brownish, with two transverse baadbi 
across thfe tail . Day, 263. 

: ^ et Val. Humeral process about as long as the head, 

^ Air-Ves^^ With hora-Mfce prolongations, , Day, 263. ; _ - , ^ • 
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Pmiffadm BHchimni^ Ciw. el Vat. The clear rirors of these such 

w tli8 Jiiiwa and Tons {fide Cockhiiro). Attains the length of four feet or 
more* Day, 264. 

Sub^/mml^ Amltyeepinm^ 

Sihndk Gftnffetiea^ Cnv. et TaL Found in large rlrers and estuaries ; some- 
times called shark. The .^ilond of the Fanjak Day^ 261h 

Mf/do/)/iririw^ Ham/Buelh Upper portions of Ganges and Jumna^ 
attaining several imd. in length. Maxillary barbels roach the base of the pec- 
toral spine ; a Bi'ieeios of flap from lower lip with a moderately long barbel on 
either side, and two more intermediate but shorter ones : between their flaps 
are several short barbels on a transverse line across the chin, and several 
more minute ones on the isthmus. Blackish above, lighter below. Day, 27 L 

Bdffmius Tarellv^ Sykes. Yellowish, with large irregular brown or black 
markings and cross bands ; a black base to the fms ; all have likewise a black 
band, except the adipose dorsal. Gdnch^ PanJab. Day, 273. 

Gh/ptoskTuum Bekkmieme, Gunther. The breadth of the bead equals its 
post-iiasal length. Maxillary barbels extend to the base of the pectoral Lips 
smooth. Occipital process from five to six times longer than broad. Black- 
ish, fins yellowish. Jusmera, iiectr Sew*ti!iks. Day, 273. 

Laheo orkay Ham. Biieh. One pair of maxillary barbels. Ihrah^ Panjab. 

Day, 2S0. 

Lako h&m^ Ham. Bnch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Day, 280. 

3hh Buchmani^ Blvth. Lateral line incomplete, Mabn, Paiij4\» Day^ 



BOTAN*T. 

ORDEE PLECTOGNATIII. 

FASaY GYMJrODONTlDJE. 

am. Bach. Day, 303. 

Ham. Buch. Aitobabad (fide Cockburu) 
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I AM indebted to O. King, Esq., M.B., P.L.B., Diredor of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, Calcutta, for the following list of the jdants «»f the plains ot 
thffise Provinces. The plants of the hill districts will he noticed in the volume 
devoted to those districts. Dr. King gives the following note on his plains’ 
list A botanist accustomed to collect in Northern Europe when he for the 
first tims explores the plains of the North-Western Provinces of India is at 
once struck by the almost entire aksonce in the latter of local plants. In 
Europe he was accustomed to associate some individual dtdl or rock or strea.m 
with a plant which he coxild find nowhere else in the neighbourhood. In these 
The piaiM-flora poor and provinces, on the other hand, he finds the flam® 
tumttractwe. plants meet him pretty nearly in every district he may 

explore. Such an observer is impressed with almost equal force by the 
poverty of the flora in proportion to the extent of the country. Tliis poverty 
is not only in the number of species, but also in their external appearance. 
In other words, the plants are not only few in kind, but these few arc in the 
unattractive. The explanation of these phenomena lies in the compara- 
tive uniformity over the whole area of these provinces of the climate and soil, 
and in the extreme character of the former. 

“ The seasons in these Provinces naturally divide thamselve.s into three : 
the hot, the rainy, and the cold. Tlte aridity of the hot .season, suddenly fol- 
«ci if. ie W t.hfli comnarativelv excessive hnmiditv of the rains, and that 


During the early part of this season much of the 
ogetation comes into flower, .and a good many species 
tis season closes ; but herbaoisous vegetation rMorats 
With first &U of myriads t£ seeds- 
oh hild' hdB'donsiatt '-in -the .sofi - dur^ 
i 'to gemtatoyiMil of 





liavnjw iicrfi't'tcd tlicir seocls, die and speedily disappear. Tlie cold season 
is marked 1»y bui few diaraeteristic dowering plants : sonic stragglers from 
tlie rains linger indecnl until alwiit Christmas, but, as a %vliol(', tlio fioral 
aspect is dreary ami di'solate. These phenonuma obtain, wltli hut little varia- 
tion, over till- nlioie of the jtrovinee. , 

I>ef ween tke base of tlu; Himalayas on ibo north and the liillv di-iriets 
of Ceiiiral India on the south, the eonntry is almost without ('xeeption a dead 

.Soil 'ina iliiii'ue tmiibvm level ; moreov<-r, the greater ]inrt of it is under 

eultivation. The few wiiste spots uignitied by the name 
of •■ jungle'’ consist eirlier of land rendered barren from saline efflorescence, of 
sandy wastes in- the banks of the great rivers, of dieerless patches of tall 
euai-M' gra'S. or of tracts of low scrub forest (chiefly of and fcr) preyed 
on by villagers in search of fij-owood and by halibstarved cattle in quest of flxl- 
der. Tlien- is searedy a nook or corner left, in which a species of less rohmst- 
ness than its neighhours may lurk. There are no considerable tracts of virgin 
forest in the urea covered by this li^t. What little forest remained in the north 
o!' the- ilistricis uf Bijuaur and Sabaranpur has recently disappeared under the axe, 
iind in Gorakhpur and Pilihliit tilone sonic still survives. At the httseof the HinuV- 
liiy.'i, in the belt known as the Biiabar, there are still left some tracts of such 
fure-,t, the vegetation of wltieh does not, however, fall witliin the. scope of the 
present list, but is inehid'-d in that of llie Himalayas. The fenqieruture regis- 
tered by the thermometer sliowing the. maximum in .shade tor iho month of May 
during the years l.'ifitt to 1872 gives a mean for that month .at Jiuorkee of 103°, 
sit Bareilly of 1 0},**' iuid at Agra of 10)1° nd. The mean for the month of Jamtary 
during the siime years was 70° for Uoorkee, 71° for Bareilly, tmd 70° fur Agra. 
The mean annual rain-fall fur the years 1808 to 1872 was 87*8 inehe.s ut Dehra } 
43*4 indies at Buorkee ; -1 2*27 indie, s at Bareilly, mid 2.0-3 indies at Agra. 
Til© clmnieter iiud luxnriaiiee of the vi'getation are- of eour.se influenced 
largely by the rain-fall. In the zone of Hat country just outside tlic Blisihar, and 
usually colled the Tarai, the growth, espeeially'of gras-ses, is very great: many of 
tho coarser species of the latter attiiining a height of from ten to fourteen feet. 
About Agra and on the western and southern frontier on the other hand, vege- 
tation is always stunted and scanty, and hero are found many plants (such as 
Tecomaundulaia) characteristic of the arid flora of Eajpntana and the Panjhb. 
The flora of Gorakhpur is the richest of any in these Provinces, several eastern 
‘species finding their western limit there. 

‘‘ A large proportion of the plants of these Provinces arc common all over. • 
ilA iyherever a similar climate occurs : thus many of the species in this list 
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are fotim! in tiie extreme ^oixih of Indiii imd many ‘oeeiir in Bengal Tli«» pre- 
sent eoinprises tlie plants of tlio 11‘erui tlivi>io!n 

Scope of tlie premn li'-t, , \ ^ 'i a 

oxelmiing l>dira Dun aim l»av\ai\ awl of tlie 

Bobilklaiiil Agnn Allalalwl anil Benares rlixisioit**. T!ie ef fit* trails*^ 

Jimnm ilistriet of Bumla liave 1jet*n given from Htigtnvurtlf- li*-! in the 
first Yolnnie of the CfaKeireer, whe. h very well as a guitle to the Bufoiel- 

khnrul Flora* The li?4 dee«i mt prolh'-s it^ he eoinpleita !i ih thnwFd tm tie* 
specimens eoiitaimal in the Herhariinn of the Hoyal Ilaaiheal tl'irheii, I ul« 
cntta: Imi tlonhil’^- workersin 'varions pans of F-ounee^^ ronld aJ4 many 
%v1neh are mm inehuliHl in it. This is sc‘aref*h * hf‘ ' itiilereil al, rw fhe {feiv 
barium has been formed mainly from the vohintary eimfri!miion> ot‘ hanlnorled 
officials who coulil give hnr Huie uf their laVniv to tie* work of l»oianii*al 
eoliection. It is hoped, hrm-ever, that the list may he as a guide to 

solitary workers. As a rule, exofie plants, even although lliey may he exten- 
sively eultiraual in gardens, have heen oxehidetl Ihul the prinriple cjf 
admitting all ex<j|ies been tdlowed, it would have htam neeessiry to iiieliide 
the whole crowd of annual and other oriianaaital plums which, opecially of 
late years, have found their way iiUa tlie gardens ce" Enrop«*a!w\ The only 
exotic plants given are those which are common in native gardens hi 
which they have become naturilised, and whidt propagate lluiiisclvcs liy seed, 
cliiefiy in the neighhourhoocl of villages and towns, hut wlikdi often exliiul 
. , into aiistiiiii waaste places,, and. .m o.n.e or .Bvo. eases .appixirto be ■ a..S' 
much at home in India ns in the land of their origin. Of die latter < la^s flic 
Mexican popi>y (A/ifemone Afedietonf} aiid die euetus ( fj/oiu/ei fAlivmO may 
be taken as examples. 8iieh plants are hulieuted in tlm list as * iiairiraliMnld 
Among the crops eultivatcd in these provinces, some are plains indigmimis lo 
India; of othin‘»---euliivatcil us they hasa* been frtmi time iiiiimmuirial— llu‘ mitive 
comitrics are doubtful 8uch have been adiuhtet! into die iisf, hut arc inarkcd 
as ^cultivabdd Avery few plaids, as Italian inilku (.^VAir/u //u/wu), have been 
undoubtedly introduci^d, but have liecome natundiseil (Ithers, smdi as the 
|)otato and tobacco, ■ uiKloiildcKlIy exotic, are' so'iinportaiit ain! so cxtensivi^ly 
cultivated as to demand a place in the catrdoguc* The litttu" ckws arc luarkcd 
^introdneed and cultivated^ Widi these and a ftnv similar exceptions, all of 
which are iiidicafed, the list consists of the names of the flowering plants and cif 
tihe higher cryptogams indigenous to these Provinces; the lower cryptogams— 
liehenn^ aig(e^ and fungi — are not included. Forjniicli friendly help im 









PLANTS OF THE N.-W. PROVINCES, 


Mtiumi Orik‘r 


Kanuiiciiius aqiiatiUs, L., SaLaranpiJr. 
— — — Penmylvaiik'iiB, L.; BLojpHr 
Kigella sativa, "L., naturalised* 


ilwittocitliw ttjelemius, L., eoimnon.^ , 

iiituirauw, occasionally in 

damp placts* 

— Arfensk, L., not common. 


P/ft fur a I Or<hr 2 . — PHlknitwc 


Naiufai (Mer X-^JJa^rniiacm. 

Stce<»pclalumtomento&um. Ilf. k T.,<iomkh|mr. j MktheUa cliampaca L. Ckimpa, cnltitatea. 


Nafurai Onkr 


Anona squamosa, L. sharifa^ custard-apple, intro, 
dueed. 


MiliuBa vcliitina, 111 k 1' 


Ndfurai Onhr 5 . — Menispermaceoi, 

Stepliania elogans, Hf. k T. 

rotunda, Lour. 

Cissampelos .Parelra, L. 


TinoBpora ecnalifulia, Miers, 
llliacora rmnnima, (!olcL. 
CocciiliW laurifolhw, IX*. 

— . — - villosiia, DC. 




\ Nelunil»ii.nn spoeiosurn, WilLl 


Natural Order 7,--‘P(tpavera€eeB,. 

ji^C'd and euUi- [ Argemone Mexkana, L., naturalised, 
I Fuiuada purvilloni, .Lanik,, dltio. 


Papater sommierum, L*, xmtura’ 
■"vateci . ' 


Naturul Order B.-^Crucif«rm, 


Brassica nigra, Kocli, cultiratecl, ] 

— ^ enmpestris, L.. ditto, 

quadrlvalYis., lit Sc X., ditto, f 

...juneca, iff, & T., ditto, 

Capsclla Bursn-pastorls, AIo?ac!j, in cul^rated 
places. 

Haphanus sativus, L., cultivated, > Almost na- 
Lcpldium Hativum, Jj., ditto, | turalised. 


Kasturtium palusifc, 

,.■! — - otilcinalcN Br.| licdulkhimd. and euk, 

ludicunn DC. 

Ciirdamine Idrsuta, L. 

Parsctia llamiltouik Hoyle, 

Cockkarla tiaitk Dam. 

Sisymbrium itio, L. 


Naitirai Order 9,^Cappuridc(t^ 

near Agra. Crateeva rel^iosa, Forst. 

Cappafis spinosa, L,, near base of Himalayas, 

aphylla, Rofcfi. 

. — gepiarla, L. 

horrida, Lf. 


Cleome simplicifoUa, Hf. & T.; 

bracbymrpa, VabL 

— . viicosa, 'lu 
CSynandropsiB pentapbyka, DC. 
M»rw areatria, Iff. & T. 


Natural Order 10,— Rcscdaceff. 


glaucesceas, Cambess, 


Natural Order Jl^--Vwhcm. 

j lomdium sulfruticosum, Gitig. 


‘atnim, 
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T^^aiural Order \%^Bixlnr<^, 


CocBlospermum Gossypium, DC. 
Fiacourtia Hamontclii, Lllerit. 


Placourtia sej)iaria, 
Xylosma longifoliuni, 


jNaiural Order 13. — P&lygak<B, 

Polygala glomerataj Loar, 


Folygala erioptera, DC. 
» — ' Cliinensia .L, 


Natural Order lA.-^Car^ophyUaccm, 


Baponaria Vaccarla, L. 

Bilene conoklea, L. 

Cerastium Tulgatiim, L,; fields near base of 
Himalayas. 

Stellaria media, D. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, L., Eohilkband. 


Spergula arveusiw, L., in fields. 

pentandra, L., <liau. 

Drymaria cordata, W’ilid. 

Poiycarpoii Lmtiingim, Boiiih. et Ilocd 
fields. 

Poljmarpsea corjnibosa, Laiuk, 


Natural Order 15. — Portulacea, 

I Portulaca tuberosa, Eoxb, 


Portulaca oleracea, L. 
— cinadrifida, L. 


Natural Order IQ.'-^Taniariscinece, 


Tamarix Gallica, L., near ri?er.s. 

— dioica, Roxb. ditto. 

articnlata, Vabl. 


Tamarix ericoidcs, Roxl). 
Myricaria Germanxca, Desv., rare, 


Natural Order \7 .-^Elatineee^ 


Bergia ammannioides, Roxb. 


Natural Order IBi^-^-Hyperieinere, 


Hypericuin cernuum, Roxb. 


Natural Order l^.-^DipterocarpeeB, 

Bborea robusta, Gasrtn. Sal; forms large Forests near the base of the Hi malar 


Natural Order 20. — MalvacecB. 


Althaea Lndwigii, L, 

Malra rotundifolia, L. 

— — parvifiora, L. 

Bida humilis, Willd. 
spinosa, L. 

— — grewioides; Giiill, et Perr. 
— carpinifolia, L. 

^rhombifolia, L. 

co^difolia, L. 

Abutilon polyandrum, Schlecht. 

Asiatxciim, Don. 

Indicnnaij jDon. 

hidentatnm, Hochst. 

graveolens, W. & A, 

— — muticum, Don. 

Aricennse, Gsertn. 

xamostim, Gnill. et Perr. 

TTrfinfl. lAKn+.«. T. 


Hibiscus hirtus. L. 

riaicraiithus, D, 

— Solandra, L’Her. 

* paxxdurjEformis, Burns. 

vitifolxiis, Jm 

cannabinus, L., cultiratexl 

Sabdariffa, L., dilU>. 

— ficulneus, L. 

tetrapliyllu.s, Roxb. 

— Abelmoschus, L. 

— cancellatus, Roxb. 

ised cuitirated and natural* 

Thespesia Lampas, DaJz, 

~ Barbadense, L., cultirated ; yields tb 
yaneties of cotton known as Barbadoes, Boax- 
bon. Sea Island, New Orleans, &c., ^ 

Eydia calycina, Roxb. , 

Bombax Malabaricum, DC., Semul 
Eriodendron anfraotuosum, DO. * • 

Adansonia digitata, L., introduced 


Pavor 
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Ixix 


Na tural Order 21, — S tereuUacece^ 


Sterculla iireiiSj Roxb. 

viilosa, lioxb. 

* * "** * -""■— Balangbas, L. 

HcHctereB laora, ,U 
liriolsana Hookeriaiia, W. & A, 

— spec tabiliy, Wall? Gorakhpur. 


Pentapetes phcenicea, L. 
Melhania Patebporensis, Monro. 
Alelochia velutina, Bedel. 

corchorifolia, L. 

Waltheria Xndica, Iv. 

Abroma aiigusta, L. 


Natural Order 22. — Tiliacea 


Grcnria salvifolia, Ilevne. 
— tiliadolia, Vahl, 

Asiatica, L. 

la}%’igata, Vahl. 

pilosa, La Oik. 

' — polvgania, Boxb. 

scabrophylla, Roxb, 

Triumfetta pilosa, Both. 


Tdiimfetta rbon:iboidea, Jacq:. 

neglecta, W, & A. 

Corchonis ca]>sulariH, L. 

olitorius, L. 

trilocidaris, L. 

fasciciilaris, Lamk. 

Antichorus, Boeusch. 

acutangulus, Lamk. 


Natural Order 2^,'--Li7iecs, 


Linum usitatissimum, L., cultivated. 


1 Reiiiwardtia trigyna, riancli. cultivated. 


Iliptage Madablota, Gsertn. 


Pribulus terrestris, L, 
Fagonia Arabica, L. 


Natural Order 2L — Malpighiacew. 

■ I ' 

Natural Order 25. — Zi/gophi/Uea;. 

I Pagonia Bruguieri, DC. 

Natural Order 2C. — Gci'aniacecc, 


Oxalis corniculata, L. 

Monsouia Benegalensis, Guill. et Perr. 
Biophjtum sensitivum, DC. 


Biophj'tum Beinwardtii, Walp. 
Averrhoa Carambola, L., naturalised. 
Bilimbi, L., ditto. 


Natural Order 21 ,-^Rutaceoe. 


Pegamim liar mala, L, 

Glyccsmis peiilaphylla, Corr. 
Zanthoxjlum acanthopodium, DC. 
Limonia acidissima, L. 

Murraya exotica, L. 

Koenigii, Spreiig. 

Clausena pentaphylla, DC, 


Citrus decumana, L.; culti- ] naturalised*, also 
rated, the variety of 

Aurantium, L., ditto, ( the last C. 

mcdica, L,, ditto, j Limonum. 

A5gle Marmelos, Corr. 

Feronia Elephantum, Corr. 


Natural Order 28. — Simarubece, 

AHantus excelsa, Boxb. I Balanites Boxburghii, Planch. 

— glandulosa, Desf,, probably introduced, j 


Natural Oi'der 29.-— jRarscraceo?, 


BoswelHa serrata, Roxb. 
Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 


Balsamodendron, species. 


Natural Order 30. — Meliacece^ 






Melia Azedarach, L., Bakdyan,- Cedrela serrata, Royle, near the base of the 

composita, WiUd. Himalayas. 

Azadirachta Indica, Juss. (=Melia Azadirachta Toona, Roxb. 

L.) Nim, 


Natural Order ^l^’-mOkieineeB, 


scandens, Roxb. 


















ISatural Order 32. — Celaairineo!, 


ymaopporia Falcoiifri, Law 
I moil i ana, Hoxli 


Enonynuis peiidulus, Willd. 
Oelastnis panieulaia, Willti 
0 jmnosporia lioylwina, Wall. 


Natural Order 


Berchemia iioribunda, Brongn. 
Khamniis Daliuricus, Tall 
Sageretia oppositi folia, Brongn. 
Gonania loptostacbya, Brongiu 


Ventilago calycnlata, Koxb. 
Zizypbus Jujuba, Lam. 

— — xylopynis, Willd. 

nummular ia, W. A, 

CLnoplia, l^lill. 


iVa t ara I Order 34 ^AinpcliJerr, 

Vitis lanata, Koxb. 

Leea a.spera, Wall. 

macrophylla, Roxb, 

alata, Edgw. 

sambiicina, L. 


Vitis quadrangularis, Wall 

cainiosa, Wall 

latifolia, Boxb. 

— — vinifera L. anguf'y cultivated. 

adnata, Wall. 

■ Indica, L. 


ISatural Order 35 — Sapindacece. 


Sapindus Dannra, Voight. 

I.>odoiia3a viscosa,L. 

Nephclium Liclii, W. A. Lichi, introduced auf 
cultivated. 


Cardiospermum Halicaciibum, L. 
Schleicliera trijuga, Willd. 

Sapindus trifoliatus, L., mo.stIy cultivated, 
Mukorossi, Giertii. 


Natural Order 36. — Anacardiacece. 

j Semecarpus Anacardium, I 
I .Spondias Mangifora, Fcrs. 


Buchanania latifolia, Boxb. 
Mangifera Indica, L. 

Odiaa Wodier, Boxb. 


Natural Order 37. — Morhujea:. 


Moringa pterygosperma, DC. 


Natm'al Order — Legummosce. 

Indigofera tinctoria, L., NU.^ introd* ami cult 

puieliella, Boxb. 

liirsuta, L. 

sxibulata, Vahl 

Tepbrosia purx>uroa, Pers. 

diffusa, W. & A. 

tenuis, Wall. 

Sesbania iEgyptiaca, L. 

aculeata, I’ers. 

grandifiora, Pers. 

Alhagi Mauroruru, Tourn. 

JEschynomene Indica, L- ' 

SmitMa ciliata, Boyle, 

Zornia angustifolia, Sen. 

dipliylla, Per.s. 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth. 

Desmodium latifoiium, DC. 

Gauge ticum, DC. 

tiliaefolium, Don. 

floribundum, G-. Don, 

trifiorum, DC. 

pulcbeilum, Benth. 

Uraria picta, Desv. 

Lagopus, DC. ... 

Alysicarpus vaginalis, DC. » W , - 

, -i-r- bupleurifolius, DC. " 

— ^ monilifer, DC, . . ' 

— quadrangularis, B4gW. ^ 


Ileylandia latebrosa, DC, 

Bothia trifoliata, Pers. 

Crotalaria Burhia, Hara. 

prostrata, Bottb. 

retusa, L. 

sericea, Betz. 

juncea, L., San. 

■ Mysorensis, Both. 

albida, lieyne. 

medicaginea, DC. 

luxurians, Bth. 

Argyrolobium flaccidum, T. et Spach. 
TrigonellajPcenum — GrEecum, L., Mctfn. 

corniculata, L. 

incisa, Boyle. 

Medicago lupulina, L. 

* maculata, Willd. 

— laciniata, All. 

denticulata, Wdld. 

MelEotus leucantha, Koch. 

- officinalis, D* 

— — parviflora, Desf, 

Indigofera linifolia, Retz. 

— - — ^ cordifolia, Heyne, 

TT 
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Khynchosia aurea, W. Be A. 

Koth^ Bentli. 

Flemingia semialala., Roxb. 

strobilifera, Ait. 

nana, Roxb. 

Chapi:>ar, Ham. 

Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb, Sim. 

Rongamia glabra, Roxb. 

Sopbora mollis, Wall. 

Csesalpinm Bonducella, Rlemra. 

sepiaria, Roxb. 

pulcherrima, Bw., introd. cult, 

Parkinsoiiia aculeata, L., naturalized. 
Cassia Fistula, L. 

occiden tails, L. 

Tora, L. 

auriculata, L. 

Absus, L. 

— piimila, Lam. 

Bauhiuia variegata, L. 

— purpurea, L. 

Vahlii, W. & A. 

Tamarindus Indica, L. 

Prosopis spicigera, L. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A. 
Desmantbus Tirgatus, Willd. 

Mimosa rubicaiilis, Lam. 

Acacia Arabica, L. 

ciesia, W. & A. 

Catechu, Willd. 

eburnea, Willd. 

Parncsiana, Willd. 

Jacq^uemontii, Lecaisne. 

leucopblsea, Willd. 

modesta, Wall. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Beuth. 

odoratissima, Bentb. 

— -procera, Bentb. 

stipulata, Borr 

Pitbccolobium diilce, Bentb, introduced. 


Aivsicarpiis loiigifolius, Royle. 

— Wailicbii, W. & A. 

styradfolius, DC. 

...j rotundlfoiius, Wight. 

Lespedeza euneata, Don. 

— janeea,, Pers. 

Cicer arietinum, L., Chaniia^ gram ; cultivated 
and naturalised. 

Ticia sa,tiva, L. 

— * - Mia, J.f., Beano, introduced and cultivated, 
birsuta, L, 

Lens esculcntum, ‘Moinch, cultivated. 

Latbyrus sativus, L. 

— — pratensis, L. 

I.athyrus s^dian'icus, Rciz. 

lutcus, 111 and Bentli, 

— Aj^ihaca, L. 

Pisurn sativum, L., Matiar^ pea ; nat. and cult. 
Abrus prccatorius, L. 

Clitoria Ternatea, L. 
bhuteria vestita, W. Sc A. 

Glycine labialis, Roxb. 

Erj’-tbrina liidica, Lam. 

Mucuna pruriens, DC. 

Butea frondosa, Roxl). Dhdh. 

Bpatholobus Roxburgbii, Bentb. 

Pueraria tuberosa, DC. 

Canavalia giadiata, DC., cult. 

Phaseolus triiobus, Ait. 

Mungo, L., cult. 

aconitifolius, Jacq., cult. 

Vlgna Sinensis, Bentb. 

carinalis, Bentb. 

Doiicbos Lablab, L., cult. 

Cajaniis Indicus, L., cult. 

Atylosla scarabseoides, Bentb. 

— I platycarpa, Bentb. 

Rhynebosia minima, DC. 

medicaginea, DC.. 

— mimmularia, W. et A. 


Natural Order liosaceo!. 


Rosa micropbylla, Roxb. cultivated . 

Brunonii, Lindl., ditto. 

Pbotinia Japonica, Bentb. et Ilf., Loquat, 

introduced and cultivated. 


Prunus Porsica, L., cultivated. 
Potentilla supina, L.^ 

Rosa Indica, L., cultivated. 

Damascena, Mill., ditto. 

multiflora, L., cultivated. 


Natural Order iO.-^Saxifi'ageoe, 


Vablia viscosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order Al.-^Crassuhcees, 


Bryopbyllum calycinum, Salisb. ; introduced in 
gardens everywhere. 


Natural Order i^.-^HalorageiS. 


I Myriophyllum tuberculatum, Wall, 


Myriopbylluni tetrandrum, Roxb. 


Natural Order 4:3.-^Co7nbretece, 


Terminalia Catappa, L., introduced. 
Baddm, 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall. 

— acuminata, Wall. 

Combretum decaudrum, Roxb, 


Terminalia bellerica, Roxb., Beharia. 

Cbebula, Retz., Har, 

— citrina, Roxb., Harira. 

Arjuna, Roxb., Arjun. 

tomentosa, Roxb.,, Sdj. 
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Natural Order 44. — Myrtacem, 


rsidium pyrifonim, L., ml!, nsul iiainra; 
Barringtoiiia aciUaiig’nla, Uan-siit-r, 


Eugenia tlambolana, L., Jumm. 

operculata, Iloxb, 

Careya arborea, lloxb. 


Natural Order Lythrarcrr. 


Amniaiinia teiuuV, 

Woodfordia lioribunda, Sail;-!’) 
Lawsonia aibn, I. am. 

Xjtig'or.stnienua parviliura, 

intliea L., iiit I 

Punic-a grariiatum, L., in gar-lt-ns, ; 
ized. An dr. 


Ammannia Iiidica, Spreng, 

— glauca, XV all. 

octandra, L., 

— rotundifolia. Ham. 

Tesicatoria, lloxb. 

multiflora, Poxb. 

auricula! a, XVilld. 


Natural Order 46. — Onagrarece. 

Liidudgia parviflom, lloxb. 
(ETiotliera rosea, Sims, '] 

siuuata, L., !> 

Trapa bi.spiiiosa, lloxb., J 


Epilobium tomontosum, Boi.ss. 

parviflorum, L. 

Jussim repeiis, L. 

villosa, Lam. 


Natural Order 47. — Samydea;. 

t Casearia ell 1 plica, DC 


Casearia tomeutosa, lloxb. 


Natural Order 48. — Pas,siJiorc(S. 


Carica Papaya, L., naturalised and cultiYatcd. 


Natural Order 49. — Cucurhifaccoi. 


Cuciiinis Xlelo, L , culuTaietl 

Tar. Titillssimus. . 

sativns, L. Ketra, { 

* trig-onus, lloxb. 

Citrullus Tulgjiris, Schra-1, 

Colocyntbis, Sebned. 

Cophalaudra Indica, SeUra-d, 
Bryonia laclniosa, L. 

IMukui Rcabrella, Am. 

I Zebueria Garchiii, Schraul. 


Tricbosantlies ciicuraerina, L. 

palmata, lloxb. 

dioica, Royle, cultivated, 

anguina. L., ditto. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser., Kuddu, ditto. 
Liiflia cylin dr ica, Naud. di 1 1 o . 

— acutangula, Serin g. ditto. 

Benincasa cerifera, SavL ditto. 

Momordica Cliarantia, L. ditto. 

Balsamina, L. 

— dioica, lloxb. 

— _ mixta, lloxb. 


Natural Order oO.-- Cac^ea?. 


Opnutla Dilleuli, Haw., naturalised, 


Natural Order 51, — Ficoldefi-. 


Triantbema decandra, L. 

pentaudra, L. 

- . obcordata, L. 

crystallina, X^'alil, 


^ Mollugo Glinus, A, IHch. 

— cerviaiia, Ser. 

pen tapli Vila, L 

Giselvia pbarmacoides, L. 


Natural Order 52. — Umhellijerre. 


Hydrocotyle Asiatica, L. 

Apium graveolens, L., escaped from cultivation. 
Carum Eoxburghianum, Benth. et Hf . 

V.: Copticum, Benth. et Hf., cultivated 

and naturalised. Ajwaint 
(Enanthe stolomfera, YValL 


Peiicedanum graveolens, L.? c 
naturalised. Sdma^ 

Coriandrum sativum, L., cult, an 
Daiicus Carota, L., cultivated. 
Psammogeton biternatum, Eilgti 


jtfdtuTizl Order SZ.-^Oomctcete, 


^1® 
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Natui'al Order oi.^^MMacew, 


Spermacoce articiilaris, L. 

— Yai’j hispida, 

— »«_ lasiocarpa, W. & A, 

Knoxia coiym'bosa, L. 
iiodyutii:] aspera, Ilejne. 

Burmaniiiana, DC. 

; bra,cIi;'7K»da, DC. 

Wendlandia ex;ioria, DC.. 


Stepliegyne parvifolia, Bentb, et Hi 
Adlna cordifolia, Benth. et Hi 
Hjmenodictyon excelstim, Wali 
Eandia dumetorum, Lam. 

tetrasperma, Benth. et Hf. 

— iiliginoaa, DC. 

Gardenia tnrgida, Eoxh. 


Aatura! Order 55. — Compositce, 


Yernonia antlielmhitica, Willd. 

cinerea, Less„ 
lilcphantopus sea, her, L. 
Adenostemma viseosam, Porst. 

• Tar. iatifollum, Don, 

Cyathocline Cass. 

Grangea Madraspatana, Poir. 
Conrza Tiscidula, Wall. 

riifa, Wall. 

absinthifoiiaj DC. 

Blumea laccra, DC. 

bifoliata, DC. 

— Wighliana, DC. 

oxyodonta, DC. 

runcinata, DC. 

Laggera anrita. Benth. * 

Plnebea Walllchiana, DC. 
Sphasraiithns hirtus, Wilid. 

Filago arTcnsis, L. 

Ifioga caxiliilora, Benth. 
Gnaj)lialiuiri iimltlccps, Wall. 

Iiiteo-a'ibum, L. 

Indie urn, L. 

Vicoa Indica, DC. 

Pnlicaria atigustifolia, DC, 

— — foliolosa, DC. 

crispa, Bentb. 

Xanthium striimariiim, L. 
S'egesbeckia oricntalis, L. 


Selerocarpns Africanus, Jac(i. 

Eclipta erecta, L. 

BlamviUea latiiolia, DC. 

Bidens pilosa, L. 

Glossogyne pinnatifida, DC. 

Cotnla antliemoides, L. * 

Centipeda minuta, Benth. 

Tag.etes erecta, L. | Introduced, almost" natii- 

— patuia L. j ralized* 

Chrysanthemum coroiiarium, L., cnltiTated." 
Artemisia scoparia, W.K. 

Emilia sonchifolia, DC. 

sagittata, DC. 

Echinops ecliinatiis, Boxb. 

Saussurea candicans, DC. 

Centaurea diTaiicata, h. et H£. 

Garthamiis oxyaeantha, Bleb. ' 

tiiictorius, L., cultivated as saffloxver. 

Ciiicus arvensis, Benth et Hf. 

« Walllchii, Benth. et Hf. 

Sonchus arvensis, L- 

asper, Fuchs. 

Candolleanns, Jb. et Sp. 

— oleracGiis, L. 

Lactiica sonchifolia, Benth. 

auriciilata, DC. 

Ivlicrorhynclius asplenifoliiis, DC* 

nudicaulis, Less. . 


Katural Order 56. — Campanulac.ew. 

!. j Lo} 3 elia trigona, Roxb. 

j Sphenoclea Tonga tium, DC. 


Wahlenhcrgia agLT'Stis, A. D. C. 
Campanula eanescens, Wall. 


Natiu’al Order 57. — Vlumhaginacete. 


.Plumbago Zt- yian ica, 


Natural Order 5S. — rrimuiacces, 

I AnagalUs arvensis, I 


Androsacc rotundifolia, Hardw 


Natural Order B9.--^Mprsinaceas. 


Alyx'shie bifarir, Wall 


Natural Order QO^'^Sapolaccm, 


Mmusops Indica, DC., in gardens. 


.Bassia latifolia, Roxb'. 
Mimusops Elengi, L. 


Natural Order 61»— 

I Diosx>yros montana, Roxh. 


Diospyros mclanoxylon, Roxb, 
cordifolia, Roxb. 
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Hydrolea Zcylaiiica, L. 


Bivea hypocxateriformis, Choky. 

Argyreia epeeiosa^ Chaisy. 

^ setoaa^ 

Qiiaj®oclit ~ 'MoBEcli* escaped from 


vplgatis, Clioisj, * ditio, 
Batatas paniculata, Choisy. 

— ^ pentapliylla, ‘ Cliaisy-, 

. — ^ edulis, Ciioisy, culiivated. 
PliarMtis Nil, Clioisy, 


gardens. 


Natural Order 62. — Jasmines. 


Jasminnm Zamtac, L., cultivated. 

- — ciuinqueflorum, Heyne, 

pubescens, Willd. 

— laiu’ifolium, Roxb. 
arborescens, Roxb. 


Jasminum aiiriculaium. 

revolutum, Sims. 

— grandiflorum, Xj. 

Nyctantbes Arbor tristls, L., ciiUiFaUHl, 


Salvadora oleoides. Dene. 


Natural Order OZ.^^Salvadoraccw. 

! Salvadora Persica, L. 


Natural Order M. — Loganiacea. 

Btrychnos, Nux vomica, L., G-orakbpur. | Budileia Asiatica,, L. 

Natural Oi'der Q^.'^Apocyneos. 


Caiissa Carandas, L., cultivated. 

clifEusa, Roxb. 

OpMoxylon serpentiniim, Wiild 
Thevetia neiYioiia, Juss., cultivated and natur- 
alised. 

Tabernasmontana coronaria, R. Br. 

Vinca rosea, L. 

— — — pusilla, Miirr. 

Pluiniera acuminata, A itch., introduced. 


Vallaris dichotoma, Wall. 

Wrigluia molliysima, Wail. 
Hoiarrhena pubescens, Wall. 

autidysc-nlericii, Wall, 

Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 

Nerium odorum, Soland. 
Chonemorpha macropiiylla, G. Don. 
Ichnocarpus frutescens, ii. Br, 


Natural Order 66. — Asclepiadateoe. 


Cryptostegia gran did ora, R. Br., in gardens. 
Holostemma Rheodu, Spreng. 

Cryptolepis Buchanani, R. et S. 

Calotropis procera, R . Br. 

gigantea, R. Br. 

Pentatropis microphylla, W. & A. 

Djemia extensa, R. Br. 

Oxystelma esculentum, R. Br, 

Hemidesmus Indicus, R. Br. 

Periploca aphylla, Dene. 


Marsdenia tenacissim:., W. & A. 

tinctoria, B. Br. 

Pergularia pallida, W. & A. 
Gymnema sylvestris, R. Br. 
Orthanthera viminea, Wight, 
Leptadenia reticulata, W. & A. 

Spartium, Wight. 

Hoy a viridiiiora, H. Br. 
Ceropegia buibosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order 67. — Genfianaoece. 


Exaeum tetragonum, Xloxb. 

poduucuialum, L. 

Piadera pusilla, Roxl). 
Canscoradiftusa, B. Br. 


Canscora decussata, E. et S. 
Limnanthemum cristatum, Griseb. 
Iiidiciim, Griseb. 


Natural Order C)8.-^J3 igno?iia€ece. 


Calosanthes Jndica, BL 
Stercospermum chclonoides, DC. 

Luaveolens, l3C. 

Spathodea falcata, Wall. 


Spathodoa crispa, Wall. 

Tecoma undulata, Don. 

Millingtonia hortensis, L. fiL, Inlrodiiceil. 


Martynia proboscidia, Glox., naturalised. 
Pedalium Murex, L. 


Naiiirai Order ^^.-^Pedaliacecs:. 

I Sesamum Indicum, L., cultivated. TUL 


Natural Order *lO,'^Hydroph,yUac€ce, 


Natural Order 71. — Convolvulacece, 
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Calonycitioii speciosiim, Choisy. 

— miiricatam, Don. 

lpoiB.&m reptans, D. ' ■ 

: Pes-tigridis, L. 

• -dasysperma, Jacq., escaped from gardens. 

rugosa, Choisy. 

dlicaiilia, Blume. 

Ipoma'ia Tnrpethum, R. Er. 

— — pllosa, Choisy. 

chryseides, LindL 

sessiliilora, Choisy. 

Coptica, I^loth, 


Ipomoea rhyncorhiza, Dalz. 
Coiwolyulns pluricauUs, Yah 

arvensis, L. 

Aniseia calycina, Choisy. 

barlerloides, Choisy 

Porana panieulata, Roxh, 
Cressa Cretica, L. 

Evol villus alsiuoides, L. 

pilosus, Roxb, 

Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb. 

— " ■ « ■■■ maeranthaj Don. 


Natural Order 72. — Boraginaceoe, 


Gynaion vcstitum., A. DC. 
Ctirdla polygama, Roxb. 

— Eotlhi, K. et S. 

Myxa, L. 

obliqua, Willd. 

Ehretia aspera, Eoxb, 

— fioribmida, Royle. 

— Isevis, Roxb. 

— serrata, Roxb. 

. Yimiiiea, Wall. 

Tournefortia siibulata.. Hoehst. 


Toiirnefortia Royleana, DC. 
Coidenia procurabens, L. 
Heliotropium supinnm, L. 

ovalifolium, Valil. 

— — strigosiim, Willd. 

Bothriospermum teneilnm, P* 8c M. 
Arnebia hispidissima, DC. 
Cynoglossum furcatum, Wall. 

— micrautham, DC. 

Trichodesma Indlcum, H. Br. 


Natural Order 73.—* Solanacece. 


Physalis minimaj L. 

— Peruviana, L., cultivated and natum 

Used T'ipdri. 

Withauia somnifern, Don. 

Lycinm Indicum, 'Vf ight. 

Datura alba, Nees- 
— — — fastuosa, D., naturalised. 

« — Stramonium, L. 

Mcotiana Tabacum, L,, introduced an CIS.*, 
vated, Tamaku, 


Solanum nigrum, L. 

verbasciiolium, L. 

Indicum, L. 

xanthocarpum, Scbrsed. 

tuberosmn, L., potato, introduced and 

cultivated. Alu. 

— melongena, L., introduced and culti- 
vated. BrinjdL 

Capsicum frutescens, L., cultivated 
alised. Ldl mirchaj chili. 

Nicandra physaloides, Gsertn., intr' 
naturalised. 


.nd natur- 


Natural Order 74,-«^ScrophuIariac€e3, 


Vandellia erecta, Benth. 
Ilysanthes parviflora, Benth. 
Bonnaya brachiata, Link. 

— veronicoefolia, Spr. 

Scoparia dulcis, L. 

Veronica Anagallis, L. 

Buxbaumii, Tenore, 

Buchnera hispida, Lam. 
Striga euphrasioides, Benth. 

Mrsuta, Benth. 
Sopubia delphinifolia, Don. 
Ccntranthera hispida, R, Br, 


Verbascum Thapsns, L. 

Celsia Coromandeliana, L. 
Linaria ramosissima, Wall. 
Antirrhinum Orontium, L. 
Sutera glandulosa, Roth. 

Mazus rugosus, Lam, 
Lindenbergia urticsefolia, Lehm, 
Limnophila gratioloides, R. Br. 

— heterophylla, Benth. 

Herpestes Hamiitoniana., Benth. 

Monniera, H. B. K. 

Dopatrium junceum, Ham. 


Vandellia Crustacea, Benth, 


Natural Order 75. — Lentihidarice. 


Utricularia diantha, R. et S 


XTtricularia stellaris, L. 

flexuosa, Vahl 


Natural Order 7 ^^‘^Oroha^cliace(s, 

I ,®giiietla Indica, Roxb, 


Pheiipoea Xndica, Don. 

— calotropoides, Walp. 
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A^aiural Order 80.^ — Plantaginece. 


Flantago Ispagliula, Koxb. 


Natural Order SI, -^Chenopodiacecs. 

Chenopodium ambrosioides, L. 


Beta vulgaris, L., cult, 
Chenopodium album, L., Bulhwa, 


Natural Order S2.’^BaseUacei:e. 


Basella rubra, L., naturalised. 


Natural Order Sfi.-^Amarantacetje. 


Celosia argentea, L. 

cristata, L., cultivated. 

Amaranthus frumentaceus, Roxb., naturalised. 
■-**^-*— r- 3?etrojaexus, L. 

Gangetieus, L. 

' 'splhosus, 

BuxoIus,polystaeb.2fua, 'Wilid, 

. -- — Tiridls, Xt, ■ ' ■ ' } ' 

' I'lengea tehuilcEa ' .v ' / ^ ' ■ 

.iiilrua J avaiue% . JussJ ■ . 


iErua scandens, T^'all. 
lauata, 

— «•_ . BracMatB., Moi|. ■ 

Achyrantbes MdOLiata, Bl. 

— aspera, L. 

JDigera arvensis, Eorsk. 

Fupalia lappacea, BC. 

Gomphrena globosa, L., naturalised, 
Alternantbera sessilis, R. Br. ' , 


Natural Order 17 .■^Acanthacerr. 


: Eljtraria crenata, Valil. ^ 

Ebermaiera glauca, Nees. 

KygropMia polysperma, T. And. 

.spinosji, T. And. 
Calopbanes depressa, T. iind. 

Eiieliia .prostrata, Poir. 
cermia, Roxb. 

. ' — siiilTuticosa, Roxb. 

. Petalidluni baiierioides, Nees. 
Heiniagrapliis dura, T. And. 

Mrta, T. And. 

— « . Pavala, T. And. 

Dsadalacanthus nervosus, T. And. 

scaber, T. And. 

purpureseens, T. And. 

Baiieria cristata, L. 

Prionitis, L. 

cserulea, Eoxb. 


Lepidagat his. cristata, Willd. 

— cuspidata, Nees. 

' — hyallna, Nees. 

.’ Blepharis Boerhaavisefolia, ,Iuss, 


■ mollnginif oiia., N ees. 

■ edulis, Pers, 


Andrograpliis paniciilata-, B ees. . 

echioides, Nees. 

Phlogacanthus thyrsitiorus, Nees. 
Justicia Adh.atoda, L. 

pei>loides, T. And. 

procumbens, L. 

dilfusa, Wilid. 


Ruiigia pectinata, Nees. 

' — -- — repens, Nees. 
Bicliptera Hoxburghiana, Nees. 

— micranthes, Nees. 

Peristrophe bicalyciilata, Nees. 


Natural Order 7S,-^Verhenaee(£. 


Prerina herbacea, L., Gorakhpur. 

'Y ' -ena officmalis, L. 

A.vpia uodidora, Rich. 

Isntans. allja, Mill. 

— trixoliata, L. 

... mixta, L., introduced. 

■'.A.yopteris Wallichiana, Schauer. 
Tectoiia graudis, L., introduced, teak. 


Sdgun. 


Callicarpa macrophjlla, Valil 
Clerodendron serratum, Spr. 

phlomoides, L. 

Siphonanthiis, R, B.r, 


Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

parvifolia, Eoxb., Gorakhpur. 

Vitex Negundo, L. 


Natural Order 79, -~-^LabiaicB. 


Ocinium Basilicum, L,, naturalised. 

— , sanctum, L. 

Ortbosiphon vir gains, Bentb. 

palbdus, Eenth. 

Aiiisocbilus carnosiis, Wall. 
I/'jvpstemon plcctrantboides, Desf. 
C'oleb’joolda oppositiiolia, Sm. 
.Kentlia sylvestris, L. 

Y-jcopas Europojus, L. 

via piebeia, R, Br. 

Nepeta ruderalis, Ham. 


Anisomeles ovata, R, Br. 

Craniotome versicolcr, Beiitli. 

Leonurus Sibericus, L. 

Leucas urticsetblia, Bentb. 
aspera, Spr. 

cei>balotes, Spr. 

* mollissima, Wall. 

Leonotis nepettefolia, li. Br. 
Ereniostacbjs superba, Eoyle, Nahan Fas 
AJuga bract eosa, Wall, 

remota, Benth., Hardwilr. 
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.Boei'laaftTia.cliifiisa, h.-.:: 

W 1114. 


Eimiex Wallloliu, ^leissn. 

■ ' ■ : ■Tesica.riiis, : L. ■ , 

I^olyginviira Hoxiuirg’liii, Aleissn. 
— plebeiuDi, K. Br. 


LoranUms loagillorus, Desr, 


Natural Order 84. — Nyctagineoe* 

I Mirabilis Jalapa, L., naturalised. 

Natural Order ^S.^Polygonace<s. 

Polygonum herniarioides, Del. 

bai'batum, L. 

sn. glabriini, Willd. 

lauigenim, L. 

Natural Order S^.’^Loranthacece. 

[ Viscum monoicum, Roxb., Gorakhpur and banks 
I of the Ganges. 

Natural Order 61 ,—Aristolochiacece, 


Arlstolochia bracicata, Retz. 


Natural Order 8S,--^EuphorbiacecB^ 


riiyllanthus Urinaria, L. 

— — Niruri, L. 

— Madraspatensis, L 

Kmblica, L. 


Mallotus Philippensis, Mull, (Rottlera tinctoria* 
Roxb.) 

Riciuus communis, L., cultirated. 

Baliospermum polyandrum, Wight. 


simplex,’ Roxl)., var. oblongiiolius. Homonoya riparia, Lour 

j.; 1 T, olrr 


retie ulatus, Mull. 

Securii.'ega obovata, Mull. 

Breynia rhainnoides, Mull. 

Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall. 

Briedelia retusa, Spr. 

Bischoftiii Tavanica, Bl , Ilardwar, Gorakhpur. 
Crozophora puJ..ta, Juss. 

— «.» tinctoria, Juss. 

A^calypha Indica, L. ^ 

Tragia involucrata, Jacq, 

Trevvda nudiflora, Roxb. 


Jatropha Curcas, L., almost naturalised. 
Euphorbia Indica, Lam. 

pilulifera, L. 

Wallichiaiia, Boiss. 

granulata, Porsk. 

— . tbymifolia, Burm. 

Helioscopia, L. 

dracnnculoides, Lam. 

Tirucaili, Willd., in hedges, intro- 
duced. 

Pedilanthus titbymaloides, Poit, introduced. 


Natural Order 89. — Ceratophyllaceoe. 


Ceratopbylluin demersum, L. 


Natural Order ^O.^-^SaUcmeoc. 


Salix tet rasper ma, L., cultivated. 


Salix Babylonica, L., cultivated. 


Ulmus integrifolia, Wall 


Natural Order 91. — Ulmacece, 

I Sponia orientalis, L. 

Natural Order 92.-^UrticacecB. 


Cannabis sativa, L., 

IJrtica parvidora, Roxb., Rohilkband. 
Pouzolzia Indica, Gaud. 

Cudrania Javanensis, Tree., RoMlkhaud. 
Streblus asper. Lour. 

Morns alba, Wilkl., cultivated. 

Eiciis Bengalensis, L., Bar. 

- infectoria, Roxb. 


Ficus religiosa, L., PtpaL 

glomerata, Roxb. Gular, 

Carica, L., cultivated. 

caricoides, Roxb. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, L , Jack fruit, culti- 
vated. 

— Lakoocha, Roxb., Monkey jack, 

ditto. 


Naltiral Order 9 Z,-~^Fiperace<s. 


Chavlca Betle, Miq., cultivated. 


Natural Order 94.— towarmea. 
Casuaiina muricata, Roxb., planted, 1 
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Natural Order 

Pinas iongifolia, Roxb., introduced from the 
Himalayas. 

Cupressns torulosa, Don., ditto. 


Ctipressus fnnebris, End!. 

— semperTirens, 1 

Tbaja orientalis, L., ditto, 


Ctililraied, 

ditto. 


Natural Older 96. — PahnacecB, 


Plioemx sylvestris, Roxb. 


j Borassus flabelliformis, L., iutrodiii 


Natural Order 97. — Faudanem, 


Pandanns odoratissimxis, L iil., cultivated. 


Natural Order 98. — Aroidece. 


Colocasia Antiquorum, Schott, naturalised. 
Amorphophallus campanulatus, BI. 
Plesmonium margaritiferum, Schott. 


Sauromatum seftsiliilortim. Kuiitl] 
Acorus Calamus, L., naturalised. 


Natural Order 99. — Lemnacea. 

I Lemna polyrhiza, L. 

Natural Order 100. — Typlmcece. 

I Sparganium ramosiim, Hud.s, 

Natural Order 101, — Hydrocharidem, 

I Yallisneria spiralis, L. 

I Ottelia alismoides, Rich. 


Lemna minor, L, 


Typha elephantina, Roxb. 


Hydrilla verticillata, Casp. 
dentata, Casp. 


Natural Order \(^%-^Naiadacem. 


Kaias minor, DC. 


Natural Order lOS. ■^Juncagmacem. 

I Aponogeton undulatus, Roxb. 
Zannichellia palustris, L. 


Potamogeton pectinatus, L. 

crispus, L. 

natans, L, 

Natural Order l04c.--'Sc{tammeat. 

Costus speciosus, L. 

Musa paradisiaca, L., plantain, cultivated, 

Natut'al Order 105.— "OrcAzc/oce< 2 ?. 

j Habenaria commelynsefolia, Wall, 
i Zeuxine sulcata, Ldl. 

Natural Order 106. — Amarijllidece. 

Coronligo orcliioides, Roxb. | Roucroya Cantula, Haw., ditto. 

Agave species, introduced and cultivated. 


Curcuma longa, L., cultivated. 

Zinziber capitatum, Roxb., Rohilkhand. 


Eulophia campestris, L, 
— — hemileuca, L. 


Natural Order 1 07. JO lose or ees, 

I Dioscorea bulbifera, L. 

Natural Order 108. — Liliacece. 

j Asparagus racemosus, Roxb, 
— ascendens, Hoxb. 


Dioscorea saglttata, Royle. 


Gloriosa superba, L. 
Asphodelus clavatus, Roxb. 
Aloe, species, cultivated. 


Natural Order \00„*^Butomaceai, 


Butomopsis lanecolatus, Kunth. 


BOTANY, 


Ixxix 



Coiamoljiia communis, L. 
— - — salicifoiia, Roxb. 


Eriocaulon scxangulare, L. 


I Commelyna Bengalenais, L. 
I obliqua, Don. 

Natural Order 1 1 3. — Restiacect. 

\ Eriocaulon trilobum, Ham. 

Natural Order Ufl. — Cyperacece. 


Carex Wallichiana, Presc. 

Puirena pubescens, Desi. 

pentagona, W. & A. 

Pimbristylis quinquangularis, Nees. 

giobosa, Vahl. 

pallescens, Nees. 

dicbotoina, Yabi. 

jBstivalis, Vahl. 

— > comata, Nees. 

junciformis, Steud. 

cliphylla, Vahl. 

tenelk, Nees. 

ferruginea, Nees. 

Scirpus mucronatus, L. 

— maritimus, L. 

— • — afiinis, Roth. 

grossus, L. fil. 

Malacochsete pectinata, Nees. 
Abilgaardia monostachya, Vahl. 
Eieocharis pahistris, R. Br. 
Limnochloa plantagiiiea, Nees. 

acutangula, Nees. 

capitata, E. Br. 

Isolepis prolongata, Nees. 

supina, R. Br. 

— I squarrosa, Y ah.l. 


Isolepis barbata, R. Br. 

atropurpurea, Nees. 

Kyllingia brevifolia, Rottl. 

— monocephala, L. 

triceps, Nees. 

Mariscus dilutus, Nees. 

umbellatus, L. 

Eriophorum comosum, Wall. 
Cyperus pulvinatus, Nees. 
vulgaris, Sieb. 

— flavescens, L. 
mucronatus, L. 

— pygmseus, Yahl. 

alopecuroides, Roth. 

pusillusj Yahl. 

compressus, L. 

— infra apicalis, Nees. 

— — Haspan, L. 

iiiveus, Retz. 

• difformis, L. 

Iria, L. 

— rotundas, L. 

distans, L. 

exaltatus, Retz. 

— auricomis, Sieb. 


Bhdhargkds. 


Natural Order 115. — Gramineoe. 


Oryza sativa, L., Rice, cultivated. 

Hygrorhiza aristata, Nees. 

Zea Mays, L., Indian-corn, introduced from 
America ; cultivated. Makki, bhuta, 

Coix Lachryma, L. 

— gigautea, Roxb, 

Chionaiiche barbata, R. Br. 

Phalaris minor, Retz. 

Hieroehloa laxa,R. Br. 

Paspalum pedicellatum, Nees. 

Royleanum, Nees. 

— scrobiculatum, L., cultivated. 

— — ««. brevifolium, Piugge. 

filiculinum, Nees. 

Urochloa Rmbriata, Nees, 

Panicum sarxguinale, L. 

— ciliare, Retz. 

prostratum, Lam. 

— Helopus, Jacq. 
procumbens, Nees. 

Petiverii, Trin. 

miliaceum, L., cultivated, 

maximum, Jacq. 


— plicatum, Roxb. 

— ovalifolium, Peir. 

antidotale, Retz. 

longipes, W. & A. 

miliare, L. 

distachyon, L. 

.... . . . ..ir repeus, L. 

— — ~ excurrens, Trin. 

M l u hirsutum, Koch. 

. hrizoides, Jacq. 

Oplismenus colonus, Kth. 

— ^ — _ compositus, R. et S. 

frumentaceus, Link., cultivated, 

stagninus, Kth. 

Setaria glauca, Beauv. 

—— intermedia, R. and S. 

— . Italica, Kth, cultivated and naturalised. 

— verticillata, Beauv, 

Penicillaria spicata, Lam., BajMj cultivated, 
Pennisetum cenchroides, Rich. 

— dichotomum, Dil. 

Cenchrus triflorus, Roxb, 
montanus, Nees. 


Alisma Plantago, L. 


IMonochoria liastaia, Presl. 


] Monochoria vaginalis, Presl. 


Ndiural Order 112. — Cominelynaceos, 


Natural Order 110, — AUsmaeecs. 

1 Sagittaria eordifolia, Roxb, 
Natural Order 111, — Pontederece, 



BOTANY, 


Barley, cultivateJ 


Hordeam liexastlehoii, B. 
Jau, 

Lolinm temxilentuiii, L. 
Triticam vulgare, Vlil., c 
Hemartliria compressa, H. Br 
Mnesithea Isens, Eth. 
Eottbadlia exaltata, L. 
Mauisiiris granularis, L. 
Andropogon Gryllus, L. ^ 


Lappag'O racemosa, Willd. 

Aristida depressa, Eetz. 

— . setacea, Retz. 

Sporobolus diander, Beauv. 

— geniculatus, Nees. 

palUdus, Rees. 

elongatus, E.Br. 

Bporobolus tenacissiiuiis, Roxb. 

' Agrostis alba, L. 

Folypogon ]^^onspelie2lsis, Besf. 
Alopecnrus geniculatus, L. 

Anindo Karka, lloxb. 

Roxburgbii, Wight. 

Cliloris barbata, Sxvartz. 

digitata, Steud. 

villosa, Fers. 

Leptocliloa Chinensis, Kees. 

filifomiis, E. et S. 

Eleusine Indica, Gsertn. ^ ■ 

coracana, Gaartn., cultivated. 

verticillata, Hoxb. 

Dactyloctenium jEgyptiacum, Willd. 
Cynodon Dactylon, Fers. Dub grass. 
Avena fatua, L. 

Melanocencliris Eoyleana, Nees. 

Foa annua, L. 

Eragrostis Brownei, Nees. 

— —— ciliaris, L. 

— cylindrica, Nees.. 

cynosuroides, Ketz. 

diandra, Eoxb. 

megastaebya, Link. 

■ ■ — pllQsa, Beauv. 

— plumosa, Link. 

poieoldes, Beauv. 

unioloides, Nees. i 
^ , — Terticillata, Beauv. 

nutans, Nees. 

mnltifloca, Nees. 

Elytropliorus articulatus, Beauv. 
Bainbusa arundinacea, Willd, 
Dendrocalamus strictus, Rees. 


Iwarai I kus:i, iiox! 
villosiiliis, Nees. 
aunuiat us, For s k. 
punctatus, Roxb, 


pertusus, L. 

involiitiis, Steud. 

.segetiim, Triii. 

Heteropogon contortus, E. & S. 
Sorghum vulgare, Fers., cultivated. « 

Ilaipense, L. 

Gymbopogon Martini, Miiaro. 

laniger, Desf, 

— flexuosus, Nees. 

Nardus, L. 

Anatheruin muricatum, Beauv. 
Androscepia gigantea, Brong. 
Anthistiria arundmacea, Nees. 

aiiatiiera, Nees, 

scandens, Roxb. 

Antliisbiria Wightii, Nees. 

Apiuda aristata, L. 

— - comniimis, Nees. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyril. 
Sacebarum spoilt aiieum, li. 

proceriim, Roxb. 

Bara, Roxb. 

^ — , ofB,cinarum, L., cultivated. 

Erianthus Ravennai, Beauv, 
Fogonaiitlierum criiiitum, Beauv. 
Ferotis lattfolia, Ait, 


JFilices or Ferns, 


Actiniopteris radiata, Link 
Folypodium proliferum, Fr 
Nephrodium moile, Desv. 


Adiantnm caudatum, L. 

lunulatnm, Burm. 

Capillus-Veneris, L. 

Cheilaathes farinosa, Kaulf. 


Equisetacece or Horse-tails, 


Equisetum debile, Roxb, 


CharaeecB. 


Ohara species. 


Marsiliaceis, 


Marsilia q^uadrifolia, L. 
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Boundaries. 


Eta, a district of the Agra division, is bounded on the north by the river 
Ganges, separating it from parganah Ujhani of the 
Budaon district; on the east by parganah TJsaitli of the 
same district, and parganahs Kaimganj, Kampil, Shamsabad, and Hnziir Tabsii 
of the Fatehgarh district ; on the south by parganahs Bhongaon, Alipur 


fit 


2 bta district* 

Patti, Kiiraoli, Gliiror, and Mustafobad, belonging to the Mainpuri dis- 
trict; and on the west by parganah Jalesar oFtlie Agra district, and parganalis 
Sikandra Eao, Gangiri, and Atraoli of the Aligarh district^ It lies between 
north latitude 27 ’^-20 '"-3(7^ and 28°-!^, and east longi- 
tilde 78'^-*29' and 79^-19 ^-30^^, with an area, accerdi- 
iiig to the settlement returns, of OiiGjdlS acres, or l,5i0nio square niiies. liio 
length of the district from north to south, taken in a straiglit line p'.isshig throsigh 
the town of Eta, is 43*12 miles, and the breadth from south-east to is 

60*5 miles, and from south-west to nortli-east is 47 miles, Tlu; averagi* If/imih 
is about 35 miles and the average breadth is about 45 miles. The piipulaiioi* 
in 1872 numbered 703,521 s>>iils, of whom 636,140 were Hindus, ri7,278 v'orc 
Musahnans, and 94 were Christians and others neither lliiiclii nor Musalin:ln.“ 
The administrative divisions are shown in the follov;ing table, with the 

revenue and imlice iurisdictions, and their population, 
Administrative divisions. i i ' mi -i 

area, and land-revenue. The computed area in 1853 
amounted to 974,927 acres, comprising 154,782 acres from Aligarh, 278,985 
acres from Budaon, 223,937 acres from Fariikhabad, 311,935 acres from 
Mainpuri, 4,547 acres \vere gained by alluvion, and 7.41 acres by revision of 
the returns. Between 1853 and 1865 a decrease of 76,089 acres is re^forded, 
leaving the total area at 898,838 acres. Of the decrease, 17,191 acres were 
due to transfers to Aligarh, 264 acres to a transfer to Farnkiiabad, and 6,151 
acres to loss by diluvion. The area given in the text is that of the setrJement 
records, and this has been followed throughout. The area in 1875 corrected for 
alluvion is 969,562 acres. 


Tahsi'l. 

Parganah. 

L AliganJ, 

1. Azamiiagar, ... 


2. Barna, 


3. Patiali, 


4. Nidhpnr, 

JL KasganJ, 

5. Biirain, 


6. Aulai, ... 


riya. 
9. Soroi), 


Sana. 

12. Eta-Sakitj 
US. Sonhar, 

14. Marahra, 


Included in the 

Area in 

Land- re- 

Popiila- 


A iU’-i-Akbufi 

acres in 

venae in 

tioii in 

Police-station.. 

in 

3 875. 

1874-75. 

1872. 


Shamsahad, 

1G4,067 

iiS. 

1,43,188 

n 1,330 

Aligaijj. 

Barna, 

2-4,5 ■■ S 

18,210 

15,728 

Dhumri. 

Tatiali, 

42,590 

2 2, 91! 5 

31,985 

Paiiali. 

Budaon, ... 

B' 7,628 

71,380 

56,557 

Kiidirganj, 

Biliaai, ... 

66,156 

68,844 

62,913 

KasganJ. 

Budaon 

31,474 

32,640 

17,918 


Pachiaoaj 

25,640 

,23,680 

14,231 

* 

Sahiswan, 

33,672 

31,277 

24,300 

... 

. Soron, 

26,711 

25,969 

28,353 

Soron. 

Saidhupur, 

58,957 

53,000 

35,255 

Sirlipiira. 

ISabavvar and Si- 

74,531 

84,914 

58,365 

8ah.a\7ar and 

kaiidarpur Atreji. 

/■Amapiir. 

. Sakit, 

164,557 

1,84,300 

124,870 

Eta and Sakit. 

Soiihar, ... 

20,977 

16,900 

13,979 

... 

Mdrahra, 

128,029 1 

1,61,068 1 

107,701 

Marahra and 

Total, ... 


‘ 


Midhauii, 

969,562 

9,37,355 

703,485 ^ 



+ of land on the left hank of the Ganges containing a few villages still belongs 

to parganah Nidhpur, hut it is intended to transfer it to Budaon. 2 details show 69 

Bwasians, and 13 Native Christians, though only 68 are entered in tlie general re-' 
ginng a toul population of 703,486 souls, and to this I have adhered throughout. 



ADMINISTRATIVIS CHANGES. 3 

Tlie tract now known as the Eta district formed a portion . of ' Sirkars Ka- ■■ 
' , . , naiij. Koil, and Bndaon ip the time of AkbarJ The strip 

Admmistrative " changes. ‘ . _ ^ 

of land lying to the north of the Burh Ganga belonged 

at that time to the Biidaon Sirkar. Parganah Faizpiir Badariya was included 
in the Sahiswan mahalj and Nidlipur and Aulai were attached to parganah. 
Biidaoii, The parganalis of Biiram^ Paciilana, Soron, and Marahra formed a 
part of dastiir Marahra in Sirkar Koil and Siibah Agra, and parganalis Barna,. 
Patiali, Sakit, Sahawar, and Sonliar belonged to Sirkar Kanaiij and Siibah 
Agra. Parganah Azarniiagar was formed, at the commencement of the British 
rule, out of a tappa of Shamsabad, sometimes known as tappa Aliganj. Kar- 
Sana is the modern name of the old parganah of Sikandarpor Atreji in the 
Kanaiij sirkar which originally contained sixty villages, inhabited by a colony 
of Solanklii Rajpiits. A similar colony held parganah Sirhpnra or Bidhpura, 
which corresponds to the Akbari parganah of Saidhiipur. Parganah Eta was 
formerly a taliika of Saldt, and, since 1872, includes Sakit itself under the name. 
Eta-Sakit. Similarly Ears ma has been incorporated with Sahawar, under the 
name Saliawar-Karsana, since 1840. There are few districts in the province 
■where the old subdivisions have been so well kept op as in Eta, and where the 
mania for re-arranging the boundaries of parganahs has ha 1 less play : conse- 
quently the existing parganalis very fairly represent the malials formed by the 
great Akbar some three hundred years ago. 

Eta wms included in the districts ceded to the British by the Nawab of Oiidh in 
1801-02, and was distributed amongst the neighbouring 
since 1801 . districts of Etiwa, Parukhabad, Aligarh, and Morad- 
abad, but the parganalis now comprising the district ivere all so far away from, 
the central authority that, as early as 1811, it was found necessary to place a. 
European at Patiali, with criminal jurisdiction over the SLirroimding par- 

ganahs. In 1816 the head-quarters of the subdivision were, removed from 
Patiali to Sirlipura and w^ere placed under charge of Mr. Calvert, at that time- 
the Assistant Secretary to the Board of Commissioners. Daring the same year 
parganahs Bilram, Faizpur Badariya, Soron and half of Marahra were trans- 
ferred from Etawa to Aligarh - ; whilst Bta-Saldt, Sahawar and the rest of Ma- 
rahra remained in Etawa. In 1824 Elawa was distributed amongst four sub- 
col lector ates, Mainpuri, Etawa, Bela, and Sirhpnra; to the last subdivision foil 
nearly quite two-thirds of the present district. The parganalis in Aligarh,— 
Bilram, Faizpur, Soron and half Marahra— were formed into one tahsil, knovm 
as the Kasgaiij tahsil, and were transferredto the new district of Sahiswan, noiv 

' 1 Tb^ principal authorities tor this notice are notes by Mr. Leupolt on the district 

c^enerallv" by Mr. James on the castes and cultivation ; and by Mr. Hobart on agriculture The 
Settlemedt Reports or Messrs. Edmonstone, W^ynyard, Cocks, Harrison, Damell, Crosthwaite,. 
Sorter and Ridsdale, of the Civil Service, and the records of the .board of Revenue have also, 
been consulted, " Board’s Rec., March 4, 1817, No. 16. 




STA DISTRICT. 

WE as Budaon. ' Mr. Herbert was appointed Deputy Collector of Sirlipura, 
in addition to the special magisterial powers that be possessed for the suppres- 
I of dakaiti and highway robberies, he was also invested with the revenue 
sdiction and received charge of parganahs Sahawar and Sirlipiira from 
. Swetenham, and of Saldt, from the Collector of Etawad ^ He fixed Ins 
dence at Patiali and Avas succeeded by Mr. Turner, who again gave over 
rge^ to Mr. dSfewnham in 1826. In 1827 the parganahs ot loilraoi, &c., 
•(^transferred from Sahiswan (Budaon) to Sirhpura,^ uml during the same 
r the head»qiiarters were removed to Fatehgarh. In 182b tlie special magis- 
ial powers were withdrawn, but the revenue jurisdiction remained separate, 
ler Mr. Ogiivie, 'who was succeeded by Mr. Home and others, until the vear 
17, when Patiali was attached to the Azamnagar talisil in the Fariikbabad 
triet, the Sahiswan parganahs were restored to the Budaon district, and the 
Wa parganalis were given to Mainpnri. The sottlernent under Itegulation IX« 
1833 for Sonhar, Azamnagar, Patiali and Barna was made by Mr. llobinson 
the Farukbabad district; for Faizpiir Badariya, Bilram, Soron, Aulai and 

mins in the Budaon district ; for Sirhpiira, Eta- 
w’as made by Mr. Edraoiistone in the Mairipuri 
Pachlana was made by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh 
[beer was withdrawn the Ahirs and Aheriyas at 
commenced their old system of plunder and armed 
banee, and dakaitis organised by one Kanhsoya, an 
in the Mainpuri district, became so frequent that 
to make special arrangements for the preservation 
ct. The southern and central parganahs were still 
id ivere studded with mud forts surrounded with 
1 of bambu. The landholders were a turbulent and 
ved recollections of the clays when it was considered 
>r the revenue witliout some show of force accom* 
dinirly a separate charge was formed on the 26th 


formation ot the present 
district. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
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The new subdivision gradually assumed the character of a district and 
bore the name of Zila Patidi from 1845 to 1856, when the head-quarters 
were transferred from Patiali to Eta, on the Grand Trank Road, by the late 
Mr. P. 0. Mayne, O.B. The district offices were established there, and from 
1856 the practice of sending the reyenue accounts to the collectors of Mainpuri, 
Parukhabad and Budaon has been discontinued, and the district, under the name 
of Eta, has become in all respects a separate district, the head of which corres- 
ponds directly with the superior revenue authorities. The district now com- 
prises fourteen parganahs, divided amongst three tahsils, as in the preceding 
table. 

The mnnsif of Eta has original civil jurisdiction over parganahs Eta-Saldt, 
Nidhpiir, Patiali, Sonhar, Marabra, Azamnagar, and Barna, and the munsif of 
Kasganj has jurisdiction over the remainder of the district. Appeals from the 
decisions of the munsif of Kasganj are heard by the civil judge of Aligarh, and 
from those of the mnnsif of Eta by the civil judge of Mainpuri. The appeals in 
revenue cases from the Kasganj tahsil similarly fall to the judge of Aligarh, 
and those from the remaining subdivisions to the civil judge of Mainpuri. The 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in charge of Eta has the full powers of 
a magistrate of a district and of a collector of a district. All criminal appeals 
are heard by the judge of Aligarh,^ who holds criminal sessions at stated intervals 
at Eta. There are thirteen police-stations and eight outposts in the district, 
under the supervision of a district superintendent of police. The following table 
gives the number of courts at three periods 


Class of court. 

1860-51. 

1860-61. 

1870-71.' 

1875. 

Blagisterial courts, s ... 

... 


4 

7 

9 

8 

Civil courts, .«« 

<«• 


1 

3 

2 

2 

Revenue courts, 

• •t 


2 

7 

9 


Covenanted civil officers, ... 

... 

... 

i 

2 

2- 

3 




irate and two assistants, a deputy collector and three tahsildars, ail ot whom 
have certain magisterial and revenue powers. There are also two canal officers 
invested with petty magisterial powers, and one honorary magistrate, Raja 
Dilsukh Rai* The large number of revenue courts in 1870-71 was due to the 
presence of three settlement officers. There are also a civil surgeon, a district 
engineer, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

s Including, in 1875, the court of the Honorary Magistrate. 


I Since January 15, 1872, 



iPflifSii' 
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ETA DISTRICT. 


The natural divisions of the district are three : the lowlands oetween the Biirh 
Gano'a and the Ganges, the central diiab tract, and the 

Physical featnres. ^lie lowland 

tract or tarcii consists of the strip of land lying between the old liigli bank 
of the- Ganges marked by tho^ course of the Biirh Ganga and the present 
river-bed. This, tract varies in width according to the irregular windings of both 
the old and new channels, and e'xpands gradually to the south-east, where tlie" 
two channels attain their widest point of divergence. 
At the narrowest point on the north-west this lowlying 
tract is little more than two miles in width, while in the eastern part o'f par- 
ganah Nidhpiir it is .more then ten miles across. The tariii tract i'licludes 
Faizpur Badariya, Aiihii, and .Nidlipur, and has an area of 266 square miles. 
In places, the alluvial deiiosit consists of a thin crust of a few iiiclieS' in thick- 
ness ; in others of a thick and fertile stratum, wdiicli is of particiilai excelieiico 
in the hollows and depressions ; while in the higher parts there are ridges and 
undulations of bare sand. Water is in all cases accessible and close to the sur- 
face, but irrigation is seldom necessary, as the land retains sufficient moisture 
for the growth of the better crops writhoiit the need of artifi'cial irrigation. 
The portions of this tract immediately bordering on the Bdrli Ganga and the 
Ganges are paTticitlarly productive ; the former consists of a series of fertile- 
though marshy hollows, and the latter is enriched by the annual inundations, so 
that both yield crops of sugar-cane and rice without irrigation. This tract, 
however, deteriorates as it widens eastward, where sandy undulations become 
more frequent and the alluvial layer becomes thin'.iier and the rich hollows occiir^ 
less frequently. Hence it happens that ISidhpiir is inferior in fertility to the 
western parganahs and contains a thinner population and less evenly distributed.. 
The average population of the whole tract is 466 persons to the culturable square 
mile, while in Nidhpiir there are only 436. 

The central diiab tract comprises the uplands (dddu) that lie between the 
Biirh Ganga and the Kali nadi, and includes pargai.iah& 
Cential duab tract. Pachl ail a, Scroll, Sahawar-Karsana, Siiiipura, Patiali, 

Barna, Azamnagar, and three-fourths of Bilram, with an area of 727 square miles. 
This tract, a,s , a rule, is a level plain, but, in parts, comprises a series of sliglitiy 
undulating plains interspersed with low hillocks of pure white or yellow sand 
and patches and tracts of good loam, chiefly in the vici'iiity of villages, the- sites 
of which seem to have been chosen with reference to siicli advantages of situation. 
Here, even when the soil has originally been sandy, manure and high cultiva- 
tion have rendered it consistent and fertile. Generally the poorest and sandiest 
tracts lie along the high bank of the Kali and Burh Ganga. Good rMuiaesoil is 
of more frequent ocurrenee down the centre of this tract, where patches of usar 
and the remains of dhdk jungle are also to be found. The narrow strip of 






low4 jing alia vial land fringing tlie course of the two streams compensates partly 
for tlie poorer quality of the uplands immediately above them. 

The tract to the south of the Kali Nadi comprises parganahs Eta-Saldt^ 
Tract south of the Kali Soiib^r, Marahra, and about one-fourtli of Bilranij with 
an area of 517 square miles. This is by far the richest, 
part of the district. A small strip of sand intervenes between it and the Kali^ 
and there are a few sandy patches of small extent here and there, but, on the 
whole, the soil is rich and productive, and consists of a strong clay intermingled 
with the immeose usa?' plains ibr which the district is noted. Irrigation takes 
place both from wells and canals. In parganah Marahra a considerable increase 
in the production of reli is attributed to the influence of the canal, and in the 
mar tracts adjoining the main canal 7^eh is found in large patches, but whether 
^ ^ this is due to the action of the canal on the spring 

level or not has not been decided. This much majy 
however, be said, that where reh previously exists in the soil excessive irriga- 
tion has the effect of disseminating it and causing it to break out in fields 
where it had not been seen before. Reh appears in this district in the tardi 
lands in parganah Soron, in the Granges hkddir^ and near the bed of the river ; 
in parganah Azamnagar, in the Mdch'r land just below the upland ridge and 
eight to ten miles from the river, and throughout Marahra in depressions near 
the canal. In the Ganges khddir^ some reh occurs in bh'ur land, and near Thana 
Daryaoganj in ddmat soil. Here there is a considerable lake, the water of which 
is quite red with reh in the dry season, when the water is low. Where reh 
effloresces the crop is generally poor, but still Jchaj'dv and babtU trees and 77idnj 
and ddbh grass will grow in this land, whilst in usar land proper no grass "will 
grow", and when dug up it hardens into regular dry lumps. No instances of 
attempts at the reclamation of land infested with saline matters have been 
recorded, nor has any cure for it been proposed. Here, as elsewhere, it is more 
remarkable after the rains, when the moisture has been evaporated by solar 
heat, and then the wdiite crust appears to be dissolved and canded away at the 
first showier. Mr. Barstow says that opinions vary amongst the people as to 
whether reh is worse after heavy or light rains. By heavy rains the surface 
efflorescence is more washed away, and observers do not seem to have distin- 
guished between the disappearance of the effect and the diminution of the cause* 
crops are said to be most injured by it^ perhaps because low-lying lands 
are generally affected by SLud kliarif crops are seldom sown in low-lying 
lands (except rice), on account of the danger from flooding, so that nearly all 
low-lying land is cultivated for the rahid^ As a rule, the impregnation of the 
soil does not extend to more than ten or tw’elve feet from the surface, and the 
area affected does not appear to have increased to any appreciable extent dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. 
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The district contains a very large amount of waste land, amounting to hard- 
ly less than one-fifth of the total area. The culturable 
Waste lands. poytioQ .^vill, doubtless, be brought under the plough as 
canal irrigation is extended, but the greater portion of the mar plains and 
treeless hhAr wastes is uncultiirable, and gives the district the bare appearance 
already mentioned. This is occasionally relieved by the presence of groves oi 
trees in the vicinity of the larger villages and towns, but the grove area, 
according to the records of the recent settlement, comprises only Virfh part of 
the total area. There are no ravines like those to be found in the Agra and 
Etawa districts, hut occasionally on either side of the Ivali Nadi the land is 
more or less cut up by the combined action of tne river and the lains. Poi- 
tions, too, of the high bank separating the uplands from the bed of the Ganges 
are somewhat broken up from the same causes. Eesides the tisct) plains 
already mentioned, the great pasture lands of the district may be divided into 
two classes : the katris or reed-producing lands along the Ganges and Burh 
Ganga, and the jungles or bans. The principal katris are those in the neighhour- 
hood of Kadirganj and other villages along the south bank of the Ganges ; 
those near Jori Nagla and other villages along the north bank of the Ganges, 
and the katri of varying breadth ruuning along the Biirh Ganga from Soron 
past Patiali to Barhola and Thana Daryaoganj.i xhere is little jungle, and 
that which exists is composed of dhdk trees (Butea frondosa). The principal 
jungles are those of Pinjri, in pargauah Azamnagar ; Ahrai, Kachhyawara, 
which is one of the largest, Thana Uaryaoganj and Rampur, also in the same 
parganah; Utariia, Sikahra and Arjunpur, in parganah Sirhpura; Maludclco 
ka ban and Sonsa to the north of parganah Sonhar ; Karbar in parganah 
Paclilaua, and Sirsa Tibu on the Eta and Kasganj road, in parganah Marahra. 
The zamindars do not derive any dues from these tracts as pasture lands. The 
tribes engaged in pasturage are the Ahirs and Garariyas, called professionally 
Chai’wayas, Ohaupayas, and Gwdlas, who receive fees varying from one to four 
annas per mensem for each head of cattle under their charge. 

The natural division of soils is into ddmai, mattiudr, and bhiir. The first is 
a mixture of clay and sand, the second is clay, and the 
third is sand. Besides these are the conventional deno- 
minations of bdra, manjha, and harha. Bdra comprises the lands lying near the 
village site, which are, also, often called ‘gauJidii’ when manured. Those removed 
a degree further from the village site are called manjha, and the outlying lands 
are known as harha. The proportion of bdra lands to the enltivated area sel- 
dom exceeds five lo six per cent., while the manjha lands cover about eight to 
nine per cent. The area and percentage on the total cultivation of these several 

1 The estimated Taitie of the reeds growing in the kaiHs of p.-irganah Nidhpur is Bs. 0,0-;0, but 
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soils on the ' culii’vated area existing at the recent settlement Tfas' found to be 
as follows : — 


Class. 

a 

*‘ss 

•s 

5 

O 

Percentage. 

^<SI 

.Ev* 

C3 

Percentage. 

Dumat. 

Percentage. I 

1 

S 

Percentage. 

o 

H 

Percentage. 

Irrigated. 

Acres. 

41,004 

7 

AcreSi 

21,581 

4 

Acres. 

132,759 

21 

, Acres. 
30,627 

5 

Acres. 

225,071 

■ 37 

Tarii, ... 

i,U3 


13,128 

2 

18,101 

3 

3,991 

i 

36,328 

6 

Unirri- 

13,094 

2 

12,55 4 

2 

124,836 

20 

206,546 

33 


67 

gated, 








j 357,030 


Total, ... 

55,211 

9 

47,258 

8 

276,696 

44 

2il,164 

39 

619,329 

I0f> 


The parganah details of soils will be found under the parganah notices. 

The river Ganges, which foi’ms, for about 32 miles, a portion of the northeni 

boundary of this district, flows in a south-easterly direct 

Hivers. Ganges. . . ^ p ji . . 

tion at a distance varying irom three to ten miles from 

its old bank. The change in the bed of the river took place, according to tradition-^ 
some eight or nine hundred years ago.^ The former course is still marked by 
very shallow streams, or rather a succession of marshes, called the Biirh Gangayor 
old Ganges. It flow’-s in some places close under the old bank, and in others at 
a short distance from it. The bank itself is known as the 'paliar (or hill), and has a 
mean height of about twenty feet above the lower plains, but in some places attains 
a heif^ht of from thirty to forty feet. It varies considerably in appearance at 
different places : sometimes it descends with a gentle slope to the lowdands, in- 
to which it imperceptibly disappears, and again it rises abruptly, like a wall, or 
juts out into the plain below like the bastion of some huge fort. The Ganges is 
the only river in the district on wdiich boats of six hundred maunds and upwards 
can he navigated. There are no nalas of any importance falling into the Gan- 
ges direct behveen it and the Biirh Ganga, The latter stream drains all the 
country between the water-shed which divides it from the Ganges and that 
which separates it from the Kali, but has no important tributary. It passes 
close to Soron, two miles from Sahawar and one mile from Patiali. 

The Kali Nadi flows to the south of the Burh Ganga, and at a distance of 
from seven to seventeen miles from it. It enters the 
Kah Xadi. district from Aligarh on the north, and taking a 

south-easterly course, becomes the boundary between the Barna and Azamnagat 
parganahs of Eta and the Mainpuri district.^ The Kali flows in a deep sandy 
bed with well-defined banks through the midst of a valley averaging from a mile 
to a mile and a half in wddth, which has been excavated by its stream. In the 
cold and dry seasons it contains from one and a half to two feet of water, und* 

1 Sir H. Elliot adduces good reasons for stating that the change occurred since the tinie of 
Akbar" Beanies’ Elliot, H., 29. In this district the Kdli Nadi is frequently called the Kalindrl. '■ 
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is about sixty feet broadj with a velocity of one and a half miles an , lioiir. 
In the rains it inundates the valley through which it flows and becomes a stream 
of considerable breadth and great depth, but too violent to admit of naviga- 
tion* The Kali flows at a distance of four miles from M4ralira, one mile from 
Kasgaiij, three miles from Amapur, three miles from Siiiipura, and about one 
mile from Dhumri. The banks of the K4Ii must in former days have been the 
seat of great and populous cities, as the extensive mounds (khera) of Atranji, 
Sardi Aghat, and Sankisa show. Kanauj was built at its confluence with the 
Ganges, and carries with it very many reminisceiu^es of the ancient liistorj of 
the du4b for the first ten centuries of the Gliristian era. 

The Kali forms the main drainage channel of the district, carrying off the 
superfluous moisture of the tract lying between the water-shed which separates it 
from the Biirh Ganga on the east and that dividing it from the Isanon the west. 
The following ndlas or small streams fall into the Kali, the Nhn, which 
flows into it at Barswa nearBilram; the Birona, which passes by Hanauta and 
joins the Kali near Kasganj ; the Marupura nala, which flows into it near Kadrai ; 
the Karon nda, which joins it near Mandir ; the Kama n-ila, which Joins it 
about three miles from Dhumri ; and the Bhongaon nala, which flows into it near 
Sarai Aghat, and which passes about five miles from Aiiganj. The Kali is exten- 
sively used for irrigation. Both the Ganges and the Kali are liable to inundate the 
land lying near their streams, and when excessive, the inundations injure the 
crops standing on the lands flooded, but otherwise they are a source of fertility 
by depositing a layer of fine mud and decayed vegetable matter. Lands, how- 
ever, which during a time of flojd are subject to the action of the current of 
the Ganges are often covered with unfertile worthless sand, or the alluvial deposit 
may be swept away, or it may happen that large patches of land may be washed 
away. 

The Arand or Eatwa or Rind flows through a portion of the south of the dis- 

Other streams. both theso 

rivers form considerable streams, but in the cold and hot 
seasons they are almost perfectly dry. Neither of them are at any time navigable. 
The Isan enters this district from Aligarh, and flowing through parganahs Md« 
rahra and Eta-Sakit, passes, after a very winding course, into parganah Ghiror 
of the Mainpuri district. It is merely a drainage channel carrying off the sur- 
face water in the rains, and is occasionally used as a canal escape. It runs, for 
the most part, in a narrow deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding 
the adjacent lands only in times of very heavy rain, but in one part, where it runs 
Ihrou^h a long tract of low-lying land in the portion of its course where it is 
csrossed by the road to.Shikohabad, its channel is hardly distinguishable, and in 
the rains -this do^.4jdng is fexftilised ,by. the inundation of the river and 
w'-rnQi for-, me oultiy^tion. Beyond this 'place' the. river again 
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returns to its chanuel, which is now somewhat wider* It affords in places ■ 
a little irrigation -for the rabi crops during the earlier part of the season 
bj being dammed acrossj but when waste water is sent down it from the 
canalj the cultivators who use it have to pay a water-rate* The Isan passes,, 
close to Nidhaulij two miles west of Eta and four miles from Sakit* It has 
no tributaries of any importance except the nameless nai4 which flows past Eta 
on the east and passes through the Grand Trunk Road near Mr* Mayne’s drain* 
TheBagarh is a small stream which rises in the north-east of Azainnagai *5 where 
it forms a series of shallow depressions, deepening ccasionally into jMls which 
ultimately form a stream that flows into the Farukhabad district. Its bed, as 
the stream mostly dries up soon after the rains, affords some good tardi cultiva- 
tion. 

The rivers above mentioned form the main lines of drainage; but do not 
thoroughly fulfil this object, for a great deal of water 
lodges in marshes orjhils in different parts of the district* 
The most noted of these are the Riistamgarh jhll in parganah Marahra; the Mahota 
and Tbana Daryioganj jhils in parganah Azaranagar, and the Sikandarpur jhil 
in Nidhpur. These, besides the smaller sheets of water near Eta, Aliganj, 
Sahiiwar, Sakit, Northa in parganah Bilrara, Pahladpur near Soron, and Kasol^ 
are the favourite resorts of thousands of water-fowl during the cold season* 
The Thaua Darjaoganj jbil lies close to the old bank of the Ganges and once 
formed a portion of the bed of that river Disputes between riparian proprietors, 
owing to alluvion or cliluvion occurring on the banks of 
Eipaiian di i t s. Ganges, are decided in accordance with the common 

rules observed in other districts. A different practice, however, obtains with 
regard to the lands lying along either bank of the Kali Nadi. Here, where 
any part of an estate is cut away and formed on the opposite bank, the newiy- 
formed land is claimed and taken possession of by the proprietors within whose 
lands the alluvion has accrued. 

Daring the cold and hot seasons, two bridges-of-boats are maintained 
over the Ganges : firsts on the Hathras and Eohil- 
Ferries and bridge . Kachhla G hat, where the Ganges 

1ms a breadth of about four miles in the rains and a depth of42 feet, and 
a breadth in the cold season of 500 feet and a depth of ten feet with a sandy 
bottom : second^ on the Patiali and Budaon road, where the Ganges has a similar 
character* At the commencement of the rains the bridges are broken up, but 
boats are always available. There are also boat ferries at Kadirganj, Shahbaz- 
pur, and numerous other points along the river, most of which are kept up by 
the zammdars as a private speculation for the convenience of the neighbouring 

^ On the south bank of the Thana Daryaoganj jhil there is a remarkable banyan tree, which at 
3^ 8" from the ground is 37^ 9*'' in, girth. The area of the land covered by its shade at noon oa the 
l4th Majj 1871, was one rood and nineteen poles, 
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villages* There are niimeroiis ferries outlie Kali, the most iiuporfcarit being, (1) 
that at On, north of Eta, on the Eta and Patiali road ; here the Kali lias a 
breadth of 3,060 feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth of 100 
feet and a depth of 3 feet in the cold season ; two large boats are always available. 
(2) Dhumri on the Eta and Aliganj road ; here the river has a breadth of 4,500 
feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth and depth in the cold 
season as before ; tlie banks in both places are low and the bed is sandy ; two 
boats are availablCo (3) On the Eta and Sabawarroad, where the river is 2,'JOO 
feet in breadth in the rains and 12 feet in depth, with a breadth of 80 feet and 
a- depth of two feet in the cold season. These ferries are kept up during* 
the whole year, as during the rains the river is not fordable, and at other 
seasons, owing to its use as a canal escape, the depth of the stream varies 
considerably. There are bridges over the K4ii on the Hathras road at the 32nd 
and 33rd miles, where the river has a breadth of seven furlongs in the rains and 
a depth of 20 feet and a breadth of 120 feet in the cold season, with a depth of 
8 feet. A bridge was built, at Nadrai, by a man of the Teli (or oiEpresser) cast© 
some 100 years ago. It had the fault oommon to indigenous engineering, of hav- 
ing the diameter of the piers much in excess of the water-way, and in comiection 
with the construction of the aqueduct by which the Lower Ganges canal is to 
be carried across the Kali Nadi, it has been found necessary to take down the 
bridge and replace it by one of modern construction. 

The following statement sufficiently explains the position of the remaining 
ferries and bridges, giving the road, mile of road, and the depth and breadth 
pf the streams in the rains and in the cold season : — 


Name of road. j 

Q . 

rz! 

«;> aJ 

Name of 
stream. 

Bridged 
or not. 

In time of flood. 

Ckaraeier of 

p 

Breadth. 

Deptli. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

Grand Trunk Road, ... 

262 

Kharwar, ... 

Bridged, 

35 

6 

Sloping, 

Loam* 

Hathras and Kachhla, ... 

3! 

Manipur, ... 

Ditto, ... 

39 

6 

Ditto. 

Sand. 

PUto, 

46 

Burli Ganga, 

Ditto, ... 

1 mile 

2-1 

Low. 

Ditto. 

I)itto, 

... 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

mile 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

48 

Khajani, ... 

Ditto, ... 

500 

5 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Eta to Kdsganjj* 

8 

Karon, 

Ditto, ... 

670- 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

' Do. to Tuodla, 

3 

lean, 

Ditto, ... 

730 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Ditto, 

10 

Araiid, 

Ditto, ... 

1,200 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Shikoliahad, ... 

7 

Isan, 

Ditto, ... 

soo 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Do, to AliganJ, 

1 10 

Unnamed, »*• 

Ditto, ... 

200 

4 

Dit'to. 

Ditto. 

Aliganj to Sarai Aghat,,.. 

1 10 


Ditto, 

70 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

* Ditto to Farukhabadg 

2G 

Bagarh, 

Ditto, ... 

150 

4 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dta to Patiali, 

2 

Kharwar, ... 

Ditto, ... 

200 

3 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Patiali to Badaon, 

2 

Burh Ganga, 

Unbridged, 

500 

6 

Sloping. 

Sand.', 

Ditto, ... 

9 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

160 

B 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

KS-sganj to Sab^war, 

3 

Not named,,.. 

Bridged, 

80 

S 

Ditto. " 

Ditto* 

• Eta to Sakit, ... 

8 

.«»' ' ' 

Unbridged. 

1,200 

S 

Ditto. 

Loam#. 

Ditto, 

10 

... 

Ditto, ... 

2,700 

4 

Ditto.'; 

.Ditto* 

; Sakit to Aspiir, ... 

1 


Bridged, 

1,380 

5 

Ditto, 

Ditto#'' 

• Eta to Nidhanli, 

10 

Isan, 

DfEto, ...i 

450 

6 

Ditto, 

Ditto# 

. DittOy 

13 

Arand, 

Ditto, 

900 

6 

Ditto, 

Ditto* 

, . Mtohra to Nadrai, ... 

2 

Not named,,,. 

Ditto, 

80 

6 

'■'Steep.':; 

Ditto, 


With tha exception of the second portion of the Biirh Gangaj crossed by the 
Hathras and Rohilkliaiid road, all these streams and nMas are dry in the cold 
and hot seasons, and the Biirh Ganga where referred to contains only about one 
foot of water, . 

There are no large towns with a community subsisting by river traffic in this 
^ district. As already mentioned, the Ganges is the only- 

navigable river in the district. The merchants of Kdsganj 
send down large quantities of cotton, indigo, oil-seeds and grain to Kachha Gh4t 
on the Ganges for transmission hy river, and on a smaller scale those of Dund- 
\v4raganj and I\4dirganj use the Kadirganj ghat. There is also a little traffic 
at Nidhauli, on the Ganges canal, in cotton, indigo-seed, and grain. The rivers 
are not used as a motive power for machinery, nor could they be so used. At 
Chhachena however, seven miles below Eta, on the Lower Ganges canal, water- 
power equivalent to 200 horse-powder will be available. It is roughly estimated 
that about one thousand persons live more or less by the river industries of the 
district ; among these the Kahars or Dlumars, throughout the whole district, 
number 23,104, but these men are more cultivators than fishermen, and only 
eke out a livelihood by fishing in favourable seasons. The Mallali population 
exclusively devoted to navigation is small in number and of little importance. 

The Et4wa and Cawnpore branches of the main Ganges canal pass through a 
C nals small portion of parganah Marahra in the south- 

w-es tern corner of the district. The Cawnpore branch 
runs between the Isan on tlie east and the Rind on the w^est, and the Etawa line 
runs to the west of the latter stream. The Cawnpore branch close to the point 
where it is crossed by the Eta and Agra road is distant five miles from the Isan, 
whilst immediately eastward of the same point and of the village of Sawant Khera, 
it comes in direct contact with the hollows of the Eiiid. The course of this 
stream here is very tortuous and directly at right angles to that of its general 
alignment, bearing, as it does, from west to east between the villages of Sawant 
Khera and Gilaoli. The surface slope of the country from Nanu in the Aligarh 
district, where the Cawnpore terminal branch commences, to Sawant Khera, or a 
line of 30 miles, is 42*35 feet, or an average per mile of 1*41 foot. A cross-section 
here from the Isan to the Rind shows that the bed of the former is 5*44 feet 
below that of the Rind, and the latter river maintains its elevation above the 
Isan throughout the whole length of its course afterwards, Thebreadth of the 
canal channel is 69 feet, with a depth of water of six feet at high water. The 
berm is eight feet above the canal bed, and the upper bank is two feet above 
the berm. Altogether there are 24 miles of main canal, froni which 54|- miles of 
rdjbahas^ 42 miles of minor rdjbahas, and 42|- miles of g£s or small channels 
are given off. The- Cawnpore branch alone is now navigable, but it is intended 
to make the Etawa branch also navigable to the Jumna. 
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. The Lower Ganges canal, taking its rise at Narora near Rajgli^t, in the Bulaiid- 

shahr district, when completed, will alter the irrigation 
Lower Ganges canal. „ , . . ,, ,, 

of the district considerably. Portions of it are now com- 
pleted. It enters the Eta district near the village of Knmraua, a mile and a half 
to the south of the Edrh Ganga in parg iiiah Paciiiana ; thence It passes in a 
southerly direction to Jhabar, where, in the twenty-sixth mile of the course 
of the canal from Narora, a branch line intended to irrigate the Kali- 
Ganges dii4b is given off. The entire length of this branch from Jhabar 
to its termination in a ravine near Yakiitganj is eighty miles. From Jhabar 
the Eta canal runs southwards and crosses the Kali half a mile up-stream above 
the Kadrai bridge on the Kasganj road to Rafipor, 'whence it takes a bend 
towards Sirsa Tibu in parganah Marahra, and passing through the villages ot 
Jirsmi and Kasann, crosses the Grand Trank Road at Ohhachena, and thence enters 
the Maiupuri district. A supply branch for the Uawnpore terminal branch of 
the main Ganges canal passes south from Rafipur through Tatarpur, Arthala and 
Kamsan to Bhandera, where it joins the canal. The Fatehgarh branch proceeds 
from Jhabar across the Hafchras and Rohilkhand road, midway between Soron 
and Kasganj, and thence in a south-easteidy direction between the Biirh Ganga 
and the K4U to Bilsarh, and through L&lpur into the Farukhabad district. As 
bo th the Oawnpore and Etawa branches of the Ganges canal pass along the water- 
shed of the country, and not across the lines of drainage, the ill-effects observed 
in other districts have not yet been experienced here, nor has the efflorescence 
of reh from over-saturation as yet deteriorated the land in any considerable 
clegreej The constant and regular supply of water has, how'ever, induced cultiva- 
tors to sow valuable crops, which without manure or fallow considerably exhaust 
the land, and are also said to render it unproductive unless irrigated. The prin- 
cipal loss occurring in this district from canals is from the damage caused by 
the occasional bursting of a rdjhaha, but the benefits from the presence of the 
canal are so enormous that these incidental injuries are scarcely worthy of 
notice. 

There is no railway passing through the district, but the town of Eta is ac- 
cessible by rail from the equally distant railway sta- 
tions on the East Indian line of Shikohabad, 35 miles 
00, between which and Eta there is a good straight metalled road ; and Tundla, 
also 35 miles distant, which is connected by a raised and bridged road ; of which 
eleven miles lying within the Eta district are metalled* 
The necessity for metalling the latter line throughout 
has been frequently urged on both Government and the local committees of 

' ^ Mr. Kidsdale, the settlement oJlcer, only knew of two instances where several fields of good 
land bad become uncnlturable by the recent efflorescence of reh^ and these were near the Cawn* 
pore branch of the canal. 
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Roads. 


tlie districts tliroiigh wliicli it passes, and there is now some hope that this work 
will be taken in hand. The road, if completed, would not only place Eta in 
direct communication with the military station of Agra, but would be the main 
line by which the traffic of Jalesar and other large towns along it would reach 
the railway. The Hdthras station on the same line of railway is 39 miles from 
Eta by the Grand Trunk Road as far as Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, 
and thence by the Rohilkhand, KasganJ, and Hathras road. . 

The district contains 101 miles of first-class metalled roads, 113| miles of 
second-class raised and bridged but unmetalled roads, 
and about 327 miles of unraised and iinbridged roads. 
Mere village roads and cart-tracks, which abound in the disti-ict, are not included 
in the above. Year by year portions of the third-class roads are taken up, re- 
aligned, raised and bridged, but a considerable time must elapse before the funds 
available will allow of the completion of this work. The principal metalled 
road in the district is the Grand Trunk Road (26 miles 4,299 feet), which rims 
in a north-westerly direction from Mainpiiri to Aligarh, comprising the 250th 
to the 276th milestones from Allahabad, and costing for maintenance Rs. 5 
per mile per month, or Es. 1,600 per annum, and for renewal of four miles 
every year Rs. 4,400. There is one encamping-ground at the 254th mile, 
another close to Eta, and a third at Bhadwas near the Aligarh boun- 
dary. Next in importance is the Rohilkhand, Kasganj, and Hathras 
road running from Kachhla Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges, through So- 
ron and Kasganj, south-west to Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, where it 
joins the Grand Trunk Road, The length of this road in the Eta district is 25 
miles 1,620 feet There are encamping-grounds at Nagla Dakheria, Bakner, 
and Soron Sarai. The Kali is crossed by a bridge at Nadrai, and the Biirli Gan- 
ga by two bridges near Soron, The importance of these two lines in a milita- 
ry and commercial point of view cannot be overrated. The traffic returns are 
given hereafter for all the main lines of road. Another metalled road 15|- miles 
m length connects Eta with Kasganj, joining the Rohilkhand and Hathras road 
some little distance below Nadrai, and maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,418 : 
it crosses the Karon by a bridge. The Eta and Shikohabad road is metalled 
for 12J miles in this district at an average annual cost of Rs. 1,740. It crosses 
the Isan by a bridge. Next comes the Eta and Tundla road, which is metalled 
for 1 I J miles in this district, at an average annual cost for repairs of Rs...8Q0. 

The unmetalled raised roads in the district have been specially aligned 
with a view to meeting the wants of the numerous small 
Mmor roads. trading villages with which the district is studded. The 

average cost of maintenance for the five years ending in 1872' has been Rs. 2,532 
per annum. The third-class roads cost during the same period Rs. 816 a year. 
The position of Eta on the Grand Trunk Road, with good communications 
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between it and all tbe neighbouring districts, is favourable to cotnmerco, and 
removes all fear of any difficulty in transporting food-grains in seasons of 
scarcity. The comparative cost of transmitting grain by rail, road and river 
is discussed in the notice of the Meerut district, and need not be further noticed 
here. The second-class roads are as follows 

Miles, Feet. Miles. Feetd 

Etato AligaBj ... • 33 0 Eta by Nidhatili (to booiadar j) 15 0 

AliganJ circle road, ... 2 2*640 Marahra and Marahchi, 4 0 

EtatoPatiaU, ... ... 22 0 Aspur to Sakit, 3 2,640 

Fatiali to Diindwaraganj, ... 4 0 KasganJ to boundary, 9 2,610 

Eta to Marabra. ... ... 12 0 Marahra to Nadrai, ... ...4 l,‘2oi) 


Period. 


Ist June to SOth 
September, 
list October to 
3 1st January. 
Ist February to 
&lst May. 



.. 32 

6 

Kaiirganj, 

.<« 

... 

« • 

18 

7 

Ainapur, 

... 



.. 10 

0 

Sahawar, 

... 



17 

0 

Marahra, 



• tf « 

.. 14 

0 

Scroll, 

... 
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Nidhauli, 

... 
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PART ir. 

PnODUCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT. 

Eta has* always been noted for its good shooting. Wild cattle are tobe found 
Animal kingdom. ™ Arjunpur jungles in parganah Sirbpura, tbongb 
the numbers are yearly decreasing. Nilgai (Portax 
pictus) occur in most parts of the district, and the common antelope or black buck 
is found in herds on every large usar and hMr plain. Wolves are found in the 
larger jungles and in the wilder parts of the south-east of the district. Hares and 
grey partridge abourid, and black |)artridge are common in the Ganges kliddir 
and along the Bdrhganga. Sand-grouse frequent the usar plains, and in the cold 
weather evevyjhU and large sheet of water is covered with all descriptions of peli- 
cans, geese, ducks, teal, coots, and water-hens. The banks of the Bnrh Ganfra 
especiail j abound wltli all the larger species of game, partridges of both kinds, 
water-fowl and snipe. During 1 870-71 the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals and snake-bites was, from hydrophobia, 2; alligators, 2 ; snakes, 
2o. In 1872 the deaths were 30, in 1873 there were 23 deaths from the same 
causes, and, in 1874 there were 32 deaths. The usual sanctioned scale of rewards 
is in force, but rewards are only claimed for the destruction of wolves, and of an 
occasional leopard that finds its way here from the other side of the Granges. A 
few persons drive a small trade in supplying wild-fowl for the Bareilly tealeries 
and in preparing antelope skins for the Cawnpore market, but the traffic is in- 
significant and hardly deserving notice. 

There is no paiticular breed of cattle in the district. The cattle used for 

Domestic cattle. agricultural purposes are the usual small, thin, wiry 

breed common to the duab. As water is everywhere to 
be found close to the surface the necessity for a superior and strong breed of 
cattle does not exist. Bullocks employed for drawing water or ploughing cost 
from fifteen to thirty rupees a pair. Those used in country carts for the car- 
riage of goods cost from thirty to sixty rupees a pair. Bullocks for carts for the 
conveyance of travellers cost from fifty to one hundred rupees a pair, and hand- 
some trotting bullocks for the superior class of rat/is or native carriages cost 
from sixty to one him ired rupees a pair. The price of a corainoiUajf^w (or pony) 
varies from ten to twenty rupees^; the large pony, commonly used by zamin- 
dars, fetches from twenty to fifty rupees. A still larger one, commonly kept by 
the better class of proprietors, will cost from fifty^to one bund red rupees^ while the 
wealthier classes purchase their horses at the Batesar fair in the Agra district, and 
give from one to two hundred rupees. The common (or pony) is bred in 
the district, still little has been done to improve the breed of cattle or horses up 
to the present time The local officers consider that the district presents a fair 
field for the introduction of any practical scheme which might be adopted for 
the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle. The people are not slow to 
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appreciate the benefits which would follow the iatrodiiction of good breedsj nor 
are they too apathetic to take advantage of any opportunity given for im- 
provement. A good Nagor bull from a Hariaoa cow and one from a Mysore 
cow were presented to the zammdars a few years ago, and produce goodinilch“ 
cows, but, as a rule, they have been found too heavy for the small breed of 
agricultural cattle found in the district. 

The food of cattle varies with the time of year and the crops in season. 
From Kdrttik (October-November) to Phdlgun (Febrii- 
tood of cattle. the stalks and leaves of jodr and hdp'a known as 

to&i, and the chaff of and are given as fodder. In Bkddon 

(Aiigust-September) the stalks of maize and jodr are also given. At the 
end of the cold w^eather the refuse of the sugar-cane after the juice has been 
expressed and the leaves are made use of is given to buffaloes. From Chait 
(March) to Asdrh (June) the chaff of wheat, barley, gram and arhar is chiefly 
used for the more valuable cattle, with an occasional feed of barley and arhar 
in the cold season, and cotton seed (binaula) in the rains 5 
also given to milch-cattle, and grass at all seasons where procurable. Grass 
forms the principal food for horses, with fnoth and mdng chaff during the rains, 
and in the cold weather barley and gram ground together. A common bullock 
will eat every day about ten sers of chaff, stalks and leaves chopped up together, 
besides grass, at a cost of about Rs. 18 a year. The superior descriptions of 
cattle get two to four sers of gram or arhar daily according to their size, value, 
and the means of the owner. A good horse gets from two to three sers of gram 
or barley a day, and a man on Rs. 2 a month is kept to look after him. The 
cost per annum varies with the amount of food, but a horse receiving two sers 
©f gram a day does not cost less than Rs. 90 per annum for bis keep. 

There is little fishing in this district, as there are few large lakes and rivers. 

^ Kabars and Dhimars are the only castes that engage 

in fishing, and this they only follow as a casual resource 
at certain seasons. Fish is seldom brought to market, and then seldom sells 
for. mpre than half an anna a pound, whilst first-class mutton fetches one 
anna and second-class mutton nine pies a pound. Brahmans, Khatris, Bar- 
hais, Bhats, Sonars, Kdyaths, and Baniyas alone abstain from the use of 
fish in this district. Sweep nets are used for catching fish in the Ganges 
and those parts of the KMi Nadi where deep water can be found. At times 
in the hot and cold seasons, when the water is low, the river is dammed up and 
swept with nets besides being used for irrigation. In the Biirh Ganga, 'which 
is a mere marsh with a slight current in the rains, the stream is dammed up 
after a few days’ rain, and one opening is left where a wicker basket, (kdnch) 
is, placed, into- which the fish fall, and from it there is no escape. Casting-nets 
with a mesh of one 4 hrrdl of an inch are also used in the shallow’er parts of the 
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Kalij and in the tanks mdjMls^ in which during the rains numhers of small 
frj are taken. The ordinary hook and line is also everywhere used. The 
district has no low-lving lands or paddy-fields where fishing for the smaller 
species could be carried on. The principal kinds of fish caught during the 
cold and hot seasons for food are the Idachiy sanr^ s^ngk^ kailiya^ 

rohu^ kadhu^ Mrhdr^ genr^ kadha^ uamini^ sahra^ kench^ paitray and anwdri. 
The crops most commonly grown in the district are wheat, barlejj rice, 

peas, gram, mdnq. cotton, hemp, tiL mustard, indigo, 

Vegetable kingdom. ^ , ' ’ , ’ , 

sa mower, Inaian-coi'n, goar^ hojray red pepper, pota- 
toes, carrots, melons, radishes, sugar-cane, and poppy. The actual cultivated 
area during the year of measurement at the settlement which lasted from 
Distribution of cultiva- 1863 to 1872-73 M'as 6i9,329 acres, of which 332,983 
ted area at settlement. acres were tinder kharif crops and 286,344 acres were 
under rahiy as follows : — 

Statement showing the acreage under the principal crops m each parganalu 





Kharif. 





Bahi, 




Parganali. 

Sagar- 

cane. 

Cot- 

ton. 

Fod- 

der. 

Indi- 

go. 

Otlier 

crops. 

Total. 

Wheat. 

Bar- 

ley. 

1 To. 

G™“'|bacoo. 

Other -pQta!. 
crops. 

Grand 

Total. 

Tardi tract. 
Kidhpur, 

3,291 

6,222 

6,534 

349 

12,287 

28,683 

18,505 

4,102 

‘ 709 

103 

1,823 

25,241 

53i924 

Paiapur, 

2,068 

4,5it; 

1,156 

1,162 

5 

3,614 

11,359 

5,497 

2,305 

8 

26 

562 

8,398 

19,757 

Auldi, 

2,957 

4,2-2) 

3 

3,983 

13,328 

5,171 

1,228 

94 

39 

170 

6,703 

19,030 

Central dndl). 
Paclilana, 

899 

l,O0v 

994 

110 

7,003 

10,070 

2,585 

2,860 

1,133 

37 

486 

7,100 

17,170 

Bilram, 

1,310 

4,501 

10,235 

1,010 

14,293 

31,351 

9,211 

7,991 

4,826 

171 

955 

23,154 

64,508 

Soron, 

941 

2,S8& 

1,340 

12 

8,160 

12,841 

2,923 

2,569 

902 

213 

223 

6,830 

19,671 

Salidwar, 

1,064 

3,99U 

4,558 

27,427 

1,273 

38,318 

8,275 

9,076 

1,154 

03. 

2,872 

21,439 

59,757 

Sirlipura, 

211 

2,ii; 

2,363 

20,067 

1,408 

26,160 

7,125 

7,612 

228 

94 

1,764] 

16,823 

4-2,989 

Patidli, 

591 

2,412 

1,547 

803 

10,965 

16,317 

3,^74. 

3,7S9 

747 

73. 

2,023 

10,366 

26,583 

Bama, 

, 81 

. 89S 

1,441 

247 

6,635 

9,302 

2,610 

3,504 

921 

36 

2,461 

9,532 

18,834 

Azamnagar, ... 

1,731 

4,686 

8,286 

37,552 

4,853 

67,109 ; 

22,179 

14,110 

2,118 

414 

14,120 

52,941 

110,060 

Kali tract, 
Sonhdr, 

5,51 

2,057 

2,479 

213 

, 3,603 

8,903 

1,380 

1,151 

670 

83 

2,471 

5,654! 

14,557 

Mdraiira, 

523 

9,530 

13,434 

815 

6,419 

30,721 

21,888 

I5j098 

2,680 

150 

5,178 

44,99-1; 

; 75,715 

Ma, 

783 

7,903 

19,237 

1,437 

10,154 

39,514 

23,383 

16,798 

1,174 

214 

6,701 

47,270 

86,784 

Total, ... 

16,992 

50,619 

74,766 

90,055 

94,653 

3,32,985 

334,306 

92,154 

17,363 

1,713 

1 40,808 286,344 

619,329 

Fereentage, ... 

2’8 

9*] 

12*1 

14*5 

15*2 

53.7 

21*7 

14*9 

2*8 

0*3. 

6*6 

46*3 

100 


^ ^ ■ Mr. Hobart has given me the- following estimate of 

rroduce per acre. ® ® 

the average produce per acre for each of the principal 
crops in an ordinary year : — 


Rice, common, 
Bice, 

Cotton (unclcaneci) 
Bitto (cleaned), 
Arhar, 

Jodr, 

Mdshy 

Til or Jmnjal, 


Soil in which 
sown. 

Produce 

per 

kuchcha 

bigha. 

Produce 

per 

acre. 

Cropi 

Soil? in which 
sown. 

Produce 

per 

kuchcha 

bigha. 

, Produce 

■■■■• -"per 

acre. 


Mds. srs. 

Mds. srs. 



Mds. srs. 

Mds, srs. 

Afattiydc, tardi, 

4 20 

23 25 

Miinrf^ ... 

Bhilr,, 

0 20 

2 25' 

Bitto, ... 

3 20 

18 15 

Mfitli, 

Bo., 

4 10 

6 12| 

Diimatj 

1 10 

6 12J 

fiabi. 




Bitto, ... 

0 17 

2 9k 

Wheat, 

Dumat, 

4 0 

21 0 

Bitto, 

1 10 

6 12>- 

Barley, 


0 10 

1 12 

Mattiifdr, 

2 10 

11 331 

Gram, 

Afattiiidr, ... 

2 20 

13 5 

Ditto,. ... 

0 20 

3 25 

Sarson, 

JOuinat, 

0 5 

0 26 

Ditto, 

0 5 

0 26} 

Dim, 

Mattiyrd, 

3 20 

13 '■ 5- 


1 20 

7 35 

Maize, 

Gaithani, 

4 0 

21 0 
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Cotton^ arhar^ wheat, sarson^ gram and dua or t-drd mv cultivated in irrigated 
soils ; bdjra, mdng^ moth, and barley on unirrigated soils. The oil-seeds are 
sown intermixed with other crops, and never alone. 

The mode of agriculture varies little from that in practice in the neigh- 

,,,,,, , boaring districts. Manure Is generally used throughout 

Mode of hasbaadry. ® ^ ” , 

the entire district, and one manuring is considered 

sufficient for two crops : thus, after Indian-com has been cut, the ground will 
be manured and wdieat or barley will be sovvn, and after them cotton or indigo, 
without any fresh manuring. For general crops from twenty-five to sevcmy- 
five maunds per bigha khdm are spread according to the character of the crop ; 
for sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, and vegetables one to two hundred maunds are 
required. Manure is not ordinarily an article of traffic, each cultivator sav- 
ing and carting away his own pile, and those who are not cultivators allow 
their friends to remove the refuse around their houses. Where manure is sold ihe 
price varies from half a rupee to a rupee and a half per hundred maunds. 
The expense of carting one hundred maunds of manure a mile and spreading 
it, if a chdugdwa or four-bullock cart be used with two labourers, is about 
Be. 1-12. 

As a rule only one crop is taken from the ground each year. The prio- 

Botation of crops exceptions are cotton, which is often succeeded by 

chena, zira^ tobacco or vegetables in gaiilidm lands ; 
indigo, which is usually followed by w’heat and barley ; and Indian-corn 
and rice, which are sometimes immediately succeeded by tobacco, barley, 
and wheat. In tcLfai lands, where sugar-cane has been grown during the 
year, rice is usually grown next. Lands are still allowed to lie fallow, but 
not to such an extent as formerly. The fallow at the former settlement 
amounted to 82,816 acres, and now, though the cultivated area has increasecl 
by about ISOjOOO actes, the fallow is not one-fourth ot what it was, which 

may perhaps be due to the gradual disappeai-ance of the destructive weed 
Mns} 

Irrigation is generally and extensively had recourse to in all parts of the 
Irrigation. district, but increase in irrigation has not kept pace 

with the extension ot cultivation. Since the former 
settlement the cultivated area has increased, as already noticed, very consi- 
derably. At that time the irrigated area comprised 224,174 acres, or 48 per 
cent of the cultivation. Taking the total area at 967,353 acres, the returns of 
1872^ show 186,292 acres as barren; 768,198 acres as culturable, of which 
12,863 acres were held free of revenue ; 1,30,594 acres were cuiturable waste ; 
19,774 acres were fal low o^one year, and 617,830 acres were under cultivation 

^ A Reid lying fallow after the rahi crop is here called narwa, and alter a ^ 
unt ultnrable waste is known as patpar. 



IKRIGATION. 

(raMj 3285873 ; kharif, 2895457). The irrigated area amouated to 191,606 acresj 
distributed as follows : — 

Kabi. Kharff. Total. 

6,190 3,286 9,476 

6,596 4,781 11,377 


Canal-irrigated by lift 
Ditto flow 

Total 

Irrigated from other sources ... 

Total 

Deduct area cropped in both seasons 
Net area irrigated 

The following statement shows the canal-irrigation in each parganah for 
seven years 


1866 - 6 : 

Kbarif, 

KabL 


Totalj 


1867-68- 

Kharif, 

Rabi, 


i8“0-7b 

Kharif, 

liabi, 


1872-73- 

Khalil, 

liabi, 


Bilram. 

I. 

i 

170 

801 

2,428 

8,568 

684 

4,636 

971 

10,996 

5,820 

208 

1,726 

890 

838 

8,348 

3,495 

1,106 

10,074 

4,385 

831 

6,824 

2.648 

978 

13,733 

6,129 

1,809 

20,557 

7,777 

763 

7,729 

1,911 

802 

9,940 

3,503 

1,565 

17,669 

5,414 

424 

6,759 

1,586 

710 

P,230 

3,461 

1,134 

^6,989 

6,047 

563 

6,897 

2,152 

783 

8,021 

3,042 

1,346 

14.918 

5,194 

457 

5,257 

1,434 

724 

9,062 

2,470 

1,181 

14,319 

3,904 
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The following statement shows the crops for which recourse is generally had 
to canal- irrigation : — 


Crops. 

Q 

1 

os 

eo 

00 

o 

00 

6i 

00 

r-i 

CO 

c» 

o* 

l>. 

eo 

Crops. 

o ■ 

JC-. 

( 

Cfs 

to 

00 

6 

S 

oi, 

00 

CO 

S'® 

Cq 

r® 

00 

Gardens, 


365 

608 

356 

Other pulses,... 

25 

60 

U 

23 

Sugar-cane, ... 

194 

SOI 


434 

Fodder, ... 


... 

> ... 

t*. 

Wheat, 

8,821 

12,723 

8,942 

9,453 

Cotton, ... 

1,939 

9*36 

261 

82 

Barley, 


5,245 

5,414 

5,308 

Other fibres, ... 

1 


.... 

.... 

Rice, 


42-1 

415 

177 

Indigo, ... 

7,933 

7,861 

w/m 

7,355 

Maize, 

736 

... 

... 

... 

Other dyes, ... 

... 


... 

6 

Other cereals, 

2,0 13 

335 

165 

357 

Drugs, 

16 

28 

40' 

43 

Gram, 

380 

176 

205 

614 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The average depth at which water is fonnd* thronghont the district is six-* 
Depth of water from surface, varying from 22 feet in 

the surface. Sonhar to 8 feet in Nidhpur. The average depth of 

ivater in kiichcha wells is about 6 feet. The following statement shows the well 
statistics for the whole district as recorded during the settlement operations 


Parganah. 

A verage depth 

Parganah. 

Average depth 

Parganah. 

Average depth. 

To water. 

Of water. 

To water. 

Of water. 

To water. 

Of water. 

Kidhpur^ ... 

4-33 

1*93 

Soron, 

14*79 

3-74 

AzaiBnagar, ... 

13*15 

4*89' 

Faizpur, 

5*09 

2*75 

Sail a war, 

20*55 

4-86 

Sonhar, 

14*23 

6*34 

Anldi, 

4*78 

2 26 

Sirhpura, 

16*76 

4-22 

Maralira, 

1034 

8'5a 

Pachlana, ... 

6*38 

4*63 

Patiali, ... i 

9*55 

3-71 

Ditto nnidfif 

12*74 

6*39 

Bilr^m, 

13*21 

6*24 

Barna, 

i 

11*63 

3*17 

Eta-Sakit, 

17*12 

• 7 ‘OS- 


V. 

at Re. 1-10 per acre for each watering. A pair of bullocks at a cattle-run can 
irrigate one acre in three days, whilst the Persian wheel rer[uires six days, and 
the dhenkli or lever requires nine days. The area irrigable by a run at a pukka 
■well, taking the statistics of the whole district, is about 5^ acres ; by a run at a 
kuchclia well is about 4 acres, and by a dhenkli is under 2 acres. 

In the tardi tract irrigation is seldom had recourse to, though hand wells 
Well irrigation. Occasionally used by the K4chhi and Murdo cultiva- 

tors. The central diiab tract depends exclusi'vely on 
wells, as there are no canals. Water is everywhere available and kuoMa wells 
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are dug for irrigation j bntj owing to the sandy nature of the subsoil, they sel- 
dom last in most parts more than one season, though strengthened by eoils of 
twigs and cylinders. The supply of water, too, is usually very scanty and only 
sufficient for one bullock-run. This is no doubt due to the water being collec- 
ted from percolation above the spring level, for where that is reached the 
supply is usually ample. The general proportion of irrigation in this tract was 
28 per cent, at the recent settlement. The water of the K4li is here, also, 
frequently dammed up for irrigation and raised to the level of the surrounding 
country by the dhenhli or lever, or else it is thrown up by the basket or lenrL 
In the tract to the south of the Kali the means of irrigation are plentiful and 
the proportion of the irrigated to the cultivated area reaches 63 per cent. Kuch- 
cha wells reaching an ample supply cannot be dug everywhere, and for this rea- 
son pukka wells are more common, and 57 per cent, of the total irrigation is had 
from them. 

W^ellsinthis district may be divided into two classes,-— those that are carried 
down to the spring level and those that reach only to 
the percolation level. These wells may be again sub- 
divided into puika wells or wells constructed of burnt bricks or block kunkurj 
and kuchcha wells which have been simply dug ont. Pukka wells are made with 
or without lime-mortar. The shape is generally round, but many old wells are 
to be found built in a hexagonal or octagonal shape. Besides ordinary pukka 
wells some wells are constructed with deep concave-shaped bricks fitting into 
each other at the ends and set edgewise one above the other ; these wells are 
generally of very small diameter, and only just large enough to admit the 
leathern bucket. Another kind of well is made of broad flat bricks in the shape 
of the segment of a deep cylinder, and is usually of the size of ordinary mason- 
ary wells. Both these kinds of wells rest on wooden cylinders rising to the 
level of the water, the brick lining serving merely to prevent the falling in of 
loose soil. The cost of the former, exclusive of the expense of digging the well 
and setting the cylinder, is roughly reckoned by the cultivators at one rupee 
for 4| feet of running depth of cylinder, that of the latter at 1^ feet per rupee. 
The former last from 15 to 20 years, and the latter, which are in more common 
use, last much longer. In Mdrahra a brick-built well with water sufficient for 
two runs costs Rs. 200, and a similar well built of kunkur costs Rs. 150. 

Kuchcha wells differ much according as, they are excavated in mota or hard 
soil or in sandy soil. Where hard stiff soil is met with a 

Kuchcha wells. circumference required is dug out, and 

carried down either to the spring level or a few feet below the water-bearing 
stratum. Such a well may last 15 or 20 years. In sandy tracts the usual 
method is to dig a wide hole about ten feet in diameter down to the water-bear- 
ing stratum, and then to sink the ordinary well about four feet wide, and line 
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it either with coils of twigs (lira) of arhar or stalks of amsa or gmdar^ or with 
a wattle cyliEder (budjhar) constructed chiefly of jhaii (tamarisk) and occa- 
sionally of a rough planking (koihi) of dML The latter hind of well is 
generally carried to the spring level A Mra well costs about Rs. 4 or 5y 
and lasts about one year; a SMtij/iar well lasts two years; and a wellj 

costing Us. 20j lasts ten years* The most frequent kind of well in sandy tracts 
isj however, a mere wide hole dug to the water-bearing surface, but such a well 
does not last for more than one year, and costs only Re. 1-8* 

The modes of irrigation most commonly in use are 

(1.) i aira; a large leathern bucket is fixed to 
Modes of inigation. ^ rope, which is worked over a wdieel. The 

rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of oxen, which are driven down a sloping 
pathway constructed near to the well, the driver sitting on the rope to give 
additional momentum to the oxen. In their course 
downwards the oxen draw up the bucket, which when 
they reach the end of the run is two or three feet above the mouth of the well, 
where it is caught by a person who draws it toward the shallow basin con- 
structed to receive the water on the platform of the well. The driver then stops 
and turns the oxen so as to slacken the rope, when the bucket is dropped on to 
the basin where it is emptied, and the water runs off by the channels made for 
it to the field which is being irrigated. The oxen are then driven to the top 
of the run, the bucket is again dropped into the well and the operation repeat- 
ed. Two men are required for this work ; one to drive the cattle and the other 
to catch, empty, and return the bucket to the well, besides the panmela to dis- 
tribute the water. 

(2.) Dkenkli. — This apparatus consists of a horizontal lever with a weight 
at one end and a bucket on the other, and is worked on 
a strong post which forms a fulcrum. The man working 
it generally stands at the mouth of the well, or, when the well is large, on a 
beam laid across it, and pulls down the rope till the bucket reaches the water ; 
when filled the rope is let go, and the weight at the other end draws up 
the bucket. This machine is only used where the water is very close to the 
surface. 

(8.) Rhenty rahenty or f^ahat, — A pulley well or a couple of small earthen 

pots attached to each other by a rope and worked over a 
Persian wheel, t i i i t i 

wheel, the two pots alternately ascending and descend- 
ing; this method is chiefly employed where the subsoil is sand and the water close 
to the surface. The last method, called daly is chiefly made use of when water 
taken from tanks, jhils, rivers, or canal channels for irrigation, has to be raised 
a higher level. A .basket made of bambus or, if durability is required, of leather 
is employed; to the basket two Strings are joined on each side; these are held by 
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two persons^ wlao station tliemselves one on each side of the basin from which 
the water is to be raised. A swinging motion is then given to the basket ; wa- 
ter from the basin is caught up and thrown into a small reservoir above, from 
which it runs off to the field. When water has to be raised any considerable 
height, as in. the cold weather from the river-bed to the top of its banks, a suit- 
able spot, where a footing for the persons working the basket and deep water 
can be found, is chosen at a height of three or four feet above the water level. 
A small basin is then dug in the bank with a channel leading to a reservoir. 

^ Above the reservoir another small basin with a channel leading to another reser- 

voir is constructed, and so on until the top of the bank is reached. At the water’s 
edge and at each of the reservoirs two or four persons with baskets are stationed. 
Those at the water’s edge commence throwing up the water into the basin above 
them, whence it runs into the first reservoir. As soon as this is sufficiently 
filled, the persons stationed there begin to wmrk their basket, and send the water 
into the basin above them, and in this manner the water is thrown from one 
level to another until the basin at the top of the bank is reached, whence the 
water can be mo off by channels to any spot where it may be required. 

In irrigation from canals, where the canal water is below the surface of the 

field, the ddl or basket method is chiefly employed. 

From canals, . . . 

Where the water is above the level of the field it is 

^ allowed to flow (tor) into it by channels, and is either thrown over the surface 

with a shovel or is allowed to flood the field. It has already been stated that, 
the canals in the district are carried along the water-shed of the country and 
do not cress the lines of natural drainage, and as, in addition, the portion of the 
district through which they pass is of a high-lying and dry character, the health 
of the people cannot be said to have been injuriously affected, though the 
people themselves, even when residents of parganahs at a distance from the 
canals, assert that a large increase in fever is due to them. In the actual 
vicinity of the canals the spring-level of the country and the percolation-level 
in the wells has been slightly raised, but not to any such extent as to give 
cause for complaint. Th© most mischievous effect produced by the abundant 
supply of water obtainable from the canals has already been spoken of. At 
the same time, it should be said that there are others who assert that the 
^ exhaustion of the soil is due to the use of canal water, and the excessive 

percolation of water from the canals ; but the balance of opinion is generally 
against the latter view, and in all probability, as far as this district is concerned, 
with reason. If the cultivators could be taught to have some regard to the 
future in their treatment of the cultivation, and if some means could be devised 
by the Canal Department to prevent, the excessive and intentional waste of 
water which is always occurring, the canals would be regarded as productive, in 
this district at leasts of only immense good, ■ 
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The number of wells in the district, as ascertained at the recent settlemeist, 


was as follows 


Class ox well. 

Number, 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area ^ 
Irrigatecl. 

Pukka wells, ... 

4,962 

10,888 

'59,574 

Kuchcba wells, ... 

25,060 

26,684 

1,00,821 

Bherikll, ... 

10,622 

10,631 

19,317 

Total, 

40,644 

48,203 

.1,79,712 


Average 


by each run. water. ate Fa 


3 to 6 acres. 
2 to 6 ,j 

1 1 to 3 jj 

3’ 7 2 acres. 


In the tarai parganahs there is stiii a large area of colturable waste 
amounting to 44,069 acres, or 32 per cent, of the 
Culturahle waste. •^y}iq 10 cultiirable area. A very large part of this land 

is little different from the outlying parts of the adjacent cultivated land, and 
has already since the new settlement been largely encroached upon. In the 
central duab tract between the Biirh Ganga and the Kali the amount of cnl- 
turahle waste still remaining is not extensive, averaging in each parganali about 
19 per cent, of the culturable area. It is principally either sandy waste or the 
remains of jungle. The latter is generally worth the expense of reclamation, 
while the former, unless in good rainy seasons, is worth very little. In the rich 
lands to the south of the K^li the culturable waste is only 15 per cent, of the 
culturable area. Returns of the cultivated and culturable areas for 1848, 1853, 
1865, and 181f3 are given, from which it will be seen that during the last quarter of 
a century the increase of cultivation has been from 471,597 acres to 619,329 acres. 




Parganah. Total 
area in 
acres. 


Pachlana-,*.. 
Maralira, 
Bilram, 
Soron, 
J’aizpur, 
Aulai, 
iNidhpur, ... 
Azamuagar, 
Batiali, «.* 
Barna, 
Sirhpura, ... 
■BaB E war- 
Karsana, 
Bakit, ... 
Eta, 

Bonhar, ... 


25, 4=^9 
128,48*2 
65,371 
25,586 
48,264 
33,356 
101,686 
156,839 
41,072 
24,944 
68,299 
67,383 


Ee- 

venue- 

free. 

Total 

Barren, area in 
acres. 

.Cal- 1 Cul- 

tivated. turable. 

Barren. 

160 

4,807 25,465 

16,660 4,041 

169 

4,685 

10,861 

47,101 129,327 

67,228 8,135 

8,133 

46,831 

899 

9,047 66,371 

49,601 4,689 

3,100 

8,181 

700 

3,8941 25,586 

17,452 1,832 

659 

6,643 

179 

10,736 49,333 

23,275 4,131 

59 

21,868 

569 

9,263 38,060 

15,143 9,860 

417 

12,640 

3,066 

16,095 100,645 

42,917 37,286 

3,109 

17,333 

16,265 

26,127 158,547 

101,982 15,344 

1,654 

39,567 

4,345 

2,674 41,535 

26,615 8,721 

81 

6,118 

1,435 

3 ,636 23,855 

17,767 2,958 

... 

3,130 

391 

9,266 , 68,333 

38,120 16,852 

161 

4,200 

408 

4,293 73,235 

54,499 11,314' 

371 

7,051 

398 

85,082 83,257 

42,033 9,231 

270 

31,723 

564 

35,813 76,316 

36,438 5,365 

401 

34,122 

134 

3,647 20,794 

13,552 3,428 

54 

3,760 

39,374 

i 2I9,276| 969,6391563,082! 142,0671 

18,638 

. 245,852 



Parganati. 


Total 
Barren, area in 
! acres. 


Cul- 
Iti rated. 


venue- 

free. 


Barren® 


XlIPLITMENTg. 


turable venue* 


IPachlaiia,.., 

21,003 

15,602 

4,694 

226 

487 

26,637 

17,170 

5,883 


2,584 

Marahra, ... 

84,246 

6^.422 

4'0S6 

8,065 

6,723 

128,023 

75,715 

11,415 

502 

40,391 

Biiriraj ... 

66,371 

60,209 

8.282 

3,270 

3,610 

66,155 

54,508 

6,935 

174 

4,638 

Soron, 
Faizpur, ... 

25 586 

17,85i 

3,923 

820 

2,992 

26,223 

19,671 

4,001 , 

386 

2,165 

34 632 

18,791 

8,402 

56 

7,38.‘^ 

31,504 

19,757 

6,004 

32 

6,711 

Aulai, 

34,183 

17,509 

8,234 

53 

8,387 

31,041 

19,030 

7,853 


4,158 

Nidhpur, ... 

104,674 

44,396 

42,532 

1,804 

15,942 

107,629 

53,924 

30,212 ‘ 

817 

22,676 

Assamnagar,' 

169,468 

101,219 

24,242 

1,061 

82,956 

164,100 

1 1 0,050 

29,859 

583 

23,608 

Patiali, ... 

41,553 

24,731 

11,318 

137 

6,317 

4!, 762 

26,583 

11,747 

134 

3,298 

Barna, 

23,904 

18,723 

3,712 

20 

1,449 

24,573 

18,834 

3,975 


1,764 

Sirbpura, ... 
S a li a w ar 

58,0J5 

39,402 

10,616 

611 

7,376 

58,957 

42,989 

9,673 

4 

6,291 

Karsana, 

67.284 

66,286 

7,784 

628 

2,586 

74,531 

59,757 

8,180 


6,594 

Eta-Sakit,.,. 

358,043 

82,763 

13,531 

1,253 

60,506 

164,654 

86,784 

17,397 


60,373 

Bonhar, ... 

20,881 

1 

14,243 

2,943 

150 

3,645 

2i,92r) 

14,567 

3,737 

... 

3,633 

Total, ... 

898,838 

567,137 

154,249 

18,193 

159,259 

966,615 

619,329 

156,871 

2,632 

187,783 


Sowing, &c. 


The implements in general use are the kal or plough, wliieli is made of bah^l 
in the uplands and of rojav in the lowlands ; the phaura 
Implements, broad hoe ; kasi or narrow hoe ; IMrpa or scraper ; 

liansiya or sickle ; Idas orbambii seed distributor; through which the seed 

is dropped into the furrow; patela or roller. The ordinary leathern bnckei;, clhenkli 
or lever, and rahat or Persian wheel, are used in irrigation. The amount of capital 
represented by the implements and cattle required for one plough of land is about 
fifty rupees. The crops grown mgaulidn lands, which are all irrigated as a 
rule, are cotton, indigo, tobacco, vegetables, melons, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, 
^ safflower, carrots, zira^ ajivdin, sonf^ poppjj Indian-corn, 

' and jodr» In irrigated cHmat soil the crops grown aro 

cotton, indigo, tobacco, Indian-corn, joavy wheat, barley, sugar-cane, zira^ 
ajivdin^ gram and hemp. In irrigated mctUiydr wheat, barley, gram, masdr^ 
peas, melons, jodr and rice ; and in irrigated hhm^ soil wheat, barley, gram, cotton, 
melons, indigo, and millets are grown. In unirrigated lands, in Mimt soil, jodr^ 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, and hemp are grown. In imirrigated mattiydr soil 
rice, barley, gram, and peas are grown. In imirrigated hhdr soil are grown 
hdjra^ barley, gram, pMlsan^ san^ moth, mdng, mash, lohiya, arliar, &c. The 
number of mixed crops are considerable, arhar, til, kulthi, and patscm are sown 
with jodr ; sarson and dda with wheat, barley, and gram. Mask, muny, and 
known as mu, stna are sown with the millets as a rain crop. The castor 
plant is 30>yn with sugar-cane and cotton. 
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Indigo, cotton, and opium are far more extensively cultivated than formerly. 

Sugar-cane cultivation appears to have decreased eveiy- 

Increased onltivation. .^^yj^gre save in those few parts where canal-irrigation is 
availaUe. The proportional distribution of wheat and barley stands much as n. 
did twenty years ago. The introduction of the Lower Ganges canal^will, as in 
Meerut, probably altogether change the agricultural condition of the district, and 
poor crops like and arlmr will give place to sugar-cane and cotton. The 

increased cultivation of tobacco, opium, and indigo has not been followed by a 
decrease in the area devoted to food-grains ; on the contrary, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation, the production of food-grams has also increased 

considerably. . . ? 

Ten species of sugar-cane are grown in the district : the ahor, cinn, baru~^ 

hlia, paunda, manga, digilcinn, gegla, agaul, rakhra, ana 
Suoar cane. kdla gaivia. The cane for seed is cut into foui oi five 

pieces and stored until wanted in a place called a bijham. Mr. James writes : 

“ I saw in parganah Nidhpur a very curious arrangement for storing cane for seed. 
Just outside the village homestead was a square place, somewhat like a miniature 
cemetery divided off into twenty compartments or vaul ts. Each compartment has 
its respective owner, and here the cane is buried every year by the various sharers 
and taken up at seed-time. Each piece of cane so cut for seed is called tipainra. 
It is sown in Mdgh (January), and is ready for cutting in Aghan and PAs (Novem- 
ber-December.) When just sprouted sugar-cane is called hdha ; when a little 
taller it is known as ikli or ikJidn, and when the knots on the cane (poi) become 
distinct and developed the cane is termed ganna, and when ready for cutting 
gdudaP The cane is then cleaned (chhol) and gathered into bundles {pMndi) 
of one hundred each. In this way they are carried to the holliu (or press), where 
the cane is sliced into pieces (gadili) about three inches long and placed in the press, 
■which is made of sMsham or baMl wood, and rarely of stone. The refuse or press- 
ed cane is here known as pdta or pdti. The juice pours out into an earthen ves- 
sel (bojha) below and is then taken off to the kardhi (or boiler), where it is made 
into gi!ir or undrained raw-sugar. Rdb is made by putting the boiled juice 
into an earthen vessel called ^karsi,' when after certain operations it becomes 
granulated frowa pa'ijdta). The is then placed in a bag and pressed 
and purified; the solid matter which remains in the bag after pressing is 
termed clioyomda, and when dried is known as kJiaud, while the liquid which 
runs out of the bag is called shira, and is used in making wine and in preparing 
tobacco for smoking. The scum which floats on the top during the process 
of boiling is called laddoi, and the whole juice w'hen the boiling is just complet- 
ed is known as pdg. The first bojha of juice is usually distributed amongst the 
pressers, village carpenters and blacksmiths during a ceremony termed rasydmal 
or rasicdi. The next festival is the distribution of the first gdr, called Jaldtean by 
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Hindiis and simi i)y Miisalmans, when from two to five sers are given away. 
Sugar-pressing work is known as hkel, and the large balls of are called 
bhelis. The large bheli weighing about seven sers and called pMnka is seldom 
made here* 

Nearly all the crops have different names at different stages of their growth : 
Different names at diff- when yonng, the blades of wheat are called kulhaj 

erent stages of growth. , when older, klnhid^ and when the pod of the ear 

appears, k&jithi ; when the ear begins to appear it is described as kuthiyana or 
galetlia^ and when the ear is half in pod and half out as kandhela. When the ear 
is all out it is said to chkatnay and when the grain becomes developed, nihatiriya ; 
■when half ripe bliadera^ and when fully ripeyMm. When wheat is stored up 
on the threshing-floor a cultivator says 2 m pam liai. The grain and chaff 
(bMsa) piled up after treading ( ddw) is called siliya. This mingled grain and 
hh'dsa is then winnowed, and the pile of grain, still with whole ears and chaff 
scattered through it, which remains after the winnowing is called gajaura. 
This pile has to undergo a second treading which is called khur ddin^ after which 
the grain is clean. The more common preparations from wheat are bad, sea^ 
pMr-^mdl, p4ya,p7%Ua, md lapsi. The terms for all the stapfle crops are simi- 
larly copious* The principal varieties grown in Eta are hatha, a very hard red 
wheat; ratim; mnnriya, a beardless wheat; sdha, a bearded wheat resembling 
the preceding ; and hckhJidhi, a very long-eared variety* 

Mr. Hobart gives the following estimate of the value of a IcucJieha bigha 

and an acre of wheat sown in good ddmat soil. Til and 
Value of an acre of wheat. . «, i . 

sa7^so7i are usually sown in lines mroiigh it, and their 

produce must enter into the calculation. The cost of sowing one kuchclia ligha 
is about Rs. 6-5, viz., rent, Rs. 2-4 ; seed, 8 annas ; ploughing, 2 annas ; sow- 
ing, 2 annas ; watering, Rs. 2 ; weeding, 2 annas ; cutting, 3 annas; and 
threshing, one rupee. The produce will be four maunds of grain, which at 20i sers 
per rupee is worth Rs. 7-12-6, and ten maunds of chaff, which are worth Rs. 
3, leaving a net profit of Rs. 4-7-6 per kuclicha ligha. The oil-seeds, 
and til cost almost nothing for labour, and the produce may be set down at ten 
sers, worth 8 J annas, making a total profit of five rupees. There are 5|- kuclicha 
Ughas in an acre, therefore the net profit from an acre of wheat will be Rs. 26-4, 
According to native classification there are three kinds of barley grown in 

the district, iai or oats, bddshdhi and tikiiriha or tikurdid. 

Barley, 7 

SO called from its long beard, known here as tikw\ The 
words denoting the progressive growth of ivheat apply equally to barley. At 
the time of harvest this and other similar grains are known as hauri, -when 
parched and are eaten as Bdjra, also called 

lalma, comprises two species known as hdjra and hdjrL 
When very young is here called iMya ; when the ears appear, gulhat hoti 
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]iai^ also khet gidim raha, or khet kuihit/ci 


iijci ralia JiaL Of jodr there are 
several species ; the jogiyci or red variety ; the diipcika^ which has always 
two flat grains in each shell ; the doliya^ with a somewhat flat grain ; svfexla^ 
uletiya also called "which ripens in about ten weeks and is ready 
for cutting about JCurh’ ; cJiakeya^ and wfliich last 

is seldom grown. The ear of jodr is called bhiinta. The only species of gram 
grown are called clianna and channi. When the plant appears above the ground 
it is called ilmia^ and when the flower appears patpari ho rahi hai^ and when the 
grain appears, nibona or gheghara ho rahi hai. The species of peas grown are 
called tora, kasa, bara, and sff/ed. When the plant first appears it is termed 
ikwa; when the pod appears they say choiya ho rahi hii, and when the pod is 
fully formed it is called phali. The species of urd grovrn here are the kdla^ 
hachchiy and chikra. Taere are two species of miin the siia p ankhi and miigwa ; 
two of arhar^ the siydh and safed ; two of moth^ the moth proper and mothela. 
Lobiya is the Persian form of i^amds, and ramds is here usually called rausa. All 
the last five grains are spoken of when sprouting as ddla or dewala. Green 
flowering moth^ urd^ and mdug^ before the formation of the pods, are spoken of 
as pal Of til there are two kinds, til proper with a black seed, and tili with a 
white seed. The seed-pod is here called katra. Cotton or Icapas is here usually 
called ban : the flower is called pdriya ;the pod before bursting is known as gdla^ 
and the open pod as tent. The pod-case, when the cotton has been picked, is 
called jhurkusi. Only two species of cotton are grown, the narmma and the 
desi. 

It is a common saying in the district that there are as many varieties of 
Elce. I'ice as there are clans of Raj puts 

’ Jitne baran Thdkuron ke kain^ 

To itne dhdnon ke milenj 

Twenty-one different kinds are commonly grown, while there are several 
varieties cultivated from imported seed. The commonest are 7'atamdT^ a red 
rice ; s4a pankhi, a long-eared variety ; suhdnsa, a red long-grained species ; dit-» 
baksha, a very small white-grained rice ; lobiya^ a red rice ; jhmmdr, a very supe- 
rior, light-coloured grain ; rndli) a large yellow grain ; saundlii^ a red rice ; 
sdthij a blackish rice ; pusdi^ a wild rice ; nahdn^ also called naurangi ; iisicds^ also 
called hdddmi; Jiansrdj^ a superior sort; hirarj^ a white rice; prdnpokh^ a very 
choice, long-grained species ; iikuriha^ long-bearded, red rice ; jhabdi^ whicli 
makes excellent ; sydrnjira, b. small grained rice; gajhar^ seldom grown ; 
benia.^ a brown rice ; and jhalera^ a red rice. W^hen ready for cutting dhdn 
is termed jhenta., There are two kinds of Indian-corn : the jogiya or red maize, 
and the mnakra or golden maize. The ear is sometimes called butiya and some- 
times andiya^ Kodo is commonly grown, but sdma^ chena^ and Imrthi are 
seldom seen. Fenugreek and fennel aie common, m also spinach and a sort 
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Tobacco, 


Blights and droughts. 


of French bean hem). Cummin seed and melons, are extensively grown, but 
one of the most valuable crops classed as vegetables is tobacco, of which two 
sorts are grown, the katki or dliai4nya^ sown in Asdrh 
and gathered in Plmlgxin^ and the dkakka or desi^ sown 
in Aglian and gathered in Jeth. The small shoots that appear on the plant 
at times after the breaking off of the head are called kdnya. The tobacco crop 
is infected by the sdndi^ which gets into and eats out the inside of the tobacco 
stalk, and the chanchana^ which burrows into the ribs of the leaves. The diseases 
that affect tobacco in the Meerut district are the dihiya or dehya^ sdndi^ 
or blistering of the leaf from the prevalence of east winds, and hadda, or the 
white stem which grows out sometimes at the root and throws the plant far out 
in the soil. The seed capsule is here called honda or bonra. 

The district is subject to both blights and droughts. The insects that ravage 
the crops are the locusts (tin or idnri)^ which often come 
at all seasons. Attempts are made to drive them off by 
lighting large smoking fires, and making a loud noise with drums and cymbals. 
Durkhi is an insect which appears when there is excessive dryness and lack of 
rain. It particularly affects indigo, tobacco, mustard and wheat, and is destroyed 
by rain or irrigation. The white-ant ( dimak) is also very destructive to the grow- 
ing crops. Two species of an insect known as rndMuj one green and the other 
blackish-red, come with an east wind and disappear with the west wind. Makoha 
is a red insect about an inch long that, in excessively dry weather, attacks hdjra 
jodvj sugar-cane, and shakrkand, Gareri is a very small insect of a whitish co- 
lour, about as big as a grain of rice, which ravages jodr and bdjra. Sehi is a small 
black insect that at times does great harm to wheat. Bhaunri is a very small 
insect, which in excessively dry weather attacks jodr and bdjra, Chempa 
is a small dark coloured insect resembling the mdhiin^ which injures arhar and 
tobacco. Sdndi is a white insect about as big as a grain of rice which ravages 
godr and bajra^ Sdmoal and kukohi are produced by the prevalence of east 
winds and excessive rain and afflict wheat and barley in the ear. Tara^ 
a very small green insect, occasionally ravages wheat. Khapariyci is a very 
small white insect that sometimes damages rice. Much damage is also don© 
by the attacks of deer, nilgai (or rojli as it is called here), moles (kora)^ 
and mice. 

The characteristic appearance of the blight known as se4a is that while the 
stalk and ear are apparently healthy the ear will be 
found to contain little or no grain. Matwa is the red 
Might in wheat; agaya attacks rice; ukhta is withering from excessive dryness; 
kandwa resembles the smut in barley. Other blights are produced by the 
sharp west wind (6a/iam) ; by (tiiedr) ^ by hail and by floods near the 
Ganges." 
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ETA DISTEICTo 

Tlie famine of 1783-84 known as the clialisa^ and that of 1803 are remembered 
as having been very severely felt in this district^ D aring 
the season of 1837-38 famine w^as rife in this district in 
eomnion with the entire province. Belief operations were had recourse tOj and 
even then hundreds of poor creatures died from starvation and exposure. The 
cattle died in thousands, and the district received a blow to its advancement which 
it took many years to recover. Cotton and indigo especially suffered, and the price 
of all seeds rose some one hundred per cent. Violence was had resort to by the 
people to induce the grain- dealers to open their stores, and though the native 
and European community subscribed large sums for the relief of those who from 
sex, age, or infirmity were unable to work, while Grovernment provided labour 
for the able-bodied, distress was deeply felt all through the district by all classes. 
An eye-witness (Captain Wroughton) thus describes the district in November, 
1837: — ^'Eta is in one general state. All the cultivation is dependant on 
irrigation, and as this division had some rain, grass for fodder is procurable, and 
the cattle, in consequence, are able to work at the wells, which have been kept 
constantly going. The same holds good of Sakit, except that grass is not so plen- 
tiful. In Sirhpura, the water being nearer tlie surface, the irrigation cultiva- 
tion is twenty-five par cent, above average seasons. The attention of the ryots 
having been confined to this description of tillage, the small quantity of rain 
did not permit them to prepare their khaki lands. Fodder is pretty abundant 
here compared with the adjacent parganahs, and as this parganah borders on the 
tardij the means of supporting the cattle is not unobtainable/^ 

The next great famine is that of 1860-61, now’ generally known as the akcil 
F ^ ' f rso 61 or ^ seven ser famine,’ The people were driven 

to eat wild vegetables and fruits and to extract food even 
from grass seeds. Cattle were fed on leaves, and multitudes died^ The chief 
local cause was the want of irrigation, and, perhaps, the indolence of the large 
Thakur population contributed to make bad vvorse. The total average rainfall 
throughout the district up to the third week of September, 1860, was but 8’44 
inches, and the severity of the famine may be judged from the fact that the Agra 
Committee allotted Rs, 53,000 for this district, three times as large an amount 
as W’as granted to Farukhabad and nearly twelve times as much as the g rant 
Etawa wnis considered to require. The selling price of the principal food-grains 
for this period is given in the notice of the neighbouring district of Farukhabad* 
In 1868-69 Eta was visited with drought and scarcity, but not by famine. 

It seems to have made no great impression on the native 
Scarcity of 1868-69. ® ; 

mind, and is knowm by no special name. The hharif 

crop almost entirely failed owing to the six-weeks drought that succeeded the rains 

^ Mr. Hewaiiam*s account of the famine of 1803 is given at p. 34 of Mr. Girdleston e’s Eaniino 
Keport, 
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in J uly and yielded hardly one-fourth the average. The September rains barely 
touched the north of the district, and the cultivators became very industrious in 
digging common earthen wells where the soil allowed of it, and in preparing for 
the cold-weather crops. These gave a return estimated at seven-twelfths of an 
average crop. Mr. Henvey writes “ Though the high prices were maintained 
to the end of 1869, the people, being mostly agricultural, did not suffer so acutely 
as the inhabitants of neighbouring districts.” Wheat, which usually rules the 
market, was selling at 13 sers for the rupee in the first week of October, 1869, and 
this was the highest price prevalent during the scarcity. Famine rates are 
probably reached in this district when wheat sells at less than 12 sers for the 
rupee, and then Government relief operations become necessary. The following 
table gives the price of the principal food-grains for the last week in each month 
during the season of scarcity in this district : — 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley . 

Gram, 

Bajra. 

Joar. 

Rice. 



S. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

S. 0. 

S. 

0. 

S. 0. 

1868, July, 


25 

0 

36 

0 







„ August, 


22 

8 

34 

8 







„ September, 

... 

18 

4 

18 

0 






... 

,» October, 


15 

8 

15 

8 







,, Is^ov ember, 


14 

0 

14 

0 







„ December, 


12 

2 

13 

12 







1869, January, 


12 

8 

12 

8 







„ February, 


14 

0 

17 

8 

14 

8 

15 0 

15 

0 

lo 0 

„ Marchs 


13 

12 

22 

0 

13 

4 

15 0 

15 

0 

lo 0 

„ Aprilj 

0 • • 

14 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 




9 0 

„ May, 


14 

0 

18 

0 

IS 

8 




lo 0 

„ June, 


14 

0 

17 

0 

13 

4 




lo 0 

„ July, 


12 

8 

15 

2 

12 

2 




lo 0 

„ August, 


11 

8 

14 

9 

10 

8 




9 0 

„ September, 


12 

7 

16 

7 

11 

1 




8 0 

„ October, 


10 

14 , 

14 

8 

9 

U 

16 0 



1 0 0 

„ November, 


11 


15 

0 

9 

12 

20 0 

22 

8 

lo 0 

„ December, 


9 

2 

16 

0 

9 

2 

16 2 

16 

10 

12 0 

1870, January, 


8 

14 

14 

10 

8 

14 

17 6 

19 

12 

: 10 10 '■ 

„ February, 


10 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

20 4 

22 

8 

11 0 

„ March, 


11 

0 

26 

0 

13 

“ 1 

22 0 

23 

12 

U 8 


There are no stone quarries in the district; good cut stone required for build- 


Buiiamg materials. from Agra. Block kuukur, a very good 

substitute for stone, is found througtout the district 
generally in the uplands, and is used for buildings, bridges, wells and the like* 
In former times it was used for the more ornamental parts of buildings, as ig 
shown by the many carved remains of pillars, facades and other architectural 
ornaments lying about the old kheras (or mounds) which mark the sites of old 
cities. Theaverage cost of first-class well-burned bricks, 10^' X 5'' x is Rs. 10 
per thousand. Lime burned from Z^Mt^akunkur with cowdung and other refuse 
costs about Rs. 10 for 100 maiinds ; 100 cubic feet of kunkur burned with 
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3,5 iiiaunds of refuse yields about 125 cubic feet of liiuej which weigh 100 maunds.. 
The cost of burning varies at from Rs. 6 to 8 per 100 maunds. Kunkur for 
metalling roads and block kunkur costs Re. 1 per 100 cubic feet for digging 
and sta(?king at tbe quarry. The cost of carriage per 100 cubic feet is eight an- 
nas per mile. Consolidation costs one rupee per 100 cubic feet, so that metalling 
a road 12 feet wide and 6 inches deep costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet, or Es. 950 
per mile, where tbe kunkur can be quarried within two miles of the road. 
The ordinary royalty to the owner of the quarry is one anna per 100 cubic feet. 
SMsham for timber is scarce, and costs about Rs. 2 per cubic foot ; malma, 
^nd jdman are tolerably plentiful and sell for Re. 1-8 per cubic foot. Mange 
and tamarind are common, but are only used for inferior work, and cosi 
about Re. 1-4 per cubic foot. Imported sal timber costs Rs. 3 per cubic foot. 


PART III. 

POPULATION OF THE DISTKICT. 

Pkevious to 1845 the attempts at enumerating the people have not been 
recorded, and tbe census of 1848 has been included in 
Population, returns of the districts from w hich the parganabs 

forming Eta have been taken ; the same arrangement was continued in 1853. 
The following table, extracted from the returns for those years, gives the 
population divided according to religion and occupation 


Total. 


Hindus. 


Farganala. 


From Fatehgafh 

Azamuagar, 
Patidli, ... 

Barna, 

From Budaun. 

Bilrto, 

Soron, 

Faizpur Badarija, 
AuMi, . 

Nidhpur, 

From McLinpuri, 

Sirhpura, 

Sahdwar-Karsdna, 

Bta, 

Boaliir, 

From AUgetYh, 

PHeljItoaj 

MArahra 

" ' Total, . 


71,841 

16243 

12.980 


Muhammadans and othebs 

NOT Hindus. 

1 1848. j 

1853. 1 

! 

Agricultur- 

ists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

1 

> - 4.5 

<3"^ 

1 SQ 

iz; o 

2,723 

2,249 

915 

3,081 

1,246 

1,433 

4,848 

3,655 

301 

3,650 

3,088 

220 

2,383 

445 

1,050 

405 

1,513 

3,763 

874 

831 

558 

1,411 

2,698 

539 

1,708 

637 

2,105 

5,602 

1,198 

1,008 

650 

2,003 

490 

3,979 

996 

410 

65 

640 

3,126 

1,830 

965 

135 

• 957 

3,324 
1,481 
1,017 
106 

466 

2,539 

1,626 

1,701 

187 

7 151 

1 1,069 

194 

4,868 

221 

1,649 

470 

7,038 j 

Z 18,872 

24,855 

25,46 

1 31,446 1 
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The general result of the census of 1865 may be shown as follows, giving 
Census of 1865. 437 souls to the square mile : — 


R^eligion. 

Agricultural, 

Hon-agricultdral. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Grand 
total, ' 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Adults 

Boys. 

Adults 

Girls. 

Hindus, ... 
Miisalmaiis 
and others. 

Total, ... 

122,159 

8,511 

73,888 

5,380 

98,895 

7,269 

52,075 

3,965 

347,012 

25,125 

73,054 

10,004 

42,786 

6,510 

63,466 

9,564 

81.892 

4,948 

211,188 

31,026 

558,200 

66,151 

130,670 

79,263 

106,164 

56,040 

372,137 

83,058 

49,2961 73,020 

j 36, 84oj 242,214 

614,351 


The following statement distributes the population amongst the same great 
classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists according to the enumeration 

o O O 

of 1872: — 


1 

Keligion. j 

Landowners, 

A griculturists. 

Non- A GRIGULTU- 
RISTS. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 Female. 

Male. . 

Female> 

Hindus, 

Musalmaas, 

Christians, 

12,626 

1,726 

16 

10,241 

1,868 

19 

210,863 

10,485 

i . 

172,818 

9,67) 

124,026! 

22,99! 

13 

* 105,675 

1 20,537 

1 10 

347,515 

35,202 

29 

288,634 

32,076 

29 

Total, 

14,368 

1 12,128; 221,348 

j 182,489 

147,030 

126,122 

882,746 

320,739 


The nest statement gives the distribution by parganahs at the census of 1 872 



HiNDtfs, 1 

- 1 

Muhammadans and others | 
NOT Hindo, I 

Total. j 

a <a> 

s 3 

.2 

. Parganah. 

Up to !5 years, j 

Adults. 

Up to 15 
years. 

Adults. ! 

1 



— 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Female. 

A: i3 
pi cr* 
CU ctt 

Eta, ...j 

Sakif, ... 

Marahra, ... 
Sonhar, 
Aulai, 

Pachlana, ... 
Soron, 
Faizpur, ... 
Sabdwar, ... 
Ear Sana, ... 
Sirhpura, ... 
Bilram, 
Barna, ... 
Patiali, ... 
Azamhagar^ 
Nidhpur, ... 

13,151 
12,923 
22,240 
3,077 
3,705 
3,1 24 
5,526 
4,778 
8,396 
2,900 
7,726 
11,994 
3,330 
5,693 
22,668 
I 1,432, 

10,557 

10,451 

1 17,720 
2,474 
2,904' 
2,475* 
4,494 
3,963 
6,995 
2,502 
6,168 
9,637 
'2,755 
4,410 
17,961 
9,419 

19,729 
18,649 
30,881 
4,472 
5,818 
4,273 
8,416 
7,000 
11,642 
4,209 
10 981^ 
I6,86>;s 
4,890 
7.741 
32,745 
16,647 

15,889 

15.648 

26.648 
3,680 
4,488 
3,609 
7,607 
6,049 

10,224 

3,547 

8,942 

14,633 

4,116 

6,807 

27,978 

13,884 

794 

775 

2,226 

73 

250 

162 

454 

648 

1,556 

183 

314 

2,140 

152 

L652 

2,191 

1,130 

662 

756 

2,015 

45 

15. 

1 137 

410 
479 
1,382 
138 
254 
1,814 
115 
1,446 
1,760 
979 

1,478 
1,227 
2,911 
87 
407 
261 
879 
Si7 
2,120 
22 3 
490 
2,991 
194 
2,087 
2,970 
1,581; 

1,082 
1,149 
3,060 
■ 71 

235 
190 
5 69 

1 6t6 

2,118 
1 232 

1 379 

1 9,844 

i no 

2,299 

S,U57 

1,485 

35,3 52 
33.574 
58,258* 
7,7^9 
10,140 
7,«20 
15,2:3 
13,143 
23,714’ 
7,513 
19,515 
33,985 
8,665 
17,023 
60,674 
30,790 

28,140- 
28,004 
49,443 
6,270 
7,778: 
6,411 
13,080 
11,157 
20,7 19| 
6,419 
16,743 
28,928 
7,162 
14,962 
50,756 
26,767 

]485 

538 
41 1 
373 
356 
692 
496 

|499 

383 

612"' 

413 

417 

dS3 

: A34 

: Total, ,i. 

142,562 

114,885 

204,953 

173,749 

14,560 

12,643 

20,671 

J 

19,562 

882,746- 

320,739 

465 


In 1872 there were 2,620 villages iii the district, containing 73,132 enclo- 
sures and 136,864 houses. These numbers give 1-7 villages to each square mile, 
269 inhabitants to each village, 48 enclosures to each square mile, and nine soiSs 
to each enclosure. There are 30 houses in each square mile, and an atdi’age of 
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5 -1 persons to eacli house. Of the houses 7,890 are built with skilled labour and 
were inhabited by 44,253 persons, or 6‘3 per cent, of the total population, while 
659,232 persons, or 93-7 per cent, of the total population, occupied 128,974 houses 
of the inferior sort. There were 1,559 villages having less than 200 inhabitants ; 
753 with from 200 to 500 ; 245 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 43 with from 1,000 to 
2,000 ; seven with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; five with from 3,000 to 5,000, ana eight 
towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., Sta (8,044), Marahra (9,214), 
Soron (11,182), Sahawar (5,156), Sakit (5,415), Dundwaraganj (5,414), 
Aliganj (7,912), and Kasganj (15,764). The total number of Hindu males 
is 347,515, or 54-6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu 
females number 288,634 souls, or 45*4 per cent. Musalman males num- 
ber 35,202,. or 52-3 per cent, of- the whole Musalmdn population, and 
Musalmdn females are 47-7 per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the 
total population is 90-4, and of Musalmans is 9-6 per cent., or 9 Hindus 
for every Musahnan. The percentage of males on the total population is 54'4, 
and of females is 45-6, the divisional percentages being 54-6 and 45*4 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

■ The results for this district is that there are 57 insane 
Inflrmitie . persons (19 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 100 
idiots (27 females), or 1‘4 per 10,000 ; 197 deaf and dumb (79 females), or 2’8 per 
10,000 ; 2,319 blind (1,093 females), or 32’9 per 10,000 ; and 387 lepers (41 
females), or 5'5 per 10,000. The statistics relating to age were also collected 
for the first time in 1872, and exhibit the following results for this district. 
The table gives the number of Hindus and Musalm4ns according to sex at differ- 
ent ages, with the percentage on the total population 
of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population discard the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction : ■ 

^ - , — — — — — — ~~ i _ 

Hindus* 


Ages. 


a 

<» 


o 

bo . 

I'” 
§ ' 

C3 

SS 


Musa Imdns, 


c3 


a S 

is 


a . 

0 2 

a 

© xcff 

S3 

1 « 

(U ^ 

a-i 


Total population* 








■ eS 

■Ml 

O 


® O 
p^ 04 



(18,873 
/SO, 994 
52»455 


5-4 

14*6 

150 

18’2 

176 


17,7 J 8 
46,185 
36,877 

60.965 

63.965 


6*1 

Ii60 

12’7 

117-6 

18-6 


1,847 

5,071 

5,648 

6,385 

6,434 


5‘2 

14*4 

15*7 

18*1 

182 

12-7 


1,831 
4,912 
4,196 
5,685 
6,076 
3,99 ‘i 


5*7 

15*2 

3*0 

17-7 

18*9 

12*4 


20,720 

56,072 

58,0i)7 

69,684 

67,6-7 

48,757 

32,346 

19,131 

0,332 


19,560 

51,106 

41,076 

56,652 

60,049 

40,262 

26,457 

16,216 

9,371 


6-0 

15*9 

12-8 

17*6 

18*7 

12*5 

8*2 

6*0 

2*9 


5-4 

14*6 

15-2 

182 

17-7 

12-7 

8*4 

6* 

2*7 
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Tlie proportloii of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu popula- 
tion is 35*2 per cent, and of Hindu females is 34*9 per cent. ; amongst Musal- 
mkm the percentages are 35*4 and 34*1 respectively. Taking the quinquen- 
nial periods up to fifteen years of age, or 0 to 5, 6 to 10, and 11 to 15, the per- 
centage of both sexes to the total population is 18*6, 12*2, and 9*7 per cent, res- 
pectively ; or taking females alone, the returns show 19*6, 11*7, and 8*4 per cent., 
or with males alone, 17*7, 12*7, and 10*7 per cent. The percentage calculated 
separately on the Hindu and Muhammadan population are almost identical, show- 
ing for Hindus in the third period 9*6 for both sexes ; 10*7 for males and 8*4 
females j and for Musalmans, 9*9, 11*0, and 8*8 per cent, respectively. Again, 
taking the percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion, we 
find the percentage of Hindu males between 10 and 13 is 6*1 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 4*5 ; whilst Musalman males show 6*2 per cent, and Musal- 
man females show 4*7 per cent. Then taking the figures for the ages between 
10 and 20, the percentages for Hindus are 23*1 and 2T2, and for Musalm5,ns 
are 23*2 and 21*5 ; and for the ages 13 to 20, the figures for Hindus are 17*0 and 
16*7 per cent., and for Musalmans are 17*0 and 16*8 per cent. It will be seen 
from this that the proportion borne by males between 10 and 20 and by females 
for the same term of life to the total number of their respective sexes generally 


approximates very closely, hut in the three years between 10 and 13 the females 
fall considerably below the proportion borne by boys of the same age to the 
total male population. This defect is not fully made up in the subsequent 
seven years, and Mr. Plowden writes : — It must also be kept in view that 
according to ordinary laws — and there is no reason to suppose India is excep- 
tional in this case — the females should go on increasing in numbers over males 
at the same term of life throughout all the years of life after the period I have 
taken. We find, then, throughout the province a difference of 137 in the Hindus 
and of 141 among the Muhammadans in the term 10 to 13, in the proportions 
borne by males of that age to total males and by females of that age to total 
females. In the period 13 to 20 the Hindus have gained back 37, and the Muham- 
madans 36, of this difference, leaving a considerable balance still unaccounted for. 
My impression, after a very careful study of these figures and those in other 
tables, is entirely against the assumption I have started with, viz., that the number 
of the females have been accurately given though their ages have been misstated. 
I incline altogether to the other view, that there is a portion of the females between 
10 and 15, or perhaps between 8 and 15, who have escaped the enumerators, and 
that the actual disproportion between the sexes, though it probably exists to 
some extent— to what extent it is impossible to say — is not so great as it has 
hitherto been portrayed. Further, I think there is very good ground for the 
conclusion that the disparity does exist, and is mainly caused by female 
infanticide* Whether there are so many more male births than female births 
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Castes. Hindus. 


Bralimaiis. 


to aocoiiiit for any portion of tlie disparity we are not at present in a position to 
assert.” 

Distributing the Hindn population amongst the four great conventional 
classes, we find 60,691 Brahmans (27,180 females); 
57,025 Bajptits (24,247 females) ; 13,056 Baiiiyas 
(6,077 females) ; and amongst the other castes of the census returns are entered 
505,383 persons, of whom 231,133 are females. The Brahmans belong for the 
most part to the great Kanaiijiya subdivision, which numbers 52,818 mem- 
bers, and here occupies the place of the Gaurs in the 
Meerut division. Most of them belong to the Sanddh 
tribe. Tradition says that B4ma, on his return from Lanka, assembled a large 
number of Brahmans at the great Rudayati tank, near Shahpur Tahla, in par- 
ganali Azamnagar, to perform a ^ Sandhayug'^ or sacrifice. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony he distributed amongst them grants of land and money, and 
hence the name ^ Sanadh,’ either from the ceremony in which they partici- 
pated, or from the Sanskrit root ^ to obtain as a gratuity. There is a 
curious resemblance between this story and the account given of themselves 
by the Tagas of Meerut and the Nagars of Bolandshahr. Most of the Sanddiis 
in this district represent themselves as the descendants of the Brahmans of 
Eama’s days ; a few, belonging to the Dandotiya a/, say that they came from 
the Gwalior territory, 'where the Etuperor Akbar had given them a chaurdsi 
(84) of villages on the banks of the ChamhaL These villages, known as the 
Pandotghar chaurasi, are said to be in the possession of Sanadhs to the pre- 
sent day. The Bhateli Brahmans are an ofishoot of the Sanadhs. The 
Kanaujiyas possess proprietary rights in 186 villages scattered very evenly 
over the whole distrietd Josliis, though only entered as four in number in the 
census returns, are found in great numbers in parganah Barna. They say that 
after the capture of Khor by the Musalmans, Dbir Sah, Rathor, drove out the 
Ehars, an aboriginal tribe at that time dominant in parganahs Azamnagar, 
Barna, and Sonhar, and on the occasion of his daughter’s wedding he presented 
a hdwani (5*3) of the Bhar villages in parganah Barna to his pandit, Pdnde 
Bam, Joshi, with the title of Ohaiidhri. The appellation of Ohaiidhri is 
still borne by Pande Barn’s descendants. Of the 52 villages once held by 
them only ten are now in their possession. The Bhats, entered as 96 in number, 
are really over 3,000. They are divided into three classes — the Magadh, 
Bandijan, and Siit. The Bandijans are the most numerous and are divided into 
seven aZs — the Gajbhdm GarhwM, Keliya Kananj, Mahapat Tirasni, Athsela 
Etawa, Bardhiya Budaon, Barh-paga Etawa, and Bhatra Bhong^m. The Bhdts 
are employed as bards, and like Nais, as go-betweens in matrimonial matters^ 

compiling the statement of proprietary rights, where any caste or clan possesses one- 
tenth of a village, it is recorded as holding rights in that village, while the possessors of less 
than a one* tenth share are omitted altogether from the calculations. 
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They are proprietors in two villages, and are also found as cultivators and 
bankers. These Bhats are the offspring of mixed marriages, which are sub- 
divided into four classes:— (1) Analomaja, or the offspring of a high-caste 
father and a low-caste mother, amongst whom are placed the Bhats, Bhagatwas, 
Mahabrahmaiis, Mills, and Joshis, or Biiadris ; (2) Pratilomaj i, or the oflfsprmg 
of a high- caste mother and a low-easte father, such as Nais, Kaliars, Lodhas, 
Kachhis, Barhais, Lohars, Abirs, Sonars, and Tamolis ; (3) Ba7^an Sankar, or 
the offspring of the intermarriage of the above two classes, such as Bhunjas, 
Garariyas, Baris, Kiimhars, Koris, Tells, Dhobis, Ohamars, Khatiks, Aheriyas, 
Bhangls, &o. ; and (4) Antajdn-antoja or the offspring of the third class and 
pure Siidras. Such is the fanciful classification in use amongst the Hindis. 
Mathuriya Ghaiibes, though not specified in the census returns, are found in 
parganahs Eta and Sahawar-Karsana. They have rights in ten villages includ- 
ing the parent village of Pharaiili. The census shows Gaurs (1,864), Mai- 
thils (231), Bhadris (21), Gujratis (90), and Sarasuts (75), while nearly 5,000 
are entered without specification. 

Eajputs are comparatively very numerous in Eta, and amongst them Chau- 


Rajputs.. 


bans show 16,918 members ; Solankbis, 8,977 ; E,4- 
tboi’s, 7,775 ; Katiyas, 3,397 ; Gaurs, 3,162 ; Gaur4- 
bars, 2,617 ; Bais, 2,259 ; Puadirs, 1,890 ; Tuars, 1,789 ; Badgujars, 1,398 ; 
J^dons, 868, and Gahlots, 666. The general history of the Ohaubdns will be 
found under the Mainpuri district, and the local history under the account of 
the families of the Bajas of Rajor and Eta. Chauhans 
Chanhans, Eatliors. their daughters in marriage to Rathors, Bhadau- 

riyas, and Pundirs, and receive in marriage the daughters of Solankbis, Tomars, 
and Gaurs. They still hold proprietary rights in 169 villages, of which 127 
are in the Eta tahsil, and the remainder are in parganah Patiali. Next in 
importance come the Rathors, who are chiefly to he found in parganahs 
Azamnagar and Sonhar. Their local history is told hereafter under the notice 
of the ES,mpur Rajas. Next to these are the Solankbis, or Ohalukhyas as they 
are called in Rajputana. They still hold proprietary rights 
solankhia. villages, chiefly in parganahs Sirhpura, Sahawar- 

Karsana, and Soron. They say that they originally came from Pali in the west, 
and afterwards resided fora time at Tank Tori, commonly known as“Tdnk 
Naw^b Amir Eh4n.” Some one thousand years ago they set out from Tank 
. under Raja M41deoSurm4ni, also called Raja Sonmatti, and his son Kalydn Mai, 
and proceeded towards the Ganges. They took possession of all the country > 
around the sacred city of Soron, which was then in ruins, and selecting a spot near 
the old site. Raja Sonmatti built a new town, which he called Sonron or Soron. 
This does not agree with the Brahmanical account, which derives the name from 
the Sanskrit Sukara Eshetra, the ancient name of the place. Raja Sonmatti 
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divided bis followers into three parties, one of which remained in Boron, a 
second went to Utarna, and a third occupied Sirsai, near Amdpur. The ruins 
at Utarna attest the truth of the tradition that it was formerly a nauch more 
important place than it now is. From these settlements they spread all over the 
country, and until very recent times were the most important Rajpxit clan in the 
north-east of the district. There were four great houses of Solankhis in the dis- 
trict up to the time that the English got possession of the country ; they were : (1) 
the Lakhmipur family, which received most of its property hy imperial grants 
during the reign of Aurangzeb ; (2) the Mohanpur family founded by Rao Man- 
d4n Singh, but much of the vast property acquired by him was squandered by 
his son, Tej Singh, and the last great head of this house was Rao Karan Khdn, 
a convert to Mam; (3) the Shampur-Jalilpur house, the head of which was 
long known as Raja Solankhiydn, but this family has long since gone to ruin , 
(4 ) the Jdrdi family, of which a few members, in miserable circumstances, may still 
be found in Jaldlpnr Palra in parganah Sonhar. The Mohanpur or Musalman 
branch of the family ovmed 27 villages which were fraudulently bought up by 
one WilAyat AH, a tahsildar, for the sum of Rs. 5,000, at a sale for arrears of 
revenue that had accrued after a bad kharif harvest ; and amongst these villages 
was Mohanpur, the principal seat of the family. After a time, Wilayat Ali was 
in turn sold up, and the entire property passed into the hands of the Afghans of 
Bhikampur and Datauli, in the Aligarh district, for a sum of Rs. 24,000. These 
villages are now worth lakhs of rupees. The descendants of Rao Karan Kh^n 
are now in extremely impoverished circumstances, but continue to reside in their 
fine old mansion at Mohanpur, The Solankhis give their daughters in marriage 
to the Ohauh&ns and Bhadauriyas and receive daughters from Katyds, Tomars, 
Rathors, Bdchhals, Bais, Katyars, Gaurs, Pundirs, Badgujars, and the Ohauhans 
of the Jirsmai eight villages. Every third year Bhats from Tdnk Tori visit 
the Solankhis in this district. Infanticide prevails to a great extent amongst 
the Solankhis as amongst most of the older Rajput tribes. In 29 villages, out 
of a minor population of 894 children, there is only 29-6 per cent, of girls. The 
chief reason for the offence is the difficulty of obtaining husbands of a suitable 
clan and rank, and a laudable desire on their parts to keep unsullied the ancient 
name of their house. 

The Bais have proprietary rights in 25 villages, of which 20 are situated in 

parganah Nidhpur. They claim to be true Tilokchandi 

IB&is End. otiifirs. jt* t\ 1 1, • , « • 

Bais WHO came here ixom Uundia kiieraj m the time 

of Ala-ud-din Ghoriy under one Nidh Singh of Sikandarpur Bais, He founded 

Hidhpur, which is now a mere khera. The DhSkaras or Dhakras possess pro- 

prietary rights in two villages in parganah Nidhpur 

and in one village in parganah Marahra. In Mdh- 

pur they arc found in Eikhara^ Ghataura^ Simdarayan, and Mahauli. They 
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Gaurahars. 


variously trace their origin to the districts of Agra^ Muttra^ and Et4wav The,-, 
widow of the last Eaja of Eta belongs to this clan. Badgujars possess proprie- 
Badg% -s rights in fire villages in parganahs Eta»Sakit and 

Marahra. In this district they divide themselves into 
three classes: (1) those descended from the Amipshahr Badgujars; (2) those, 
sprung from the colonists of Mathiir- Bareli ; and (3) those tracing their origin 
to the Badgdjars of Fatehpur Sikri. These last call themselves Sikarwars® 
By marrying into the Chaiihan family of Achalpiir in parganali Marahra^ 
some of them were induced to settle on the banks of the Kali nadi, and these 
eventually took up their abode in Mohanpur, where a portion of them^ in the 
first year of British niloj embraced Islam as clielas of the Farukhabad Naw4b* 
These converts, now a very wealthy community, still pay every possible respect 
to Hindu customs at birth and marriage festivals. They live on terms of the 
closest intimacy with their Hindu clansmen, and are as proud as they of being 
Badgiijar Thakiirs. The Gaurahars, who possess proprietary rights in 46 vil- 
lages, are chiefly found in Faizpur Badariya, Soron, Pachlaiia, andBiMm. A 
small cultivating community of the same clan occupy 
Hasanpur near Piwari in parganah Marahra. They 
seem to know very little about themselves, and some of them trace their origin to 
Kainiir, some place in the west, whence they came to serve the Dehli emperors, 
who settled them in Ghiiranpiir in parganah Soron. They give their daughters 
to Chauhans and Pundirs, and take in marriage the daughters of Bais, Katiyas, 
Rathors, Gahlots, Bachhals, and Badgujars. 

Tomars possess rights in 31 villages, 16 of which are in parganah Eta-Saldt 
The Eta colony claims descent from the fourth son of 
Anang Pal, and say that they came from Aysa in par- 
gana Ahnaii, in the Gwalior territory, some two hundred years ago to Naudgaoiij 
a hamlet of Jirsmai. At that time the Bhattis held Loya-BadshMipur, The Tomars 
turned them out and established themselves there. After this they say that they 
acquired a dazmm of villages in the neighbourhood, amongst wdiich were Loya 
Badshahpur,]N[agla Dhimar, Pawans, Baghwala, Kiiarmau, Dharakpur, Ahmada- 
bad, &o. The other Tomars are found in parganahs Nidhpur, Sirhpura, Sahawar- 
Karsana, and Pachlana, and these trace their origin direct from Dehli. A small 
community of Tomars is also to be found in SaMatnagar in parganah Azamnagar. 
The Ahnau Tomars of Loya- Badshahpur, DMmar, PawAns, Baghwala and Kilar- 
man bear the honorary title of mtikaddam. The Jangh^ras are found in Kheriya 
and Arthara in parganah Eta, in parganah Azamnagar, and inKardauli in par- 
ganah Nidhpur. They hold rights in six villages, five 
of which are in the Eta parganah. The Jangh4ras were 
closely connected with the Chauhans of Eta and Marahra, and came here about 
two hundred years ago. They, also, bear the title of mitkaddam. 

F ■ 
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The JMons have rights in 54 villages, and amongsi the land-owning portion 
of the clan the most important families are those of 
Awa-Misa in the Agra district and Eiistamgarh in 
this district. Both belong to the Brijbasi aZ of the great Jadon clan, some 
account of whom is given under the Muttra district. Though unacknowledged 
by the pure Jadons of Karauli and Biana, they claim descent from a Jadava 
family who under the guidance of Bijai PM, Raja of BiSna, fled to and settled 
in Muttra, an^l thus gave rise to a Brijbasi subdivision. From this spurious 
sept arose two other divisions : — (1) That called after Sohan Pal, who, about 
550 years ago, founded Siina in parganah Jalesar in the Agra district. His 
descendants are said to be 7,000 in number and to possess proprietary rights 
in 250 villages. Of this family comes Thakiir Das, the large zamindar of Rus- 
tamgarh: (2) the branch called after Bijai Singh, the founder of the Awa-Misa 
family. There are not above thirty houses of Bijai Singh’s descendants. All 
these Jadons have acquired their villages in this district since the advent of the 
British rule, and are as mnch money-lenders and usurers as landholders. The 
Awa Raja’s villages lie in parganahs Marahra, Eta, Sonhar, Azamnagar, Barna, 
PatiMi, and Soron, and almost all the villages of the Eustamgarh estate are 
in parganah M4rahra. 

Raghiibansis are found only in NiJhpur, where they hold four villages, the 
Ka«liul)anris largest of which is KusoL They say that they came 
from Ajndhiya with Kusha, son of Rama, who founded 
Kusol and called it after his own name. Kusol became the parent of forty-two 
villages (hedlsi)^ all of which acknowledged the authority of Raja Ishri Ohand 
of Kusol, at the time of Shahab-ud-din Ghori’s invasion. Ishri Chand was 
succeeded by Sdraj Mall, and heby Drig Pal. Hareliand, the son of Drig Pal, 
had two sons, Tiyas and Maharaj, who were on terms of bitter enmity with each 
other, but on the death of their father a reconciliation took place, and the estate 
was equally divided between them. All the villages that fell to Tiyas are now 
on the Bndaon side of the Ganges, and of those which fell to Maharaj, Kusol, 
Khizrpur, Bastar, Sikandarpur, Khajiira, Khiioni, Gajaura, and Meoni may be 
mentioned. The Raghubansis are a fine intelligent race, and professing to be 
hhagats^ xisually wear the red tilah on their foreheads. The Kachhwahas possess 
Kachhwahas proprietary rights in sixteen villages, ten of wdiich lie 

in parganah Eta, four in Marahra, and two in Azam- 
nagar. The Azamnagar Kachhwahas say that when Akbar quarrelled with 
his great minister, Bahram Khan, he was joined by five Kachhwaha brothers 
from Lahar, in Jodhpur, who did good service in his cause. One day, whilst 
riding in Akbar’s train towards Parukhabad, they passed five fine villages, Tam- 
rpra, Akbarpiir, and Sikandarpur in parganah Azamnagar, and Jagatpiir and 
War Khera in parganah Bhongaon, in the Mainpuri district, and Akbar called up 
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eacli of the brothers and presented him in turn with one of the ^ullages. Lai 
Sahai and Kesho E^i, descendants of the Akbarpur grantee, had their village 
divided into two pattis as they now exist, shortly after the introduction of British 
rule. 

The Pimdirs or Purirs possess proprietary rights in twenty villages in 
^ Parganali Rilram. A few are found in parganah Ma- 

rahra, where they hold two villages. They say that 
they came from near Hard war in the Saharanpur district, under their Raja 
Damar Singh, and established themselves in Gambhira in parganali Akrabad of 
the Aligarh district, which was called Bijaigarh after Bijai, the brother of 
Damar Singh. Damar Singh died without issue, but the descendants of his 
brother are still landholders in Aligarh.^ The Eta Piindirs are a colony of 
the Bijaigarh settlement and hold a good position. They intermarry with the 
highest Rajpiit clans. The other Rajput clans, here known as Thakurs, are of 
little local importance. Gahlobs p assess rights in two villages, Pan wars hold 
one village in Azamnagar, a few Bachlials occur in Nidhpiir, and Jaiswars, who 
trace their origin to Jaisaltner and Jagner, possess four villages in Azamnagar. 
Kont Rajputs were formaly very powerful in Aulai and Nidhpiir, but after the 
Musalman occupation many of them changed their faith and have since become 
absorbed in the Musalman population. Tahlas, too, were a veiy troublesome 
clan, holding several villages in Nidhpur, near which the present town of 
Kadirganj is situated. In Azamnagar they owned Shahpur-Tahla. The clan 
seems now to be extinct. 

Amongst the Baiiiya population the most numerous are the Agarwals (2,424); 

Barahsaims(2,148), Saraugis (3,243 j, Chaasainis (1,079), 
Bamyaso Kurwars (2,392). The Agarwals possess proprie- 

tary rights in thirty-seven villages, pretty evenly distributed over the entire dis- 
trict. They are immigrants from Agra, Etawa, and Deli li, and rank higher 
than the other Baniyas in the district. Barahsainis hold rights in two villages 
only and say that they came from Muttra. A spurious branch of tliis^ subdivision 
called Chausaini exists, and to it belongs Mathura Das, a wealthy merchant of 
Kadirgan], who did good service to the British during the mutiny. He is 
of the Mathura aL The Saraugis are a wealthy class in Eta and Sakit, and 
possess rights in fifteen villages. Those in Eta are of the Padmavati al, and state 
that their original home was the old Buddhist town of Atranji, which contains 
the immense (mound) noticed hereafter. The Sakit Saraugis are of the 
Bhanchu a? and settled there centuries ago under one Lala Madhukar. They 
are also found in the neighbouring village of Huraudi, and many of them are 
patwAris. At the census of 1872 Mahajans show 18,348 individuals. Brah- 
mans Thakurs and pure Baniyas will have nothing whatever to do with them 
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in matters coiinectecl with eatingj driakingj and smoking. There are four sub- 
divisions of them ; (1) Mahorj (2) Gulahri, (3) Tmwala Kalarj and (4) Satwala* 
The business of the Tinwala Kalars is the distillation and vend of spiritSj and 
the other als do not associate with them. The Mahajans possess proprietary 
rights ill thirty-seven villages evenly distributed over the whole district. Other 
divisions of Baniyas are the Ajiidhiyabasij Baranwalj Dhiisarj Dasa^ Jaisw^r^ 
Xiohiyaj Mahesri, Kashmiri j and Rautgi. 

The following is a list of the other castes according to the census of 1872 


Other castes. 


that are found in Eta : - 


A bar 

24 

Guj ar 

41 

Mallah ... 

... 2S 

Aheriya ... 

„« 960 

Habura ... 

16,3 

Manihar ... 

... 4 

Ahir 

76,754 

Ha j jam ... 

... 22,653 

Marahia ... 

6 

Badbak ... 

... 12 

Jacliak 

7 

Mochi 

90 

Baheiiya ... 

... 578 

Jaga 

... 9 

Muriio 

9,780 

Bahariipia 

... 1 

Jat 

3D2 

Nat 

l,8'0 

Barubata 

10 

Kacbhi 

... 54,215 

Nun era 

4,126 

Banjara ... 

... 1,063 

Kaliar 

... 23,104 

Orh 

108 

Bansphor ... 

... 8 

Kalal 

... 3,200 

Pasi 

... 67 

Barhai ... 

... 13,947 

Kan jar 

... 252 

Patwa 

... 214 

Baheriya ... 

... 77 

Kayath 

... 9,393 

Eain ... 

... 20 

Bari 

327 

Khagi 

... 13 

Rasdhari ... 

13 

Bhagtia, 

181 

Khakrob ... 

... 12,000 

Saikalgar ... 

... 5 

Bbarbhunja 

... 2,523 

Khatik 

... 1,520 

Sonar 

... 3,525 

Bbat 

... 1 2 

Kbatri ... 

... 81 

Tamoli 

... 485 

Bohra 

... 163 

Khisbtpaz... 

... 22 

Tawaif ... 

12 

CMk 

... 761 

Kisan 

... 8,765 

Teli 

... 10,508 

Cbamar »„ 

86,635 

Koli 

... 12,575 

That b era ... 

16 

Chhipi 

... 814 

Kumbar ... 

... 6,178 

Bairagi 

780 

Chobdar ... 

... 92 

Kurmi 

... 322 

Fakir ... 

... 7 

Barzi 

... 8,1.36 

Lakbera ... 

84 

Gosham 

... 1,914 

Dhdnuk ... 

... 3,961 

Lodha 

... 73,873 

Jogi 

1,149 

Dhobi ... 

... 11,048 

Lobar 

... 1,728 

Sadh 

7 

Dliuoa 

2,912 

Mahajan ... 

••9 18,348 

Sarbbangi ... 

... 2 

Garariya ... 

... 25,195 

Miumar ... 

45 

Tyagji ... 

... 25 

Gbosi 

... 260 

Mali 

... 922 

Bangali 

... 12 


Tradition points out the AHirs as the great landowning tribe in this district 
from the sixth to the tenth century^ They were ob- 
liged to give way before the immigrant tribes of Tha- 
kurs^ whoj driven from their seats in the west and norths spread themselves over 
the Central Duab in search of livelihood by conquest. The Ahirs still possess 
proprietary rights in 82 villages divided amongst the two great subdivisions : 
Ghosis (61) and Kamariyas (21). Elliot’s classification^ of the Ahirs does not 
appear to hold good in this district. They are all either Ghosis or KamarijaSj 
and the name Kamariya is not that of a mere but of a large tribe which 
includes within it several such as the Sembarphiilaj Bhogitaj^ Diswar^ Bliij- 
harauwa, Jhinwariya and Barothe. Kor, properly Kurr, is neither a tribe nor a 
but a synonymous term for a Kamariya, Amongst the of the Ghosis are 
the Biiahniyaj Diswar (found in both tribes)^ Rawatj Baraiisiya and Ph&tak. 

^ Beames* Elliot, I, 2. 
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Again tlie Gliosis^ whom Mr. Sherring speaks^ of in conjunction with tlie 
Gaddisj are not Ahirs^ but a distinct race found living in the same village with 
Ahirs of the Ghosi got and utterly debarred from the society of their follow- 
villagers. The Ahirs are very ignorant as to their antecedentSj but a tradition 
still survives amongst them that they once possessed a tract of country towards 
Gujarat which was called AbMra-desa, and that they were dispossessed, after a 
great battle, by the Pandava Arjuna. They were then scattered, and many of 
them came and settled in Muttra. Arjuna and Krishna were contemporaries, 
and all accounts agree that the latter was brought up in the house of Nanda, 
the Ahir, at Gokul, However, once arrived in Muttra, they gradually spread 
eastward through Oudh and the Benares Division, and until the irruption of the 
Musalmans and the great movements of the Rajput tribes possessed large estates 
in the Central Duab. 

The tradition of the Ahirs regarding the western origin of their tribe is 

„ . curiously borne out by the older Sanskrit \vritino;s and 

Testimony to the cor- j j 

rectness of tha local tradi- the records of the European geographers. In the Vishnu 

Puraua, Sudras, Abhiras, Daradas and Kasmiras are 
classed together.^ The Sudras and Abhiras are alnaost always mentioned toge- 
ther as if conterminous, and are placed in the west or north-west towards the 
Indus. The Sudras are the Sudrakai of Strabo and the Sudraci of Plinj'-, who 
occupied the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests. In another place the Vishnu 
Purdna has—® “ in the extreme w^est are the Saurashtras, Siiras, Abiiiras, 
&c.,” and Saurdshtra was the old name of Gujarat. The Eta local legend is 
therefore borne out by competent authority. Lassen, in his Indian Antiquities,* 
states that Ptolemy makes mention of only three separate provinces of the 
Indo-Skythian kingdom, Syrastrene, Patalene, and Abiria. The first 

can be identified with the peninsula of Gujarat, the second with the Indus delta 
or Sindh, and the third with the country to the north along the Indus. In the 
name Abiria, Ptolemy followed the author of the Periplus of the Bry thrcean sea, 
and places the province of Abiria north of the first bifurcation of the Indus and 
northwards the frontier extended to the Panchanada or the Panjab. The 
capital of the ludoskythic monarchy was situated in Abiria in the time of the 
author of the Periplus, who calls it Minagora. Ptolemy gives the name Binagora, 
and Lassen places it in the vicinity of the present Ahmadpur. There can 
he no question but that the Abhiras were a powerful tribe several centuries 
before Christ. 

In Eta, the Ahirs claim to have held Patiali, Aliganj, and Sakit, and they 
account for the name Patiali in this wise ; that Patiya, an Ahiriu, used to carry 
curds to the favourite Rani of the Raja of the place, who in a generous mood one 
day gave her the land on which Patidli was subsequently built and called after 

1 Hindu Castes, 334. ^ Hall’s V. P., U, 184 ® Ibid, 133. « Indisclie Alterthumskunde, III, 142. 
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her« Again the Magheli Ahirs have a tradition that they were once proprietors^ 
of Sakit, and to this day they lay their ^ akhat'' at marriage festivals in memory of 
their cld home there. It is admitted on all hands that until lately the site of 
Aliganj was in the possession of Ahirs. In later times Ahirs held a consider- 
able tahika in parganah Barna^ with, Katingra as head-quarter Sj but, owing 
to the trouble they gave to the Collector of the land-revemiej they were dis- 
possessed by the Nawabs of Farukhabad. Since the introduction of the British 
rule they are gradually recovering their importance by the purchase of pro- 
prietary rights at private and public sales. The two tribes of Ahirs in Eta 
have no tradition as to the cause of their separation. The G-hosis claim pre- 
eminence for themselves, and say that they are mentioned in the sacred books 
under the name of Ghoshas, whilst the Kamariyas are nowhere alluded to. 
They smoke from the same liuhha^ but cannot eat kuchcha-khdna or cooked food 
together, but only pukka-khdna^ such as puris and the like. In both 
tribes each got is in theory equal in dignity. The social habits of Ahirs are 
much the same as those of other Sudras. The younger brother appropriates his 
deceased brother’s wife, and his offspring by her is legitimate. This form of 
marriage is called a ^ Ahirs in villages despise as effeminate Ahirs 

who live in towns, and, as a rule, refuse to intermarry with them. Elliot gives 
only a few out of the 800 or 1,000 gots existing amongst the Ahirs, but sufficient 
to give some idea of the names in use. 

Kayaths form an important caste and possess rights in 246 villages. Of 
the twelve great gots of this caste the Saksena and 
Kulasreshta are the most numerous. There are, also, 
a few Sribastabs and but one family of Mathurs. The Sakseiias say that 
their original home was the old city of Sankisa, which they made over to the 
Brahmans after going through the solemn declaration known as ^sankalap."^ 
They, subsequently, acquired a chaurdsi (84) of villages from which they named 
their eighty-four als. The als over and above the eighty-four have derived their 
names from distinguished persons or noted actions of Saksenas. Amongst the 
Saksenas, the Kayaths of Sakit are the most noted. The Knlasreshtas or Kul- 
■ sarishts trace their origin to Ajudhiy a and claim twelve villages in Eta, now 
known as ^ the twelve kheras’ ; one of these, Jarkhera, lies near Eta. They have 
twelve ah named after the twelve kheras, and the members of each al cannot 
intermarry with each other. Kaja Dilsiikh Kai of Eta is a Kulsarisht Kayath. 
The Sribastabs are principally descendants of a bakshi a of Pirthi 

Singh, a former Raja of Eta, and have respectively the honoraiy appellations of 
hakshi and diwdn* 

The Lodhas are a very numerous clan and possess proprietary rights in 
Lodhfts. twenty-three villages, of which thirteen are in parga- 
nah Eta, They have seven in this district : — (1) 


Lodhfts. 
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Farhar; (2), Laklieya; (3) Banydn; (4) Sankatajariya ; (5) Paturiya; (6) 
Matliuriya, and (7) Kh4gi. The Paturiyas are found all over the district, but 
are most numerous in parganahs Eta and Marahra. They are frequently lessees of 
small villages, and were formerly, in this capacity, the sole managers of the estate 
of the old Rajas of Eta: hence the title ‘ mukaddarrH which they arrogate to them- 
selves. The Khagis, oftener called Kisdns, are most numerous in parganahs 
Sonhdr and Bama, where their principal occupation is the manufacture of 
ropes and gunny bags ftaVj. Most of the Lodhas point to Atranji Khera as 
their home. Many of them now follow the occupation of village bankers. 

K&chhis possess rights in eight villages. They are sub- 
Kdohhis. divided into Hardiya, Kanaujiya, and Saksena. The 

Fanaujiyas are found in parganahs Eta and Sonhar. The Saksenas, also 
called Baramdshis from keeping their fields in cultivation all the year round, 
are the best off and possess the most land as proprietors. They are frequently 
found as lessees of villages. Across the Ganges and in the north of the district 
they are called Muraos. The Hardiya Kdohhis, so called from their cultivating 
hardi or lialdi (turmeric), are found chiefly in the Eta and Aliganj tahsils. 
Their wives wear glass armlets to distinguish themselves from the Saksena 
women, who wear churis made of lac. The three classes of Kachhis do not 
associate or intermarry with one another. The Chamdrs form the mass of the 
rural labouring population and possess no rights in land. There are two great 
subdivisions, the Jatwas and the Ahrbars. The latter 
are considered an inferior and illegitimate class, with 
whom the Jatwas will neither eat nor intermarry, Chamars are often called 
Pharaits by the villagers. Garariyas are chiefly cultivators, but possess no 
rights in land. They are subdivided into Nikhars and Dhergars. The few 
Jats are immigrants from Bharatpur, who act as servants to bankers. They 
once possessed some villages as far south as parganah 
Jats and Gfijars. Azamnagar, where they held the village of Sahori. 
The Glijars, also, held large estates in Nidhpur, but now have no rights. 
Kahdrs, often called Dhimars, are divided into the Bithmi, which is the most 
numerous, and the Turaya clans. They hold no rights in land and are 
occupied as general cultivators of singMras or water-caltrops, water-carriers, 
palki-bearers and fishermen. 

Barhais or carpenters are divided into three classes : (1) UjhMon-Brahman, 

(2) Dhimar-Mahor, and (3) Kh4ti. The first class wear 
Barhais. sacred thread (janeo) and regard themselves as 

superior to all the rest. They point to Muttra as their original home and 
sometimes call themselves Mathuriyas. The second is an inferior class, as 
their name denotes. The Khdtis say that they were originally Janghara 
Rajputs. The three classes neither eat nor intermarry with each other. 


Jats and Gdjars. 


Barhais. 
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BTA DISTRICT. 


Telis, Kolis. 


The Darzis say that they were' originally Sribfi-stab K&yaths who came from 
Dnndia Khera. They are divided into four gots : (1) 
Edthor; (2) Mathuriya; (3) Mahor, and (4) Sakseim. 
The first two are found mostly in large villages and towns and are most numer- 
ous in pargauahs Eta-Sakit and Marahra. The Saksenas chiefly reside in the 
eastern portion of the district, and the Mahors, who are also called ^ Chamar- 
sujyas,’ are an inferior class found everywhere, and are debarred from inter- 
course with the others. The Eathor Darzis are divided into als^ on wdiieli 
basis they contract their marriages. Kone of the four classes intermarry wfitli 
each other. 

Sonars or goldsmiths are very numerous. In the Eta tahsil they are divided 
into twelve gots which contain 484 als. The gots are 
Sonars, Nais. Jhabariya, Chandbariya, Gadariya, Ohamarkate, 

Bilsarhiya, Kangele, Tenguriya, Taliya, Mujwa, Gulahre, Kuriya, and Dabgar. 
They hold rights in two villages. Nais or barbers divide themselves into four 
classes : (1) Mathuriya ; (2) Gola ; (3) Sribas and Ban Bheru. The last is of 
the least importance. Many of them are cultivators and many have become 
Musalmans, Tells or oil-pressers belong mostly to the Eathor subdivision. 

They are well off and frequently are the village bank- 
ers. Marwdri Bohras came here from Bikanlr about 
a century ago. Koris or Kolis are chiefly weavers, though some are engaged 
in agriculture. They are divided into three classes in the Eta tahslli : — (1) 
Sankhwar, (2) Maher, and (3) Kassi. The Dh^nuks or Katarhds, so called from 
their common occupation of making reed-mats, form a considerable number 
of the village-watchmen. The skilled labourers known as Beldars belong chiefly 
to the Jatwa subdivision of the Chamar caste, whilst the Bhurjis are of the 
Katiya subdivision. The Chiks are Hindu goat-butchers. The Kumhars are 
divided into Bardhiyas and Gadheris, names derived from ^ hard^ (a bullock) 
and ^ gadhoJ (an ass), the animals employed by them. Tam oils are divided into 
Chaurasyas, who prepare paw, and Katyars who sell it. The Lal-begi sub- 
division of the sweeper caste is most numerous ; the men act as watchmen 
and the women as midwives. The Dhobis have two classes, the Dariya and 
Kaithiya. 

Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs, who number 23,608 males and 
21,597 females ; Pathans with 10,045 males and 8,973 
females ; 1,831 Sayyidsand 584 Mughals. They hold 
rights in 235 villages ; Shaikhs in 84, Pathans in 59, Sayyids in 46, Mughals in 
2, and converted Hindus in 44. As elsewhere the classification of Shaikhs and 
Pathans is incorrect. Generally all converted Rajpiits assume the tide ^ Khan’ 
and Path4n nationality, and other converted Hindus are classed amongst 
Shaikhs. The principal Sayyid landholders arc the Pirzadah family of 


Musalmans, 
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Mdrahra. The Kambohs of Mdrahra are included amongst Shaikhs. The 
Muffhals are scattered throughout the district and are of little social import^t 

ance. The BMkampur PatMns of the Aligarh district hold the twenty-seven 
villages in Mohanpnr formerly owned by the Musalm^n Solankhij Edo 
Karan Khain The Toya Pathms of the ^ bani IsraiF race now residing in 
Sar'i Agliat came from Kabul in the reign of Shahjahan and settled first 
at Maii-RasMdabad in the Fariikhabad district, and subsequently changed 
their liead-qxiarters to Sarai Aghat. Pathans of the Batanni Khail were 
settled at Sahawar by Ala-iid-din Ghori after a battle near the spot in 
which Malik Taj-iid-diii was killed. These Pathans lost much of their 
estates on account of rebellion in 1857. There are other Pathans of the 
Kdkarzai Kliail at Khitoli and other villages near Sahawar. Some Niyazzai 
Pathans reside near Kadirganj and hold considerable possessions in its neigh- 
bourhood. The Chaudhri family of Bilrani is the most important of the Nau- 
Muslim families. 

Christians - hold rights in forty-three villages, all that remains of the past 
estates once held by the Gardner family and the 
Christians. villages ‘held by the firm of Maxwell and Co. 

The district is a purely agricultural one, and the large niunber of persons 
recorded at the census of 1872 as pursuing occupations 
Occu|)atioiib. unconnected with the cultivation of the soil is hardly 

correct. Many of those entered as tradesmen are such only in name and 
depend upon the soil in one way or another for the greater portion of their live- 
lihood. The entire population has been nominally distributed amongst six 
classes, — the professional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, industrial and in- 
definite and unproductive class, with the following results for all male adults 
(not less than fifteen years of age). The first or professional class embraces all 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, 
arts, and sciences, and numbered 3,220 male adults, amongst whom are included 
1,648 purohits orfamily priests, 425 pandits, 80 physicians, 201 singers, and 533 
drummers and dancers. The second class numbered 20,324, including 12,702 
servants, 2,336 water-carriers, 2,489 barbers, and 1,959 washermen. The third 
class numbered 8,351, moloding 1,135 shop-keepers, 1,796 petty dealers, 1,030 
inoneydenders, 562 bankers, 587 cloth merchants, and 1,213 carriers. The fourth 
class numbered 144,859 and included 9,487 proprietors and 134,559 cultivators 
of the soil. The fifth class numbered 27,737, and comprised 2,345 carpenters,- 
5,944 weavers, 1,110 tailors, 1,352 cotton-cleaners, 800 grain-parchers, 1,028 
conieotioEers, 1,618 oil-makers, 1,867 potters, 1,016 workers in the' precious 
metals, and 2,900 flour-sellers, many of whom are also engaged in cultivating the 
land. The skthclassnumbered 31,429 male adults, amongst whom are 26,769 
labourers and 4,637 beggars. The total male adult, population fhus classified 


Occu|)atioiis. 



were iiereditary^ ana me noiaer lor me time coiua omy oe remuvtju uy uuo 
poror’s order, Thoir duties were to receive and guarantee the correctness of 
the patw4ris’ papers and to report to the karoris and amils on all matters 
connected with the lands in their parganahs. They were remunerated gene“ 
rally by a grant of one or two villages free of revenuej and the zamindars were 
required to pay them a cess of two per cent, on their revenue-roll under the name 
^ori\ and for each harvest one rupee per village, called ^ hhentJ The fees that 
might be levied were entered in the sanad of appointment. At the cession the 
villages were resumed and the fees known as ori and hhent were abolished, and 
in lien of them a 6xed salary was given to the kanungos. 

The system of panchayats does not differ from that in force in the other 
districts of the Duab, and therefore does not call for 
any particular notice here. There are no local insti- 
tutions of any note, and the ohaudhris or heads of trades are similar to those in 
other districts. Each trade in each town has its own head elected by the 
members of the trade, and in some cases the office descends from father to son. 
They ai’enot officially recognized, but their services are made use of on all ocoa-^ 
sions both by the district officers and private individuals. 

The amount and cost of food varies with the position of each individual 
member of the community. Afairly prosperous labourer 
during Bhadon and Knar eats roasted Indiaii-coru or 
cakes made of Iiidian-corn meal or inanrima, or of both mixed together. In 
Kartik hdjra and moth serve the same purposes; from Aghan to Phalgun 
Mjra^ mothy and 77idng are substituted. From the cutting of the cold-weather 
crops until S4wan, barley, gram, and peas are chiefly eaten. The two latter 
are parched before being eaten, or cakes are made of barley or all three pounded 
together. In Jeth and Asarh channa is also used with these cakes. Various 
wild plants, as well as the tender leaves and bulbs of cultivated plants, such as 
gram, pdlak^ glmiyan^ methiy hatlma^ gawdr^ sarsouj &c., are eaten as a relish 
known as sag. This is made by cooking the vegetable with oil or gU and red 
chilis and salt From Bhadon to Phalgun the varities of yam and similar bul- 
biferous plants are most in request for sag ; followed later on by carrots, radishes, 
and potatoes. From Phalgun to Sawan the seeds of ay* Aar split as ddl^ 
haigans and kaddds as vegetables, and unripe mangoes as a flavouring agent, are 
much used. The fruits most commonly eaten by this class are, in Bhadon, 
chra and and from Karttik to Pus, her and jharher^ species of Zizypkm. 


Customs. 
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Large fruits^ jdman berries, mangoes and nim berries are all eaten intbeir 
seasons. A labourer, as a rule, has only one meal daily, and that at mid-day, 
when he will eat a ser or two pounds. Should any portion remain, he eats it 
in the evening after work, or should he be well off* something extra is prepared. 
On an average, the food of a labourer does not cost more than one anna a day. 
Petty shop-keepers and ordinary proprietors of land do not fare much bet- 
ter, the difference being more one of quantity than quality. Well-to-do pro« 
prietors and money-lenders eat eakes made of wheaten flour, though sometimes 
jodr or bdjra is preferred, and they use more ghi or clarified butter than oil in 
cooking. The seeds of arhar^ mihig and mash with vegetables made up into 
a hundred savoury dishes to vary the repast. Some castes as Brahmans and 
Baniyas do not eat onions or turnips from some fancied resemblance to flesh 
in their construction. The food of this class differs in quantity, quality 
and variety from that of the other classes, but such is the simplicity of their 
tastes that even here the average daily expenditure per head, in a respectable 
household for food, does not exceed two to three annas. Musalmans of the 
better class, in addition to food-grains, eat meat daily and often rice, which is 
not much eaten by the Hindus of Eia. Musalm4ns eat flesh of all kinds 
except pork ; Thdkurs and Kayaths eat goats, sheep, and pigeons. Baniyas, 
Brahmans, and Saraugis or Jains eat no meat. To Chamars and Bhangis or 
sweepers, all kinds of meat are lawful, and the Thakurs along the rivers eat the 
flesh of the wild-pig. 

Houses in this district are generally built of mud, the size and accommo- 
dation depending upon the means of the owner. Most 
of the houses are of an oblong shape, having a court- 
yard in the centre with rooms all round except where the principal entrance 
(sadr darwdza) stands. The walls are usually from to 2 feet thick and 
from 12 to 20 feet high. The outer walls have often a slight incline inwards^ 
The roofs are generally flat, beams of mango wood or jdjnan being laid on the 
top of the walls and covered over with boards, pieces of wood or coils of mdiar 
stalks, which are again coated with a thick layer of well-kneaded earth whioli 
is thoroughly beaten in by wooden mallets. A roof so made will keep off the heat 
of the sun, resist the rains, and last for upwards of 20 years. Spouts of wood 
are made to drain off the water and the walls are often protected by matting 
made of arhai* stalks or jlidu (tamarisk.) A house built in this manner and 
having a court-yard 50 feet square with rooms all round, costs about Rs, 250® 
Large substantial houses of this kind look like a fort, and when joined on 
together form a wall around a village which gives it the appearance of being 
fortified. The grey dull colour of the walls and their sameness with the flat 
roofs present a by no means pleasing prospect to the eye. In towns and large 
villafyes the same nlan is followed, but brick-built houses are more common. 
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Amongst tlie poorer classes a gaWed roof ot thatch is preterreci as less expeii- 
si¥e. Tiled roofs are seldom seen ; the cost of making tiles and the repairs 
necessary owing to continuous dust-storms and destruction by hailj as well as 
the necessity that exists for a layer of thatch beneath the tiles in order to ward 
off the heat of the sun, preclude their use. 

The Hindu temples are commonly built in two styles. The one is a square 
building surmounted by a dome rising altogether to 
Houses of worship. facing east or north : 

such a building costs from Rs, 600 to Rs. 700, and is common near towns or large 
villages. The other kind is most frequently found in villages and consists of 
^ fiinnn.rA KnilrKmop in sihnnf. half its height, whence it tapers on all four sides 


There is a small community of Christians at Soron, but the total number ia 
the district was only 58 in 1872. The Brahma Sa- 
mkj is as yet unknown, and the Musalmans are hot 
making any progress among the people. There are a few Wahabis in the dis- 
trict, but they are not of any note, nor do they form an influential sect among 
the Muhammadan population, who seem to be as well off in all respects as the 
correspoadingxlasses among the Hindus. 


Beligion. 



1 

1 

Hindus, 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Number of enclosures 

65,27S 

7,852 

7 

73,132 

Ditto 

of houses buj.lt with skilled labour 

6,804 

1,082 

4 

7,890 

Ditto 

built with unskilled labour ... ' 

116,742 

12,228 

4 

128,974 


Total number of houses 

123,546 

13,310 

8 

136,864 
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There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district, but the people have 
a peculiar habit of alternately raising and lowering 
Language. voices while speaking which gives a curious semi- 

chaunting sound to their conversation. The use amongst the common people 
of for and for S’ in words of one syllables is much affected : thus, raho 
for ralia^ and rahe for ro/ii A few of the more common words are given below, 
from which it will be seen how far the vocabulary differs from that in use in 
other districts : — 


Englisli. 

Hindi. 

! 

English. 

Hindi. 

Husband ... 

Khasam. 

Husband’s younger bro- 
ther’s wife. 

Deordni, 

Wife ... 

Joruy bayavy lugdi. 

Sister’s husband 

Bahinoi. 

Father »«• 

Bdp. 

Brother’s son ... 

Bhatija. 

Mother ... r.. 

Md, mdtdri> 

Sister’s soUi., 

Bhanja> 

Son 

Beta, 

Father-in-law 

Susur, 

Daughter ... 

Betty bitiyd. 

Mother-in-law ... 

Sd9, 

Son’s son ... ... 

Potay ndti. 

Father’s sister 

Phuphi. 

Daughter’s son 

Deotd. 

Mother’s sister 

Mausi. 

Daughter-in-law 

Baku. 

Cousin by father’s sister, 

Phuphera bhdu 

Son-in-law ... 

Ddmddyjamai, mzA- 

Ditto by mother’s sister, 

Mausera bhdi 

mdn. 

Father’s brother 

Chdcha, kdka, idu. 

Soil’s son’s wife 

Ndt bahiiy put bahv. 

Cousin by father’s bro- 

Chackera bhdi. 

Brother ... . 

Bhdi. 

th er. 

Mamera bhdi. 

Sister ... 

Bahin. \ 

Cousin by mother’s bro- 

Husband’s elder brother. 

Jeth. ' 

ther. 

Dadd, 

Brother’s wife 

Bhdujdi^ hhduaj. 

Father’s father ... 

Wife’s sister 

Sdli 

Mother’s father 

Ndnd. 

Husband’s elder brother’s 
wife 

Jetkdni, 

Son or daughter’s fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Samdhi. 

Husband’s younger bro- 

Dewar . 

Eleven ... 

Gy dr ah. 

ther. 


Two thousand 

Duo kazdr. 


Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
second or Agra circle in concert with the local com- 
mittee, of which the deputy collector is ex-officio pre- 
sident, The parganahs forming the district while in their parent districts 
formed portions of the experimental districts entrusted to Mr. H. S. Reid in 1850, 
and are included in those districts in the statistical returns of 1848. The zila 
school is a fine building erected at the cost of Raja Dilsukli Eai and opened in 
1867. The number of boarders is now increased by the admission of the stipen- 
diary pupils from the municipality towns. The tahsili schools, established in 
1859, are three in number, at Msganj, Eta, and Aliganj. The village or halka- 
bandi schools were established in 1856, the female schools in 1866, and the 
Anglo-vernacular school at Kasganj in 1865. Education is becoming extremely 
popular amongst the people, and some of the village schools are models 
of excellence. The Mgari character is most used, but Persian teachers are 
found in nearly all the large towns. Among Hindus the disputations known 
m prishnotidr ■ MB popular. They take place at most festivals in Soroii, 
Pat561i, KIsganj, and Eta, but the great assembly known as the $ahha 
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IM 


is held ai Soron during the Marg Siri festival in the month of Aghan* 
At that time Hindus from all parts of India are present^ and all the most 
learned pandits are eager to display their shill before the assembled thou- 
sands. Musalman efforts in this direction are weakj the only one being 
the assembly held at the dargah of Shah Barkat-ulla at Marahra, where a 
Maulvi, supported by public charity, reads and explains the KorSn at certain 
festivals, especially during the month of Eamazan, There is but one printing 
press in the district, and that is in Eta itself. It belongs to a native, and prints 
in both the Nagari and Persian characters. The following table gives the 
educational statistics for 1860-61 and 1870-71 : — 


Class of school. 


Zila inferior), 
Tahsili ..fc 

Halkabandi ... 
Female 

A n g 1 o-T e r na- 
cular. 

Indigenous ... 
Total ... 


382 1,290 


Wo. OF 

PUPILS. 


ns 

c3 

© 

o 

fl 

o 

.o 

W5 

© 

Hindus. 

Musalman. 

Others. 

si 

a> ns 
bC s 
eS © 

© ^ 

JS 

u 

© 

P4 

O 

Proportion 
bj Stat€ 

as 

■g 

ec5 

O 

H 





Bs. a. 

Rs. a.j 


64 

7 

1 

54 

41 6 

39 5 

2,558 

132 

40 

... 

i6i 

6 U 

6 4 

1,163 

2,062 

229 

... 

2,006 

3 2 

... 

7,229 

247 

... 

... 

2l(‘ 

3 3 

S 3 

792 

23 

4 

««« 

19 

87 15 

15 0 

759 

653 

501 


[ 867 

6 18 

... 


3,171 

781 

1 

3,317 

... 

... 

20,523 


Statistics foT 1874-75. 

■o "Nu-mher of pupils 


Class of schools. 


Goteskmekt. 


A IBB© ■ 
Ukaibeb 


Zila (inferior) ... 

Tahsili and parga- 

nah. 

Halkabandi 

Female 

Municipal ... 

Anglo-vernacular... 
Indigenous ••• 


Hindus. 

00 

a 

vc8 

s 

d 

cc 

Vi 

Others. 

Average < 
attendan 

83 

11 

1 

83-74 

308 

108 

... 

384*65 

2,606 

189 


2,407 99 

290 

26 


258*66 

113 

61 

*«« 

163*19 

100 

28 


111-00 

612 

443 

... 

921 00 

4,U2 

866 

1 

43 SO 13 


Cost per head 

Proportion borne 
bj State. 

Total charges. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 


42 15 

39 2 

3,65s 

4 IS 

4 9 

1,85.3 

3 14 


9,458 

4 9 

4 9 

1,145 

3 8 

.«• 

678 

IS 13 

5 0 

1,540 

5 6 


4,856 


, 

1 

22,988 


Post-office. 


POLICE. 


The post-office statistics for two years in the last 


decade are shown in the following table : 


Receipts. 


Charges. 


1865-66, 

1870-71, 


2,657 2,849 6,418 2,859 76 f2,951 

7,644 14,064 12,69:16,193 3,355 13,983 


Ks. Ba. 

82 5,418 

148 12,697 


The following table gives the numbers of letters^ newspapers, parcels, 
and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 i — 


1865-66. 


Keceived 


37,481 2,166 


56,266 3,468 


1 

' 795 

382 

j ^ 

91,669 6,098 

— 

636 

1,522 

' 278 

40 

111.54o| 1,4-57 

423 

464 


Despatched, 39,386 


There are se%"en imperial post-offices in the district, viz.^ Eta, Aliganj, 
Kasganj, Marahra, Fati^i, SaMt, and Soron, and seven district post-offices, tifo., 
Amapur, Dhumri, Dandwaraganj, Kadirganj, Nidhauli, Sahawar, and Sirh- 
pura* 

The chanlddars or village watchmen are organised under Act*XVL of 

1873 and in 1874 numbered 1,321, or one to every 456 
Police. . ^ , ' 

inhabitants. There are 2,673 inhabited villages in the 
district. There are also 70 road chaukidars, and of both village and road 
chaukidars the Magistrate speaks in high terms. The sanctioned cost is 
Es, 47,976 per annum, which is met from the provincial budget. The regular 
police enrolled under Act V. of 1861, during the same year, numbered 528 men 
of all ranks. Their cost was Es. 68,63], of which Rs. 56,442 were debited to 
provincial funds. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*65 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 1,332 inhabitants. The following 
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statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and the results of 



Cases cognizable by the 1 
police. 

Value oj pro-^ 
perty. 

< 

Jases. 



Persons. 


Year. 

Murder. 

‘o 

sS 

A 

Eobbtry. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stclen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable 

Under inquiry. 

Rrosecuted to 
conviction. 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and 

committed. 

Acquitted. 

Proportion of 
convictions to 
persons tried. 

1865 

11 

3 

4 

48 1 90: 

Rs. 

23,092 

Rs. 

4,366 

2,M4 

4S1 

269 

896 

492 

,374 

56-0 

1867 

5 

*** 

6 

239 874 

15,661 

4,624 

1,898 

608 

276 

881 

601 

227 

68’4 

1868 

U 

... 

11 

230 741 

16,179 

5,359 

1,867 

788 

338 

803 

525 

217 

65*4 

1870 

8 

1 

19 

533 78? 

1.3,529 

3,621 

2,098 

899 

365 

882 

724 

i6s 

82-1 

1871 

8 

1 

12 

Ij200 777 

17,735 

6,532 

2,400 

1,072 

444 

1,234 

827 

407 

67 a 

1872 

5 

*•* 

5 

1,170 573 

16,183 

11,533 

2,040 

1,960 

487 

1,005 

833 

162 

82-8 

lb73 

11 

3 

6 

J,135 495 

12,999 

8,632 

2,020 

2,020 

647 

1,080 

849 

107 

78*6 

1874 

1 1 

5 

2 

878- 554 

13,175 

10,112 

1,994 

1,994 

711 

1,280 

1,045 

101 

81*6 



In this small district, with a Joint Magistrate only in charge, the criminal 
wmrk is quite as heavy and the responsibilities as great as in most of the 
regular districts. The police administration, during 1871 at least, may fairly 
be proiaonnced successful. There are eight first-class police-stations, Eta, 
Aliganj, PatiSli, Kasganj, Soron, Sirhpura, M^rahra, and Saldt; five second- 
class stations, viz., Dhumri, Malawan Nidhanli, Kadirganj, Sah^war and Ama- 
pur; and eight outposts, viz., Sarai Agliat, Mohanpura, M4npur, Nagariya, 
Bdsimdhara or Basundhra, Pilwa, Sindhauli, and Dbarauli, Mounted con- 
stables as patrols are stationed at Aspur and Bhadwds. 

The rules of repression framed under Act VIIL of 1870 for the preveii- 

, . tion of female infanticide were introduced into 96 vil- 

Ipfantjcide. 

lages of the Eta district on the 1st June, 1871. These 
villages were inhabited by Rathors (26), Solankhis (22), Chauhans (29), Pun- 


dirs (5), KachhwMias (2), Katiyas (4), Ganrs (2), Jadons (2), and by Dhakaras, 

Katy&is, Gaurahars, and Raghnbansis in one village each. Subsequently in ^ 

December, 1871, all Chauhans were proclaimed. The results of these measures t 

during 1872-73 were the completion of the registers for 113 villages having a 

population of 14,577, and the birth amongst the suspected clans of ,280 hoys 

and 309 girls, showing a birth-rate of 40-3 per thousand per annum ; 60 boys 

and 72 girls under one year of age died during the year. Further revisions 

took place during 1873-74 which reduced the population suspected to 12,779 

souls in 121 villages. During 1874-75 the Ahirs of the Kamariya and Ghosi i 

stocks have been added to the proclaimed list in 111 villages, and special rules 

have been drawn up for their supervision. Attention was first directed to them t 

by the fact of their having been found guilty in the neighbouring districts of 
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Farnkbabad and Mainpnrij and on inqniiy it was found that the proportion 
of girls to the total minor population was smaller even than amongst Rajputs^ 
and the statistics exhibit a widespread prevalence of the crime amongst almost 
all the Ahirs in the district. 

There is bnt one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows^ 
The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1860 
was 117 ; in 1870 was 210. The ratio per cent, of this 
average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (614,351)^ 
was in 1860, *019, and in 1870, *034. The number of prisoners admitted in 
1860 was 1,525, and in 1870 was 901, of whom 12 were females. The number 
of persons discharged in 1870 was 748. In 1870 there were 92 admissions into 
hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44*07. One prisoner 
died, or *47 of the average strength The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 
— for rations, Rs. 17-6-5 ; clothing, Rs. 2-11-0 ; fixed establishment^ 
Rs. 12-7-8; contingent guards, Rs. 6-1R7; police guards, Rs. 2-12-3 ; and addi- 
tions and repairs, Rs. 7-12-2, or a total of Rs. 49-13-1. The total manufactures 
during the same year amoiinfed to Rs. 1,017-3-0 and the average earnings of 
each prisoner to Rs. 4-13-4. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
71 and the Hindu 498. There were 5 prisoners under 16 years of age, 767 
between 16 and 40, 121 between 40 and 60, and 8 above 60. The occupations 
of the majority were agriculturists, 512; labourers, 87; and those with no 
occupation, 239. 

It would be^a profitless task to collect together the details of the earlier set- 
tlements, scattered as they are over the records of the 
Fiscal history. districts of B’arukhabad, Budaon, Aligarh, and 

Mainpuri. But it seems as well to give the results of the previous fiscal oper- 
ations as far as possible. The following statement shows the assessments of 
each parganah at each settlement as far as can bo ascertained t - 


Pargatiah. 
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These fig ares differ in some slight particulars from those given by the 
tleiuent officers, but the discrepancies are small and chiefly due from !«}• taking 
a different year of account. The entry under the head of iau^i shows the reve-^ 
nue as it stood at the commencement of the present settlement and expiry ot 
the past assessment. The settlement of parganahs Sirbpura, Karsmia, Sakit, 
and Eta was made in 1840, under Regulation IX. of 1833, by lir. G.^F. 
E'lmondstone whilst those parganahs were in the Blainpuri districc. A very mL 
and interesting accoaut of the state of those parganahs and bis mode ot asse^- 
ment,with the soil capabilities and suggestions for the improvement of the 
district by irrigation, will be found in his printed report.^ The dron,^ff of 124& 
fasli fell with peculiar force on the parganahs to the north of the Eali, and they 
had not recovered from it when the drought of 1250-&1 eoroineneed. Mr. 
Edmonstone gives a very unattractive picture of bis parganahs : a poor sandy 
soil indebted landholders, scanty irrigation and bad seasons, all combined to 
render a reduction of the demand necessary in Sirlipura, whilst a small umrease 
was taken in the other parganahs, thus 


l^ormer revenue 
Keveiiue of 18 iO 


1 ■ 1 
Karsiina. 

i 

Sahel?? a r. 

Eta. 

1 

Sakit ^ 

Sirhpitfa. 

Total 

Rs. 

Rs- i 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

K® 

1 

15,747 

17,561 

49,837 

50,272 

65 5«6 
68,4,h6 

72,?85 

75^842 

It 

44/)44 

3^,436 

2,48,549 

2,51.h97 


rarganaiis Axaia-uiii' a. — - 

Mr Rose ill the Aligarh district^ in 1839. Here tdso the famine had been felt, 
md immediate renrissions were granted in Msrahra amounting to Rs. 1 2,-554, 
as well as a progressive revenue. When the assessment reached its mssimum 
it was calculated to give an increase of Hs. 10,901. In Pachlana an increase 
of Rs. 704 was alone attempted; for, as remarkc-d by Mr. Rose, “an increase 
of assessment in these &/«'«■ or unirrigate I estates will always be attended 
with great risk, for the labour of briaging the crops to maturity is so 
great, and a remunerating retnrn so uncertain, that nothing but the 
lowest rent-rates will induce the cultivators to remain in their villages, and 

particularly now, when the recent depopulation of the country has thrown so 

much good land out of cultivation.” Parganahs Sonhar, Azamnagar, Patiali, 
and Barna were settled by Mr. Robinson in the Fariikhabad district in 1837. 
Here also the account of the state of tire parganahs was very unffivourable. 
The landholders and cultivators were turbulent, idle and extravagant, the 
soil was poor and sandy, and the population was scattered and inadequate, 
^ gives the demand, receipts, and balances from 1225 to 1244 fasii^ 

s I., S-efc. Eep*, 37 S* 
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but as the previous assessments were exceedingly light and lenientj they were 
left practically niichangecl. Indeed, in reviewing tlie settlements, the Commis- 
sioner was obliged to remark that moderation has been the prevailing feature 
in these settlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the enhancement 
has prudently fallen short of the sum which might apparently have been 
demanded.” Pargaiialis Soron, Bilram, Aulai, Faizpur-Badariya, and Nidhpur 
were assessed by Mr. Timiiis in the Budaon district, and here also the assess- 
ments were very light and apparently easy to meet; but ail seem to have broken 
dowui during the famine of 1250-51 fasli (1842-44 A.D.'), and the revision of 
the assessment was undertaken in the latter year by Mr. Wynyard for the 
Farukliabad parganahs and by Mr. Cocks for the remainder of the district. 
A process similar to a regular settlement was gone through, though little except 
the rosuits has been recorded. There are no materials from which one can 
judge of the necessity for the revision, nor do the grounds for that proceeding 
appear from its records. It may, however, be set down as ascertained that 
with the exception of the cases of a few scattered villages, the assessments 
were not uiireasonbly severe, and that the settlement broke down, not from its 
intrinsic severity, but from a series of calamitous seasons of scarcity from 
drought which culminated in the famine of 1837-38. 

The first steps towards the existing settlement were taken in October, 1863, 
and thus from first to last nine and a half years liavc 
been s| 3 ciit in its completion. The delay was undoubt- 
edly due to the old system of making the settlement through the district 
officer, 'whose hands were already full with his ordinary administrative work as 
magistrate and collector. In addition, the preceding settlements of the various 
parganahs did not lapse simultaneously, and this was taken as a further reason 
for leaving the work in the li inds of the district authorities. Measurements 
commenced in the Aligaij taliMi in the cold weather of 1863 under the superin- 


Tlie present settlement. 


tendence of Mr. H. A. Harrison, who was succeeded by Mr. (J. Daniell in 1864. 
Ill the cold weather of 1864 measurements commenced in the Ktisganj tahsil, 
and in June, 1865, Mr. Daniell handed over charge of the district and the set- 
tlement to Mr. 0. H. Crosthwaite, who found the measurements of nine parganahs, 
comprising the Aliganj tahsil, and all the parganahs of Kasganj except Pachlana 
and Sirhpura, completed but untested. He tested and corrected the measure- 
ments of all these parganahs ; inspected for assessment Bilram, Patiali, Soiihar, 
Barna, Faizpiir, and Aulai, and assessed parganahs Patiali, Bilram, and Sonhar, 
having an area of 203 square miles. Mr. Crosthwaite was obliged to take 
furlough to England, and was succeeded in August, 1868, by Mr. J. S. Porter, 
■who re-inspected and assessed Faizpur, Aulai, and Barna, which had been lelt 
unfinished by Mr. Crosthwaite, and besides these, parganahs rachliria, boroo^ 
Nidhpur, and Marahra, having a total area of 535 square milers. Mr. Porlec 
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in June, 1870, by Mr. Ridsdale, who by the end of 1872 completed 
t of the remaining parganahs of Azamnagar, Sabawar-Kars^na, 
Eta-Sakit. The following statement shows the date of the espir- 
old settlement and the date from which the new assessments have 


come 


ate froin which new 
settlement came into 
force. 


Parganah. 


SOtli June, 1872. 
30th June,, 1870. 
30th June, 1866. 
30th June, 1860. 
Ditto. 

snth June, 1871. 
30th June, 1870. 
30th June, 187!. 
30th June, 1870. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

30th June, 1873. 
30th June, 1872. 
30th June, 1873. 


Azamnagar, 

Barna, 

Patiali, 

Sonhar, 

Bilrani, 

Paizpur-Badariya, 

Kidhpur, 

Aulais 

Soxon, 

Marahra, •» 

Pachlana, •* 

Eta-Sakit, ^ .. 

Saha war^ICarsana, 


,e demands^ collections. 


Collec- 

tions. 


Balances. 


Demands, 


on 

smand. 


There were Rs. 2,023 outstanding at the beginning of the year 1873-74, ot 
which Es. 134 were collected and Rs. 719 were remitted and remoTed from the 
aeounts, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,174 on account of old outstandings* The 
total Government land-revenue for 1874-75 is Rs, 8,24^095, the increase being 
due to the new settlement. 


[ Date of expiry of 
i settlement. 

old! 

30th June, 1865, 

... 

Ditto, 

... 

Ditto, 

»*• 

30th June, 1866, 

... 

Ditto, 


Ditto, 

... 

Ditto, 

... 1 

Ditto, 

... 

Ditto, 

... 

SOtli June, 1868, 

... 

Ditto, 


30tli June, 1870, 

.. 

Ditto, 

... 

Ditto, 

1 ^ 


Pabticulars of Baiakce. 

Beal . 


In train 
of 

liquida- 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irre- 

cover* 

able. 

Nominal. 

tion. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

12,948 

670 

*•« 

1,403' 

5,5.58 

946 

... 

8 

7,391 

t*. 

... 

1,146 

1,616 

138 

... 

1,992 

1,758 

.«• 

... 

1,881 

1,697 


.. 

276 

S97 

3,015 

... 

2,878 

... 

... 

... 

3,776 

7,865 



... 

6,735 

134 

... 

25 

1,574 

1,390 

... 
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Eaja of Rajor, 


The Raja of Eaj or is a Chaiilidii Rajput claiming descent from Pritiiirdj, 

the last Hindu R ija of Dehli, who perished in battle 
Leading families. . i m 

With Shahab-ud-din Gbori in 1193 AJX^ According 

to the local chronicles Dattak Deo was the head of a Chauhan colony in Ajmer 
and had two sons, Someshvara and Kanh Rao. The former attacked and con- 
quered the country of Gujrat and was the father of 
Prithiraj. History and inscriptions make Visala Deva 
or Bisal Deo the father of Someshvara and the conqueror of Dehli from Anaiig 
Pal, Tomar, in 1151 A. D. It would appear that the Tomar ruler w^as allowed 
to remain in possession of Dehli as he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Someshvara, and the issue of their union was Prlthi or Prithiraj, subsequently 
adopted as his heir by Anang Pal. Chand, the Chauhan bard, celebrates the 
abduction of Jaiehandra’s daughter from Kanauj, the great Chandel war, and 
the wars of the Chauhans with the Musalnians in his Priihvirdj rdesa» The 
local chronicles differ so much from the accounts given by Eiphinstone, Cun- 
ningham and others that I record them in order to show how much the tradi- 
tions have been altered even in a family professing direct descent from the 
great Chauhan. The present Raja of Eajor stales that Prithiraj ascended the 
throne of Dehli when only eight years of age, and that he six times defeated the 
troops of Ala-ud-din Ghori. The seventh time he was himself defeated and carried 
captive to Damascus, where his eyes were put out. One day, Ala-ud-din Ghori 
was firing arrows into a bank of earth, and a Bliat who was looking on smiled. 
The king asked why he smiled. He said — You are praised for being able to 
drive arrows into a bank of sand; my king can drive an arrow through seven 
plates of iron laid side by side.” The king replied : — The eyes of Prithiraj 
are now of no use, but he has the use of his hands still, and we will see if he 
can do as you say,” and, thereupon, he ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before him. When Prithiraj appeared, seven plates of iron were put up at some 
distance and a bow and arrows were given to the blind old w^arrior. The king 
then directed him to fire at the iron plates, on which Prithiraj, hearing the 
king’s voice, fired in that direction and transfixed Ala-ud-din with his arrow, 
but was immediately cut down with his Bhat follower by the king’s attendants. 
This is clearly an invention of the Chauhan Bbats or bards to cover the disgrace 
attaching to the overthrow of their master’s power. 


^ This account of the Chauhans of Bajor has been procured from the Baja of Hajor, who 
excuses its meagreness on the ground that most of his family records were destr>iyed during the 
mutiny. I hare since compared it with a genealogical list obtained from another member of the 
family, and, where possible, with ascertained facts recorded in inscriptions and by the Musalmin 
historians. There are several legends in the account evidently devised by the family bards to, 
in some measure, hide the disgrace of defeat and conquest, but on the whole the general tenor 
of the story may be accepted to be as nearly correct as any traditional account is everiikelj to be. 
I have to acknowledge Mr. Leupolt’s valuable assistance throughout these family notices 
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Their chronology too is at fault, for they make Eioi (Rabi) Mai, as suc- 
cessor of Prithiraj, to ascend the throne of Dehli in 
Successors of Prithiraj (1118 A, D.), while Bahram of G-hazni reigned 

and Ak-iid-din had not risen into power. The death of Ala-nd-din is given 
by Elphinstone as having occurred in 1156 A. D. The Rajor chronicles assign 
to the reigns of the four successors of Prithiraj a total of 7 5 years 5 months 
and 20 days, bringing the reign of the last (Jai Mai) down to 1 193 A. D. 
Jai Mai is said to have had two sons, Sakha Deo and Khandi Rao. Sakha 
Deo was knowm as Rai Pithaura, and here we get irretrievably confused, for 
according to most other accounts Prithiraj and Rai Pithaura were one and 
the same persond It is said that the hereditary minister, one Udai Kunwar, 
intrigued against the sons of Jai Mai, who fled to Hansi, while Udai set himself 
up at Dehli, and the city remained in his possession until one Jashu, an old 
cavalry soldier who had served Udai’s father, fled to Ghazni and became a 
slave of Muizz-ud-di'n. After a time, Jashu became a Mnsalman with the title 
of Kutb-ud-din, and invading Dehli, killed Udai and took possession of the 
country. History, however, tells us that Kutb-ud-din was a Tiirki slave, who, 
after the defeat of Prithiraj, was left in charge of all the acquisitions of 
the Ghorians in India. The Rajor chronicles then describe an attack made 
by Muizz-ucl-din, evidently the patron of Kutb-ud din, on the Ohauhan 
brothers at Hansi, in which he was unsuccessful, but returning 23 years 
later in 602 Ai/n (1205 A.D.) fought a great battle at Dadar, where both 
brothers were killed. Sakha Deo was then succeeded by his son BhojiAj, who 
became Raja of Hansi and fought with one Sult4a Attib, wdio was killed. 
Bhojrnj then attacked Ajmer, of which Shaikh Muin-ud-din Cliishti, the great 
Indian saint, was the governor. In the battle that ensued the Shaikh was 
killed, but such dreadful portents showed themselves that Bhojraj abandoned 
Ajmer and settled at Nimrana. 

Awadh Ran Deo, third in descent from Sakha Deo, had two sons, L4khan 

Sin^h and Brahm Deo. Suddhram Deo was son of 
Settlement of the Cliau- ^ ^ 

baas in Njmrana, Cliand- Brahm Deo, and his son Chandra Sen founded the 

wai, and Bilram. ChaudwAr Rdj and took the title of Eao.^ Lakhan 

Singh’s son was Sangat Deo, w^ho had twenty-one sons by his two wives. DlnVa- 

raj and others were sons of the chief wife, and Lahaji, Bauarji and others were the 

sons of the second wife. Disputes soon arose between the two families, Dhira- 

raj therefore emigrated to Bilram. Jaichand and Gorakh Eao^ accompanied . 


^ It should hednentioned, however, that several received lists give the reigns as above and 
separate Prithiraj and Pithaura. Bhats from Nimrana visit Eta every third year. s 

chronicle relates that on the destruction of Chandwar by 'Fughlik Shah, son of Fateh Khan and 
grandson of Firoz bhah, the residence of the Chauhans was removed to Chandrakot by Sawant 
ben, son of Chandra Sen. ® The genealogy of Gorakh Kao is thus given : Dattak Deo, 

KanhEao, Jait Eao, Samant Deo, Narayau Deo, Mangal Deo, Hamid Deo, DeodattTIao, Bashai 
Rao, Bikram, Nat Singh, Bir Singh, Hindi, Himar, Gorakh Rao. 
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Dliirardj and fourili in descent came Sakit Deo, the foniidet* of Sakit. 
Sakit Deo drove out the Dor Rajputs and took Rajor from the Brahmans, 
where he built a fort. Balbir, fifth in descent from Gorakh Eao, went to 
Etawa^ and settled first atEtawa, and then at Partap- 
M^npuri^Chau^^^^^ wdiere his descendants still reside. Jaichand went 

to Marahra and his descendants now inhabit Khera 
Basiindara. Sakit Deo 'was succeeded by BenipM Deo, and he by Bhupal Deo, 
who had two sons, Yahani Sahai and Udaicharan. Udaicharaii went to Blion- 
gaoii, and bis descendants became chiefs of Mainpuri. Y'ahrmi Sahai ’was suc- 
ceeded by Puran Sahai, Gambhir Sahai, Dalip Sahai, Sunclar Sahai, and Medini 
Sahiii, who were Llajas of Bilram, Sakit, Malgaon, and Rajor. In 894 hijri 
(1488 AD.) Bahlol Lodi attacked Sakit, and afterwards proceeding to Malgaon 
fought a battle w’ith the Chaiihans of that place in which he was wounded and 
soon afterwards died there. Niamat-ullah merely says that Bahiol fell sick 
on his way to Dehli, in the neighbourhood of Malawi in the Sakit territory, 
on account of the excessive beat. His successor, Sikaiidar Lodi, sent a force 
under Ibrahim Shah against Bilram, and a great battle was fought near Atrauli 
in which Ibrahim was killed. Rao Khan, a son of Ibrahim, was then sent 
against the Chauhans and defeated them at Bih am, where Medini Sahai and 
some of his brothers were killed, while Bhupal fled to Sakit and others of the 
family submitted to the conquei'ors and became Musalmaus. Prom these are 
sprung the Thakur Nau-muslims found in Bilram and its vicinity. They still 
bear the honorific apellation of Chaudliri then conferred upon them, though 
they are often nicknamed AcUnvarii/as by their co-religionists, the Pathans and 
Mughal s. 

When the army of Ibrahim Shah Lodi passed through Eta on its way to 
Eventually returns to Jaiinpur to chastise the presumption of Jalal Khan, 
it w’as attacked by Sawant Sen, son of Bhupal Sahai, 
close to Sakit. The Chauhans were driven off with the loss of their leader, and 
Sakit was taken possession of and handed over to a colony of Bahota Musal- 
mans. On this, Sawant Sen’s family fled to Bhad4\var, and in Babar’s time 
Ghakr Sen, son of Anant Sen and grandson of Sawant Sen, w’-as recalled and 
invested with his old fiefs of Sakit and Rajor or Rajawar. After the restoration, 
chief followed chief lineally ; thus, Ghakr Sen, Chandra Sen, Bikramajit, Kalyan 
Sahai, Partap Salmi, TJdai Sahai, Lachhmi Narayan, and Had Singh. The last 
'^vas famous for his prowess and was in great favour with Aurangaeb, in wdiose 
employment he won many battles. Farrukhsiyar gave him many high offices 
and Muhammad Shah still further favoured him. He was succeeded by his 
son Kunwar Raj Singh, in whose time the country was given up to intestine 
commotions of every kind. During this period of anarchy and confusion the 


^ The Etawa chronicles make Sumer Sah the head of the Cbauhau immigration there. 
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Naw4b of Farukhabacrobtained possf^ssion of Saldt, wlncb ilien became lost 
for ever to the Chaubdns. Raj Sin^h was followed by Amrao Singh, he by 
Batta Singh, “and he by Daulat Singh, who had two sons, Ishri and Brig- 
pal ; the latter succeeded his father and was followed by his son Khushal 
Singh, the presentpiead of the Rajor family. 

After Bilrain was sacked by Rao Khan, it was again rebuilt where it now stands 
by Bilrain Singh. Amongst hiis descendants were 
Chauhans of Singh and Mm Singh. Man Singh attacked the' 

Gondal tribe, who were then dominant in the tract now coraprised in the north 
of Miirahra. He defeated them, destroyed their village, and raised on its site 
the town of Marahra, Hira Singh, the second brotlior, had five sons, who 
founded Tilokpiir, Prithipur, Kaprahta, Bhadwas, Dhaiilesar,^ Garhiya Mar- 
gaen, Basinidliara or Basundara, Nidbauli kalan, Jhinwar and Gahethu in par- 
ganah Marahra. These villages are still known as the ^^panchhhwja-ke-gaon^"' or 
villages of the five brothers. Amongst Bilram Singh’s descendants, too, was 


Jagat Singh, who founded Jirsmi. 


uid two sons : (1) Sumer Singh, whose 


Jahan'Klian. 


descendants are found still in Jirsmi, Nagla Pawal, Nagla Farkl, and Bar in 
parganah Saldt ; and (2) Partap Singh, who settled in Clha 2 ;ipiir Pahor. Part%)^s 
son was Sangram Singh, the founder of Eta, and who was known, after his 
forcible conversion to Islam, as Sangi Khan. The Rajas of Eta always received 
the iika or forehead mark on installation from the bands of the represcBtative 
of the Jirsmi family. This branch has always been 
The Jirsmi Tha m&. eight villages : Jirsmi, Neorai, Ear, 

Marthala, Milauli, Malniwal, Barauli, and Barbena, but now only portions of 
Jirsmi and Rar and bar khas remain to them. The eight villages are well 
known as the Xthgnon Chauhanan.” 

The Chauhan families to the east of the district trace their origin to one Jahan 
Singh, known in Miisalman histories as Jahin KhAn. 
Jahanj^ban. came from the Mainpuri district wfith his four sons t 

(1) Hansraj, who founded Parsari in parganah Patiali; (2) Ratan Siogb, who 
founded Gorha in parganah Patiali and KlAwa in parganah Barna; (3) Parbat 
Singh, who founded Bhainsrasi and Bakarhai in Patiali ; and (4) Bhagwant 
Singh, who founded Nagariya, Khairiya, Gangupura and Dhumri in parganah 
Barna and Bahota and Narthar in parganah Patiali. They hold twenty-seven 
villages, and out of these 16 are proclaimed under the Infanticide Act. Large 
mud forts belonging to the Chauhans are still found in Eta, Phuphotii, Sakit^ 
Rajor, Kaprahta, Dhanga, Dhaulesar, Gahethu, and Basirndbara or Basundara* 
The family of the late Raja of Eta is also of Ohauhan descent. His ancestore 
settled in Bilram, whence one of the family, by name 
former Bajas of Eta. Partdp Singh, emigrated to the banks of the Isan and 

1 The Chauhans of Marahra speak of a Chauhan chaurisi of Eta and Dhaulesar, hut they 
cannot point out the villages. 


Eormer Bajas of Eta. 
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foiinded there the Tillage called Ghazipur Pahor. Eta itself was founded by 
Sangram Singh^ son of Partap Singh, who built a mud fort there and established 
bis authority over the neighbouring villages^ He was not allowed to remain 
in independence for any length of time, for having incurred the displeasure of 
an amil of the Naw4b of Farukhabad, the Naw4b himself attacked Eta^ and 
though at first unsuccessful, eventually defeated the Chauhaiis and captured 
the fort. Sangram Singh was taken prisoner and was forcibly converted to 
Islam under the name of Sangi Khan. When his clansmen knew of the dis- 
honour that had been put upon their chief they obliged him to retire from the 
gaddi^ which was occupied by his son Kishan Singh, who was followed by Jagat 
Singh, and he by Prithiraj Singh, the same who built the tomb at Eta in 
honour of the Chauhan hero Prithiraj. Prithiraj Singh was attacked by Nawab 
S5bit Khan in 1780 A. D., was taken prisoner, and, like his great-grandfather, 
was transmuted into a Musalman by order of the conqueror. He, too, aban- 
doned the gaddi and was succeeded by his son Rudra Singh. Himmat Singh/ 
son of Rudra Singh, was Raja of Eta at the cession and owned also taluka Him- 
matnagar Bajhera in parganah Marahra He was allowed to engage for most 
of the villages found in his possession and was succeeded in 1812 by his son 
Megh Singh. The settlements wore continued with the latter, who was suc- 
ceeded by Damar Singh, Daring Megh Singh’s time the ncmkdr allowances 
for portions of taluka Himmatnagar w'ere withdrawn and the villages were set- 
tled with the resident proprietary bodies- In 1857 Damar Singh joined the 
rebels and his estates were confiscated. He died before the close of the dis- 
turbances, and of his large estates only eleven villages, the dow^y of his wife, 
a lady of the Dhakai-a clan, now remain to the family.^ His widow resides in 
Himmatnagar and has adopted Prithiraj, the son of her daughter, as her heir. 
The Raja of Eta never took rank with the Rajas of Rajor and Bilram in conse- 
quence of his descent from a younger branch, as well as because of the dis- 
honour cast on the family by the conversion of several of its members to 
Muhammad anism , 

The Rampiir family also trace their descent from one of the most ancient 
^ princely lines of Northern India. The present Raja,. 

Ram Chandra Singh, claims to be thirty-ninth in descent 
from the last Rathor Raja of Kanauj and representative of the dynasty that 
commenced with Chandra Deva in 1050 A. D., and supplanted the Tomars. 
Chandra Deva was succeeded byjhis son Madana Pala, of whom we have a^ii^ 
msoription bearing date 1097 A.D.; also ofhis grandson Govinda Chandra, bearing 

^Sangram Singh’s descendantH are -found in the villages of Dhanga-Bi j ori, Cham kari and 
Banthai-Kutbpur, aod still bear the honorific appellation of “ ^He died in 18 U 

A D. ^ Even before the mutiny much of the taluka that remained to the Raja had fallen 

into other bands, the Jadon of Awa Misa, in the Muttra district, having succeeded in annexing 
four villages. See parganah Eta-Sakit and village Himmatnagar Bajhera hereafter for furthei: 
particulars of the assessments on the Raja’s talukas ; also I, Set. Hep., 338; 11 ibid^ 1,21, 
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datell2(>A.D. ; we also know Goviacla’s grandson lived between 1172 and 1177 
A.D. The last E&tbor Raja, Jaichandra, fell in action against Miilianunad 
Ghoin in 1191 A.D. The Eampur Raja is descended from Jaipid, the second 
son of Jaichandrad From the eldest son comes the Jodhpur and Bikmiir Rajas, 
the former being the head of the entire clan both in Eta and Bajpntana. Pra- 
janpal, the sixth in descent from Jaichandra, left Kanauj and established him- 
self at’ Khor, where the family remained for several generations in possession of 
I'eOO villages. There Jaideo Singh, the fifteenth in descent Ifom Jaichandra, 
ws attacked by Shams-nd-din Altamsb. “ The siege of Khor had lasted twelve 
years, still the Musalimlns conld make no impression on the Rathors, when a 
fakir named Mir Aziz-ullah Makkai suggested that a large herd of cows should 
be driven np to the gates, behind which the imperial troops might advance in^ 
safety. The ruse was practised, and Jaideo Singh, seeing that he conld not 
repulse the enemy without endangering the lives of the sacred animals in their 
front, retired from the city with his people by another gate.” Allamsh, then 
destroyed Khor, and with the materials built aneiv town w-hicli he called Shams- 
abad.^ Karan, a descendant of Jaideo or Jaisukhcleo Singh, on the dispersion of 
the family, went to Buclaon and established himself in Osailh ; and the third^ 
in descent from Karan Singh, Raja Partap Rudr, having assisted the Kawab of 
Fariikhabad in a contest with the Rohillas, received a grant of twenty-seven 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bilasgoxh, now called Bilsarh, in parganali 
Azainnagar, at a small annual nasardna. In these twenty-seven villages were 
included the three estates which alone now remain in possession of the 
family. The ruins at Bilsarh still attest the splendour in which the family 
lived. In the lime of Harden Singh,® one Puran Mall, Brahman, sat in 
‘ dharna^ at his door, and on finding his request not complied with committed 
snickle. Full of remorse, Hardeo Singh resolved to leave Bilsarh, but died 
before he could carry out his intention. His son Raja Bhau then removed 
the family to the present village of Pahra, and his son Ram Sahm again fixed 
tiie head- quarters of the jdgir in the neighbouring township of Rampur where 
thev stiii remain. It was Jaideo Singh who drove the Bhars out of all Azam- 
na.'ar except Bhargaen towards Baraa, Sonhar, and Euraoii. The Musalmans 
of°Bharo-aeii, who now style themselves Bhattis, aro the sole remnants of this 
race now left in the district. Jaideo Singh enraged at the Panw'ars of Kusari 
askinfT his daughter in marriage sent a force against them under his Kajmtli 
diwan” Partit Rai, who defeated the Panwars and received a jdgir from their 
villimes with the title of Kusariya, still homo by his descendants. At the tune 


Tsome lisls make .Taip-il the eldest son. = In 1414 A.D., according to the 

MiAdrah SWu, Kliur was occupied by the infidels and was knowTi under th.at name, and tuat 
was uiulur the Savs’id dvnasty. Altamsh died in 123C A.D. The Tuzuh-i-Bulari sx)eaksof it by 
thenaineSiuunsafiiul, as'well'as the chroniclers of the Lodi dynasty, and the name appears to 
hare been changed some time in the fifteenth century, not the thirteenth as the local tradstiou 
makes out. ’ Corresponds to the BrasiugU (?) of the lists. 
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of the cession of the Nawab’s territoiy to the British^ Eaja Ifawal Siiigli 
was still ill possession of the twenty- seven villages granted by the Nawab 
,of Far ukli abaci, one of them, Ham pur, being held in jdgi7^ by tbe Riija. la 
the course of the earlier settlement, owing to the neglect or bad management 
of the Eiaja, combined with a want of acquaintance with the new revenue 
system introduced by the British, the Raja’s proprietary rights in all, except 
the three estates lie now owns, were either not asserted or ignored or dis- 
allow^ed : consequently in the settlement under Regulation IX» of 1833 only 
the same three estates were confirmed to him. The Rampur Raja now 
holds three villages in this district— Rampur Pahra, Sikandarpiir Salbahan, 
and Ghauki Ataoiipur, and three villages in the Maiiipuri district, one of which 
is niortgaged. Ail these villages yield -a net profit of about Es. 5,037 per 
annum. Government has recently allowed the Raja to hold Rampur Pahra, 
the parent village, at a fixed nazaraRct or quit-rent of Rs. 733, in considera- 
tion of the ancient greatness of the family and the indebtedness of its present 
representative. A loan of Es. 25,000 at five per cent, has also been granted 
to extricate the Raja from his present difficulties on the security of his estates, 
and on condition of liis giving them up to be managed by the Collector 
under the Court of Wards until the debt be extinguished. The family is the 
acknowledged head of the Ratliors in these Provinces. 

The following list shows the descent of the Jodhpur, Bikanir and lianipur 
Sajas from Jaicliandra according to the Eta chroniclers 

JAICH ANDB A. 


Barditr. 

Setram, 

Siaji. 

AsthaDgi, 

Dliahargi. 

Hiimpai. 

Kanbrji# 

Jalaii Singh. 

Biranji. 

Ciiandiij!. 

1 

Eanmalji. 

Jodhaji, 


2. Jiiipa!, 

1 . I 

3. Kanakjai. 

1 


5. Surpal 

I 

6- FraJanpaL 
1 

7. Abhaipal. 

\ 


9. liarirdhaur. 
10. Liintkank, 
U. A jit Singh. 

I 


I ' ! 

Siijaji (Jodhpur) Bikaji (Bi- ^ 


Harsinglideo. 

Lunkaran, i 

j 15. Jaisinghcleo. 
Jetsi (1526 | 

A.D.)&c. 16. Mhangdeo. 


17. 

Brasinghdeo. 

) 

32. 

Guldlsahai. 

i 

18. 

i 

Surat Singh. 

33. 

i 

Gokiil Slog’ll. 

! 

19. 

j 

GaJ Singh. 

34. 

1 

Singh. , 

1 

20. 

\ 

Bhup Singh. 

35. 

B aklit a w a r Si n gh 

1 

21. 

j 

Pritlii Singh. 

i 

36. 

Hindu Singh. 

S 

22. 

1 

Ugar Singh. 

37. 

1 

Hawal Singh. 

23. 

j 

Karan Singh. 

a 

3S, 

1 

ClihataX' Singh, 

» 

24. 

1 

Prithiraj. 

39. 

! 

Ranicliandra Sing 


1 


(Kampiir)o 

25. 

Dharmaiigad, 



26. 

1 

Fartap Eudr, 



27. 

! 

Brasinghdeo. 



28. 

j 

Bliaii Singh. 

! 


29. 

Eamsahui. 

1 

1 


30. 

1 

Birsahui. 

1 


31. 

1 

Kiratsal\ai 

1 
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Besides tlie Rampiir family there are two other branches of the old family 
Other branches of the of Rathors in the Central Daab : those known as Rie 
Eathors. DMr Sah ki sdklia and the Khimsipur Rao family. 

The latter is of pure descent and is settled in parganah Shamsabadj in the 
Farukhahad district Lakhmi Sen, a cadet of this branch, founded eight vil- 
lages in parganah Azamnagar of this district — Kharsaliya, Nayagaon, Maiigad- 
pur, Pratappur, Tusaiya-Maliik, Dhatingra, Paharpur, and Kalna Tilpun The 
Sakha Dbir Sah is found in Azamnagar, Sonhar, and in Kuraoli in the 
Mainpuri district. Dhir Sah, after the capture of Khor, advanced with his Rathors 
through Azamnagar into Barna, driving the Bhars before him out of the latter 
parganah. On the marriage of his daughter, as stated elsewhere, he gave a 
hdwani (52) of villages in the neighbourhood of Barna to his pandit, Pande 
Rtim. On his death, his sons Hugal Deo and Mai Deo pushed on into par- 
ganah Sonhar and expelled the Bhars, who only offered some little resistance to 
their progress. At the same time others mar.;hed southwards to Kuraoli, where 
they established themselves. Hiigal Deo’s descendants are still considerable 
landholders in Sonhar. One branch of them is known as the Mahua Khera 
Chaudhris, but this distinction is of recent origin. They held but one village, 
Ramnagar, until the close of the last century, when they obtained the lease of 
two others, Nawada and Ayar, from the Banga.sh Nawab of Farukhabad. One 
of the family, Hindu Singh, distinguished himself on behalf of the British in 
the w^ar with Holkar, and, in recognition of his services, two villages (Mahiia 
Khera and Muhammadpur) were given him in farm, and subsequently he ob- 
tained them as proprietor. This branch has since acquired one-half of Sonhar 
khas by purchase. The Eathors of the parganah still talk of their Sonlidr 
he he&lis gao?i^^ and “ Maldwan he dtligaon j though they now bold proprietary 
rio*hts in only 23 villages in that neighbourhood. The Kuraoli branch of the 
Dhir Sail SdMia is represented by Raja Laclihman Singh of Sujrai, the centre 
of the well-known Sujrai chaurasL DMr Sah was never married, and his child- 
ren were the offspring of low-caste concubines : hence the Eampur branch will 
neither eat nor drink with them. A branch of the Dhir Sah Sakha, of which 
Thdkur Sawant Tilak and Khargjit Singh are the representatives, is settled in 
Sarauth in the south of parganah Azamnagar and possesses some villages there. 
The ruined forts of the Rathors are found in considerable numbers in the 
south of the district. The largest is that of Garhiya Silam. The fort of 
Sonhar itself was built by a Bangash tahsildar and never belonged to the 
Rathors. 

The Katiya, Katiha or Katya Thakurs possess proprietary rights in 34 vil- 

lages in this district. They claim connection with the 

Katiya Thakurs. zm w -rr- 

Ohauhans, and say that Katya is only the name of their 
al or subdiyision. This, however, is denied by the Ohauhans, who admit no 
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eonnectioii with them. They say that they came from Nimrana, in the time of the 
E4thor Rajas of Khor, io three bodies. The first took service with the Eathors 
and settled in Lohari Khera in parganah Azamnagarj whence they spread over 
the neighboiiring villages ; the second expelled the Musalman Konts from 
Aulai and oecnpied that parganah, where they are still to be found at Shahbaz- 
pur ; and the third body crossed the Ganges and settled in Pilwavvara in the 
Shahjahaiipur district. The Azamnagar Katiyas eventually acquired a bdwani 
of villages, and they have a tradition amongst themselves that the Bhatti 
Musalmans of Bhargaen were once their elephant-keepers. In the time of Mu- 
hammad Khan, Bangash, some of these Katiyas became MusalmAns, with Kesri 
Singh of Angreya at their liead. Kesri Singh took the name of Khan Bahadur 
Khan and became aniil of Azamnagar under the Kawab. He founded Aliganj, 
'where his tomb still exists. His son Bakht Buland Khdn 'was proprietor of 
taluka Jaithra, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,626 a year on twenty-three villages. 
Taluka Bhargaen was settled with Sudhan Singh for Rs. 10,211, and taluka 
Angreya, comprising thirty-twm villages, with his son for Rs. 19,817. When 
Azamnagar came into the jmssession of the British, the talukas 'were broken up 
and were settled 'with the original proprietors, and the Angreya family is now 
in very poor circumstances. To this day Azamnagar is known amongst the 
people as zila Katiya.” The Katiyas give their daughters to Pundirs, Gau- 
rahars, Tomars, Solankhis and Sikarwfe, and receive in marriage the daughters 
of Bais, Gaurs, Bachhals, Dhakaras, and Jangharas. The Katiyas are connect- 
ed with the Katyars, and they tell a curious story as to how they became sepa- 
rate clans. They say : — We were a sept of Chauhans, and the Raja of Jalan- 
dhar, near Nimrana, in whose country we lived, wished all his subjects to bow 
to him. None of our people ever feared any one but the deity, and we refused 
to prostrate ourselves before the Raja. One day he invited us to a banquet, and 
in the middle of the passage, at the end of which the Raja was seated, were 
suspended several naked swords of surpassing sharpness. We still disdained 
to bend our necks and were cut by the swords in advancing : hence our names 
^ Katiyas.’ The Katyars stooped and so bowed to the Raja : hence their name, 
liye ki unJion m hat jane se dr IL ” Both clans came together to serve the. 
Rajas of Khor, and it is because the Katyars were dishonoured by bowing con- 
trary to custom, that at the Dasalim^ when the Raja of Rampur holds his little 
court, he first receives the nazars of the Katiyas and then those of the Katyirs™ 
Up to the present time the Katiyas do not intermarry with the Katydrs, 
nor the K at jars with the Katiyas, though they eat and drink together. 
The Katyars do not intermarry with the Chauhans except under rare cir- 
cumstances, and then the Katiyas say it is because both contracting parties 
are utterly forgetful of their honour. The Katyars only number 336 members, 
who possess proprietary rights in fifteen villages, all situated in parganah 
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Azamiiagar. Their original settlements were in the villager of Azainiiagar, 
Akbarpur Kot, and Kudesa. 

Gaur Rajpiits are found in Barhola and Sanauri and other villages lying to 
the south-east of tlie Nidhpur pargaiiah. They say 
^ ^ ' that they came from Gadda Gacli Chakol in Eohilkhand 

under three leaders, Sangman or Sinhman, Sari and Bari, to bathe in the Ganges 
near Barhola, which was then inhabited by Rawal or Kont Miisalmans and 
Brahmans. The Musalmans were oppressing the Brahmans, who called in the 
Gaurs to aid them. Finding the Muhammadans intoxicated during the Dkvdli^ 
the Gaurs attacked them and slaughtered the whole assembly, men, women and 
children, and took possession of their villages. Sari Singh settled in Saraiili, 
thirty miles west of Farukhabad, where bis descendants still hold twenty-four 
villages. Bari Singh went to Bfrpur, five miles north of Sarauli, where his 
descendants occupy a cliaurdsi (84) of villages, Sangman remained at Bar- 
liola, where he gave the Brahmans one hundred bighas of land each free of 
rent. A curious custom still exists in commemoration of the assistance the 
Brahmans rendered in giving information of the time when the Gaurs should 
attack the drunken Konts. Whenever a marriage is contracted in Barhola, 
the Brahmans are entitled to a fee from the Gaurs known as the Khera patfi 
kahahy Sali Singh, son of Sangman, had two sons ; Sakana, who peopled. 
Eajola Eaja, Rahwivra, Ranahti and Rani Damar ; and Bahari, who stayed in 
Barhola. 'Kadali, the second son of Sangman, had also two sons : Ramsukh, 
who occupied Sanauri ; and Hasu, whose descendants hold nine villages in 
Farukhabad. Bahari had three sons : Amjari of Nagla Biro ; Dharak of 
Bakashai; and Mungli, who remained at Barhola. The last had five sons, from 
whom and their descendants the tolas or wards of Barhola are named. For 
their services in the mutiny the Gaurs of Barhola received the village of 
Bliargaen in rev/ard. 

The family of Raja Diisukh Rai, a Kayath of the Kiilsarisht got, whoso 
liberality towards the local institutions of Eta is so 
well known, is of comparatively obscure origin. His 
father was farmer of eight villages, but lost them through speculation, and was 
compelled to leave* the district to earn his livelihood. In 1813-14 A.D. he 
obtained employimmt on Rs. 300 a month in Sindia’s service, which he held 
for many years. His son Diisukh Eai entered Colonel Gardner’s service as 
a land-agent and remained there until the death of Mr. W, James Gardner. 
He then invested his savings in the manufacture of indigo and progressed so 
as to be able to buy up a number of villages. In 1857 h.e rendered all tho 
aid in his power to the British authorities and was rewarded with a kJiillai of 
Rs, 5,000 and estates paying a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, with the title of 
Raja Bahadur, He is now an Honorary Magistrate and one of the most 


Raja* Dilsukli Rai, 
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wealtty landholders in the district, and has devoted much of his income to 
schools, dispensaries, and other useful public objects. 

The Sayvids of Marahra belong to the same family as those of Bilgram in 
Oudh and Barha in the Muzaffarnasrar district.^ The 
Sayjias of Maiahra, tradition connected -with their arrival in India is, in 

all the main points, the same as that given by the Sayyids of Jansath. The 
Marahra Sayyids say that their family originally settled at Daramwat near 


Madina, and removed thence to Wasit near Baghdad. S. i^bul Farah emi- 
grated from Wasit to Ghazni with his four eldest sons (1) S. Abul Faraz, 
"(the S. Abnl Fazl of the Mnzatfarnagar tradition) ; ( 2) S. Abul Fazail ; (3) 
S. Baud, and (4 ) B. Muizz-ud-diii (the S. Najin-ud-din Husain of the Muzaffar- 
nagar tradition), but in what year is not known. Thence the three elder sons 
emigrated to India, where the emperor gave Tihanpur, now in the PatiMi state, 
to S. Daud, Ohhatbamir to S. Abul Faraz, and Kiindli to S. Abul Fazail. A 
descendant of Abul Faraz named S. Muhammad Ghausin 614 Ujri (1218 A. D.,) 
with the assistance of some Musalman soldiers, expelled Raja Sri from Bilgram 
and settled there. S. Abdul Jalil, a descendant of the Bilgram Sayyids, came to 
Marahra in 1017 /njiVi (1608 A.D.), where the kamingo, one Chaudhri Muhammad . 
Khhn, became his disciple and gave him some ground on which to build a 
.house. He is said to have died there in 1661 A.D., and was buried in the 
ground near his house, where his tomb is known as that of the Mir Sahib and 
is much resorted to. His son S. Shdh Ghaus succeeded him and died at 
Bilvram in 1701 A.D. He w'as succeeded by Shah Barkat-ullah, who built 
the Pemnagar Sarhi in 1722 A.D., and was buried there in 1746 A.D. 
Shujdat Khhn, an ofBcer in the service of NawAb Muhammad Kb&u, Bangash, 
of Farukhabad, built a handsome tomb over the grave of Barkat-ullah, 
which is still in existence. The shrine is endow^ed with a grant of twelve vil- 
lages revenue- free to provide for its maintenance. S. Shah Barkat-ullah had 
two sons : Shah Al-i-Muhammad, the head of the branch known as the hard 
drkdr ; and Shdh Najabat-ullah, the head of tlie cJiota sirkar, or junior branch. 
The former died in Marahra in 1768 A.D., leaving two sons, Shah Hamza 
and Shah Hakluini. The former died in 1802 A.D., leaving three sons : 
Al-i-Ahmad, known as the Acheha Sahib, Shdh Al-i-Barkat or Suthra Sahib, 
and Al-i-Husain or Sachcha Sahib. Al-i-Ahmad died childless. Al-i-Husain 
settled in Kuat, in parganah Dilwar, in the Shahabad district of Oudh, where 
his father-in-law, Nur-ul-Husain, Bilgrami, had s-jdpir. He died in 1839 A.D. 
and was buried there. His sons, S. Muhammad Said and S. Mulsammad Taki, 
died there. Al-i-Barkat died at Marahra in 1855 A.D. He loft two sons: 


1 See Gazetteer, III. The date for llie settlement in Bilgratn may be set down as the 
■inkldie of tlie fourteenth century, the same as the settlement in Barha, which was due to the 
same, cause. 
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Al-i-lmam or Jumana Miydn and Al-i-Easiil or Majle Miydn. Al-i-Imdm bad 
sons: AulM Husain, Ibn Imdtn, and Al-i-Mubanimad. Al-i-Kasy is now 
tbe leading representative of this branch of the family. Shah BarkaWllah s son, 
Shih Najabat-ullah, died in 1794 A. D. He left two sons, S. Imdm Sh4h G^^ba 
and S. Makbul Alam, called Sbah Sondha. Tbe former died m 1809 A.D. 
leaving two sons, Barkat Baksb, known as Bbik^ri Sahib, and Hazrat Baksh, 
called Fakir Sahib. The latter died in 1843 A.D , leaving one son, Muhammad 
Amir Sahib, who died in 1873 A.D. Shah Sondha died in 1817 A.D., 
ving a son, S. Alam, known as Piyari Sahib, who died in 1 821 A.D., leaving 
two sons, S. Sultan Alam and S. Sdhib Alam. The former died childless in 
1857 A. D., and the latter died in 1872, leaving three sons, S. Alam, S. Shah 
Alam, and S. Makbul Alam.^ Since 1 852, the affairs of the dargah are man- 
a<red by a committee of which the leading Sayyids are members. The first 
revenue-free grant that they received was that of two villages in pa^ana 
Bilram bestowed upon Barkat-ullah by Muhammad Bh&h in 1729 A.D. In 
1772 the Bangash Nawdb granted them twelve villages in parganah Ma,rahra, 
and in 1782 Shah Alam gave in altamgha ten villages more, four of which lay 

in Bilram and six in M^rahra. _ , . i 

Bhai Khan Toya was a descendant of the Khail Jahad tribe, and in the 
time of Shahjahan came from Kabul to Rashidabad • 
Afghans of SaraiAghat. to Sarai Aghat, and settled in muhalla Chauk. 

Three sons survived him, Khizr Khan, Muhammad Khan, and Easiil Khan, who 
founded three villages: Walipur, six miles west of Rashidabad; Khimani, 
twelve miles to the south-east, and Sarai Aghat. Subsequently Khimam fell 
to Muhammad Khdn, Walipur to Khizr Khan, and Sarai Aghat to Rasul Khan. 
Walipur was given in jdgir by the Nawhb of Farukhabad to his wife, who 
dispossessed Khizr Khan’s family, allowing them only fifty bighas in lieu of 
their proprietary rights, which they have never since succeeded in recovering. 
The greater portion of Sarai Aghat still remains with the descendants of Rasul 
Khan, though in the time of Aurangzeb it was given m jdgir to Nawab llham- 
ullah Khan? son of Rashid Khan, the justiciary of Mirza Amir Beg, governor 
of Kanauj, and was settled in 1701 A.D. The following tree shows the descen- 
dants of Bhiii Khan, the founder of the Sarai Aghat family. 


1 The followiDg gives the genealogy from Muhammad Rasul to AW-Kasul: — Muhammad 
Fatima married to Hazrat Ali» Imam Husain, Imam Timal-ab-din (Shahid), Isa Said, Muham- 
mad, Ali, Hnsain, AU, Faid Sikandar, Amr, Said, Aliya, Husain. Daud, Alu Faramasti, Abnl 
mi'L, Abul Farah, Husain, AH, Muhammad Sograh, Muhammad, Amir Husain, Nasir Husain, 
Kasim, Ivanial Shah, Bara, Mahrii Shah, Muhammad, Kutb-ud-din, Ibrahim, Abdul WMiid,. 
Abdal Jalil, Ghaus Barkat-ullah, Al-i-Muhammad, Hamza, Al-i-Barkatand AI-i-RastiL 
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Gliulim Nabi Niyazzw a nd Ms family are influential Pathdn proprietors m Iv4- 

dirganj, an important" town lying close to the Ganges in 

Patlians oi Kidirganj. north-eastern corner of theMistrict. The family chroni- 

cles relate that K4dirganj was formerly in the possession of Kont Masalmans, 
who were driven out by a predatory band of Tahla Hajpdls. The new owners 
lived by the plunder of boats passing np and down the river, and complaints were 
continually made to the Nawdb of Farnkhabad regarding them, hut with-ho result, 
until at lenf^th an account of their depredations reached Muhammad Shdh, the 
emperor of Dehli, who ordered Aid Khan, son of Bakal Khan, and Shujdat Khan, 
residents of Farnkhabad, to proceed and chastise the plunderers. They arrived at 
Kddirganj and attacked the Rajpilts in their fort, then known as Chila Chaun,and 
completely defeated them, putting all prisoners to death without distinction of 
in-,!,.! rAi-nnined there and built a strong fort of block knn- 
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was sold by auctioa in 1210 fasli (1803 A.D.) and was ptircbased by one of | 

the court officials, from whom Daud Khan, the representative of an Afghan 
family long settled in the Aligarh district, purchased it in 1843. It is now in 
the possession of Hadiyar Khan, the grandson of Dadd Khan, and the descend- 
ants of the Edo of Mohanpur possess but half of one village. HaMs Singli, 
a Brahman of Kadrai, is the son of Bhim Singh, a distinguished officer of 
Colonel Gardner’s regiment. He enriched himself in the wars and left some- 
good villages to his son. His statue, carved in Jaipur marble, is to be seen at 
Nadrai, as well as an immense bell, a trophy from the Burmese war of 1823, 
presented to him by his Colonel. 

Dilawar Khan, an influential resident of Mohanpur, belongs to the Bad- 
The BadRujar Mu- Rajputs, SO well known in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 

salmfins of Mohanpur. Muttra, and Bareilly.^ Portions of the clan also settled at 
Fatehpur Sikri in the Agra district, and were called, from their place of residence, 

8ikarwar Badgiijars. Narpat Singh, an ancestor of Dilawar Khan, married 
into a Chauhdn family in Achalpal in this district, and took up his residence 
there, bbt afterwards removed to Mohanpur in 1803, The same year a son of 
Mohan Singh became a convert to Islam under the name of Muhammad Path 
Mamiir Khdii, and through the influence of the N’awab of Farakhabad was receiv- 
ed with great favour. His sou, Muhammad Dilawar Khan, is now a large 
landholder in this district, but is considerably involved in debt. Ho has issue, 

Rahim Sher Khan. 


The largest landholders in the district, in recant limes, were the Gardner 
family, founded by Colonel Gardner, a cadet of a noble 
The Gardner family. away from home and entered the Marhatta 

service, in which he highly distinguished and enriched himsolf. In the wai 
with Nepal in 1815, when the incompetence of our generals was bringing dis- 
grace on the British name, Colonel Gardner was offered command of the force 
destined to occupy Kuruaon. In this expedition he was completely successful, 

reducing Almora, and in conjunction with his brother, the Hon ble H. Gard- 
ner, putting an end to the war. He married a daughter of the royal lamilv 
of Kachh (Outchj, and establishing himself at Chhaoni in this district, iired in 
princely splendour. By gift, purchase, or as farmer Colonel Gardner held a 
large portion of Eta, and was succeeded by his son, W. James Gardner, who 
ran away with a daughter of the king of Delrli, to whom he was subsequently 
married and who is still alive. Mr. W. Gardner died at Chhaoni oir the 1 4th J une, 
1845, and was buried in the marble mausoleum there, beside his father. He 
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lAocording to local tradition the Badgiijars came from Ajudhiy.a in Ondh to Sahawar and 
then settled In Bakhorgarh. whence they migrated to Anapshahr and Barauli. driving out the 
Mewatis or Meos. From these places they spread over the surrounding diHncts. beo under 
Bulandsbalir, Gazetteer, III, 69. 
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left issue, Sulaiman Shikoh, commonly known as Mund SaMb ; James, alias Hinga 
Sabib; William Lennis ; Sikandar SMkoh, and Jahangir Samuel; but his own 
fextravao-anee and the dissensions that arose among his children regarding the 
distribution of his property, combined witll the utmost prodiplity m his estab- 
HJiments, have alienated the noble possessions once belonging to the family. 
For ten and a half years preceding the mutiny the estates were mortgaged to a 
Farukhabad banker, and have since, in a great measure, passed away from the 
family. Ed,ni Daraar, belonging to Kamran Shikoh, son of Sikandar Shikoh, 
is BOW under the Court of Wards, 

The tenures of land in this district are those common to the rest of the 

zamhiddrij hhdyctGMra and imperfect pattiddrL By the last 
Tenures of land. understood a tenure which, to a certain extent, combines 

the characteristic features of the first two, and is subject, in diifarent estates, 
to various modifications. Its distinguishing peculiarity is that a large 
proportion of the lands is held in severalty and the rest remains undivided , 
that while the exclusive right of each proprietor to the proceeds of his 
separate land is the same as in a bhayacliara village, the prouts resulting fiom 
the undivided land are partitioned among the sharers by account as in a pure 
zamindari holding-. In other instances where the proprietors seer is compa- 
ratively limited, ^the most common practice is to apply the whole (or such por- 
tion as is necessary) of the collections from the cultivators for th^ common 
lands to the payment of the Government revenue and to appropriate the pro- 
duce of the seer lands as profit, or when these eollections aie iiisiifheient to 
satisfy the Government demand, the remainder is realized by a bdclih (or 
dhdm as ibis called in this part of the country) on the proprietary seer. There 
are endless modifications and differences, which it is ec|ually useless and impos- 
sible to enumerate. The following statement shows fche numbers of each class 
as found at the reoeiit settlement, giving for the whole district 9/8 zamindari 
estates, 162 perfect patiiddyd^ 356 imperfect pattidari^ and only 3 bhayaGhara 
estates ; — 


Fargaiial 


Kidhpur 

jB'aizpur ... 

Aulai 

raclililna 

Biiram 

Soroii 

fSirhpiira... 


Targanah. 


43 SabawarKarsana. 

6 Patiali ... , 

7 Barna ... , 

13 Azamnagar 

21 Sonhar ... 

11 Marahra ... 

35 B.ta Sakit,,, 


'CASTE OF PEOPKIETABY BODY* 

Thaknrs of the Gaur, Bais and Solankhi clans are still the preva,ilino; castes 
amoiio- the proprietors. To the west^ in the diiab 

o “J. belwem the old Gongee »..d the Kill, Thikurs sUI hold 

tary comDiuBity. gi^oniidj Oaiirand. Bais in BilraiHj Tachhinaj and Doron 5 

Solankhis in Sah&war-Kars4na and Sirhpura, and Katiyas, Katydrs and 
Eathors in Azamuatrar. They have now been largely dispossessed, but they 
still preponderate in four parganahs, Bilrdm, Pachlana, Sirhpura and Azam- 
nagar. Of the rest, Brahmans hold the greater part of Soron and Barn a, and 
Musalmans, principally two wealthy talnkadars, own the bulk of Sahawar-Kar- 
sdna. To the south of the Kali, Chauhans originally owned all Eta-Sakit and 
Marahra and Edthors owned Sonhar. In spite of frequent transfers these 
clans still preponderate, usually however without minute subdivision of pro- 
perty, numerous communities being quite exceptional. The following table gives 
the number and caste of the proprietors and the area held by each caste in each 
p ar^anah : - 


Brahman^ 


Kdyath. 


Mahdjcm. 


Kdchhi^ Ka- 
hdi\ 


Parganali. 


Nidbpurj ... 
BAizpur, ... 
Aulai', 

Pachlana, ... 
Bilram, 
Soron,, ... 
Sabd\\Ar, .. 
^ifhpura, ... 

. Barna, 
Azamnagar, 
Sonhar, ,0. 
Marahra, ... 
Eta-Sakit, ... 


Proportional 
percentage 
to total dis- 
trict, 


923 

'■4,068 

234 

6,762 

279 

10,520 

9 

806 

1U3 

8,619 

7 

2,471 

46 

1,880 

6 

571 

86 

12,770 

47 

995 

34 

7,036 

9 

2,901 

98 

16,391 

1 

30 

496 

13 

1,496 

1 

212 

218 

13,042 

3,118 

19 

3,497 

16 

4,649 

253 

9,047 

144 

1 1,133 

44 

8,090 

5 

1,098 

187 

9,510 

866 

7,961 

62 

6,10(5 

32 

3,054 

429 

24,782 

247 

6,275 

40 

3,400 

23 

2,369 

33U 

16,925 

5 

4,181 

25« 

14,646 

... 

... 1 

87 

4,493 

240 

7,7 16 

29 

4,753 


1.389 

2,235 

91,022 

674 

20,054 

IM 

12 641 


J69 

16,^10 

18 

1,044 

47 

8,943 

8 

320 

790 

69,916 

88 

7,385 

18 

8,784 

139 

14,455 

675 

67,309 

195 

23,191 

46 

41,671 

25 

5.C7 2 

6,583 

402,803 

2,296 

102,782 

1,046 

, 122,465 

271 

1 37,095| 

49 

1] 42 

n 

r| uj 

5 

5 Vi 

5 ! 

2 4 


S5 3,731 
1 62 
7 V95 


f: 
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lill 


\Chamdr^ 


Lodha, 


rargaiiali, 


ISIidhpur, ... 
¥aizpiir, ... 
Aulai,^ .*« 
Paclilaiia, 
Bilram, .*« 
Soron, 
galiawatj ... 
Sirhpuray ,,, 
Patiali, ... 
Barn a, 
Azaninagar 
Son bar, .. 
Marahra, 
Eta, 


Grand Total 


Proportional 
p -ecentage 
xo total 
district, 


Mr. Ridsdalej the Settlement Officer, says that details of the transfers of 

proprietary right during the currency of the past 
seklement cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of accuracy. The kanungo registers are so very defective that of a very large 
number of transfers no details can be obtained, the entries showing frequently 
neither the amount of the share nor the price paid. Ho ivrites The total 
number of transfers can never be ascertained with any approach to accuracy. 
The registers in former days were kept with very little care, and even now trans- 
fers undoubtedly occur which are never recorded at all. The amount of the 
share transferred is frequently not specified and often cannot be ascertained, the 
transfer being merely of undefined total rights and interests. The main objec- 
tion, however, to accepting the existing returns is that the price of the transfer 
aven when specified is frequently altogether nominal: a largely exaggerated 
price is continually entered to prevent claims to pre-emption, and a transfer is 
IVpmip.ntlv the closino- transaction of a series of other accounts by which the 


Transfers of proprietary right. 


j Musalmdn^ European. 

Total, 

u 

Zi 

;D 

a 

K 

es 

«u 

u 

< 

Number, 

Area. 

N 

.ra 

a 

& 

<u 

Pi 

< 

5 278 

16,225 

j 

Oi 2,414 

1,804 

ry,6 9 

75 

7,326 

6 6,396 

317 

31,504 

8 12 

321 

3 1,994 

256 

31,041 

20 

7,042 

••• ... 

133 

25,63? 

7 ISO 

28,46.) 

19 8,874 

489 

66,155 

16 

1,829 

... 

463 

26,223 

SI 3 

45,642 

1 451 

992 

74,531 

1 39 

35,426 


813 

58,957 

240 

5,049 

... ... 

855 

4?j762 

S 

2,137 


434 

24.573 

,2 245 

30,174 

... 

3 557 

164,100 

9 5 

436 

... 

2)3 

21,926 

7 391 

28,163 

2 1,426 

1,700 

128,023 

53 

14,947 

3 4,184 

1,465 

164,554 

1 

)0 1,750 

) 203,177 

43 25,739 

13,531 

966,615 

1 r< 

1 2! 

.«• S 

i 10( 

) 100 
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iiKlistiiigiiishable conditions seems of very small intrinsic utility,’’ Wherever 
materials worth recording exist they are summarised in the parganah notices. 
It may^ however^ be taken as ascertained that the value of land has undoubtedly 
risen since the last settlement, and that ordinary land is at present worth about 
fifteen years’ purchase on the land-revenue assessed. The following statement 
o-ives the official returns of transfers for the years 1860-61 to 1873-74, and 

t5 

may be accepted as tolerably correct : — 


Undkr orders of Court. 


Bt private transfer. 


Number of cases. 

— e, 

Aggregate reve* 
mie of property 
transferied* 

w 

o 

CB 

c2 

O 

u 

a 

o 

o 

u 

o 

.O 

a 

& 

Total number of cases. 

Number of cases. 

Ag’gregate reve- 
nue of property 
transferred. 

«—• — 

Bs. 




Rs. 

148 43,295 

147 

296 

140 

60,160 

84 19,904 

93 

l\0 

135 

85,524 

95 23 89 S 

34 

129 

90 

34,7?0 

107 27,759 

18 

188 

115 

67 693 

87 2,742 

57 

144 

111 

10,303 

72 1,542 

44 

ll6 

112 

2,382 

103 5 42-> 

79 

182 

94 

5,556 

75 3,139 

4b 

Il5 

87 

4,5 0 

72 5,642 

S3 

161 

99 

3,024 

62 2,C23 

60 

122 

112 

4,399 

87 8,947 

183 

2'3 

92 

11,760 

127 4,601 

61 

18S 

116 

9,442 

132 4,590 

26 

158 

163 

5,367 

103 5,326 

23 

126 

Hi 

633 


1 Succession, number of 
cases. 

Mortgage, number of 
case.s. 

S05 

i 

160 1 

829 

173 

501 

267 

421 

176 

423 

303 

420 

151 

857 

163 

294 

184 

474 

213 

286 

117 

480 

122 

484 

247 

533 

252 

733 

323 


nQfiA AT 148 432y5 

1861-63 T. S 4 13,904 96 UO 135 65,524 839 173 637 

86>-63 95 23 898 34 129 90 31,770 50 | 257 84b 

107 27.759 18 188 115 67,693 421 l/b 71^ 

87 2,742 67 144 111 10,303 423 303 637 

■■■ ' 7.5 1 542 44 I 16 112 2,382 420 151 683 

103 5 421 79 1 82 94 5,555 S57 1 63 614 

7 ^ 3 139 4i> 1^5 87 4,5 0 294 184 665 

iR? 3 ’r^ 72 5’642 83 161 99 3,024 474 213 786 

* PO ‘>C‘>3 60 122 112 4,399 286 117 oiS 

st’?' ■" I 7 ^347 183 2-3 92 11 760 480 122 694 

1®7 4 601 61 18S 116 9:442 484 247 847 

**’ 13^ ^^90 26 158 163 5,367 633 252 9Sg 

mtu’ 103 23 126 m 533 733 323 eso 

’ _L n !- — — 

By the census of 1872, the population showed 26,496 landholders, 403,837 
agriculturists, and 273,152 non-agriculturists. From 
Classes of cultivators. subjoined table it will be seen that tenants with 

ri^vhts of occupancy and bolding free of rent number 80,634 souls, of whom 
tenants lyitb a right of occupancy number 71,459 souls, bolding 379,651 
acres, and tenants bolding rent-free lands number 9,175, bolding 10,762 acres, 
living together an average bolding of about five acres. There are^ 32,859 
tenants-at'will, holding 129,732 acres, which gives an average holding of a 
little under four acres, while proprietors cultivating their own seer land num- 
ber 13,531, occupying 99,184 acres, which gives an average of nearly seven acres 
to each. The total cultivated area here accounted for, amounting to 619,o.w9 
acres, is divided amongst 127,024 holdings, giving an average of 4-9 acres to 
each. The proportion of the cultivated area of the district held by tenants 
with right of occupancy is, from the above figures, 64 per cent., by tenants- 
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at-will 21 per cent., and by small proprietors wbo occupy and cultivate their- 
own lands without either a landlord above them or a sub-holder below them is 
but 15 per cent. The followdng statement shows the distribution of the area 
amongst each class: — __ 


„ U ■ 

ijl. 




Fargaiiab. 


Seer of cultivating 
proprietors. 


Number. 


Tenants with a right 
of occupancy and 
rent free. 


Ten ants~at- wilL 


Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 

11,204 

8,277 

3/.796 

4,582 

9,924 

2,636 

2,383 

n,637 

1,166 

6,584 

2,390 

1,716 

1 0,655 

1,072 

6,985 

2,920 

1,037 

8,961 

IjllS 

6,299 

6p97 

3,194 

26,971 

3,203 1 

21,340 

8,2 16 

2,073 

12,267 

1,093 

4,188 

6,664 

6 641 

41,743 

2,281 

1 1,450 

6,780 

6,824 

27,926 

2.076 

8,283 

6,344 

2,868 

15,093 

j 2j340 

6,146 

3,824 

\ ,.627 

9,726 

893 

6,284 

21,554 

23,547 

72,681 

6,039 

16,915 

2,276 

2,142 

8,753 

970 

3,528 

9,794 

6,485 

48 .369 

2,362 

13,823 

673 

232 

2,306 

291 

850 

13,812 

12,688 

60,739 

3,374 

12 133 

99,184 

80,634 

390,413 

32,859 

129,732 


Nidhpnr, ... 
Faizpiir, ... 

Aiilai, 

Pacblanaj ... 

Bi Irani, 

Soron, 

Sahawar, ... 
Sirlipiira, ... 
Patiali, 

Barna, ... 

Azamnagar, 

Sonhar, 

Marabra (klialisa), 
Ditto (muafi), 
Eta-Saklt, 


The cultivators of rent-free patches mentioned above pay a cash rent of Es. I50O8 

only. Where hatdi rents, or by division of produce, e.vist, the rule in irrigated 
land is one-third and in dry land is one-half the produce to the zamfndars. In 
addition to this, one ser per mauud is taken to cover village expenses and the 
accountant’s fees. Where money rents prevail, a cess of half an anna in the 
rupee is levied for the same purposes. In some villages the landholders pass 
on to their tenants the whole of the ten per cent, cess, and levy other 
unauthorised cesses, such as a load of fodder and a net (pdsi) full of chaff 

from every threshing-floor at harvest time. 

The approximate number of landless unskilled labom'ers in this district 
must he close upon 40,000. These however must he divi- 
Latourers. classes: (1) the regular day-labourer who 

works all the year round and whose numbers are estimated at 12,000; and (2) 
the irregular labourers or harvesters. These latter are principally of the Ghamir 
caste. *The wages of the regular farm labourers varies from Es. 2 to Es. 3 
a month, generally paid in kind, but sometimes in money and at special seasons 




HEKTS. 

iiey get perquisites wliich raise their wages to the level of that received by 
the irregular labourers. 

Ill the Tardi tract the principal cultivating classes are the dispossessed old 
proprietary comniuiiities of the Oaiirj BaiSj and Bolaiikhi 
CtiUif atiiig castes. relatives and dependents^ and Ahirs, Lo- 

lhaSj and Miiraos, those with occupancy rights being largely in., excess and 
bolding nearly 60 per cent, of the total cultivation. To the west, between 
jlie Biirh Ganga and the Kali, the chief cultivators, besides the existing and 
former Eajplit proprietors, are Lodhas, Brahmans, K-ichliis, Cliainars, and 
A-hirs, amongst whom hereditary tenants hold bO per cent, of the cultivation, 
i'll the tract south of the Kali, Lodhas, Ahirs, and Ivachhis predominate. Tha- 
kurs, as a body, number 14,880, or 13 per cent, of the whole cultivating com- 
iu unity, numbering 113,493 souls, which were distributed as follows at set- 


|Sweepor, 
Musa I - 
man. 
Others, 


:5,593 


Th^lvur, 
B r a li " 
man. 
Kajatbj 


Baniya 

Maliaia 


Kachlii. 


2,5G0| 


Of the total cultivated area at settlement, amoimting to 619,329 acres, pay- 
ments in cash were made for 594,602 acres, amounting to 
Es. 14,11,876, and 24,727 acres only paid rent in kind, 
rent-rates of the settlement under Regulation. IX. of 1833, for some of 
^arcanahs. were as follows according; to the conventional classification of 


Bdra, 


Irrigated* lUiiirrigated. Irrigated, 


Sahawar 

.Karsana 

Eta 

Sakit 

Sirhpura 

•Marahra 

Fachlana 


Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 13 2 

S 15 3 

1 15 7 

3 1 2 

2 10 2 

3 8 2 

2 10 7 ' 

2 10 2 

1 15 7 

3 1 2 

2 11 6 

2 7 0 

'284 

2 11 10 


03 

C 

0) 

o 

a 

d 

3 

Gai':u‘i3Ti-, 

1 3 

[carpenter 

> 11 

jchaimir, 
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vei'age ass^uined. rent-rates at the present settlement show a considerable 
asBj perhaps due to a more minute subdivision of soils and more extended 
iries. They were as follows in siK-parganalis'-^ : — 


Saba w ar- 
Karsaiia. 


Slrbpiira^ 8 10 11 6 10 11 5 0 0 

M4ralira... 8 0 0 5 4 0 

Facblaiia 8 0 0'5 4 o| 
and boron. 


Third class. 

Irrigated. 

1 

1 

Q 

Eirst class irngatt ci.l 

First class dry. 

Second class irriga- 
ted. 

E.aop. 

Es.a.p. 

iis.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs a,p. 

5 2 6 

3 11 0 

2 9 0 

4 S2 6 

3 7 0 

3 7 0 

6 5 6 

3 12 6 

2 10 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 12 0 

5 0 0 

,00 

2 12 6 

... 

3 14 10 

... 

... 



5 4 0 

2 10 0 



4 0 0 

2 10 0 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

f 

1 


2 3 0 I S 6 ... S 14 

2 872074 442 14 

3 16 0 I 5 0 


Taking the total area held by each class of ciiltivator for which h© pay® 
a "real or iioiiiinal rent in cash, the rates paid by the different classes per acre 
ill several of the pargaiiahs are as follows : — 


Class of cnlnvaisoi!'. 


1 ■ 
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s 

CS 
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'rS 

os 

CQ 

4 

5 

S3 
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'•ffS 

tux 
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es 

NSS 

"cS 
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cS 

fcD 

cS 

fl 

3 
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o 

IM 

o 

to 

^ma^m 

Es. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es, s. p. 

Rs» a. p. 

! 8 7 

2 7 7 

2 7 10 

1 7 0 

1 7 6 

I ® 1 

1 9 7 

2 2 S 

212 7 

2 16 6 

2 4 0 

■ 2 I 4 

2 6 2 

1 12-6 

1 10 7 

3 7 8 

S S 9 

"211 0 

■ 1 16 3 

3 4 6 

1 12 ,4 


beer-hoidors 

itnryienants 
,tS'a!>wil! 


variation iir the rates of rent is very curious and' hardly admits . of 
plaiiation, imless that perhaps in some casesih© teiiants-at«^will ure of the" same 

The statistics ft;r tlic remaining pargaiiahs will be found in the parganah notices^ '^The 

rt hhuf iji Siirhpura refers to first class bhurmly ; second class' dry was Ee. and irrigated 
?ee Xurther..|mrgaBah notices* ’ . 


BENT, 


caste and family as the proprietors^ and even this will hardly meet tlie diincuity 
in the large parganah of Azamnagard 

One cause for the abnormal lowness of rents in this district may possibly 
he Mr. Edmondstone’s influence. He wnites: — Tliepro^ 
lowness pnetors have been informed that they have no right to 
interfere with the rates of hereditary coltivatorSj wdiich are 
fixed and unchangeable, and have been directed in all cases of contemplated 
change in the rates of rent paid by tenants-at-vfill to give information to the 
tahsildar of the parganah ; and it has been provided that they Bliall not, without 
observance of this.process, be entitled to sue in a summary suit for the amount.’^ 
But this influence can only have extended to a portion of the district, and we 
have to look elsewhere to the true causes of the lowness of the letting value of 
land. I think that these are correctly pointed out by Mr. PJdsdale to be^ 
firstly^ the great preponderance of tenants with a right of occupancy wdio are 
either ousted proprietors or descendants of the old laiidovvmers, or related to 
those in possession or dependents in some w^ay on them ; secondly^ the inci- 
dence of the land-revenue has been so light that it was not found necessary to 
pass any great portion of the burthen on to the tenants, and v/henever the 
rent-roll was found insufficient, the State demand was lowered at the revisions 
made by Messrs. Cocks and Wynyard ; thirdly^ from the large margin of 
culturable waste existing at settlement and still iinexlia Listed which afiorded a 
readier and more popular resource for increase of income than enhancement of 
rent ; fourthly^ from, the population not yet having reached the limit where 
competition for land would begin to be appreciably felt. If hi 1st rents have 
remained stationary, population has iiuiiti plied, the value of the land and its 
produce has increased, capabilities for irrigation _ have been iiitrodiioed wdiicli 
never existed before, and the time has now come when rents iiiiist be raised. , 
The enhancements that have already taken place indicate, a rise of thirty per 
cent, in the rental, and between t’wenty and thirty per cent, may be looked to 
as the average potential enhanceiiieiit consequent, on the annoiiiicenient of the 
new revenue. 

It is generally admitted that up to the commencement of the recent revision 

.of settlement rents had not been enhanced from ldd8 more 
.Enhancement. , ' ' rN. , ■ ■ , 

than twenty per centi Biiiee the assessments o,i the present 

settlement have been given out (1870 to 1873),. a general .enliaBceiiiant has 

taken place both through the courts and by private arrangement. , In Nidhpur, 

Pati41i, and Barna the rents have been increased for the most .part by private 

arrangement, each cultivator in a village imdertakiiig to pay an enhanced 

rate of tw^o or three annas in the rupee. The following stateinent shows the 

- ^Seealso Mr, A. ColVin’s.mcmoiuadum revi&ion ot land-scttlem 
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enhancements before and after the announcement of the assessments np to the 

end of 1872 


Befoee announcement of assessment. 


AeTEE announcement of iSSESSMENT. 


IParganab. 


Area 

enhanced » 


Kidhpur,..- 

Baizpiir, .< 
Aiilai, 
Bachlana, 
Bilram, .. 
Soron, .. 
8ahawa,r, 
Sirhpiira, 
Patiali, .. 
Barn a, . 
Azamgarli, 
Sonhar, 
Maralira ... 
Eta 


Total 




29 

312 

79 

6 

IS 

s 

1 649 
64 
6 

356 | 

205 

922 

2,335 


5.979 


Old rent 


71| 

56' 

139! 

’ssj 

831 

110 ^ 

62 


U 4 

422 

97 




Es. 


Rs. a p 


J99|l 15 
77812 1 


iV ew rent. 




970 

23 

68 

267 

3,882 

244 

13 


4 7 
3 13 

1 5 

2 15 
2 3 


14 111 
2 8 


1,223 


1 125 2 4 

314 ! 8 

3.98/ 2 15 
7,585 3 1 


19,435 


Es. 

261 
} ,037 
1,248 
40| 
122 
206 ' 
6 689 
346 
22 


Rs„a p, 


2 9 
2 13 

5 11 

6 10 


Area 

enhanced. 


9 31 
1 34 


6 
7 

S 9 
11 
10 


29! 

74 

79 

15 

1 142 
8 69 


5,505 3 0 

444 ‘ 
6,3S 
14 , 2.-^4 


30,6 74 


2;34 
‘2 2 841 

4 0 0 35 

6 13 lliSS 




1,696| 

625 

981 

80' 

2,444 

153 

2,616' 

9! 

1 ,0''6 

1,509 

549 

8 , 774 ' 


Old refit. 


p: 


Es. 


J^ew rent 


Es. a. p.' 


Es, 


I,l72 

27 ; 2,135 
309 4,011 

118 no ^4 


6 419l’3 
3 
3 
5 


1 ^ 447 ! 10.98! 

GSO; 2,05 7 
2,422, lSj3''3 


9; 


6 

4 

1 

4 

13 

7 

11 


3' 8 

124^ 1,95 ^ 

eoSi 4,585 j, 

1,810,2 13 11 
4 , 939 ' 43,937 S 3 3 


2 3 9 

I 9 101 


9 219 
2,767 
5,594 
1,30 
15,88 
2,624 
17,75/ 


iis. a. p. 


44 

95 

23 

:72 

4'29 

ajss 

6 ; 4 S 




20,322 ' 1,934 92,306 


66 

3,293 

6 j 819|3 

2 , 91 S !4 

70,a7Sj6 


1 ,.S:<, 603 , 


1 9, SI 
11 660 

3 7178 

9 1144 

2 I ,0S 


Mr. James %Yrites “ There is nothing that strikes one in coming from a 
Material .conditionof the wealthy district like Meerut more than the compara- 
cultivatorso {^[y0 poverty of the cultivators in this (iis-iict. in 

Meerut, where there are so many hhcyachdra tenures, the members of the pro- 
prietary body cultivate on easy terms what is not their soer, while in tins dis- 
trict large proprietors prevail.” Mr. Hobart thinks that on the whole the cul- 
tivators of Eta are “ in better circumstances, finer men, better clothed ana 
better fed than they are in Banda, Basti, or Mirzapur.” No doubt there are a 
few landlords who, “ too indolent themselves to manage their estates, let them 
ont to the highest bidder, who by every means in his power wornes and rack- 
rents the tenants to the verge of desperation. The landlord looks complacently 
on, flattering himself that he will get his money without trouble, and trying to 
make himself believe, if he is not too lazy to think at all, that it is the contrac- 
tor, and not himself, who is driving the cultivators mad, while the contractor, 
without heart or honesty, persists in making his commercial speculation pay 
at all hazards.” Though the eyil exists, tire remedy is difficult without 
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endangering the principles of liberty of action allowed to landholders in every 
country. There has been a general rise in prices since the last settlement, much 
higher than the rise in rents. Cultivators, as a rule, obtained any land which 
they took into cultivation at rates very little higher than that 'which they already 
gave for similar land in their possession, so that on the whole the profits aris- 
ing from the rise in price of agricultural produce accrued as a rule to the ac- 
tual cultivators, and not to their landlords, and only where both characters were 
combined in the same individual were the landlords benefitted. The result of 
this has been that the agricultural body as a class are w’ell off, though perhaps 
not in such good circumstances as the same class in Meerut, owing to the want 
of irrigation and inferiority of the soil. There is still, however, a large amount 
of indebtedness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a rule, appear 
well fed, well clothed, and well housed. The number of ornaments worn by 
females at fairs and the good clothes they wear may also be taken as evidence 
of comparative prosperity and comfort. 

Mr. James alludes to the absence of village temples when compared with 
the Meerut district as indicative of the comparative poverty of the cultivating 
classes in Eta. According to him temples are rarely found in even the 
largest agricultural villages, and a mound of earth at the foot of a pipal tree 
suffices for a place of worship. While in Meerut, on the other hand, go where 
you will, you find a well-built temple in excellent repair.” No doubt this fact 
shows either a more lax observance of religious duties or an inability to con- 
struct houses of worship, and perhaps a combination of both may be the true 
cause of this singular absence of temples in the Eta villages. Two classes of 
the population have undoubtedly suffered, and those are the weavers and cloth- 
printers, who usually combined the exercise of their trade with agricultural 
pursuits. The Chhipis or cloth-printers of the Patlian village of Sarai Aghat 
were once a wealthy class, as the ruins of the tombs of their ancestors show. 
Since the introduction of English calicoes they have lost their custom and 
have now sunk to the level of the laboiiiing class in common with their fellow- 
workmen in nearly every district in these provinces. This is not due to any 
local causes affecting the Eta district alone, but is the general result of com- 
mercial competition everywhere. 

Thirty puMa bighas, or nearly nineteen acreSjWould popularly be called a 

Size of lioiaino’s large holding; 12| acres, or twenty pw/c/ca bighas, a 

middle-sized holding, and half of that a small holding. 
The total area of cultivation distributed per plough throughout the district 'would 
give an average of a little over nine acres, while the actual average holding is 
only about four acres, Mr. Hobart calculates the profit from wheat cultivation 
at Rs. 26-4 per acre, and the profits of four acres under various crops at 
Rs. 78-12, or about Rs. 6-8 a month, On this a cultivator would have to support 
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himself and liis familVj provide against evil times, and pay interest for advances , 

'as well as for inipleuients and plough-cattle. The calculation appears to bo 
over-sanguine, as it is only the best land that can afford wheat crops, and no 
allowance is made for bad seasons, Mr. Janies gives the average value of the 
produce of five acres at Es. 3 a month; a four-acre holding would there-" 
fore bring in only Es. 2-7 a month, a sum on which an ordinary fiimily of 
cultivators could hardly live. It would therefore be safer to take one rupee an 
acre all round as the cultivator’s monthly share of the profits of the land he tills, 

Cash wao'es of workmen for several years are given iii i 

Wa<,reg ° 

the following table: — 



1850. 

1858. 

1860. 

li 

62. 


1865. 

1868. 

1872. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

i\S. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a 

P. 

farpenterSj 

Masons, 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

(> 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

6 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Agricultural labourers. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

u 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i Building labourers, 

0 

i 

3 

0 

1 

G 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

9 

0 

2 

0 

i Water-carriers,,.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

! Tailors, ... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I Porters, ... ... 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Kahaxs, •* 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

BiacksmithSj 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

4 

0 

' 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


As arule, however, money payments are not made to village smiths and carpenters. 
Each plough pays 15 sers of grain at each harvest to the carpenter and black- 
smith. Again, when a man first uses a new plough he pays five sers of grain 
(akhat) to the smith and carpenter. So also a smith gets a rupee (kdrihak) from 
any member of a wedding procession who wants iron-work of any kind done, 
no matter how trifling it may be. At the kolhu or sugar-pressing season the 
carpenter in some places gets Es. 2, a bhcH of p'w?* weighing 2^^ sers, and a 
ghard full of juice per sugar press ; in other villages lie gets one-fortieth of 
the produce of each press. The village potter also gets ten sers of grain at each 
harvest from each plough, and the village w^asherman ( dhobi) the same. The 
sweeper, too, is entitled to five sers of grain from each cultivator after each 
harvest, and this pittance is eked out by his wife’s fees, who is usually the village 
midwife, and receives from half to one rupee and a chddar or garment from each 
woman she attends. 

The wages of the agricultural labourer vary with the season and the quality 
Wages of agricultural of the labour performed. At sowing time (bdoni) each 
labourers. labourer gets 2| sers of grain^ per diem, and those ac« 

tually sowing (jholi) receive half a ser more than the rest, called the ^god ha 
midjj from the grain^ being held in their chaddars. At weeding time (nardi) the 

^ Called unjdri in this district. ^ In Meerut, the word *god' in this expression is .. 

derived from godna,"* Ho prick’ ; here it is derived from ^god,^ ‘ lap.’ 
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wages are 1-| annas worth of .grain per diem. At harvest time (led) the wages 
are either five sers of grain per diem, here called dabhja or miiniha, or one 
sheaf on eveiy twent}" sheaves reaped. The former mode of payment 

.more ooinmonlj obtains in the kharif and the latter in the Cotton-picking 

(bindi) is commonly done by women or children, w^ho usually receive, for the 
first fifteen days, a oae-eigiith share of the cotton picked : after fifteen days, on 
the field becoming generally ripe, one-tenth of the produce, and when most of 
the cotton has been picked one-eighth. Where a kolhu or sugar-mill is worked 
by labourers only, they get between them a one-thirteenth share of all the 
produce, and for their work at the threshing-* floor each labourer receives one 
ser from 'each mauiid of grain collected in the pile frees). This fee is called 
ihdpa in Eta. Besides picking cotton, women and children are employed at har- 
vest and sowing time, but not to any great extent, and there is no established rate 
for their labour as there is in Meerut, where the industrious Jatnis and their 
children are so inimeroiis. Generally a woman gets one anna and a child three 
pice a day. 

Prices have risen considerably during the last thirty years, and bid fair to 
■ continue to rise to some extent. In pargaiiah Azamnagar 
the general average rise in the price of all crops has 
been 37-4 per cent, between 1833-56 and 1857-71. In parganali Sah&war« 
Karsana the difference between the prices ruling in 1841 to 1850 and those 


Average price per 
.ropee in 


Increase per cent. 


Ill Saluiwar-Karsi'ma the figures were also taken from the books of the principal 
Baniyas or grain-dealers in three of the markets of the parganah. 

^The prices are given in sers of 8'057tb3, avoirdupois for the rupee. 
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Pences in Parganah Sahdwar^KaTsdna} 


Grain. 

1841-1850. 

1851-18GO. 

18G1-1870. 

lucre a s e in 
price per 
cent, b e- 
tween 1841- 
50 and 1881- 
70. 

0 

0 

0 

Pm 

Cost per 
maund. 

cu 

cu 

s 

f-H 

u 

0 

Pm 

0 

O) 

ft 

u 

0 

CUi 

Cost per 
maund. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Gram, 

Cotton, 

Joar, ... 

Bajra, 

Srs. c. 

42 6 

64 3 

47 0 

23 0 

61 -2 

1 57 0 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

0 15 12 

0 9 116 

0 13 74 
1119 9 

0 12 6-2 
n li 2 7 

Srs. c. 

3S“ 6 

63 13 

45 9 

18 2 

25 9 

45 11 

Srs, c. 

25 2 

42 11 

V8 2 

10 3 

35 2 

29 3 

Rs. a. p. 

1 9 5-6 

0 15 9 0 

16 9 1 

3 14 9 8 

1 2 2*6 

1 5 ll'l 

68-6 

505 

6/‘l 

125‘7 

45 5 

95 3 


The general resiilfc gives an average of Rs. 5-10-3 per nmund all round 
for the years 1841-50 and Rs. 10-6-2 per maund for the years 1861-70. In 
Birhpiira the prices were taken from the zamindars’ and Baniyas’ books in four 
of the principal market-towns in the parganah, and show an even more remark- 
able rise. 

Prices in ParganaJi SirJipiira. 


Grain. 

1845-53. j 

1854-61. 

1862-70 

Increase in 
price per cent, 
between 1845- 
63 and 3862- 
70. 

Ber rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 

Ber rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 



Srs. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Srs. 

C. 

Srs. 

c. 

Rs, 

a. 

P. 


Wheat 


40 

15 

0 

15 

7*6 

35 

4 

24 

9 

1 

10 

0*6 

66-4 

Barley 


59 

9 

0 

10 

8-9 

41 

7 

37 

12 

1 

0 

31*4 

57 8 

G:am 


53 

8 

0 

12 

2 3 

43 

4 

31 

3 

1 

4 

6-2 

68'3 

Cotton 


5 

4 

7 

9 

10*8 

3 

12 

2 

13 

14 

3 

67 

867 

Jodr 


66 

6 

0 

9 

7.7 

£5 

7 

28 

12 

1 

6 

3*' 

130*8 

Bajra 


66 

6 

0 

9 

7-7 

35 

5 

28 

12 

1 

6 

3T 

130 8 

Bice 


73 

S 

0 

U 

7 8 

44 

3 

S5 

7 

1 

2 

0 7 

55*0 

Maize 


81 

9 

0 

7 

10 i 

49 

4 

S5 

4 

1 

2 

1*8 

13P4 

GUf 


20 

4 

i 

15 

7*2 

12 

6 

12 

13 

3 

1 

4 1*4 

68*1 

Tobacco 


16 

13 

2 

6 

0*8 

14 

9 

11 

5 

3 

8 

6*9 

48*6' 

Til 


22 

13 

I 

12 

0 6 

15 

3 

11 

0 

3 

10 

2-2 

107*4 

Urd 

... 

44 

6 

0 

14 

6*1 

28 

4 

24 

6 

1 

iO 

S‘ 1 

82 0 

Arhar 


64 

14 

0 

11 

7 9 

41 

0 

37 

0 

1 

1 

3*6 

> 48*4 

Moth 


71 

9 

0 

8 

ns 

40 

7 

SO 

8 

1 

4 

118 

1 134*6 

S arson 

... 

£5 

8 

! 

9 

12 

20 

0 

13 

13 

2 

14 

4 

84*6 

Indigo seed 


9 

13 

4 

1 

2 6 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

12 

5 

17*1 


The cotton given in the above table is cleaned cotton, and thus increases 
the average price per maund of the s-ix staples first given. The average price 
of wheat, gram, barley^ cotton, joar and bajra taken together for 1845-53 w^as 


Es, 11-3-9 per maund, and for 1862-70 'was Es. 20-15-7 per maund, showing a 
general average increase per cent, of 86*7. Taking all the articles together 
the average price of a maund in 1845-53 was Es. 26-6-3 6, and in 1862-70 this 


^The prices are giyen in sere and chhataks, 16 of which go to a ser 5 also in the price per 
maund of 40 sers. 
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iiad risen to Ks. 45-3-9"6j giving a general average increase per cent, of 
71*4. lii Eta-Sakii the same process was observed of taking the prices from 
the books of the principal grain-dealers. 


Prices in parganali Eta-SaMt. 


Gram. 

■ 1S43-1S52. j 

1853-1862. 


2863- 

1872. 


Increase ia 
■orices be- 

Fer rupee. 

Per maund. 

1 

Per rupee, j 

Per rupee. 

Per liiaund. 

tween 1843- 
52 and 1863- 
72. 


Srs. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

p 

Srs. 

c. 

Srs. 

c. 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 


Wheat, ... 

24 

2 

i 

10 

6'3 

21 

7 

23' 

2 

1 

11 

8‘\ 

4*3 

Barley, ... 

82 

3 

1 

3 

10-6 

27 

5 

29 

13 

1 

5 

5-4 

7-9 

Granij ... 

31 

0 

1 

4 

77 

25 

1 

27 

8 

1 

7 

3 2 

12'? 

Cotton, ... 

4 

!3 

3 

4 

11*8 

5 

0 

2 

8 

16 

0 

0 

92-5 

Jodr, ... 

31 

6 

1 

4 

5 2 

27 

5 

27 

6 

1 

7 

4*5 

14-4 

Bdjra, ... 

31 

4 

1 

4 

5-7 

27 

1 

27 

1 

1 

7 

7*£ 

15‘5 

Maize, ... 

3l 

1 

1 

4 

•» 2 

27 

0 

30 

20 

1 

4 

{08 

1-5 

Rice, ... 

14 

13 

2 

11 

2 4 

14 

12 

12 

12 

3 

2 

2'B 

16-1 


13 

13 

2 

14 

4 0 

1 '■ 

7 

11 

2 

3 

9 

6-3 

24-1 


The cotton referred to here is cleaned cotton. The greatest rise has taken place in 
cotton aiid^z^rj and these with rice have maintained the enhanced price throughout^ 
whilst the price of other articles would seem to have slightly fallen. The official 
returns of the prices of food-grains, sugar and cotton for ten years at Kasganj 
and Eta in the number of sers procurable for one rupee are as follows 



1861, 

1862. 

1863. 

! 

1864. 1865. j 

1866. 

1867. 

1808. 

1869. 18 

70. 

Ayerag® 
of the 
ten years 


EK 

K. 

E. 

K. 

E. K. 

e.'k. e. 

i 

K. 

E. K. 

E. K. 

E. 

K. 

B. K.E 

K. 

B. 

K. 







j 







, 




Wheat, ... 

16 

17 

33 

34 

30 32 

19;18 21 

22 

16 17 

22 23 

18 

20 

10 11 22 

23 

21 

22 

Barley, ••• 

23 

20 

39 

47 

39 43 

23 22 32 

28 

2I| 29 

28 30 

22 

24 

15 15 29 

30i 

27 

28 

Gram, 

m 

>4 

30 

32 

SO 32 

23 22 27 

24 

17 20 

24 26 

17 

20 

9| 10 19 

22 

21 

22 

Joarij) ... 

15 

25 

38 

40 

40 42 i 

20 22 30 

30 

2 ^ 24 

28 28 


23 

14^ 16 27 

30 

26 

28 

Bajra, ... 

231 

23 

42 

45 

45 40 

21 2t) 28 

£8 

2!^ 23 

27^ 26 

^ 21 

22 

U 14 27 

28! 

27 

21 

Urd, ... 

13 

18 

28 ^ 

30 

32 30 

15 20 18 

23 

21 20 

25 24 

19 

21 

13 14 20 

26 

20 

22 

Gur, 

8 

n 

i3 

U 

13 13 

uilS 12 

!4 

14 11 

10 3 

8 

12 

11 12 IJ 

1 ] 

Hf 

i2f 

Cotton, 

3| 

H 



H 1 

ij 2 3 

2 

2 S 

S 3 

' n 

1 

'21- 

2 2 3 

3 

2 

2 


The ordinary weights and measures are in use in this district, but besides 
^ , these there are some peculiar to Eta. There are 

three kinds of sers. The Company’s ser or Sirkari 
ser, contaiaing 26 Madusahi tahMs^ is in use in Eta itself : another ser has 32 
iahhas^ and that used in wholesale transactions is equivalent to 36 taldrh^ The 
last is in use in Patiali and its neighbourhood> A five ser weight is called here 
a dhari and 2^ sers pukka is known as a paseri; twenty sers make a kuchcka 
maund and forty sers a pukka mauncL Here 60 hipals = 1 pal and 60 pah =% I 
gJiariy while 2 A gliaris make a ghanta^ of which three go to the pdhar or watch, 

gives the Eta prices and K the Kasganj prices. 

■■ 



9(1 ETA BISTEICT. 

Dawn ia known by dhotiira^ and the time between it and the close of the first pdfiar 
is termed chhakwdra. In this district 48 angiislits are equivalent to one ga^ and 52 
angiishts to one Icadam or pace^ of which 2,200 make one kos. In practice the 
kos is little short of two miles. Twenty paces square or about 30 poles make a 
hmlicha bigha^ of which five and a quarter go to an acre. The Government 
bigha measures 2,756*25 square yards i 1*7560 bighas go to an acre, and each 
bigha is 0*5694 of an acre. A kari is equivalent to an English foot, and nine oi 
them make a gattlia or three yards. The village gaz or yard is 31|- inches : the 
lUhi gaz of 33 inches is seldom used. The jarib is known as jdri or here. 

There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce from this dis- 


Articles pass- 
ed through 
Kasganj in 
triinsit. 


Articles imported into and taxed bp 


Number of articles 


Grain of 1st fjiialitj, 
Ditto 2nd quality, 

Bice uu cleaned, 

Gill, ... 

Sugar, 

Jiab and gar, 

Sbi'ra, 

Betel leaves per dhdU, 
Botatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chaff, 

Cotton seed and oilcake, 
Oil, 

.Oil-seed, 

Buel, ... 

'String, sirki, grass, 
/Tobacco, 

Druggists'’ goods, ,« 


Cloth, 

Metals, 

Drugg sts’ goods,.., 
Vegetables 

Building materials. 

Fuel, 

liice,,.. 

Tobacco 


'TRAFFIC RETURNS. 


The above statement shows a very large coiismiiptioii of grain of superior qua- 

_ lity and saccharine produce and a very la.rge trade in Kasganj. 

Traffic returns. , , . , , . .t f 

' The returns ol traiiio along toe principal roads from May to 


November, 1872, show the direction of the traffic and its value as follows 


Roads. 

May Sth to Slst 
1872. 

June. 

’’2 

August. 

September. j 

October. 

. 2 ■ . 

SU 

o 

5 2 

2 2 

0 

+3 oar 

OQ 









Eta and Tundla, 








Number of carts, 

16,42 

2,108 

644 

744 

719 

1,016 

476 

Ditto bullocks, 

5,006 

6, '^18 

4,707 

6,358 

6,113 

6,665 

2,532 

. Weight of goods in maunds, 

5,440 

7,495 

2,350 

2,347 

2,507 

6,616 

2,453 

Value in rupees, 

9,382 

35,161 

7,6*21 

31,109 

46,120 

41,809 

32,055 

Eta and Shikoliabad, 








Number of carts, 

1,740 

1,408 

847 

827 

603 

667 

499 

Ditto _ bullocks, 

5,146 

4,954 

4,145 

4,167 

3,417 

3,031 

1,855 

Weight ol goods in maunds, 

2,868 

4,888 

5,374 

4,701 

3,920 

4,709 

2,401 

Value in rupees, 

6,597 

38,596 

29,607 

27,000 

30,185 

48,347 

53,101 

Eta and Kisganj, 




i 




Number of carts, 

1,588 

2,341 

1,037 

1 514 

1,131 

• 1,675 

1,013 

Ditto bullocks, 

4,197 

6j020 

8,710 

6,35 4 

4,366 

6,133 

3,245 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

6,144 

4,442 

4,025 

6,^S9 

4, '47 

12,841 

8,693 

Value in rupees, 

i 26,396 

28,829 

47,419 

41,611 

35,149 

77,072 

64,662 


The folio wing statement gives similar information for a little longer period 
for the Grand Trunk Road and the Hathras and Kachhla Ghat road 


. Grand Trunk Eoad^ 

'Number of carts,. 

Bit to bullocks, . , ... 
Weiglit of goods in- maunds, 
Value .in. rupees, . , 

Hathras and Kachhla Ghat 
Road, 


1,7^,346 2,15,235 2, 9?8738 2,67,771.13,88,025 4,06,585 5,5.5,236 


May SOtli ' 
to 3 1 st 
1872. 


Humber of carts, 4,199 6,180 2,680 1,965 1,6*'8 3,143 4,773 

Ditto bullocks, 14 592 18,224 10,637 8,931 8,590 15,007 19,167 

Weight of goods in maunds, 49,065 80*215 41,236 23,700 21,062 61,493 1,18,569 

Value in rupees, ... 8,02,372 4,82,039 ’3,24,282 !,23,8I4 1,10,334 3,65,073 7,86,469 




ETA DISTEIC'T. 


There is a small trade by canal along the Cawnpere branch. The following' 
statement shows the exports and imports at the Nidhauii- 
Canal traffic. Tatarpur ghat on the canal for the years 1869 to 


The commonest system of interest in the district is that known as kUt'L 
The money-lender advances Rs. 10 and collects as* 
principal and interest one rupee a month for twelve 
months. Small transactions where no' article is given in. pawn or as security 
bring half an anna in the rupee per mensem as interest, or 37 per cent, per annum. 
Where an article is given in pawn as security the interest is one-half the preced- 
ing, Large transactions without a mortgage range from 12 to 24 per cent, per 
annum according to the resources of the borrower. Where a mortgage is given 
on movable property the rate falls to from O’ to 12 per cent, per annum, and when 
the mortgage is on immovable property it is often as low as 6 to 9 per cent, per 
annum. Petty agricultural advances on personal security are charged with interest 
at from six to nine pie in the rupee, or from 37| to per cent, per annuDi, 
Where a lien is given over the crop a common arrangement is that called 
sawdi; thuSj a cultivator borrows Es. 20 from a money-lender on the first 
of Aghan and stipulates to pay in Rs. 25 worth of grain on the first of Baisakb z 
m for a loan for sk months he has to pay at the rate of 50 per cent, per 


Interest, 


Eead&, 

Decem- 

ber. 

January, 

1873. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

1st to lit!® 
May, 18:3^ 

Grand Trunk Road, 

Humber o! carts, ... 

Ditto bullocks. 

8,?S3 

3,8S7 

4,321 

4,740 

4,737 

1,4S4 

11, 8U ' 

15,630 

16,166 

1 6,820 

16,328 

6,032 

Weight of goods m maunds, 

0!,98o 

1,19,024 

1,96,279 

■ 1,48,165 

1,26,5 45 

44,375 

Value in rupees^ 

7,48,372 

8,3 3^867 

6,66,934 

6,68,390 

7,02^261 

2,1 !,.129' 

Md ihras and Kachjila Ghdt 
road„ 

Humber of carts, ... 

7,676 

6,690 

r,596 

6,850 

4,067 

1,120- 

Ditto bullocks, 

27,645 

25,528 

26,404 

£0,923 

14,098 

4,19T 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

1,25,205 

1,62,158 

2, 1 9,904 

1,45,955 

1,08,0 41 

30jl® 

Value in rupees, 

7,2'J,33*7 

8, 8 ',400 

10,63,554 

8,1 6,657 

6,53,736 

1,90,785 


Articles. 

1869. 

1870. 

1-8TI, 

1872. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports.. 

Exports. 

.Imports,. 

Wheat, ... 

184 

465 


600 


125 


Other grains, ... 

100 

40 

657 

... 

399 

... 

1,180 

Cotton, ... ... 

2,04.3 

13,720 

... 

) 3,000 

... 

7,399 


Oilseed, 

... 

• 413 

187 

12 

... 

... 


Salt, 

5^870 

826 

»»♦ 

600 

».« 

... 

... 

lodigo-seed, ... 

208 

... 

55 

6,263 


: 1,817 

... 

Gilr, 

•*> 

... 

... 

... 

188 

... 

25 

Miscellaneous, 

275 

75 

24 

... 

419 

19 

314 

Total, 

8,480 

I5,53S 

923 

20,480 

1,006 

9,360 

1,510 


INDiaO* 
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aiiTiiim. Another system is that known as where the borrovrer agrees to 
pay back at tlie end of the harvest the value of the sum borrowed in grain, with 
one, two, or three sers more per maund in excess of the market price. As a rule, 
five or six per cent, per annum would be considered a fair return for money 
invested in land. There are no large banking establishments in the district, 
though there are several well-to-do sdhukdrs in K4sganj, one or two in Eta, and 
one in Kadirganj. The ordinary village monetary arrangements are conducted 
by village Eaniyas and shop-keepers. A good many Bikanir and Rajputana 
Brahmans are found in the larger villages superintending loan establishments. 

Two important fairs (mela ) take place in the district at Soron and Kakora 
The Soron fair is held altogether in the district, and the 
other at Kakora, partly in this district and partly in 
Biidaon. The fair at Soron is held in Aghan (Margsi Siri), falling generally 
about the commencement of December. Traders from the surrounding districts 
and men from Dehli, Jaipur and the Fanjab assemble ; the principal articles brought 
for sale are cloth, toys, chha which is eaten withp(f/ 2 , culinary vessels, shoes, &c 
The bathing takes place in the Burhganga, along the banks of which a number 
of stone-built ghkts have been erected for the convenience of bathers, of 
whom during the chief days of the fair more than 50,000 crowd the streets of 
Soron and the neighbouring villages ; the fair lasts eight days, but those who 
come for bathing stay only about two days. The assembly at Kakora, which 
is a very large one, is held on the banks of the Ganges opposite Kadirganj, and 
chiefly in the Budaon district, where the traders, with their shops and goods, most- 
ly congregate, but a large number of persons who come merely to bathe stay on 
this side. The articles offered for sale are chiefly raths, pdlkis^ wooden boxes, 
tents, gdra cloth, and the usual commodities. 

The only manufacture carried on under European supervision is iodigo 
under the ^ Rar concern’ and the Sarai Aghat branch of 
Mr. Gilmore’s factory in Farukhabad. The Ear 
concern consists of twelve factories^ in this district and two in Mainpuri, em- 
ploying a European manager and his assistant, and about 100 men as agents 
clerks, and messengers. The average cultivation for the last three years has 
been 5,116 acres, giving 353 maunds of marketable indigo. During the same 
period the average annual quantity of plant weighed off has been 126,7 60 maunds, 
giving an average of 359 maund of plants for every maund of indigo. The Sarai 
Aghat factory gave only 25 maunds of dye from 12,000 maunds of plant in 1871, 
The E4r factories extend over nearly half the district. From a list furnished 
by Mr. Onraet, the manager, it appears that in the southern half of the district 
there are 86 native factories, of which one-half may be described as permanent 

1 In Eta there is Ear, Maha Sonhar, Garhi, Bhojpura, Sikahra, Tlana Daryaoganj, 
Nidbanli, Mahoii and Simor, and in Mainpuri there is Khirna and Bahadur, 
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94 ETA DISTRICT. 

and the rest as temporary concerns. Factories in this district are very evenly 
distributed, and it may be fairly assumed that they vary from 150 to 200. The 
average annual value of both native and European manufactured indigo is esti»» 
mated at six lakhs of rupees. 

Sugar-refining is carried on to a considerable extent in the northern part 
of this district The tahsikhi.r of Kasganj estimates the annual value of 
sugar refined in his-tahsili at Rs. 1,50,000. The Inland Customs Report does 
not give the manufacture of salt in each district, but the quantity prepared at 
each 7 ioner in the parganahs bordering on the Granges and Biirhganga must be 
very considerable. The rope and coarse sacking (tdt) manufactured from 
the various species of hemp grown in the district are largely exported, 
but it would be difficult to estimate the amount. The principal manufacture 
of fibres is at Dhumri, where it is made by hand and many people are employed. 
The Dhumri tdt finds its way to Calcutta and supplies all the neighbouring large 
towns. Miau is still noted for the guns and pistols manufactured there, but since 
the mutiny the trade has declined, and, there is reason to fear, will soon cease 
altogether. Before the mutiny and before the Disarming Act took effect the 
^vhole town resounded with the noise of the gunsmith’s hammer, and goods of 
fair workmanship, great finish, and often most elaborately^ inlaid with silver 
were obtainable. The diminished demand has now affected the trade, and the 
majority of the workmen have left the town to seek other employment. 

The following statement shows the revenue and the expenditure on civil 
Revenue and expenditure, administration for the years 1860-61 and 1870-71 


Receipts. 


1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

0 

CO 

Land-revenue, 


Bs. 

7,37,4.30 

Bs. 

7,88,527 

Salaries, &c., of dis- 

Rs. 

92,245 

Rs. 

1,28,070 ' 

Excise, 


34,420 

22,019 

trict staft. 



Stamps, 

ift* 

36,555 

66,627 

Excise, 

Stamps, •• 

... 

432 

Income-tax, 

««* 

2,763 

67,209 

2,153 

3,442 

Post-office, 


3,457 

6,285 

Income-tax, •». 

1,925 

466 

Customs, 



3,650 

64,617 

Post-office, ... 

38 

7,668 

Canals, 


... 

Customs, ... 

... 

736 

Judicial receipts, 

• • • 

1,764 

5,594 

Canals, ... ! 

... 

2,236 

Law and justice, 

• «« 

29,042 

17,328 

Jails, ... 1 

4,153 

7,330 

Local funds, 

• •• 

129 

667 

Police, „ . 

92,421 

53,085 

’ Octroi funds, 


2,221 

7,376 

25,297 

Pensions, &c.. 

7.240 

5,004 

Boad funds, 


8,819 

Medical, ... 

1,215 

2,636 

ChauMdari\tax, 


3,273 

I2,«S7 

Education, ... 

7,565 

Local cesses. 

oa« 

30,244 ^ 

1,14,620 

Local funds, 

**'943 

1,086 

Total, 


8,88,674 j 

' 11,93,996 

Local cesses, 

Total, ... 

35,474 

2,36,807 

1,52,980 

3,72,726 


The treasury was not established until 1858, and there are no accounts 
forthcoming*^ of previous years. There were 1,347 estates on the revenue-roll 
in 1860-61 and^l,407 in 1870-71 ; the number of registered proprietors in the 
first year was 11,444, paying an aggregate land-revenue of Es. 7,21,668 
and an average revenne of Rs* 63-0-11, and in the latter year there were 


STAMPS- 
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1 ' 3572 :I registered proprietors^ paying an aggregate revenue of Rs? 7^85^202 and 
an average revenue of Es. 57-3-6. The average revenue paid by each estate 
in 1860-61 amounted to Es. 535-1 2 -2j and in 1870-71 to Rs. 558-1-9. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rnpee^ 
calculated upon profits exceeding Bs. SCO for the pur- 
Incometax. poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71^ was 

Es. 655702 . There were I5O6I incomes between Es. 500 and Es. 750per annum ; 
276 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 236 between Rs. 1,000 and Es. 1,500 ; 87 
between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 194 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and 9 
between Es. 10,000 and Rs. 100,000, giving a total of persons assessed of 1863, 
and a total of incomes over Rs. 500 a year amounting to 21^ lakhs of rupees. 

The following statement shows the reveniio derived from excise for the years 
Excise. 1862-63 to 1871-72 : — 



w K* 

C; , 

s 

Q 

P4 

0 


VBS 

H 

a 

1— ( 

s 

0 





Ks. 

Hs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63, 



11,426 

1,426 

2,935 


677 

4,895 

... 

1,805 

19,554 

1863-64, 



2,79.3 

3,97 N 

1,522 


682 

7,242 

30 

1,059 

15,188 

1864-65, 



5,699 

4,803 

2,821 


1,297 

5,011 

15 

2,542 

17,107 

1865-66, 



6,180 

4,740 

4,240 


864 

6,199 

12 

3,750 

17,485 

1866-67, 



6,511 

3,951 

3,562 


1, 27 

5,193 

66 

3,298 

17,302 

1867-68, 



6,332 

3,819 

4.312 


1,298 

7,176 

36 

3,911 

19,061 

1868-69, 



6,465 

3,287 

4,75 7 


1,379 

6,582 

122 

4,036 

18, .556 

1869-70, 



723 

4,705 

5,016 


1,232 

5,805 

M 

4,180 

13,315 

1870 71, 



3,200 

4,462 

6,9 1 2 

3 

992 

6,437 

31 

5,127 

16,910 

1871-72, 



3,352 

4,962 

6,576 

87 

1,137 

6,395 

21 

4,523 

18,007 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 


Stamps. 


statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


head for a-series of years 

_ 1 Blue-and- 


Court fees.l penalties 
hundis. * 1 * 


Duties and 
penalties 
realised. 


Total 

receipts. 


Gross 

charges. 


Net- 

receipts. 


1862-63, . 
'r86'S-64, . 

1864- 65, , 

1865- 66, . 

1866- 67, . 
, 1867-68, . 

1868- 69, . 

1869- 70, . 

1870- 71, , 

1871- 72, . 

1872- 73, , 


' , . / 

i 





M ETA DISTRICT. 

In 1871-72 there were 2,037 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act (VI I L of 18 7 1), on which fees to the 

Eegistration. k n n n nr n i mi 

amount oi its. 3,585 were collected. ihe expense 
of establisliment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,588, There 
were 748 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII of 1871 , and 719 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents regis- 
tered amounted to Rs. 3,69,281. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

CoiiectioDS. 

Payments, 

Percentage of 

Patwaris’ 

fees. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total, 

payments to 
collections. 


Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 


1S66-67,... 

29,590 

457 

• «« 


457 

1-54 

1867-68,... 

38,666 

464 

858 


822 

2*25 

1868-69.,.. 

51,527 

415 

618 


1,033 

2*004 

196^^70,,.. 

64,343 

761 

663 


1,314 

2*42 

1870-71,... 

54,532 

2,236 

••• 


2,236 

410 

1871-72,... 

66,985 

[ 2,U68 

.0* 


2,06 S 

' 3*63 

1872-73,... 

45,366 

2,098 

••• 


2,098 

4*62 


There are five dispensaries in the district. The Eta dispensary is of the first ■ 

Medical history 3,839 out-patients in 1871 and 321 house- 

patients. The major operations performed numbered 
98 cases, of which 11 were cases of lithotomy. In the dispensary compound are 
several wards built by Raja Dilsukh Rai. The total annual expenditure in 
1871 amounted to Rs. 3,334, of which Government contributed Rs. 2,720. 
Kasganj is a first-class branch dispensary, having in 1871 out-patients 
numbering 2,97 6 and 74 house-patients. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 744^ 
to which Government contributed Rs. 404. There is a second-class dispensary 
at Garhi founded by the late Mr. Mercer, an indigo-planter, and receiving 
an income of Rs. 200 a year from his endowment ; 712 out-patients were 
treated in 1871. The income amounts to Rs. 443, of which Government con- 
tributes Rs. 243. Sorou dispensary has been lately established, and since 
April, 1873, one has been opened at Aliganj. In 1873-74 the total attendance at 
the district dispensaries was 17,636 out-door and 695 in-door patients, of whom 
14,513 were cured and 56 died. The income amounted to Rs. 7,506, of which 
Rs. 4,891 were contributed by Government, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,558. 
The returns show that these institutions are very popular. 



^ See under ©aoli name ia the alphabetical arrangement of the Gazetteer portion of thii 
notice hereafter. 


Tlie followiBg statement shows thB mortuary statistics for a series of years 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox, 

Bowel com- 
plaints- 

Cholera. 

1 

Other 

eauses. 

Total 

Percentage 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
the popa- 
lation. 

1667^ 

320 

518 

606 

1,235 

4,669 

7,348 

11*9' 

1868 , 

5,178 

1.068 

466 

61 

1,833 

8,606 

13*9 

1869, ... 

4,254 

3,514 

469 

242 

1 731 

10,216 

16'6 

1870, 

7,941 

60 

... 

66 

2,032 

10,0S9 

16’4 

2871, 

1 1 ,290 

333 

704 

24 

1,817 ! 

14,168 

23*0 

1872s 

12,817 

320 

618 

340 

1,510 

15,505 

22*0 

1873, 

10,208 

5,045 

450 

245 

1,103 

17.051 

24-2 

S874, ■ ... 

12,706 , 

5 1 

1,348 

366 

6 

I, >67 

15;593 

22’i 


It would be useless repetition to go though the general history of the tract 
ill which Eta is situated, and which will be sufficiently 
History. noticed in the introduction to the history of the division. 

Though tradition gives us glimpses of populous cities along the Kali, and 
speaks of the glories of Siikshetra ( Soron), founded by Ben or Vena, the great 
Cliakravartti Haja of these provinces and Oudh; of Atranji, whence many 
of the dans, such as the Lodhas, derive their origin ; of Sankisa similarly noted, 
and especially for the Saksena Kayaths. The first authentic accounts that we 
possess refer to the two last-named cities, and are connected with the travels 
in India of two intelligent Buddhists from China — Fah 
Chinese tra.elieis. Hian and Hwen Thsang. The first visited India from 

397 to 4 15 A.D., and the second was in this district in 636 A,D. For the reasons 
given in the notices of these places,^ Atranji in parganah Marahra may be indenti- 
fied with the Pl4o-clian-na of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sankisa with the /San^- 
ka'shi of Fah Hian and the Kie-pi-tha of Hwen Thsang. The Si-yu-^hi states that 
Hwen Thsang, after leaving Abichhatra, which has been identified with the 
ruins near Ramnagar in the Bareilly district, travelled for some 260 or 270 
U to the south (43 to 45 miles), and then crossing the Granges and journeying to 
the south-west, reached the kingdom of Pi--lo-chan-na^ ov Virasdna, which is re- 
presented as being about 2,000 li (333 miles) in circuit. The capital of the 
kingdom w^as about twelve li (two miles) in circuit, and the soil and climate 
resembled Abichhatra in every respect. The people, however, were of a 
conceited and turbulent character, but were fond of literature. There were few 
Buddhists in the city and but twm monasteries, whilst the temples of the gods 
were only five in number. He then proceeds to notice the few buildings of any 
note to be found in the city, the stupa of Asoka and the monuments marking 
the places where the four Buddhas rested for a time. 


CHINESE TRAVELLERS. 
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1:15 . ETA DISTRICT. 

■ Wrom Pi^o-clian-na Hwen Thsaug- proceeded to the kingdom of Kie-pi-^ 
tJia (Kapitha)' the Sang-ha-shi^ or Sankisaj of Fah 
HiaHj the capital of which bore the same name. Ifc lay 
about 200 li (or 33 miles) to the south-east of Fi-lo^chan-na^ and about 200 U (or 
33 miles) from Kanauj ; but both here and in the map drawn up in China to 
illustrate the travels of the pilgrims Kanauj is wrongly placed to the north-west. 
The kingdom of Sankisa was of the same size as the provmce of Atranjij and the 
capital was about 20 li (or 3J miles) in circuit. In its products and climate it 
resembled Atranji, and the city contained four monasteries of the school of the 
Sammatiyas attached to the Hinayana sect and ten temples dedicated to Mahes- 
wara. To the east of the town was a magnificent monastery adorned with 
sculptures and possessing a statue of Buddha enriched with ornamentSj which 
was watched and tended by numerous monks. Within the walls of the monas« 
tery were three great staircases arranged from north to south, and with the des^ 
cent pointing towards the eastern face. In former times Buddha ascended 
from the Jitavana forest to the heaven of the thirty-three gods to explain the 
law to his mother Maya, and descended here, accompanied by Brahma and In- 
dra. The site of this event was marked by stairs built of brick and stone and 
ornamented with precious stones. They were seventy feet high. Below was a 
statue of Buddha in a vihdra, and on the right and left were statues of Brahma 
and Indra on the steps as if about to descend. Close by was a pillar of stone 
erected by Asoka and nearly seventy feet in height. The stone of -which it was 
made was of a bright reddish colour and of a fine texture, and on the top of the 
pillar was the figure of a lion. Sculptured figures ornamented each side of the 
pillar, and in the neighbourhood were several stupas, a vihdra^ a paved causeway j, 
and a tank sacred to a Naga^. These buildings have been siiflSciently described 
under the notices of Sankisa and Atranji, from which we gather that from the 
fifth to the seventh centuries of our era the present district was divided between 
two petty principalities dependant upon Kanauj. The people had even then the 
same character for turbulence and independence which we will see they took 
care to keep unimpaired ever after\vards. 

Leaving the Buddhist period, we get amongst the traditions of the various 

Tradition. tribes now inhabiting the district, and the outcome points 

to the Ahrrs and Bhars as chief amongst the landown- 
ing tribes from the sixth to the tenth centuries. Then comes the great Raj- 
put immigrations. Putting aside Raja Ben of Soron, the Somadatta who built 
the large fort on the rnound^ near the present town may be indentifled with the 
Raja Sonamatti of the Solankhi clan, who very early led a large colony into 
the district and occupied Soron, Utarna, and Am4piir, Then came the 
thofs, who, after the conq uest of Kanauj, emigrated from Kanauj to Khor, 
'lI Yoj. des Del. Bouddh., II, 238^ Arch. Sux., I,, 26 ^.; 
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from wMch place they were expelled in the fifteenth century. One ■ feranoh of 
them under DMr Sail drove out the Bhars from Azamnagar, Barnaj and Sonharj 
and planted tho colonies that are now found in those parganahs. While the 
Eathors were in Xlior, Katiyas and Katyars came to their assistance and fol- 
lowed their fortunes. Joshis, tooj came with the Rathors into Eta and still 
preserve a portion of the grants that were then made to them. Amongst the 
earliest immigrants were Kshatriyas of the Grondal or Kontal and Tahia clans^ 
fjoth of whom are nowr almost extinct. Many of the former turned Musalmans 
during the earlier invasions from Dehli. The Chaiihans did not appear in 
force until about the fourteenth century, when Dhiraraj took possession of 
Biiraiii. Fifth in descent from him came Sakit Deo, who drove out the Bhars 
from Saldt and took Rajor, Another scion of the house, Jaicliand, went to Ma- 
rahra and occupied Basimdara. The Chaiihans seem to have come into the district 
in considerable numbers, for, in a short time, they were not able not only to esab- 
lish themselves firmly here, but to send out colonies to Etawa, Chandwar, and 
Bhongaon, and under their Raos, Rawats and Rajas to found separate chieftainries 
in Bilram, Saldt, Basuiidara, Jirsmi, and Eta. 

We next come to history again in the chronicles of the Persian historians. 

These, besides the general notices given in the intro- 
Miisalmaii mstorians, . . . ® 

duction, contain a few particular references to this 

district. Eta must naturally have fallen with Kanauj before Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1017-18, and w'as traversed on the way to Munj and Asi, in 
the Etawa district. Again in 1194 A.D. Kanauj fell to the arms of 
Muhammad Gliori, also known as Muizz-ud-din, Muhammad bin Sam, or as 
Shahab-iid-din Ghori, and Eta wms again crossed by the victorious armies 
of the conqueror on their way to the final battle with the Eathor Raja, 
Jaichandra, at 0handw4r, in the ravines of the Jumna in the Agra districts 
From this time the district, in common with the remainder of the Central Duab^ 
owed allegiance more or less loyal to the Musalman governor of Kanauj or 
Biana, or subsequently to the ruler of Koil or Et^wa, and never again fell under 
a Hindu prince. Patiali has always been a place of importance, and we find it 
mentioned by the Musalman historians as early as the reign of Ghaias-ud-din 
Balban (1265-1287 xi.D.) The country was then as wild as it has been des- 
cribed to be at the commencement of the British occupation, a country of forests 
of dJidk^ studded with forts and inhabited by a lawless peasantry. Zia-i-Barni 
in the Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shdhi describes^ Balban as having been compelled, more 
than once, to march in person in order to open the roads to Hindustan, and for 
this purpose he proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and Patiali. There 
he remained for five or six months, putting the rebels to the sword. The roads to 
Hndnstan were thus cleared, so that caravans and mex’chants could pass, and 

* I Dowson’s Elliot, III, 105, 246, 539* 
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great spoil in slaves, horses and cattle was secured. Kampil^ Patiali^ and Bhov* 
pur had teen the strongholds of the robbers who had infested the roads, so 
the Sultan erected in these places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan 
garrisons. He set apart culturable lauds for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed and the roads were made 
safe.’' In this way the Musalman colonies were formed and spread over the 
land. The Sultan made frequent journeys through the Duab subsequently, and 
in person saw that his orders were carried out. He also piaced a poweiiui 
Afghdn garrison in Jalali, now in the Aligarh district, and appropriated the 
neighbouring lands for its support so that, as Zia-ud-din, writes, the den of 
robbers was thus converted into a guard-house, and Miisalmans and guardians 
of the way took the place of highway robbers/’ An inscription from Bakii 
bearing date in the year 1285 A.D: was due to some of his followers (see 
SakTt). Jalal-nd-din Firoz Shah (1290-95 A.D) visited the district on Ms 
way to Bhojpur and levied revenue from the inhabitants. Muhammad bin 
Tiighlik (1325-1351 A.D.) visited Patidli on his way to Khor and the Gangesv 
and encamping there, sent out parties to reduce the holders of forts and 
fastnesses” to submission. 

In 1400 A.D., Ikb4l Khan met the Hindus under Rai Sir at Patiali, on the 
banks of the ^Ah-i-siyahU or KMi nadi, and on the following day a battle took 
place in which Ikbal Khan was victorious, dlie Hindus fled and were pursued 
to the confines of Etawa : many were killed and many 
Other notices. were taken prisoners. In 1414 A.D. Malik-iisli-shark 

Taj-nl-miilk was sent wnth an army to Hindustan, and after a raid into Eohil- 
khand swept round by Khor, Kampil, and through Sakft to the Jumna/ 
In 1416 and 1418 A.D. the same general led Lis forces through the district 
against the refractory Rajput chiefs of this and the Btawa district, probably 
both the Sengar, Bais and Obauhan Rajas are intended. Niainat-ulia says*^ that 
in the beginning of the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A.D.), Rai Partab 
held Patiali, Bhongaon, and Kampil, and the district for a time fell under the 
dominion of Sultan Husain of Jaunpur and was taken and retaken by the con* 
tending troops, Bahlol in one of these engagements was 'wounded by the Ohau- 
hans of Sakit, and falling ill, died there in 1488 A.D. Sikandar bin Bahlol, 
collecting his forces, marched against the Hindu confederacy and obtained a 
questionable success in a battle fought near Atrauli, but that this was not 
decisive is shown by the fact that Rao Khan was despatched soon afterwards 
to attack the Chauhans in their home near Bilram. Rao Khan utterly defeated 
the Hindus and destroyed their fort. Previous to this Suit'm Ashraf Jalwani 
had been made governor of Marahra, Sakit, and the neighbouring territories, 
but instead of obeying he (1492 A.D.) rebelled, and with some trouble was 
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fedini^cl to submission. Ibrdbim Lodi also visited the district and fought with 
the Chaulians at Sakit, very many of whom fled the district and took refuge in 
Bhadawar. Daring the reign of Akbar, numerous expeditions were undertaken 
against the refractory Hindus, and amongst them the siege of Paronkh noticed 


under the Mainpuri district, is remarkable, as showing the power and organisa- 
tion of those who were considered as robbers and dakaits. During Akbar’s 
msrn, Bilrain Sin^h rebuilt the fort and town of Bilram, and from him are 
descended the Marahra, Jirsmi, and Eta Chauhans. 

The remainder of the records are taken up with the accounts of more or less 
successful raids against the Hindus and the names of 
The eighteenth century. governors, and contain little of much moment for the 

real history of the district. During the last century it fell into the hands 
of the Bangash Nawabs of Farukhabad, a notice of whom will be found in 
the general history and under the local history of Farukhabad itself. This 
much may be gathered from all the accounts that exist, that the Musalmans 


never obtained a firm footing in the district. The Sayyids who came here 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries never had more than a partial 
hold on a small section of the district, and the Barha portion of them were 
glad to give up their grants. For the last quarter of the past century the 
district was pretty evenly divided between the Vazir of Oudh and the Miisal- 
mans of Farukhabad. At the cession Eta was distributed amongst the neigh- 
bouring districts of Etawa, Farukhabad, and Aligarh, and subsequently 
portions were incorporated in the newly~formed districts ot Mainpuri and Bii- 
daon. The present district was formed in 1845 and was completed and made 
an independent charge in 1856. Taking the present distribution of the clans 
in the district, Gaurs and Bais still retain much of the KMi-Ganges parganahs, 
Faizpur, Aulai, Bilram and Pachlana ; Solaiikhis preponderate in Sirhpura ; 
Chauhans in Eta-Sakit and Marahra, and Katiyfe and Hathors in Azamnagar 
and Sonh4r. Brahmans have supplanted the Gaurs and Bais in Boron and Barna, 
and Musalmans own the greater part of Sahawar-Karsana. I will add the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Himrnat Singh, the Raja of Himmatnagar Ba- 
jhera, which gives a glance at the state of the district in 1805, shortly after the 
state of the district in cession.^ Writing to the Agent to the Governor-General 
1805 . at Farukhabad he says : During the present year 

Dundi Khan of Kamona (in the Aligarh district) became a rebel, and absconding 
from Farukhabad he took himself to his owu place of residence. The above Diindi 
Khau and Nahar Ali Kh4a of Imlaui, and Nonidh Singh, renter of Jahan- 
girabad, and Daulat Singh of Pilkhana having united and having assembled 
together a large body of horse and foot, created disturbances in Atrauli, Dewai 
and Kanriyaganj and other places, and after having plundered them established 
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their own thanas. They then proceeded to Aniipshalir^ and at this time Baja 
Sher Singhy the zamindar of Aniipshahr^ had gone to attend the Goliector at 
Moradabad ; during the absence of Sher Singh they found an opportunity of 
surrounding his fort and took it by force of arms. They then entered my district 
and created disturbances in Kasganj, Sirhpnra, and Amapiir, plundered those 
places, destroyed the crops and established their th4aas. At this period I was 
ordered by Mr. Eeiliy, Magistrate of Etawa, to give every assistance in my power 
to Kasganj, Saldt, Marahchi, and Eta; I accordingly did so by entertaiaing a 
body of horse and foot and posting them at the above places. About this period 
Colonel Bowie and Mr. Bussell proceeded to Sirhpurafor the purpose of punish- 
ing the rebels ; Lord Lake and Mr. Reilly proceeded from Elawa in the direc- 
tion of Kasganj and Eta, and I attended with a body of armed men. The losses 
sustained by me were great on account of the damages done to the crops. In con- 
sequence of the incursion of Holkar and his halting at Eta with a body of 12,000 
horse for the purpose of plundering the villages of Bajhera and Khera, and the 
close pursuit of the victorious army of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
the whole of the crops, cattle, and property of eight villages were entirely plun- 
dered and destroyed. The surveyor deputed by you has seen these devastations 
and has reported them to you, but he has probably not informed you of the 
loss of the cattle and property. In consequence of these many losses 1 have no 
redress but in your justice. The cultivators raise complaints although I do 
everything in my power, but am not able to pacify them. Reduced to these 
circumstances, I borrowed money the best way I could, and relieved my culti- 
vators, and made them cultivate their lands for the rahi crops. The crops in 
several villages have also been injured by hailstorms, in consequence of which 
the cultivators have been reduced to a state of despondency; I have, therefore, 
no other alternative but to place entire dependence on your favour, to enable 
me to assist the cultivators in purchasing cattle and implements of husbandry 
and to pay my debts.”^ 

The next event of importance to Eta, as well as the whole of Northern India, 
was the great mutiny of 1857. Mr. A. L. Phiilipps 

The mutiny. were then in civil charge of the district, 

and on the 18th May, 1857, heard of the outbreak at Meerut on the lOtln 
Precautions were taken to guard against surprise by doubling the patrols along 
the roads and arresting all suspected persons.^ Communications wwe main- 
tained daily with Aligarh, Mainpnri, Agra, and Fanikhabad. All zammdars of 
influence were written to or verbally warned that they were to exert themselves 
to the utmost to keep the country quiet and to give the earliest intimation of 
any attempt at outbreak or disorder, and almost all the treasure was removed to 


^ S'rom the official narrative by Mr. A. L. M. Phiilipps, No, 6i, dated June 9, 1808, and 
C. J. Danieirs letters. 
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Mainpuri. Gn the 21st May no communication was received from Aligarh, 

and on tn© same day intelligence was received of the outbreak at Aligarh from 
a sergeant of patrolsj who stated that he had met with a large body of sepoys of 
the regiment at Aligarh (the 9th who had informed him that the main 

body of the regiment had started for Dehli^ and that they were on their way to 
warn the detachments of the same regiment on duty at Mainpuri, Etawa, and 
Eta. This story w^as confirmed by the havildar of the party, and the w^hoie 
body left Eta, next morning, without making any disturbance. The Magistrates 
of Etawa and Mainpuri w^ere warned of these movements. There was no force 
left in Eta except twenty-five men of the jail guard, who had already shown a 
mutinous spirit by demanding arrears of pay which they falsely declared were 
due to them, and as there was no place of strength in the civil station that 
could be defended, the Magistrate resolved to leave it until the mutineers from 
Mainpuri and Etawa had passed through. On the night of the 22nd news 
arrived that the detachments from those places had already commenced their 
march and had arrived at Mala wan some fourteen miles from Eta. Mr. Phil- 
lipps started the next morning for Bilrarn, and halted at Nadrai, where news was 
brought to him that all the public buildings and the private houses of the dis- 
trict officers had been burned and plundered by one Ran Bahadur and the 
Sadhs of the neighbourhood. The bazar itself was looted, and Damar Singh, 
Eaja of Eta, did nothing to restore order. Mr. Phiilipps continued his march 
to Bilr4ra, where he was hospitably received by Dilsukh Eai and his brother, 
Lahori Mai, father of Kashmiri MaL 

The country w^as in great disorder ; all the roads were swarming with ban- 

state of the oonntrj. and Kdsgauj itself was reported to be threatened 

by plunderers. After collecting some twenty-one 
mounted men Mr. Phiilipps proceeded to Kasganj, leaving Mr. Hall in Eta. 
He found that a body of dakaits had already made an attack on Kasganj, and 
that another was threatened. This news was brought to him at the barahdari, 
a large building at the intersection of four straight roads in the town itself, and 
whilst he was listening to the tale, the cry arose that the ^bahva' was returning. 
I give the account of the affray that ensued in his own words : — I sa'w a com- 
pact body advancing up the streets, filling it from side to side; the first rank 
marching in order dressed in a kind of uniform with cross-belts and caiTyino* 
some guns and some Idtids held as muskets: the whole could not be less than 
five hundred men. As soon as they saw us some hesitation was apparent, on 
which, calling on the horsemen to follow, the jamadar and I charged them. 
They fired some shots as we advanced, but broke before we reached them, and 
the whole body took to flight. We followed for some distance outside the 
town and killed many, but the ground was difficult for following dispersed foot- 
men, and we were too small a body to separate far. Indeed, with the exception 
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of tlie jamaclar anc^ two horsemen, the rest showed little inclmation to follow.’^ 
Ten men were killed in the charge, including a neighbouring zamindfir, and 
two prisoners 'were taken, who were subsequently tried and executed. Soon 
after^ the officials of the station of Eta came up with about ten of the jail-guard 
and reported that they had met with no personal ill-treatment from the Eaja of 
Eta, but they had found him surrounded by a crowd of blackguards whom he 
was unable or did not care to control, and they had been in fear of being 
plundered themselves. The Magistrate established himself at Kasganj on the 
26th May, and the same day received news of a dakaiti at Soron, and finding his 
own guard and horsemen mutinous and insubordinate, he determined to cross 
over to Budaon and ask for assistance from Bareilly. 

On his arrival at Budaon Mr. Phillipps sent an express to Bareilly, but was 
told to expect no aid, and soon after he heard of the 
Eetreat of the officials. there. On his return he heard of the arrival of 

Mr. Bramly 'with some troops at Patiali, and on joining him found him in 
command of some sixty irregular cavalry belono:ing to different regiments 
and collected from the Farukhabad district, where they had been on leave. 
The confidence of the Europeans in their men was considerably lessened 
on hearing of the fate of Captain Hayes and other officers at the hands 
of the 7th Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd June they were joined by 
Mr. R. Edwards from Budaon, Mr, Gibson and the Messrs. Donnelly, who 
reported the mutiny pf the troops there and the plunder of the treasury. At 
the same time news arrived of the plunder of Dundwaraganj with the connivance 
of the neighbouring zamindar, a Muhammadan. The same day a vast mob of 
Hindiis, including Jats, Thaknrs and Ahirs, plundered the zamindar in revenge 
for his conduct.- The rider who brought the letters from Farukhabad reported 
that he had escaped with difficulty from the villages on the road, and the same 
night many of the cavalry decamped without leave. On the 3rd June news 
arrved that the trans- Ganges districts were all in open mutiny, and that a 
large body of sepoys were then at Kasganj and would visit Patiali if they knew 
that any Europeans were there. It was then resolved to march on to Mainpuri, 
and next morning, Rupdhani, about three miles from Kuraoli on the Grand Trunk 
Eoad, was reached : here it ivas found that the road was occupied by a regiment of 
mutineer cavalry on its way from Lucknow to Dcbli, and accordingly the fugitives 
w^ere obliged to return to Patiali, narrowly escaping on the way a body of 
sepoys who had encamped half-way between Patiali and Kasganj, Mr. 
Edwards and the Budaon fugitives here attempted to make across Rohilkhand, 
but were repulsed at K^dirganj, and made tbeir way to Fatebgarh with the loss 
of one of their party. The horsemen of Mr, Bramly’s party were dismissed to 
their homes, and Messrs, Phillipps, Hall, and Bramly proceeded towards Agra. 
On ^ their way they were very coldly received by Ohaudhri Muhammad Aii 
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Khan of Sabawar, but eventually succeeded iu reaching Agra by Maiiota and 
Awa on the 7th June. The district was now without a ruler, and on the 29tii 
June Damar Singh set himself up as an independent Raja in the south of the 
district. Another competitor for power was Lai Ratan Singh, the agent of the 
estates of the Raja of Raj or, who wherever his master’s influence extended 
Damar SiDgh sets up as usurped an illegal authority over all persons and 
places. He established himself at Sakit and com- 
menced to collect the land-revenue on the part of Grov eminent, and enforced 
^ his claims by digging down the houses of those who refused payment or 

by hanging them up by the heels. Durjan Singh, a brother of Tej Singh, 

Raja of Mainpuri, came to the aid of the Chaiihan agent with about five 
hundred followers, and in the middle of August they went to Manikpur and 
burned and plundered it. Towards tlie end of July, Hasan Mirza came to Eta 
as talislklar on behalf of the rebel Nawab of Fartikhabad and established 
himself at Aligauj, where he took possession of the records. On the 15th July, 
one Azim-iillah Khan, who had been dismissed from his office of police inspector 
by Mr. Bramly for refusing to stay in Patiali, his hea?! -quarters, came there 
in the same capacity on behalf of the Farukhabad Nawab* In August, Asad 
Ali Khan, the zamindar of Sarawal, went to Kasganj, where he was appointed 
tahsildar by the Nawab and remained until the end of September, when he was 
frightened away by the force under Greneral Greathed arriving at Akrabad. He 
did not return again until tlie 2Qd of December, when he signalised his entry 
by the cold-blooded murder of the aged and blind Chaube pensioner, Ghansjam 
Das. 

At the end of August Mr. Cocks, who ha-l been appointed Special Commis- 
sioner of Eta and Aligarh, was induced to intrust the 
Attempts to restore order. . , h 

management or the neighbourhood oi Kasganj to the 

Afgh4n, Daiid Kh4n of Bhikampur, in the Aligarh district. Dadd Khan took up 
his quarters there, but with the characteristic treachery of his race which neither 
time nor climate can effiice, he made common cause with the followers of the rebel 
Nawab of Farukhabad, the murderer of the Europeans there', and deceived Mr. 

Cocks by pleading his inability to drive out Asad Ali Khan, the Nawiab’s agent, 
who was weaker in followers and influence than himself. Mr. Cocks, with a 
small force under Major Eld, visited the district on their way to Kuchhlaghat, 
but did not interfere with the Nawab’s force at Patiali. On the 18th October Mr, 

Churcher went as Deputy Collector to Eta, and with the lielp of Tej Singh of 
Pithanpiir and other loyal zammddrs occupied the abandoned fort of Damar Singh 
and maintained himself there for some weeks. Mr. Churcher joined Colonel 'C 

liiddelFs force about the middle of November and left the district in the hands 
of Najf Khan, the raunsif, and the revenue officers, by whom it was held until 
Mr. C. J. Daniell took charge in January, 1858, At the end of November, 
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1867, Mr. J. C. Wilson, with a small part}% advanced to Soron with a view of 
getting information of Christian refugees who were known to be waiting to 
obtain an opportunity for escape from confinement in Rohilkhand. The 
advance of the rebels from Patiali to Sah^war obliged Mr. Wilson to fall back 
upon Gangiri, and it was from here that the faithful and brave old pensioner 
Chaube Ghansyam Das set out to get information of the rebels and was murdered 
by them at K^sganj. It is believed that the foul deed was perpetrated with 
theconnivanee of the Afghan Daud Khan of BMkampur, who at the same time 
pretended to be a well-wisher of the British Government. Though badly 
off themselves, the Bulandshahr authorities resolved to assist the people of Eta, 
especially as they heard that Soron was only able to ransom itself for Rs. 20,000, 
and rumours came of more extended plundering operations on the part of the 
Aferhsins and the Nawab’s followers. Colonel Farquhar was then in military 
command and advised a move in the direction of Kdsganj with a view of 
holding the rebels in check until the arrival of a column which was then 
being "formed at Dehli and Meerut under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convoy 
a quantity of stores and ammunition for the use of the troops at Oawnpore. 

This small force started early in Dece-nber by Pindrdwal to Atrauli, and 
thence to Chharra, a small village close to the residence of Baud Khdn of 
Blukampur, of whom Mr. Sapte writes This man’s conduct towards ns 
was throughout most suspicious. He refused to furnish ns with atiy kind of 
supplies, and for two days we were put to great inconvenience, and his personal 

bearing towards iis was disrespectful in tbe extreme.” 

Advance to the Is im nadi. close to Kasganj, and tbongh liis followers 

were concerned in tlie murder of Ghansjam DaSj he pretended ignorance of 
everything connected with it and the presence of the rebels at Kasganj. 
While at Cliharra, intelligence was received of Colonel Seaton’s intention 
to march on Kasganj by Akrabad and Sikandra Rao so as to take Kasganj in 
flank, and he requested that the Bulandshahr force should engage the atten- 
tion of the rebels, so as to divert their suspicion from the approach of the main 
force. Colonel Farquhar, thereon, marched, the next day, to Gangiri, within 
ten miles of Kasganj, and informed Colonel Seaton of the move, and that 
the rebels intended to attack the smaller force. Colonel Seaton changed 
his route and came down straight on Gangiri by Jalali. The eonduet of 
the headmen of Gangin',” writes Mr. Sapte, attracted our special notice ; 
on our reaching the village, they came out to meet us, and then after waiting 
but a few minutes wished to leave, and kept asking us to allow them to 
go. We thought it better to keep them in camp, but I have every reason 
to believe it was from this village that news w as sent to the rebels of the small- 
ness of our force, the villagers being then in ignorance of the proximity of 
Colonel Seaton’s column. Early the next morning Colonel Seaton arrived and 
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j encamped on th© east side of the ISfim nadi, two miles in advance of onr camp. 

About noon of that day e were surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
j cloud of cavalry close to the camp. The men turned outj and after a splendid 

! charge f^rom the CarahineerSj in which three gallant officers of the Carabi- 

neers lost their livesj succeeded in driving the rebels before them 
at ail points^ capturing three of their guns and killing some three hun- 
dred. The cowards thought to have been opposed by Colonel Farquhar’s 
small detachment, and great was their astonishment at finding a large army 
ready to receive them ; they soon found out their mistake, and thought to save 
their worthless lives by an ignominious flight. We went with Colonel Beaton’s 
column the next day to Kasganj, wduch we found evacuated. Colonel Seaton 
followed the enemy up on the 15th and directed us to march up the bauk of the 
river from Kachhia ghat, and destroy every boat we could find. Mrijor Stokes and 
Lieutenant T. P. Smith, of the Horse Artillery, succeeded in burning four boats 
at Kachhia, notwithstanding the presence of a large rebel force on the opposite 
side.” The enemy’s force was under the command of Ismail Khan, son of 
Walidad Khan of Malagarh, and fled to Kasganj, and thence by Sahawar to 
Patiali, where another action took place in which they lost all their guns, to the 
number of thirteen, and ail their ammunition and baggage. The rebel force 
was thus completely dispersed, and the remains of it retreated to Farukhabad. 

■ Colonel Seaton returned to Kasganj, and crossing the Kali nadi, marched 
I by Eta to Mainpuri, which was occupied by his force, after a brief resistance, 

about the 26th December. Occasional bodies of troops marched through 
the district subsequently, and in March, 1858, General Kenny’s force took 
up a position at Patiali, from whicdi they commanded the river-face through- 
( ■ out the district, and by the middle of the year order was complelely restored, 

j Since the mutiny the principal event has been the settlement of the land- 

j revenuo of the district, which has been sufficiently described in the previous pages. 
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ia west. The centre of the sarai is a clean open space possessing a remark- 
ably good well, siir rounded hj trees. All classes are to befonnd in Aliganj, but 
Mahajans and Saraugis are especially numerous. The market days are Mondays^ 
Tuesdays, and Satiirda3’'s, and the chief articles of trade are grain, indigo-seed, and 
cotton, which are exported toKaimganj, Farukhabad, Kuraoli in Mainpiiri, and by 
the Grand Trunk Road to JSta, and thence to the railway at Tiindla and Hathras. 

Aliganj lias recently been formed into a municipality, the affairs of which 
Mimicipality managed by a committee of twelve members, of 

whom four are official and eight are elected by the 
tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-5-10 per head of 
‘ihe population. The following statement shows the income and expenditure 
for three years : — 


Keceipts. 

Expenditure. 


ci 

Tf 

40 


cd 




E'j* 

It''*- 



rw 

6 ^ 
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CO 

'<#• 



00 

00 
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Opening balance 

Ks. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R®. 


469 

235 

Collection and head office, 

401 

670 

646 

Octroi 

1,686 

3,160 

2,917 

Police ... 

396 

1,172 

1,103 

Miscellaneous ... 

348 

ITS 

2S7 

Coiiseryancy, lighting, &c., 

182 

419 

4 3g 

Total 

2,034 

■ 3,798 

3 , 439 ! 

1 Public v?orks 

433 ' 

1 699 

3 27 

Expenditure 

1,566 

3,563 

3,372 

Charitable grants... ... 

104 

619 

574 

Balance 

469 

i 

i 235 

1 

67 

Miscellaneous ... 

49 

84 

90 


The following statement shows the imports and consumption of the 
[principal taxable articles per head of the population for two j^ears : — 


Grain' 

■Sngar, refined 
Ditto unrefined 
Ghi 

Other articles of food 
Animals for slaughter 
Oil ^ 

vOil-seeds, . ' 

Siieh &c. 

Biiilding material® 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
-Native cloth 
Metals 


Gross imports in 
1873-74. 

Imports in 
1874-75. 

Consumption 
head in 1873 

per 

-.74. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Es. 

Md 

s. s. c Rs. 


41,175 

2,716 

42,480 

3,407 

5 

8 2 0 

5 6 

615 

••• 

564 

... 

0 

S 2 


4,500 


2,545 

«•« 

0 

23 15 

... 

319 

... 

284 

.«• 

0 

1 9 

«•« 

5,723 

,7,984 

4,764 

8,526 


... 


1,5^6 

head 

1,070 

• «« 

head 4 

««• 

50 

... 

54 

• •ft 

0 

0 4 

.«« 

1,353 

... 

1,505 


0 

6 13 


1,479 

97S 

82 

578 

0 

7 7 0 

I 11 

51 

1,861 

23 

1,566 

0 

0 4 0 

3 9 

... 

5,343 

7 

5,876 


... 0 

10 S 

738 


478 


0 

3 10 

.. . 

... 

28,516 

... 

26 607 


... 3 

9 $ 

... 

10,489 

... 

9,743 


... 1 

5 2 

... 

3,964 

... 

6,154 


... 0 

7 U 
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Aiigaiij is tlie head-quarters of -the tahsil of the same name eoniprising psr- 
gaiiahs Asavnnagar, Bariiaj Patialij and Nidlipiir, It 
was founded in the last century by Yakut Khan^ alw 
Khan Bahikinr Khao, a Katiya Thakiir of Angraiya, who became a convert to 
Islam and a chela of the Fariikliabad Nawab. Kuan Bahadur Khan, on his con- 
yersion, was appointed amil of Azamnagar, and built the large mud fort to th@ 
south of the town, and on it a massive tomb of block kmikiir to the memory 
of the Musalman saint Hamza Shahid. Two towers of the tomb;^ with the con- 
necting Y/all and a. gateway facing the north, still remain standing. The date 
of the building of the fort (1717A.D.) is found from the following inscrip- 
tion eimraved on a slab of stone which was removed from the fort and is 
now in the possession of Karamat Khan : — 


cb SjaA 5 cbf 
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Yakut Khan formed the township by taking land from five villages and 
settled people of all classes in it. He \Yas killed in the battle of Dori in the 
Tear 1161 H. (1748 A. D.), fought between the Kawab of Fariikliabad and 
the Rohillas under Hafiz Rahniat Khan, in which the latter was victoriouso 
Tiie fevoiirito elepliant of Kluln Bahadur Khan, though itself badly wounded^ 
brought his corpse to the foot of the fort, ivhere it died. Khan Bahadur 
Khan was buried in a plain tomb in the midst of an enclosure which lies 
beneath the fort and is surrounded by a low wall of block kiinkiir. At the foot 
of his tomb is a mound which, tradition says, is the burial-place of his 
elephant. The tomb, ivitli its well-preserved enclosing walls, forms, together 
with the handsome frontage of the ruined tomb standing on the high mound 
above, the chief interesting features of the place. Two unpretending mosques, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the towm, were built by the 
founder, whose descendants are still in possession of the proprietary right to the 
land in the neighbourhood. 

AmKfvr (Amanpiir), a small trading town in parganah Sahawar-Kars^na 
and tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta IS-J miles. The 
population of the town, with its suburb Dadwara, numbered 2,743 souls 
in 1872. This town has lost much of its importance since the Grand Trunk 
Road was opened, and traffic fell off on the Dehli and Farukhabad road which 
passed through it. It is still the seat of a considerable trade in cotton, grain, 
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said indigo-seecl, and contains several wealthy bankers and merchants. ' The 
Cliaukidari Act is in force in Ama pur j including Dadwara^ and in 1873-74 sup- 
ported a village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Hs, 1 92. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 589, and of 
these 395 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-12-4 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-4-1 per head of the population. This, with a balance of 
Rs. 43 from the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 743, of which Rs. 736 
were expended on wages and public improvements. 

Axgraiya, or Angreya, a large village of parganah A^amnagar of the Eta 
district, lies to the south of the Eta and Aliganj road, 27 miles from Eta. The 
population in 1865 niinibered 232 souls, and in 1872 vras 282. The Angraiya 
taliika contained 32 villages, which, until the cession of Azarnnagar to the 
British, belonged to Bakht Buland Khan, wdio bad a small brick fort in the 
vicinity. He "was son of Kesri Singh, alias Khan Bahadur Khau, a Katiya 
Thakur, who became a convert to Mam and a disciple of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, of Fanikhabad (see Aligaxj). 

Atuanji Khera, a femous village, or rather mound, on the boundaries of 
Acha'lpur and Burlianabad, in parganah Marahra of the Eta district, distant 
ten miles north from Eta on the Grand Trunk Road, 15 miles south of Sorcn, and 
43 miles north-'west of Sankisa as the crow flies, but 50 miles from it by roach 
The name Atrauji occurs with Sikandarpiir as the name of one of the pargaiiahs 
of Kamraj in the Ahi-i-Mbari in the form Sikandarpiir-Atreji. 'Sikandarpiir, 
now called Sikandarabad, is a village on the left bank of the Kali nadi, opp(>site 
Atrauji. But little is known about its early history, though many of the oldest 
families in the district claim it as their home. I shall first give the local story, 
and then the result of modern research. 

Local tradition says that in ancient times, before the invasion of the BJiisal- 

inans, the ancestors of the celebrated Chakravartti 
■ Local tradition, . _ , ^ i • r. ^ G 

Raja ben, who was the cnier iiaja or these parts, built 

a strong fort, which was siirroioided by a large and flourishing city, and tlie 
fort continued, till the time of iiaja Ben, the residence of the Rajas. It is not 
known to what caste R ija Ben belonged,. When Shaliab-ud-din Ghori, in 1183 
A.D,, after the defeat of Raja Frithiraj of Dehli, demanded the submission of 
the surrounding cliieftaiiis^ Raja Ben refused to render allegiance to him and 
defeated several expeditions sent agai nst him. At length Shahab-ud-din Ghori took 
the field in person^ and in order to facilitate operations against the fort, is said to 
have. (lug a canal from 'K'hiirjaj.in the Bulands'hahr district, which he joined to 
the Kali nadi close to Atranji, and the remains of it in the vicinity of the 
mound are still pointed out. A battle was fought, in which the Raja was 
defeated, his fort and city w^'ere then surrounded, captured, and blov:;ii into th'S 
dr, and the whole place, including the inhabitants and houses, ^Yas utterlr 



^ This story is told by Muhammad Baha«ud-dia Husain of M^ahra in Ms Akhhaf’-ul-Mdmhrm, 
* Yol XXXY, (Part I), 165. ? Voy. d©s Pa. Bond., Ill, 343. ^ Ibid, IL, SS6. 
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destroyed.^ Since then the Idiera has remained miinhabited and desolate. Below 
the khera is the tomb of Hazrat Hasan, who was killed on the side of the 
Mnsalmans. The length of the khera is 3,960 feet, breadth 1,500 feet, height 
65 feet. Coins of all sorts are freqaeiitly found on it, but althongh the popular 
belief is that great treasures lie buried within the khera, so great is the super- 
stitious dread attached to it, that few persons will now dig there either for coins, 
or for brick or stone. Such is the story told by tradition, but more than one 
part of it is incredible. In Shahab-ud-din Ghori’s time gunpowder was not 
known, and the account of the canal carried from Khiirja is absurd ; probably 
a deep trench may have been dug alt round the city, in order to make the 
blockade more effective. Some account of this mound and the ruins near 
it has been given by the late Mr. G. Horne in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society. 2 

General Cunningham would identify Atranji Khera with the site of Pi-Zo- 
chan-na^ visited by the Chinese Buddhist traveller 
CMnese to eliers. H wen Th sang in the seventh century. M. Stanislas 

Julien in his Voyages cles Pelerins Bouddhistes,^^ transliterates the Chinese 
name by Virasana. The words and dear'' in Sanskrit both mean elephant, so 
that Karsana would answer, in form at least, to the name given by Hwen Thsang ; 
but as General Cunningham notes, Karsana is apparently of too modern origin to 
be taken for the old city. M. Vivien de St Martin in his ^ Mimoire analylique 
sur la carte de VAsie centrale et de VInde'' suggested Karsana.® Hwen Thsang 
records that on leaving Ahichhatra, which can clearly be identified with the 
village of the same name near Raninagar, in the Bareilly district, he proceed- 
ed, in a southern direction, some 26(} to 270 li^ or from 43 to 45 British miles, 
to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning west, he arrived in the 
kingdom of Fi-lo-clian-na, He describes it as being 2,000 or 333 miles, in 
circuit, and on leaving it after a journey of 200 li^ or 33 miles, he came to the 
kingdom of Kie~pitha, or Kapitha, called Sang-ka-shiy or Sankisa, by Fall Hian,^ 
and lying midway between Virasana and Kanauj ^ Sankisa is identified with 
the modern village of that name on the left bank of the Kali nadi. All these 
iodicatioos clearly point to some place in the north-west of the Eta district a& 
the site of the ancient city, and I shall now give General Cunningham’s reasons 
for identifying the ancient Buddhist city of Pl-lo'-chan-na with Atranji. Pass- 
ing over Karsana and Pilkhuni near Sirhpura as being apparently of modern 
date, he writes proposing Atranji as the site of the ancient Pi-lo-chan^- 

nc?, I am influenced solely by the fact that this is the only large place, be- 
sides Soron, of any antiquity in this part of the country. It is true that the 
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recorded distance from Sanlsisa is somewhat greater than that recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim, namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles, but the bearing is exact/® 
From measurements made by a trustworthy servant Cunningham gives the 
length of the great mound as 3,250 feet and the breadth as 2,550 feet at the 

base, and writes Now these dimensions would give a circuit of about two 
miles, which is the very size of Pi-lo-cJian-na as recorded by Hwen Thsang/® 

Its highest point is 44 feet 9 inches, which, if Oimningham’s identification be 
correct, should be the ruins of the great stupa of Asoka, upwards of 100 feet 
in height, as this lofty tower is said to have been situated inside a monastery 
in the middle of the town, outside of which were marked the places where 
the Buddhas rested for a time. Outside the town there were two other monas- 
teries, inhabited by 300 monks, who studied the Mahayana, and five temples 
of the gods. The monasteries may perhaps be represented by two small mounds 
which still exist on the east side of the great khera, and to the south there is a 
third mound, 165 feet in length, by 105 feet in breadth, which may possibly 
be the remains of one or more of the five temples. 

Atranji Khera,” writes Cunningham, ^Oiad two gates— one to the 
east, towards the Kdli nadi, and the other to the 
Cunningliam s arguments, mound itself is covered with broken bricks 

of large size and fragments of statues, and old coins are said to be frequently 
found. All the existing fragments of statues are said to be Brahnianical. There 
i® a temple of Mahadeo on the mound, and. there are five lingams in difierent 
places, of which one is six feet in height, The principal statue is that of a 
four-armed female called Devi, but which, as she is represented treading upon a 
prostrate figure, is most probably Durga. The only objection to the identifi- 
cation of Atranji with Pi4o-chan-na is the difterence between the distance of 200 
K, or 33 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang, and the actual distance of 43 miles 
direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have already suggested the possibility 
of there being some mistake in the recorded distance of Hwen Thsang, but per- 
haps an equally probable expLanation may be found in the difference of the 
length of the yojana. Hwen Thsang states that he allowed 40 Chinese li to 
the yojana, but if the old yojana of Rohilkhand differed from that of the central 
l)u4b as much as the kos of these districts now differ, his distances would have 
varied by half a mile in every /co5, or by twm miles in every yojana, as the 
Rohilkhand kos is only one and a half mile, while that of the Diiab is two 
miles, the latter being one-third greater. Now if we apply this difference 
Hwen Thsang’s measurement of 200 Zi, or 33 miles, w'e increase the distance ^ 
at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct measured distance on the 
map. I confess, however, that I am rather inclined to believe in the possi- 
bility of there being a mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, as I find 

-r— — — ^ — — — — — 

Beal’s Fah Hian, 63. 
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exactly tie' same measurement of 200 li given as the distance between "Sankisa 
and Kanauj. Now the two distances are precisely the same— that is^ Sankisa is 
exactly midway betw-een Atranji and Kanauj, and as the latter distance is just 
60 miles by my measurement along the highroad, the former must also be the 
same. I would, therefore, suggest the probability that both of these distances 
should be 300 li, or 50 miles, instead of 200 li, as recorded in the text. In 
favour of this proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah Hian, who makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanauj seven 
yojanas, or 49 miles. At Hweii Thsang’s own valuation of 40 li to the 
yojana, this measurement "wonld give 280 li ; and as Fah Bian does 
not record a half yojana, we may increase the distance by half a yojana, 
or 20 li, which brings the total up to 300 li, or exactly 50 miles. But 
whatever may be the true explanation of the difference between the actual 
distances and those recorded by Hweo Thsang, there still remains the import- 
ant fact that Sankisa was exactly midway between Kanauj and Pi4o-chan-na 
just as it now is midvvay between Kanauj and xltranji. If we couple this 
absolute identity of position with the fact that Atranji is the only old place 
in the part of the country indicated by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely arrive 
at any other conclusion than that the great ruined mound pf Atranji is the 
site of the ancient Pi-lo--chcm-naP 

AulAI, a parganah of the Eta district, lies between Faizpur on the west 
and Ishdhpur on the east ; the Ganges forms the northern boundary, and Soron 
and Sirhpiira the southern. In 1872-73 the total area comprised 81,041 acres, 
of which 19,030 'were cultivated (5,155 irrigated), 7,853 were ciilturable, and 
4,158 acres were barren. Like Nidhpur, it may be divided into three 
tracts: — (1) the Icatra or iov^dands on the Ganges ; (2) the daiira or up- 
lands, and (3j the tardi or lowlands of the Burhganga. 

General appearance. mi i i *1 . « i 

iiie uplands comprise the greater portion of the area, 

and vrhere they have a thick deposit of earth, produce sugar and wheat, but, 
except in favourable years, require artificial irrigation. The katraon the Ganges 
has a good proportion of tardi land, which yields sugar-cane and rice 'without irri- 
gation. The tar&i of the Burhganga is not so good, as the passage of the water 
is liable to be stopped in time of flood, and the sugar-cane therefore rots. Alto- 
gether the kliarif occupied 64*8 jier cent, of the total cultivated area during the 
year of measurement, and in it sugar-cane covered 15*5 per cent., cotton 
22*2 per cent., and ohari or fodder 6*1 per cent. In the rahi wheat covered 27*2 
per cent., and barley 6*5 per cent,, of the total cultivated area. 

The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows (1) Es. 

M history. (^) 

Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs, 25,087. The revenue 

before the present (or fifth) settlement amounted to Rs. 25,520, an increase due 
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to the resiiiLption of a revenue-free estate and some small allavial patches 
The folio wiijg statement compares the areas of the last and present settle- 
ments 


Acres, 


Past settlement,, 
Present ditto, 


This calculation gave a rental of Es. 65,218, and Mr. Porter ultimately 
assessed, on half assets, at Rs. 32,640, giving an increase, on the previous de- 
mand, of 28 per cent., falling at Re. 1-11-5 on the cultivated acre, and imply- 
ing an assumed rental nearly 18 per cent, above the recorded assets. Mr. 
Porter observes that there was considerably more room for expansion of rents 
in this parganah than in Faizpur, as Aulai was in some slight degree superior 
on the whole to Faizpur, and in both the existing rent-rates were altogether 
inadequate. The new assessment came into force in July, 1871. 


Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Soil 

Area in 
acres. 

Bate per 
acre. 

Tarai 1st, 

1,775 

Bs. a. 

8 0 

Dumat 1st, 

i,06!l 

. Rs.- a. 

5 4 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

1,975 

5 4 

Ditto 2nd, 

760 

3 15 

Gauhan 1st, ... 

... 

Ditto Srd, ... 

4,802 

2 10 

Ditto 2nd, 

2,060 

5 4 

Diiur, ... ... 

6,596 

1 5 



U/iassessed. 

03 

•+S 

to 

ce 

ra 

03 

ss 

o 

C 

ultivated^ 

d 

<D 

OS 

o 

B 

<o 

a» 

03 

ei 

0 

03 

O 

Barren. 

03 

3 

e3 

6 

rcJ 

g 

•i 

03 

Irrigated, 

Unirrigated. 

Total culti- 
vation. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

.31,3 42 

16 

5,683 

9,829 

724 

9,535 

2,992 12,527 

31,041 

... 

4,158 

6,647 

1,206 

5,155 

13,875 19,030 
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The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement 







Class of well. 

Number. 

CQ 

a 

/as 

'G 

Average. 

H 

eH 

O 

U 

Qi 

rG 

a 

& 

Total area ii 
ed, 

- 

Area irrigat- 
ed from 
each rim. 

5 

CP 

-P ^ 

© ^ 

Q 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

6 

6 

18 

3*00 

7-72 

4-33 

Kuchclia, ... ... 

13 

13 

34 

2*61 

4'"8 

2-26 

Dbenkli, 

896 

896 

1,305 

1’45 

3-92 

2*02 

Total, 

915 

9i5 

1,357 


... 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Aulai contained 86 inhabited 
Tillages, of which 57 had less than 200 inliabitaiits ; 21 had 
Population. between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 

one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 36 mahals or 
estates, of which 18arezamindari,ll are perfect, and 7 are imperfect pattidari. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 17,918 souls (7,778 females), giving 373 to 
the square mile, or 426 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 16,915 Hindus, of whom 7,392 were females; 1,003 
Musaliiians, amongst whom 386 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,511 Brah- 
mans, of whom 622 were females; 2,042 Rajputs, including 824 females; 187 
Eaniyas (97 females): -whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, wdiicli show a total of 13,175 souls, 
of whom 5,849 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajptits belong to the 
Chauhan (243), Solankhi (748), Toinar (75), Pramar, Sikharwar, Parih&', 
Eathor, Katiya, PuncUr, Gahlot, Bais, Jadon, Dliakra, Badgujar, Gaur, Gau- 
rahar, Janghara, Bhadauriya^ Raghubaiisi, Kachhwaha, Sombansi, Katehiriya, 
Eaebbal, Gautani, Surkhi, Porach, Maharwar, Gaharwar, Taila, and 
Diigla clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than 1,000 members each : — Kachhi or Miirao (2,826), Ahir (1,074), Kahar 
(1,053), Chaniar (2,570), and Gadariya (1,132). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members: — Kayath(249), Barhai (383), Malmjan (268), Lodha 
(363), Khakrob(525), Haijam (329), Dhobi (272), Ivumhar (284), Kori (142), 
Miinera (482), Aheriya (103), and 1011 (665). Distributing the agricultural 
population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former, at settlement, 
Eiimbered 256 souls, and amongst them Thakurs possessed 41 per cent, of the 
entire area of the parganah; Brahmans held three per cent. ; Kayaths, 23 per 
cent. ; Baniyas, 9 per cent. ; Mahajans, 8 per cent, ; Kachhis and Kahars, 3 per 
cent, each; Chamars, 2 per cent. ; Musalmans, 1 ; and Europeans, 7 per cent. 
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tile entire area. Thaknrs comprised 19 per cent, of the cultivating' castes i 
Brahmans, 16 per cent.; Kaclihis, 13; Cliamars and Gadariyas, each 7 per 
cent. ; K4yaths, Eabars, Aliirs, Kiiakrobs, and Musalmans, each 4 per cent. 
Locihas, ,3 ; Barhais, 2, and others^ 13 per cent, of the total population actually 
tilling, the ground (2,787). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation anioiigst 
proprietors and tenants, and their rents, during the year of measiirenieot : 


Class of cnltivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held an 
paying 

In cash. la kind. 

Total 
nYcrage 
area held 
by each 
in acres. 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

ATcrase 
■■ easli-rato 
per acre. 

Proportional 
distributiisn. 
per cent. 



Acres. Acres. 

Acres . 

Ks. 

Es. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer)p 

256 

2,118 272 

9 

4,475 

2 1 9 


Occupancy tenants, ... 

1 ,503 

10,073 34 7 

7 

3 2 " 024 

‘343 


Tenants-at-will, 

1,072 

5,522 4G3 


11,923 

227 


iieiit-free, 

212 

236 
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17,943 i I.0S2 
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Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of tiie 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of ao’e), 
26 are employed in professional avocations, siicli as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like ; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washernien, &c. ; 95 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods; 4,184 in agricultural operations ; 544 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable^ 
mineral, and animal There were 979 persons returned as labourers and 150 
as of no specified oocupatioii. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 550 as landholders, 11,200 as cultivators, and 
6,168 as engaged in occupations and unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 120 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 10,140 souls. In 
the reign of Akbar^ Aifiai formed a portion of mahal Budaon in dastur and 
sirkar Budaon, and remained in Budaon until 1845, when it was transferred 
permanently to the Patiali sub-division, now Eta. Since the settlement under 
Begulation IS. of 1833, the parganah has lost nine estates (including Aul4i 
khas) by transfer to parganah Sidhpiir, and in return it has gained eight 
estates by transfer from Sidhpur and nine by partition. 

Azamhagab, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north and 
west by parganah Patiali ; on the west by Sirhpura and Barna of the same 
district ; on the south by Mainpuri, and on the east by the Farukhabad dis*^ 
trict. Ill 1872-73 the area comprised 164,100 acres, of which 110,050 acres wer^i 

, , I* 
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cultivated (40,611 irrigated) ; 29,859 acres were eulturable waste; 583 acres were 
lield free of revenue, and 23,608 acres were barren. Sandy soil spreads in wide 
irregular undulations, tbrongbout almost the whole pargaiiah, and forms even 64 
per cent, of the cultivated area. The worst portions, as 
Physical featcses other similarly situated pargaiiahs, are the tracts 

bordering upon the lowlands of the Biirhganga to the north, and upon those of the 
K ali to the south. The central tract between the two rivers has ddmat soil in much 
larger proportion, interspersed v/ith occasional patches of bare, barren tisar land 
and cttcf/c jungle, whilst towards the Farukhabad border a group of villages occurs 
in which there is only 20 per cent, of hliur. The ta^di of the Kali is a narrow 
strip of land averaging about a quarter of a mile in breadth of exclusively good 
loam and clay, to which the uplands descend in gradual sandy undulations. The 
IMrligaiiga about one to two miles in width, and lies beneath a high cliff 

cut throiigh by deep ravines, wdtli rich soil nearest to the old bank, whilst further 
away the soil is of the worthless description known as pliatka^ comprising almost 
pure sand covered with a thin deposit of alluvial soil. In both the lowland tracts 
irrigation is almost unnecessary, but on the Kali it is sometimes had recourse to^ 
owing to the tm^di being considerably higher than the river bed, and being in con- 
sequence partially drained of its moisture by the river. With these exceptions 
the villages throughout the pargaoah are of a fairly uiiiforiii character, varying 
ill the proportion and shade of quality of the same descriptions of soil, but not 
presenting any group of generally distinct conditions which would necessitate 
separate treatment. The drainage line fills from the high land above the Biirh- 
ganga on the north to the Kali on the south, whilst from the north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, the surplus moisture is carried oli by the Bagar, a succession of 
shallow depressions, deepening occasionally into jhils^ which commence in this 
parganah and form ultimately a stream which flows into the Farukhabad districts 
Some cultivation is carried on in its bed during the cold and hot seasons. Th© 
average depth of water from the surface over the whole parganah is about 14 feet, 
with an average depth in wells of about 5*5 feet. In the tardi^ water is found at from 
4 to 8 feet from the surface, and there are indications that the water-level has risen 
considerably throughout the whole parganah during the last 30 years. The follow- 
ing statement shows more clearly the well-capabilities as found at settlement:— 


% 

Class of well. 


Number. 


592 

6,819 

1,459 


Number 
of runs. 


778 

6,843 

1,460 


9,081 


Total area 
irrigated. 


S,628 

23,831 

2,880 


30,S39 


Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 


4*58 

3*48 

1-97 


Average 


Depth to 
water. 


16*01 

13*15 

11*73 


Depth, ol' 
water. 


Pukka, . ... 
Euehcha, 


8,870 


6-46 

4*89 

3*92 
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Tlie previous assessments of thisparganah were as follows : — (1) Rs. 98,786 ; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,984; (3) Rs. 1,04, ^-^38, and (4) under 
iscal history. Regulation IX. of 1833, made by Mr. Robinson in tbe 

Famldiabad district, Rs. 1,09,591, wbicb fell at Re. on the cultivated 

acre, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-3 on the cultivation. 
This assessment was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. Wyn- 
yard, who lowered the revenue to Rs. ,98,604, falling at Re. 1-5-1 on tlie culti- 
vated acre and giving a rent-rate of Re. 1-15-6. In 1846, twelve villages, 
with a revenue of Rs. 7,915, were added to the parganah, and by reductions 
for land taken up for roads and canals and additions, by assessing revenue-free 
patches, the revenue stood at Rs. 1,06,818 at the commencement of the pre- 
sent settlement. 

The description of the parganah given by Mr. Robinson at the last settle- 
ment presents a most unattractive picture, considerably harsher than its 
present condition v/oiild now warrant. He says The general condition of 
the parganah is bad : the land is generally high and sandy, in some parts so 
poor as to bear crops only once in every two years, and a considerable fallow 
is allowed in almost all the villages ; a few estates towards the southward of 
Eormer aM present state parganah are of a better q_iialitj. The inhabit- 
conapared. principally Rajputs, all carrying arms, 

much addicted to thieving of cattle and of dissolute habits. They are, 1 thiiik^ 
less civilized than any class of people I have seen except the inhabitants of the 
tardi in Eohilkhand. The consequence is that the agriculture of the parganah 
is neglected and badly conducted, and the parganah, allowing for all its natural 
disadvantages, is in a state far below its capabilities, Heinp' and indigo are the 
most valuable products ; sugar-cane is little cultivated. The main support of the 
revenue is, however, the kliarif crops of joar and bajra ; cotton is also considerably 
cultivated.” On this Mr. Eiclsdale remarks : — “ With the exception of the sandy 
nature of the soil, the indelible natural feature of the parganah, scarcely any of 
these unfavourable traits are now noticeable. The agriculture and social condi-' 
tion of the cultivating classes are fairly on a level with those of other parganahs 
of similar capabilities. Cattle-thieving has ceased to be the leading occupation 
of its inhabitants, and the better class- of staples are largely grown. The relative- 
wealth of the parganah, compared with the rest of the district, is indicated by 
the returns of the late income-tax assessments, wherein, out of the sixteen par- 
gahalis of the district, Azamnagar- is ■ only surpassed by five other' parganahs 
in the incidence per square mile of area of the ass-essriient on zamindars’ and 
cultivators’ profits and of other trades combined with them. It may therefore 
be reasonably inferred that the parganah has reached a fair standard of general 
prosperity. The entire demand for the ten years preceding the Regulation 
IX. of 1833 settlement was annually collected, with an average balance of only' 
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Ks. 403. Mr. Bobiiison argued that “ it could not have been paid with so small 
a deficit for siieh a period by a turbulent race of Raj piits, without a profit of 
something near, or perhaps more than 30 per cent., and he hence deduced the 
estimated assets of the parganah at Es. 1,58,543. He omits to mention whe- 
ther any coercive processes had been recpiisite to realise this demand, and no 
statistics are available to prove the difficulty or facility of collection, but in 
the course of my village enquiries I have discovered fifteen estates which were 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue prior to Mr. Robinson’s settlement. 
Twelve of them were owned by these ^ turbulent Rajputs,’ but as Mr. Robin-» 
son reduced the revenue of eleven out of the fifteen in his nev7 settlement, it 
may be concluded that the arrears were probably due at least as much to 
over- assessment as to contumacy. Still, considering the frequency of this 
moasiire in those days^ this number of sales cannot be held to est'iblish the severity 
of the parganah assessment, and Mr. Robinson’s arguments may, I think, be 
accepted in support of the general fairness of the revenue. Mr. Robinson’s 
other reason for not lowering the existing demand were that the incidence of 
the revenue in this parganah was 38 per cent, longer than in tlie neighbouring 
parganah of Sliamsabad, wdiich was not heavily assessed —a difference scarcely 


warranted by the comparative capabilities of the twm parganahs ; and that 
average rent-rates, both actuals extracted from patwaris’ papers and assumed 
rent-rates developed by his predecessor, Mr. Rose, and tested by himself, showed 
a similar and somevvliat liigiisr scale of assets, tie iiltimatelj assessed the 
parganah at Rs. 1,095591 — an increase of Rs. 2,010, or less tiuin twm per cent, 
above the demand of the preceding yeard’ The Coniiiiissioner, commenting on 
these assessments to tlie Board, remarks Moderiatioji has been the prevail- 


nig feature in tnese soitlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the 
eiiliancemeiit has prudently fallen short of the sum wdiicli might apparently 
have been deiiiaiided,” This assessment broke down, not so much on account 
of its intrinsic severity, but in consequence of a series of ealamitoiis seasons of 
scarcity and drought culminating in' the famine of 1245 fasU (1838), which 
so impoverished this and the neighbouring parganahs as to necessitate a rediic 
lion of the Government demand, live villages in this parganah having been 
sold, tour iield kham, and three farmecl for arrears of revenue,’’ 

liie revision of the settlement was eitected by Mr. \¥ynyard in 1844-45, 


Transfers. reduction of Es. 10,987, or 19 per cent, of 

the revenue of the villages reduced, and 10 per cent, of ' 
the revenue of the entire parganah. This revised demand was collected with- 
out difficulty. One village wms farmed for arrears; three were sold for with- 
holding revenue during, the mutiny, and three whole villages and portions of four 
ptheis were confiscated for rebellion. So much for State action. Between 
1835 and 1670, shares having an area of 24,295 acres, and paying a land- 
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revenue of Rs. 15,868, were sold for Rs. 1,82,090, giving an average of Es. 7-7-11 
per acre, and 11*47 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. The average price has 
risen from 5*01 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 2,690 in 1846-55 
to 13*13 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 4,056 between 1866 and 
1870. The transfers by auction during the same period (1835-70) amounted 
to 13,067 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 8^668 ; the price fetched was Rs. 76,620, 
being only Rs. 5-13-10 per acre, and 8*84 years’ purchase on the reyeooe. 
Statistics of auction sale are, as a rule, too untrustworthy for guidance as to 
value or price. The mortgage transactions covered 21,643 acres, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 14,483, giving a total of transfers affecting 59,005 acres, paying 
a revenue of Rs. 39,019 and yielding an average price per acre of Rs. 6-1-9 
and 9*23 years purchase of the land-revenue. One fact may be gathered 
from these transfer statements, that the value of land between 1866 and 1870 
is more than double what it fetched during the previous twenty years, or Ill- 
years’ purchase of the revenue compared with 4| years’ purchase between 1846 
and 1855. 

The following statement compares the past 
New settlemeDt,, i i r 

and present areas : — 
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Present ditto ... 
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1.33,772 

21,410 

4,792 

26,202 

41,143 

12,496 

15,770 

59,194 

164,100 

23,608 

583 

24,191 

25,566 

4,293 

1 

40,611 

69,439 

! 


Acres. 

74,964 


128,603 

139,909 


The area of the present settlement entered as irrigated includes 5,279 acres 
to’dtland. The above figures show an increase in cultivation amounting to 46*7 
per cent., and in irrigation of 139 per cent., whilst 21 per cent, of the culturable 
area remains unfilled. The proportion of irrigation to cultivation has risen 
from 21 to 34 per cent. The present settlement was made by Mr. S. 0. B. 
Ridsdale, and came into force in July, 1872. He found the actual rental cor- 
rected for land cultivated by proprietors, and lands held free of rent at aver- 
age cultivating rates, and for lands held on division of produce by estimate^ 
amounted to Rs. 2,25,766, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-10 per acre. 
The Mar/f crops, during the year of measurement, covered 51*9 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar- 
Grops and soils. occupied 1*6 per cent., indigo 34*2, cotton 4*3, 

rice 1*5, and cliari or fodder 7*6 per cent. In the wheat occupied 20*1 
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per cenij barley 12-8^. gram 1*9, and vegetables 1*3 per cent, of tbe entire 
cnitivation. The following statement shows the assumed rates of rent per acre 
for each class of soil adopted at the recent settlement : — 


Soils. 

Kate, 

Soils. 

Kate. 

Soils. 

1 Rate. Soils. 

Rate. 


Rs. a. 


1 Ks. a* 


Rs. a. 

Es. a. p. 

Gaulidn^ Ist, 

8 14 

Matth <2r,dry, 

2 4 

Ddmat, dry, 

2 12 BMr, dry, ... 

I 3 5- 

Do., 2ncl, 

5 12 

Do,, tardi,^ 

3 0 

Do., tardiy 

4 0 Do., tardi^ 

1 II 0 

MattiydrfWei, 

3 4 

D uniat y wet, 

4 4 

Bhur, wet, 

2 8 



The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
beenapplied; — Gaulidn — wet, 6,805 acres ; dry, 2,134 acres; and tardi^ 214 acres ; 
total 9,153 acres : mattkjdr — wet, 1,945 acres; dry, 1,247 acres ; and tardi, 1,308 
acres ; total, 4,500 acres : cZtbuai — wet, 15,305 acres ; dry, 10,582 acres ; and tardiy 
2,672 acres ; total, 28,559 acres: hMr — wet, 11,277 acres ; dry, 55, 476, acres ; and 
tardi^ 1,085 acres ; total, 67,838 acres, giving a total cultivation amounting to 
110,050 acres. Applying the rates above given to these soils, the result is a 
gross rental for the parganah of Rs. 2,87,467, which gives a revenue at half 
assets of Es. 1,43,733, or Rs. 36,916, or 34 per cent, above the revenue of th© 
last year of the expiring settlement. This valuation fell at Re. 1-4-10 per acre 
of the cultivation, and implied an average rent-rate of Es. 2-9-9 per acre. 
As already noticed, Mr. Robinson’s assessment gave an average rent-rate of 
Es. 2-4-3 on the cultivation, but his average rent-rates of Rs. 4-10-3 on irri- 
gated and Re. 1-12-9 per acre on unirrigated land are higher than the rates 
adopted by Mr. Ridsdale for similar land, Rs. 4-8-0 and Re. 1-10-0 respectively, 
yet the great increase in irrigation has made the application of the lower rates 
give a higher general average. Besides the above assets, there was an income 
of about Rs. 3,500 per annum derived from such sources as the rent of culti- 
vated groves, cultiirabie waste, fisheries, singhdra beds, garden produce, wood 
and gum from trees, thatching grass and the like. Ultimately the revenue 
assessed was Rs. 1,45,105, falling at Re, 1-5-1 per acre on the cultivated acre,, 
giving an increase in the revenue of 36 per cent., and implying an anticipated 
increase in the assets of 2b per cent. There is no trade of any importance in 
the parganah: what little exists centres in Aliganjandis connected with Fateh- 
garh, and a small amount goes westwards to Eta. Communications consist of 
unmetalled roads, of which the Eta road is a fair one, but the rest are merely 
cart-tracks. The road to Fatehgarh is metalled/ but only 4 1 miles of it 
withia the parganah. 

According^ to the census of 1872, parganah Azamnagar ebntained 52& 

^ inhabited villages, of which 372 had less than 200^ 

ropulation, • i i ^ i •, 

inhabitants^ 118 had between 200 and 500 ; 29 had 

betweeu 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had betw^n 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 had between 
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§,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhahitants was 
Aliganj, with '7,912 inhabitants. The settlement records show 226 estates, of 
which 107 were held in zaininddri tenure; 30 were perfect pattidari ; 87 were 
imperfect pattidari, and 2 were bhajachara. The total population in 1872 
numbered 111,330 souls (50,756 females), giving 433 to the square mile, or 
506 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
101,352 Hindus, of whom 45,939 were females, and 9,977 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 4,817 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
f population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,002 Brahmans, 

of whom 3,983 w^ere females ; 12,979 Rajpiits, including 5,939 females: 1,507 
Banijas (714 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^Hhe other castes” of the census retiirus, which show a total of 77,864 
souls, of whom 35,303 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs 
belong to the Chauhaii (1,373), Solankhi (127), Tomar (196), Pramar (220)^ 
Sikharw^ar, Pariliar, Rather (5,850), Katiya (2,787), Pundir, Gahlot, Bais 
(295), Jadon (110), Dhakra, Badgdjar, Gaur (258), Chandel, Gaurahar, 
Janghara (90), Bangar, Bhadauriya (66), Raghiibansi, Kachhwaha (435), 
Katyar (387), Sombansi, Katehiriya, Bachbal, Gaiitam, Gobail, Tank, Khatri, 
Jais, Sengar, Jaiswar (257), Gaharwar, Eaikwar, Taila, Baghel, Janwar, Eara- 
tela, Khandel, Nikumbh, Sammor, Tahar, Ivhichi, and Nigam clans. Amongst 
the other castes of the census, the following show more than 1,000 members 
each Kay ath (1,864), Kachhi or Miir4o (12,473), Barhai (2,223), Mahajan 
(2,633), AMr (12,651), Lodha (9,395), Kahar (3,600), Hajjam (2,056), Cham4r 
(14,266), Dhobi (1,795), Dhanak (1,461), Gadariya (4,097), Kumhar (1,252), 
Kori (1,206), Lobar (1,008), and Teli (1,834). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members : — Khakrob (839), Goshain (141), Darzi (455), Bhar- 
bhunja (844), Mali (184), Jogi (117), Sonar or Zargar (520), Tamboli (109), 
Khatik (925), Nunera (184), Nat (135), Banjara (331), Chik (104), and 
Baheliya (408). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, the former numbered 3,557 souls, and amongst them Thakurs 
possessed 56 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 52 
per cent, Kajaths 8 per cent., Musalmans 18 per cent., AMrs 3 per cent.; 

Agriculturists. Mahajans 2, and Baniyas one per cent, of the total 

area. The parganah was formerly held almost exclu- 
sively by Rajpiit communities, Eathors, Katiyas, and Katyars. Numerically, 
the Rajpiits still preponderate, showing 2,082 members out of the total 
proprietary body. The principal individual landholders are— (1) the Jadon 
money-lender of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who owns seven villages ; (2) 
I ■■ MunsM Waj-ud-dk Haidar .of Bareilly, who has five villages ; and (3) the old 
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Mthor family of Rampiir, who possess three villages ; altogether giviDg an ire'^ 
of 32,244 acres and a reveoiie of Rs. 18,010. Thakiirs comprise 13 per cent 
of the cultivating castes, Brahmans 15 percent., Kachhis 12, Lodlias 13, Ahirs' 
14, Miisalmans 8, Chamars 6, Kahars and Gadarijas each o per cent., 
Kajaths 2 per cent, and others 11 per cent, of the total population actually 
engaged in tilling the soil (29,586) at settlement. The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation aiilongst proprietors and tenants, and 
their rents during the year of measurement : — 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 18'72. From these it appears that of the* male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 321 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests,- 
doctors, and the like : 2,360 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,035 in com-rnerce, in buyiiio*^ 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 35,217 in agricultural operations ; 4,451 in iiidustrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances,- vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,240 persons returned as labourers- and 6,874 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 4, 16 1 as landholders, 70,562 as cultivators, and 36,607 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The' educational statis- 
tics, ’which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,588 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 60,574 souls. Azamnagar was 
formerly a tappa or sub-division of malial Shamsabad in sirkar Kanauj and 
subah Agra. It formed the head-quarters of an amil, and, at the cession, was 
made a separatee parganah, which was attached to zila Farukhabad. In 1845 it 
was transferred to Eta. It has often been known as Aliganj from its principal 
towiij which now gives the name to the tahsiL In 1846, twelve villages assessed 
at Rs. 7,915 were added to the parganah from the Farukhabad district« 
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Badariya or Badaryaj a village in parganah Faizpnr Badariya of the Eta 
district^ is situated on the Burhganga to the west of Soron and 27 miles from 
Eta. It is also known as Sarai Badariya or Badarya. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,489 souls, and in 1872 was 2,476. The town covers an area of 
23 acres and was founded by Faizii, a slave of the Nawab of Bareilly, 
who granted to him the land lying betvv^een the new and old banks of the 
Ganges, free of revenue. The town was o?'igin ally .called Faizpiir, and the par- 
gaiiali takes its name from the town. Faizu built a sarai opposite to Soroii on 
the Burhganga, and called it Muhammad Sarai, As this sarai is situated 
between two rivers, the Ganges and the Burhganga, it came to be known as 
the Muhammad Sarai badarya, or Mahammad/s resting-place by the river, but 
it is now known only as Badarya, or locally Badariya. It is a place of mud 
buildings, though a few brick houses exist. Two wide metalled roadways 
run at right angles to each other, and the shops along them form the bazar, 
which is shaded by some fine old trees and possesses a good well in the centre. 
The inhabitants are a few well-to-do landowners and the cultivators of the rich 
land between the Burhganga and the Ganges. Soron and Badarya are con- 
sidered as one town for municipal purposes, and the municipal statistics given 
under Seron apply to both places. For most months in the jq^xt the towns are in 
direct communication with each other by a sandy causeway, and an iron bridge 
recently built continues the communication during the rains. Badarya is badly 
situated as the site is so little raised that in flood time the people sufter much 
from the rising of the Burhganga. . The village is, however, very clean and 
well kept. 

Barai, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, is 
distant 9 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 820 souls. This 
was one of the Cliaiihan strongholds, and on a lofty hillock to the east of the 
village are still to be seen the remains of a large earth fort. 

Bauna, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parga- 
nah Sirhptira ; on the east by parganah Azamnagar ; on the south by parganah 
Koraoli in the Mainpuri district; and on the wmst by parganah Sonhar, la 
1872-73 the total area comprised 24,573 acres, of which 18,834 w^ere cultivated 
(5 841 irrigated) ; 3,975 acres were cluturable, andl,764 were barren. Barna 
is next to Sonhar, the smallest parganah in the district. It lies on the left 
bank of the Kali, with, as a rule, a poor sandy soil in 
General appearance. nplands (1 7,542 acres.) In the tract alonw the 

K41i (1,292 acres) the soil is fertile, producing rich crops of wheat with and with- 
out irrigation, and on the uplands there are not wanting patches of good firm 
soil which with irrigation are capable of yielding a large outturn, hut the 
mass of the land is bJdr, and often very had hhiir, infested by the kdns weed. 
The weil-capahility is not great ; kuchcha wells, except in a few villages, seldom 
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last more than a jear, and pnkka wells are few in number. No sugar, and ; 
only a small quantity of indigo, is grown, but hemp is oultivated largely and 
sold in Dhiiiiiri, where it is manufactured into ropes and a coarse sacking 
known as tdt. Altogether the hliarif crops occupied 49 '3 per cent, of the total 
ciilti rated area during the year of measurement, and amongst tlieiii sugar-cane 
coTered 0*4 per cent., cotton 4*7 per cent., and indigo 1*3 per cent. In the 
mbi^ wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 18'8 per cent., and gram 4*9 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The assessment of the previous settieiiieiito were as follows: — (1) Es. 

_ _ 15,906 ; (2) ils. 15,736: (3) B,s. 15,651; (4) Es. 

i?ibcA 15,690, r 4 nd fSj by Mr. Eobiiisoia in the Fanikhabad 

district, under Regulation IX. of 1833, Es. 18,331. This last assessment 
fell at lie, 1-4-3 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Ee. 
1-14-4 per acre; but •was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr, 
Wynyard, tolls. 16,353, falling at Ee. 1-2-0 on the ciiltiyated acre and implying 
an average rent-rate of Ee. 1-11-1 per eiiltiyated acre. At the expiration of the 
settleiiient tlie revoniie was Es. 16,329, giving an incidence of only Ee. 0-13-10 
on the cultivation. The ■Following statement compares the past and present 
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j Aeres. ! Acres,, i 

' 

: Acres, ' 

Acres. . 

1 Acres. | 

Acres. 

Acres* 

settlement;, ..a 
i’3’e,^eut dittOp 

1 23.904 1 2,890 

j 24,573 0764 

1 4 95'5: 

1 2^503 

1.608 

1^472 

1 2,668 

1 2,990 

1,821 

5,841 

14,484 

1 8jS34 


Of the area entered as irrigated in ilie returns of the present settlement, 
1,292 acres are fcoTm land. The irrigation shown at the present .settlement is 
exednsive of tliat of the Kali nadi tract. The newv figures show an increase j 
ill cultivation amounting to 30 per cent., and in irrigation of 150 per cent., 
whilst 17 per cent, of the total cult arable area remained ’untilled. Mr. J. S> 
Porter made the present settlement, and /oiind that the existing rental^ 
corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors and held free of rent at average 
cultivating rates, and for hatcii lands by estimate, amounted to Es. 33,9 6 9, 
giving an average rent-rate of Ee. 1-12-10. But, as Mr. Porter remarks, 
rents were low in this parganah and capable of considerable expansioiio 
He adopted Mr. Crosthwaite’s rates for Sonhar, which is of similar character, 
and dividing the Barna villages into three circles, fixed separate rates per 
acre for each class of soil in each circle, without distinction of irrigation, tho 
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dlviisiun into circles apiwenily Drovidia^ for the variations in v/ell-ea^pabiiity^ 
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0 
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0 
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9 
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Applying these rates bo the soils as given in the field-books, a rental oi Ks. 40,378 
was found, but this was found excessive, and a deduction of 10 per cent, was 
allowed, giving an assumed assets of tls. 36,340, on which a revenue of Rs. 
18,210 was iiltiiiiatelv assessed* The new revenue implies an average rein- 


'ate of Re. 1-15- 


ancl fell at Be. 0-15-6 on the cnltivatioii, and gave a 


rise of 11 per cent, above the previous demand. The following figures show 
the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied 
1,134 acres, dry; 378 acres; total 1,512 acres : mattii/dr — wmfc, 111 acres ; dry, 224 
acres ; and tardi^ 196 acres; total, 531 acres: ddmat — wmt, 2,372 acres :ary,4,58ti 
acres ; and tardi^lSS acres; total, 7,721 acres : b/mr — wet, 932 acres ; chw, 7 ,80o 
acres ; and tamz^ 333 acres ; total, 9,070 acres, out of a cuitivation amoiiiituig to 
18,834 acres. The following table shows the wxdl-capabiiities at settlement : 


Class of well. 

Pfmiiber. 

ISTumker 
of runs. 

1 Average 

loia. acea , 

11 ligated. qq ^ q ^ 

run. 

Depth to 
^vater. 

Depth of 
• water. 

Pukka, 

78 

91 

415 4*66 

i0*4l 

5* 24 

Kuchcha, 

718 

77i 

2,S74 2*81 

11’63 

3* 1 7 

Blieiikli, . 

1,296 

1,296 

1,839 1*42 

7-3-i 

2-69 

Total, 

2,092 

2,161 

4,428 


... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Barna contained 08 inhabited 
villages, of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 18 had 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and one 

had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 35 estates, of which 
16 were held in zamfiidari tenure, three in perfect pattidari, and 16 in imper- 
fect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 15,728 souls (7,162 
females), giving 413 to' the square mile, or 437 to the cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 15,091 Hindus, of wdiom 6,871 were 
females; and 631 Musalmans, amongst whom 288 were females; and six Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, ihe 
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census shows 2,852 Brahmans^ of whom 1,289 were females; 1,176 Rdjpiits^ 
including 515 females ; 80 Baniyas (34 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 10,983 souls, of whom 5,036 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
diyisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Eajputs belong to the Chauhan (1,037), Solankhi, Tomar, Sikharwar, Rathor, 
Katiya, Jadon, Badgujar, Graur, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census the following show more than one thousand members each 
Kachhi or Murao (1,046), Ahir (2,437), Lodha (1,021), and Cliamar (1,792). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members : — Kayath (208,) 
Barhai (289), Mahajan (857^ Khakrob (150), Kaliar (435), Hajjam (276), 
Dhobi (207), Dhanak (335), Gadariya (815), Kiimhar (246), Kori (135), and 
Teli (389). 

In this small parganah the proprietary body numbers only 524 souls, and 
amongst them Tliakurs (87) possess 18 per cent, of the entire area of the par- 
ganah ; Brahmans (240) hold 32 per cent. ; Kayaths, 19 ; Ahirs, 22, and Musal- 

mans 9 per cent. The old proprietors were Brah- 

ProprietorsandcultiTafcors. . . , , 

mans, do whom the parganah was given m sankaiap 
by a former Rathor chief of Sonhar, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
and they still hold a large number of villages. The largest individual pro- 
prietors are Narayan Singh, the Ahir of Rupdliani ; Narayan Das, Kkmiagoi 
IL4yath; Fida Husain of Farukhabad, and the ubiquitous Pirthi Singh, Jadon 
of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who hold between them 9,930 acres. The 
remainder of the parganah is held by 520 sharers, giving 28 acres to each man. 
The cultivating community at settlement, numbered 2,420 souls, and amongst 
them Thakurs comprise 6 per cent, of the whole body ; Brahmans, 31 ; Ahirs, 14; 
Lodhas, 7; Garariyas, 5 ; Kachhfs and Chamars, 4 per cent, each ; Kahars, 3 ; 
Kayaths, Mahajans, Barhais, and Musalmans 2 per cent, each, and others 18 
per cent, of the total cultivating population. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amono*st 

S3 

proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

Area held on pay- 
ment 

holders. 

In cash. In kind. 



Acres. Acres. 

Proprietors (seer), 

434 

3,824 

Occupancy tenants, 

1,399 

9,4?4 38 

Tenants-at-will, ... 

393 

5,233 61 

Eent-lree, 

123 

214 

! 

Total, ... 

2,154 

18,745 89 


Total aver- 1 
age held 


Prop or " 

I Average tioDal 
cash rate disiribs- 
per acre, tion per 
cent. 


Es. Rs. a. p. 

6,122 1 9 7 

16,899 I 12 6 

9,273 I 12 4 
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Occupations. 


Tlie occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adnlt population (not less than fifteen years of age), 37 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 285 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 182 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
3,617 in agricultural operations ; 474 in industrial occupations, arts and inecha^ 
nics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 624 persons returned as labourers and 67 as of no spe- 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, tha 
same returns give 30 as landholders, 10,753 as cultivators, and 4,945 as en- 
gaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistiiis, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 111 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 8,566 souls. Barna is an old Akbari 
parganah belonging to sirkar Kanaiij and subah Agra. Sonhar was separated 
from it by the Rathor Thakurs, who gave the present parganah in sanlcalap to 
Brahmans. 

Basundea, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 10 miles. The population in 187 2 numbered 1,204 souls. 
Near it is Khera Basundra or BAsimdhara, one of the old ChaulAa strono*- 
holds which still contains the remains of a large earth fort. Basundra is 
situated on the Eta and Tundla road, and is the head-quarters of a police sec- 
tional division. 

BileAm, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Kas- 
ganj of the Eta district, lies 19 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 
1865 numbered 1,692 souls, and in 1872 was 3,219. There are three muhallas : 
Ohaudhrian, named after the Chaudhri nau-Miislims, formerly Chauhan Tha- 
kurs ; Kaziw4ra, called after its Musalmdn inhabitants ; and Mari, where grain 
used to be sold, but which has since been inhabited. The Chaukidari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force in Bilram, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 264. The number of 
houses in the town during the same year was 640, and of these 252 were asses- 
sed with a house-tax averaging Es. 2-4-3 per house assessed and Re. O-2-iO 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 9 from the previous 
year gave an income of Es. 580, of which Rs. 578 were expended on wages and 
public improvements. 

Bilram, according to local tradition, was founded by Chauhan Thakurs about 
556 years ago. The Raja of BiMm was attacked by 
Shahzadah Masaud bin Muhammad, but the Raja won 
the battle, and a great part of the Muhammadan army was destroyed, and the 
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prince, hii? wazir, and treasurer and many nobles were slain. After that the 
jmperor himself attacked Bilram,when the Raja was killed and the whole town 
ft'as destroyed, and such of the Chauhans as submitted were compelled to become 
Musalmans. For a long time Bilram remained unoccupied and desolate; at 
length Muhammad Makhdum Chishti, a fakir, came to the jungle that had grown 
over the deserted site, and taking up his residence there, induced the people of 
the neighbouring villages to build their houses on the lofty and extensive hhera of 
Bilram. Some remains of the Chauhan Raja’s fort are still visible and the tombs 
of the Shahzadah, Wadr, and Bakhshi still remain. Many of the head-stones 
of the tombs in the neighbourhood contain inscriptions which in the lapse of 
time have become undecipherable. Only on the head-stone of the wazir’s 
tomb can the words “ Khalnddin Babakr Darweshi” be read. There are re- 
mains of hundreds of tombs, and in some places it would appear that several 
Musalmaas were interred together. V/ithin the village is the tomb of Muham mad 
Makhdum Salahuddin Chishti, which, owing to its raised site, is visible from a 
great distance on all sides. Bilram is connected with Ivasganj by a broad 
straight road. Entering Bilram from this road, on the left-hand side is the 
new and well-built residence of Raja Dilsukh Rai, who was made a Raja and 
largely rewarded for his services during the mutiny. Further to the west is 
the' Raja’s garden. Ascending i\i& hhera to the left, the small mud houses of 
the villages' intermingled with some wmll-huilt brick houses belonging to nau- 
Muslim landholders come into sight, and in the heart of the town is a large 
mosque. In the vicinity of the present site and for some distance on each 
side many remains of large huildiugs are to be found, which show that in 
ancient times Bilram most have been a place of considerable importance. The 
town is now far from flourishing and has little or no trade. The bazar days 
are Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bilra'm, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north hy parganahs 
Pachlana and Faizpur ; on the east by parganahs Soron and Sirhpura ; on the 
south by parganah Marahra, and on the west by the Aligarh district. The entire 
area in 1872-73 comprised 66,155 acres (including 3,000 acres held free of 
revenue), of which 54,508 acres were cultivated (20,694 irrig.ated) 6,935 
acres were culturablo, 174 acres were held free of revenue, and 4,538 acres were 
barren. Parganah Bilram lies on both sides of tha 
General appearance. extends northwards to the Burhganga, 

intervening between Pachlana and Soron. The main portion of the parganah 
lies in the central Du4b tract, and rather less than one-third lies to the south 
of the Kali nadi. It contains land of all kinds : that in the southernmost 
villages and in the middle of the parganah is a rich d4rnat, with a good 
capability for well irrigation. The Kali valley possesses a rich soil, though 
deteriorated in quality in places by the efflorescence of reJi. The small strip 
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of, land to. the mortli bordering on the Biirhganga is rich, and fertile^ and 
grows fine crops of sugar-cane and rice. As might be expected^ where the low- 
lands of the Kali and ' Burhganga touch upon the uplands the soil is an uneven 
■ broken and through the parganah from easfc to west, about midwaj between 
the two riverSy an extensive tract of sand is found. This is not, ho,w 0 ve,r, of a, 
bad quality, and the sandy area remaining out of cultivation is not large. The 
destructive weed Afos is found in a few villages. In the assessed villages (51,8.69 
cultivated acres) the kharif crops occupy 58’1 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
and amongst them, during the year of measurement, sugar-cane covered 1*6 
per cent.; cotton, 8-3 per cent; fodder, 19-2 per cent., and indigo, 1*9 per cent. 
In the ra/n, w.heat covered^ 16*7 per cent., barley 14'9 percent., and gram 
8*9 per cent. 

The assessments of previous settlements show much variation. The first 
Fiscal history, showed a revenue of Its. 42,85fi ; the second rose to 

Bs. 47,999, and the third to B,s. 68,554. Mr. Tiinins 
made the settlement under Eegnlation IX. of 1833, when the parganah was in 
the Budaon district and had not yet recovered from tlie great fomine of 1836-37. 
All area of 18,943 acres was out of cultivation and the assessment was lowered 
to Rs, 51,251, falling at Re. 1-6-11 on the cultivation and implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-2-5 per acre. At the expiration of the settloiiient th© rate 
on cultivation had fallen to Ee. 0-15-10 per cultivated acre. The following' 
statement compares the areas of the last and present settlements, exclusive of nine 
revenue-free villages, having an area of 3,000 acres 
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Last seUIemenfc, ... 61,254 60! 4,995 9,371 10,672 9,815 25,900 55 653 

l^i-eseat duto, ... SS/iAS 174 4,375 6,102 ' 1,635 19,663 32,216 68,606 

Eeyemie-free, , ... 3,000 163 189 9 1,041 ' 1,540 

^ I 

These figures show an increase in cultivation of 46 per cent., and in irriga- 
tion of nearly 100 per cent,, whilst the cultui-able waste has now fallen to.only 
II'S per cent, of the total culturable area— a very small margin for this district. 
The area entered as irrigated in the present settlement includes 230 acres of tarai 
land. The new assessment was made by Mr. G. H. Orosthwaite, and came into force 
in July, 1869. He divided the soils into gauhdn or manured soils near the vil- 
lage sites, ddmmt, mattiydr, and IMir irrigated and unirrigated, and then classified 
the villages of the parganah into three circles, and assigned in each average 
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i rent-rates to each description of soil. These rates were obtained from the 

’ i people and gave a rental of Rs. 1,54,104. A similar application of rents, 

? i assumed from personal knowledge of the estates, gave a rental of Rs. 1,44,025. 

j : An application of produce statistics to the average price list for 20 years gave 

[ ' a rental* of Rs. 1,35,730, whilst the actual assets from the village papers cor- 

* ; rected for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands paying rent in kind, amounted to 

( : Rs. 1,2^,918, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2“7“9 on the cultivation. The 

assignment of his own assumed rates to the different circles gave a rental of 
. , ' Rs. 1,45,648, on which he ultimatel}^ assessed Rs, 68,860, implying an assumed 

( ‘ rental rather less than seven per cent, above the existing corrected assets, and 

' giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-4 per acref This gave a rise of 34 

: percent, above the former revenue and fell at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the culti- 

vation. The enhancements tliat have since taken place would point to a much 
higher average rate than that adopted by the settlement officer. 

The rent-rates found to prevail in parganah Bilram, and on which the assess- 
ments were made, were as follows : — 
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The landholders througliout the parganah are very prosperous owing to the 
great reductions made in 1838. Oat of a total demand, in 1868, of Rs, 51,251, 
the sum of Rs. 18,739 were paid by men who owned more than one village; 
Rs. 18,918 by villages in which there were few sharers, and Rs. 13,594 by 
numerous coparcenary bodies. Property is therefore not much subdivided. 
Thongh transfers have been numerous, they are tmcoanected with the settlement, 
which was unusually light, and appear to have been principally due to the extra- 
vagance of the junior members of the Gardner family. Ko balances accrued, 
and tliere was little resort to coercive processes for the reco\mry of the land- 
revenue. The rise in the present revenue might have been greater did not the 
assessing officer fear that a too sudden increase might possiblj^ cause the parganah 
to revert to its previous distressed state. The following figures show the soils of 
the assessed area to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied (JawAa/i— 
wet, 3,865 acres; dry, 790 acres ; and tumi, 3 acres; total, 4,658 acres: mattiydr— 
wet, 1,486 acres; dry, 416 acres; and tardi^ 209 acres^; total, 2,111 acres s 
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wet, 11,601 acres ; dry, 11 1,883 acres ; and fardi--l2 acres ; total 23,496 
acres : wet, 2,471 acres; dry, 19,127 acres; and tardi — 6 acres; total 

21,604 acres, out of a culti^^ation amounting to 51,869 acres. The following 
statement shows the \Yell-capabilitie3 of the entire area at settlement: — 


Population, 


77 had between 200 and 500 ; 9 bad betw'een 500 and 
IjOOO j and four bad between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Bilram itself with 15,764 inhabitants. The settlement 
records show 115 estates, of which 82 were held in zaraindari, 12 were perfect, and 
21 were imperfect pattidari. Tlie total population in 1872 numbered 62,913 
souls (28,928 females), giving 612 to the square mile or 646 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,124 Hindus, of 
•whom 24,270 were females; 9,766 Musalmaas, amongst whom 4,645 were 
females ; and 23 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 3,243 Brahmans, of whom 1,408 were fe- 
males ; 3,269 Rajputs, including 1,321 females ; 3,336 Baniyas {1,581 females); 
-whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 43,276 souls, of whom 19,960 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin- 
guished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauban (582), Solankhi 
(79), Tomar, Pramar, Sikharwar, Parihdr, Rathor, Katiya, Pundir (1,383), 
Gahlot (92), Bais (131), Jadon, Dhakra, Badgfijar (223), Gaur, Gaurahar 
(406), Janghara, Bangar, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Kachhwaha, Kirfir, Jadu- 
bansi. Tank, Porach, Sengar, Maharwar, Jaiswar, Gaharwar, Tonia, and Kon- 
dair clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than one thousand members each Kachhi or Murao (2,667), Ahir (3,358), 
Lodha (14,735), Khakrob (1,316), Kahar (1,871), Hajjam (1,146), Chamar 
(7,406), Gadariya (1,652), and Kori (1,615). The following have between 






Average * 

Class of well. 

Number. 

Number 

of 

runs. 

I oral 
area 

irrigated. 

Area 
irrigated 
from each 
run. 

Depth to 
water. 

! 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

Kuchcha, ... 

Dhenkli, 

292 

1,537 

S5 

490 

1,568 

35 

3,387 

99 

6 9 

7'i 

2-83 

18-11 

33-21 

8 91 

6-73 

6’24 

4'51 

Total, 

1,794 

2,093 

14,639 
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one hundred and one thousand members, Kiyath (561), Barhai (884), Ma-^ 
h4jan(725), Dhuna or Kandera (290), Darzi (206), Dhobi (SOS), Kumhar 
(808), Bharbhiinja (188), Son4r orZargar (335), Khatik (175), Tell (579), 
Banjara (136), and Cbbipi (302). Dividing the agricultural population amongst 
proprietors and cultivators, we have amongst the proprietors, Th£curs 
possessing 21 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Kayaths, 5 ; 
Baniyas, 7 ; Ahirs, 2 ; Garariyas, 3 ; Musalmans, 43, and Europeans, 14 per cent, 
of the total area, Thakurs comprised also 14 per cent, of the cultivating com- 
munity ; Brahmans, 9 per cent. ; Lodhas, 27 ; Ahirs, 11 ; Kachhis, 8 ; Chamars, 
5 ; Kahars and Garariyas, 3 each ; Kayaths, Baniyas, Barhais and Khakrobs, 
2 each, and Musalmans and others, each 6 per cent, of the population actually 
recorded as cultivating the soil (5,993) at settlement. Out of a total demand 
of Es. 51,251, the sum of Rs. 18,739 was then paid by men who owned more 
than one village; Rs. 18,918 were paid by villages in w^hich sharers were few in 
number, and villages owned by numerous coparceners paid Rs. 13,594. Property 
is, therefore, not much subdivided in this parganah and the whole proprietary 
body numbered only 489 souls at settlement. In the portion of the parganah 
held free of revenue there are 13 holders of seer, 205 hereditary tenants, occu- 
pying 1,678 acres, and 199 tenants-at-wdll, holding 723 acres. The rent of 
occupancy tenants in the revenue-free villages averages Rs. 2 per acre, and of 
the tenants- at-will, Es, 2-7 per acre. The following table shows the statistics 
of the portion of the parganah paying revenue to Government : — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number of 
holders. 

Area held by pay- 
ing 

fi a 

^ e3 M .S 

Total aver- 
age area held 
by each in 
acres. 

Total cash 
rent. 

Average 
cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional 
distribution 
per ceot. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Es. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer),.,. 

476 

5,859 

... 

12 

9,630 

1 10 3 

11 

Occupancy tenants, 

2,153 

22,864 

932 

a 

58,482 

2 9 1 i 

45' 

Teiiants-at-wilij 

3,004 

18,6r:6 

1,962 

7 

55,829 

2 15 11 

40 

Bent-free. 

836 

2,097 

... 

... j 

... 

... 

4 

Total, 

6,469 

48,975 

2,894 


123,941 


100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. ^ ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 351 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
.priests, doctors, and the like; 2,653 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 636 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 10,031 in agricultural operations; 3,633 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
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Tegetable, mitieralj and animal. There were 250 82 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 544 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,630 as landholders, 28,793 as 
cultivators, and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,230 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
33,985 souls. Bilnim is an old Akbari parganah formerly included in dastlir 
Marahra, sirkar Koil and subah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to 
Eta in 1845, and has suffered little change in area since the cession. 

BhakGx\in, Bhargaon or Bharugaon, a village in parganah Azamnagar, 
on the banks of the old Ganges, lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion, in 1865, numbered 2^455 souls, and in 1872 was 2,439. The name is said 
to be derived from Bhargav or Bhargahana, a rishi or saint of remote antiquity* 
A number of Muhammadan tombs are found in the vicinity, from which it is sup- 
posed that it was the scene of some great battle. There are two shrines (dargahs) 
here, one of which belongs to a former pir of the Chishtis, and the other to some 
unknown person, but in the lapse of time it has been forgotten in which of the 
two tombs the Chishti lies buried. The residents of Bhargain are mostly 
Bh^ttis, a low and troublesome sub-division of Muhammadans. The village 
was presented after the mutiny to Asa Singh, a neighbouring landholder, for 
supposed good services during the rebellion. 

Dharauli, a small village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsii Aliganj in the 
Eta district, is distant from Eta 24 miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
343 souls. The village is situated on the Eta and Aliganj i^oad, and is the 
head-quarters of a police sectional division. 

Dhaulesar, a large village of parganah Marahra and tahsii Eta in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta 10^ miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,308 souls. This is one of the Pachbhaiya ” villages of the Chauhans. 
The remains of a fine old fort are still to be seen here. 

Dhumri or Dliamri, a village on the banks of the Kali nadi in parganah 
Barna and tahsii Aliganj of the Eta district, lies on the road from Eta to Ali- 
ganj, 18 miles to the east of Eta. The population, in 1865, numbered 1,760 
souls, and in 1872 was 1,723. Dhumri was founded by one Dharm Gyani, a 
resident of Nagariya, now a hamlet belonging to Dhumri. He built a fort 
to the south-west of the village, where he was afterwards killed in a fight. 
Dhumri is a flourishing little trading town, and is noted for its grain, cotton, and 
the coarse sacking known as ^HcU pattV^ made from the $an ( Hibiscus cwnabinus ) 
mid sani ( Croiolaria jutieea)^ which are grown in great quantities In the bli'dr 
plains to the south. There is a fair export in this article as far as Calcutta. 
Act. XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192. The number of 
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lioiises in tlie town during the same year was 588, and of these 178 were assess- 
ed with a house-tax averaging Es. 2-11-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per 
head of the population. This with the balance from the previous year gave an 
income of Rs. 483, of which Rs. 482 were expended in wages and public 
improvements. 

Ditndwa'raganj, a small, trading town in parganah Patiali and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is situated on the Sahawar and PatiiUi road, 22 miles 
north-east of Eta. The population, in 1865, was 5,817, and in 1872 was 5,414, of 
whom 2,778 areHindii3(l,358females) and 2,636 areMiisalmans (1,353 females). 
The area of the town is 65 square acres, giving 83 souls to the square acre. The 
town is made up of the two sites of Dundwaraganj and Dundwara Khas, 
separated from each otlier by a strip of open country, but close enough to be 
regarded as one. There are sixteen muhallas or wards. Tradition has it 
that the land on which the village is built was formerly in the possession of 
Kont Rajputs, who were expelled by Shahab-ud-dia Ghori in 1194 A.D., and he 
settled here a colony of Dundiya Kayaths, from whom the present name is 
derived. The or market was built by Shuj '-at Khan, the brother-in-law 
of the Farukhabad Naw4b. Markets are held every Monday and Tuesday. 
The residents are chiefly Shaikh zamindars, Jiilahas, and Mahajans, The 
Chaukidari x\ct (XX. of 1856) isin force in the town, and in 1873-74 support- 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 672. The number of houses in the towm during the same year was 1,580, 
and of these 447 ^vere assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-8-11 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 4 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 1,160, of which 
Es. 1,154 were expended on wages and public improvements. 

Dundwaraganj, or Ganjdundwara as it is sometimes called, contains a ba- 
zar, market-place, and a sarai, and its centre roadway is 
a busy place. {Some of the shops, especially those 
for the sale of cloth and blankets, are well built, and altogether, although strictly 
a country town and much isolated, it presents a fairly prosperous appearance. 
The Dundwara Khas portion is a great agricultural village, containing many large 
mnd-built houses and enclosures belonging to the Musalman zamindars. In 
Dundwaraganj the inhabitants are also principally Musalmans, among whom the 
weaver section is the most important. Both villages are narrov/ and of no great 
size, but are situated on a well-raised site. The short road which joins them is 
wide and metalled, and both are in communication with Patiali and Sahawar 
% ^ unmetalled road. Dundwaraganj consists, as regards its, more public 
places, of an open space to the north-west outskirt, where the sweetmeat-sellers’ 
shops are situated. This space communicates with the sarai, which again opens 
on the bazar roadway, which runs from west to east for some little dist^iice 
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with shops on each side to join the market-place^ In the sard! of the sweet- 
meat-sellers’ bazar, on the roadway and in the market-place a very consider- 
able assemblage of country people takes place at market time, which occurs 
every Monday and Thursday. The sarai is small and mud-built, but clean, 
with a clear central space, w’hich is shaded by two fine nun trees. Entered 
from the west, the bazar road commences with a small mosque on each 
side, built respectively by the butchers and inn-keepers of the town, and giving 
rather a pleasant appearance to the commencement of the busy street. 
The roadway, as it leaves the open country, rises considerably, and main- 
tains its higher level from end to end. It is metalled throughout, and 
has brick-built drains on each side close to the rather well-looking shops, 
for the roadway is not very broad. The market-place is a small open 
square at the eastern end of the south side of the bazar, and contains a 
good well. Houses with shops surround it in great parts, and the bazar road, 
continued a little distance beyond the square, ends in the metalled roadway to 
Dundwara Khas. This town, though small, contains many comparatively 
wealthy residents, and is doubtless much thought of and frequented by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages. To the east of Dundwaraganj stands 
the school, a new building of earth on a clean open site (C. P. ). 

Eta, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Agra division, 
is situated on the north side of the grand trunk road in parganali Eta-Sakit, 
in lat. 27°33'-50'’' and long. 78°-42'-25''''. The population of the town, 
in 1865, numbered 6,507 souls, and in 1872 there were 8,044 inhabitants, of 
whom 5,884 (2,277 females) were Hindus, 2,150 (885 females) were Musalmans, 
and ten were Christians. The town has been the head-quarters of the district 
since 1856 A.D., before which Patiali and Sirhpura both held that place suc- 
cessively and gave their names to the district. The area of the town, including 
Mayneganj, built by the late Mr, P. 0. Mayne, c. B., amounts to 1 10 acres, or 
excluding Mayneganj, to 93 acres, giving 86 souls to the square acre. 

: Eta is only an over-grown village opened oat by metalled roads and of 

no importance beyond being the head-quarters of the 
district. The principal market-place is Mayneganj, on 
the outskirts of the town on the Grand Trunk road. It consists of two cir- 
cles of shops joined by a centre part which is open and planted with trees and 
contains twq good wells. To the west of the ^anj is the new part of Eta well 
supplied with good metalled rpads and containing the tahsili school, built like 
a small church vrith a square steeple. The school-room is large and well 
ventilated, and the site is open though low. A small boarding-house, in good 
condition, is attached to the school. To the east of Eta, is Raja Dilsukh Eai’s 
temple, an extraordinarily high and durable edifice, built after the Raja’s own. 
design. Close to it is a large tank with a handsome flight of steps of block 
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kunkur leading on all sides to the water. Near tbe temple is tke scliool-hoiis© 
built by the Raja and presented to the residents of the town. This structure 
stands on a well-selected site, open on all sides with neatly laicUout and shady 
grounds. The public-rooms are raised high above the ground-level by a terrace- 
like plinth supporting massive pillars and wide oval arches. Behind the school- 
house and facing the Grand Trunk road stands the neat little municipal hall. 
In the town itself mud houses predominate, but most of the streets are metalled 
and drained. To the east of the town and amid the buildings is an open spot, 
which contains a public well shaded by an immense banyan tree, and is a place 
of resort for the people of the neighbourhood. The munsifi and dispensary 
are well-placed and well-cared for buildings. The tahsili lies beyond the Eaja’s 
temple, with its buildings enclosed by a great mud wall. The houses of the 
civil residents are few and scattered. Altogether the site is level and almost 
low, and in former times it was subject to floodings which lodged in the numer- 
ous water-holes about. Mr. Mayne made a cutting into the great tank on the 
eastern outskirt aud thence to the Isan nadi, distant four miles, which remedied 
this evil, but both require to be kept clean and deepened periodically to remove 
the accumulations of silt. 

There are markets on Mondays and Fridays, when dl dye from Bundelkhand, 
indigo-seed, cotton and sugar are the staple articles of 
trade. The Municipal Act is in force in Eta, and the 
affairs of the town are managed by a committee of 15 members, of whom five 
are official and ten are elected by che tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 amounted to Re. 0-15-7 per head of the papulation. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the income and expenditure for several years :■ — 


Keceipts. 

CO 

It- 

t'- 

00 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

CO 

»>« 

t 

C1| 

Jr- 

00 

CO 

w 

2 

wo 

4» 

>N. 

CO 


Ks 

Rs. 

Ks. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Opening balance, 

357 

790 

1,531 

Collection, 


958 

9 23 

968 

CJass 1 — Food and drink, 

4,458 

4,913 

5,451 

Head-office, 


. 62S 

322 

358 

,, II. — Animals for 

38 

40 

44 

Original works, 


1,783 

3,047 

2,411 

slaughter. 




Supervision, 


45 

42 

69 

„ III. — Fuel, &c., 

463 

682 

682 

Repairs, &c., 


742 

607 

917 

„ IV.— Building mate- 

296 

316 

305 

Police, 


1,013 

1,021 

1,032 

rials. 




Education, 


174 

234 

360 

„ V — Drugs, spices,... 

419 

476 

605 

Conservancy, 


937 

933 

1,072 

„ IV. — Tobacco, 

369 

471 

460 

Charitable grants, 


189 

210 

192 

,, Tll. — Textile fabrics, 

630 

7o7 

734 

Lighting, &c., 


465 

481 

343 

„VIII.— Metals, 

291 

303 

172 

Gardens, 


143 

160 

168 

Total octroi, 


7,808 

8,453 

Refunds, 


913 

693 

635 

Fines, 

119 

160 

>36 

Miscellaneous, 


263 

S4S 

807 

Miscellaneous, 

1,141 


1,292 






Founds, 

194 

172 

267 






Extraordinary, 

168 

466 

152 

. 1 




1 8,911 


Total, 

8,9 i 3 

10,441 

11,831 

Total, 


8,153 


9,322 
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Statement showing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption per head 

of the population. 



Net imports in 


Consumption 

per head in 




1872-73. 

187S-74. 

187 

2-73. 


1873 

-74. 


Articles. 




























<u 

.5 

i 

g3 



CD 


a 

C3 


<D 

53 



O* 


§ 

> 

& 
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> 



Mds. 

Es. 

Mds. 

Es. 

M. s. 

c. 

Es. a. 

P 

M. s. 

c. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Grain, ... ... 

62,080 

6,856 

60,274 

6,619 

6 8 

14 

0 13 

6 

7 19 

10 

0 13 

2 

Sugar refined, 

1,516 

««• 

1,994 

... 

0 7 

7 

... 


0 9 

14 



Ditto unrefined, 

7,286 

... 

6,880 

... 

0 36 

1 

... 


0 34 

4 



Ghi, ... 

706 

... 

981 

... 

0 3 

8 



0 4 

14 

*• • 


Other articles ol food, 

'4,G68 

12,4 VS 

8,27 i 

14,21 1 



1 8 

8 

... 


1 12 

3 

Animals for slaughter, 

... 

hds. 2,222 

hdfc 

. 1,280 

... 


hd. i 


... 


hds. 


Oil, ... ... ] 

528 

... 

768 

... 

0 3 

2 

... 


0 3 

12 

««• 

Oil-seeds, 

2,012 


1,830 

... 

0 8 

9 

... 


0 9 

1 



Fuel, &c., ... 

Building materials, 

22,593 

... 

30,839 


2 28 

6 



3 £3 

4 

• ft* 


430 

7,529 

9,270 

0 2 

2 

0 14 

11 

... 


1 2 

4 

Drugs and spices, ... 
Tobacco, 

1,324 

11,993 

1*775 

14,665 

0 *6 

10 

1 7 

10 

0 8 

12 

1 13 

2 

European cloth, ... 
Native cloth, 


1 1,23,485 

... 

94,31? 

38,47S 

> 


1 15 6 

6 

; 


11 10 
4 1.2 

6 

6 

Metals, 

... 

27,261 

i ■■■ 

35,9t{ 

n ... 


3 6 


y 

.L_ 


r’ 

6 


The town is said to have been founded about five hundred years ago by 
Sangrara Singh, a Chauhan Thakur and descendant of 
Prithiraj of Dehli. This chief then resided at Pahor, 
a village one mile south of Eta. He had come out to hunt in the direction of 
Eta and was so delighted with the locality that he determined to build a town 
on the spot. While digging for the foundations with a dagger he happened to 
strike on a bricky and gave the place the name of ^n^a, meaning ‘ a place of 
bricks’ and hence is derived the name Eta. A similar fable is narrated of the 
origin of the name Etaw^a (Intawa). Local tradition makes Eta to have been 
the site of an older town named Aurangabad, which had been deserted and was 
at that time a jungle. Sangram Singh built a mud fort which is still in exist- 
ence to the north of the town, and for several generations his descendants 
occupied the surrounding territory, with the title of Raja, until the mutiny, when 
Raja Damar Singh rebelled and Ms property was confiscated, while he lost the 
title of Raja. 

ETA-SAKfT, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north-west by 
parganah Marahra ; on the south-west by the Mainpuri district ; on the 
north and north-east by parganahs Sahawar-Karsdna and Sirhpura; on 
the east by Sirhpura and Sonhar, and on the south by the Mainpuri district 
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Physical features. 


la 1872-7S tho total area comprised 164,554 acresj of which 86,784 acres 
were cultivated (56,591 acres irrigated and 2,460 acres tardi), 17,397 acres 
were cultiirable, and 60,373 acres were barren. The parganah is com- 
posed of the old taluka of Eta on the north, joined to parganah Sakifc on the 
south. The united parganah consists, for the main part, 
of an unbroken flat interspersed with large tracts of 
usa7*j which occur sometimes in isolated patches, and again in continuous wastes 
of miles in extent. A wide strip of high-1 jing bfdr or sandy soil stretches 
along the whole course of the Kali nadi, breaking into sandy undulations 
which slope down to the narrow strips of tardi along the river-bed. With the 
exception of a few villages bordering on Sonhar and this Kali tract, the soil 
throughout is a fair ddmat, shading off in places to a soil of a lighter quality. 
BImr or sand only forms 9*5 per cent, of the cultivation. The Isan nadi 
flows through the parganah and forms a drainage channel to carry oflp the surface 
moisture and superfluous water from the canal. It runs generally in a narrow 
deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding the adjacent lands only in 
the heaviest rains. In one place, close to wdiere it is crossed by the Shikohabad 
road, the adjoining country is naturally low and is inundated from the river, 
and used largely for rice cultivation. In some places the Isan is used for irriga- 
tion for the rahi crops diiriug the early part of the season by being dammed across. 
Kuchcha wells are possible all over the parganah, and are extensively used 
wherever they have not been supplanted by the canal. The number of wells and 
the area irrigated from each is shown below : - 


Class of well. 

Number. 

■1 

Number 

of 

runs. 

Area 

irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 
depth 
of water. 

Average 
depth 
to water. 

Pokka, 

1,768 

5,027 

24, .951 

496 

Il'O 

17*98 

Kuchcha, .... 

3,500 

4,578 

19,381 

4-24 

7-65 i 

17*12 

JJhenkli, 

12 

12 

19 

] 6 

4-0 

60 

Total, 

5,280 

9,G17 

1 

44,35 i 

... 

... 

... 


The former assessments of the Sakifc portion of the parganah from 1225 to 
Kscal history. 1244/a5/^ (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) was as follows 



Tear, 

j Demand. 

j Tear. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

1 

Demand. 


Ks. 


Rs. 


1 Ks. 


Rs. 

1 ■ 

Ks, 

1226, ... 

76,110 

1229, .M 

64,768 

1233, ... 

74,461 

1237, ... 

72,670 

1241, ... 

74,162 

1226, ... j 

65,040 

1230, ... 

65,464 

1234, ... 

74,500 

1238. ... 

72,620 

1242, ... 

74,274 

1227, ... 

64,637 

1231, ... 

74,304 

1235, ... 

74,342 

, 1*239, ... 

72,620 

1243,. ... 

13^081 

1223, 

64,687 

X232, ... 

74,304 

i 1236, ... 

: 74,888 

i . ■ " 

1240, ... 

74,249 

1244, ... 

73,101 
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The assessment in 1840 was made at a revenue ofRs. 75,842, which gave an 
incidence of Es. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivation. In taluka Eta, the settlements 
from 1210 to 1212 fasli (1802-3 to 1804-05 A.D.) were made with the Raja 
of Eta as talukadar, and ho was continued^ in pos'session at the settlements from 
1213 to 1215 and from 1216 to 1220. In 1221, the estate was brought under 
direct management, hut the settlement for 1222 to 1226 was again made with 
the Raja.^ Arrears accrued in 1223, and the settlement was annulled and 
separate farming arrangements were made for each village from 1224 to 1235 
jasZi (1816-17 to 1827-28 A.D. ). The settlement was then revised and en- 
gagements were again taken from Raja Megh Singh. The revenue demand 
from 1225 to 1244 fasli was as follows : — 


Year. 

Demand. 

SO 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 


Us. 

Es. 


Rb. 


Rs. 

S225, 

6],6A;5 1229, ... 

63,216 

' 1233. ... 

68,363 

1237, ... 

67,836 

1226, 

62 940 1230, ... 

62,899 

1234, 

68,363 

12:d8, ... 

67,201 

1227, ... 

63,216 1231, ... 

68,351 

1235, ... 

68,379 

1239, ... 

67,201 

1228, 

63,216 1232, ... 

68,951 

1236, ... 

6 -,364 

1240, ... 

67,097 


In 1840, Mr. G. Edmonstone proposed to continue the arrangement with 
the Raja but the Board directed him 3 to make a sub-settlement with the village 
proprietors or their mukaddams, who were to be recorded as biswadars, paying 
a certain sum as malikdna to the Raja of Eta as talukadar. The result of this 
arrangement was that out of a total of 147 estates, 128 were settled with the 
village proprietors, and 19 only, in which the proprietors were not forthcoming, 
or where the Rajahad entire possession of the management, were settled with him 
as proprietor. The amount of malikdna seems to have been fi.ved at 29 per cent, 
on the revenue. The results of this arrangement, taking the two parganahs as 
one, was a revenue of Rs. 1,43,927, and a malikdna of Rs. 16,228. In Eta alone 
Mr. Edmonstone imposed a revenue of Rs. 68,486, amounting to about 61 to 62 
per cent, of the assets and falling at Re. 1-15-7 on the cultivation. 

Though the famine which pressed so heavily on the parganahs on the 

The revision. severely felt here, it 

was considered necessary to revise the assessment. The 
revision was made by Mr. Cocks, who says that it was the addition of the 
malikdna ruined the mukaddams, but as the malikdna was little more than 
17 per cent, of the assets (being 29 per cent, of a revenue really asssessed 
on 59'7 per cent, of the rental assets), and the total demand was only 76'7 per 
cent, of the assets, the cause of the break-down must be looked for elsewhere. 

^Board’s Eec„ April 3, ISIS, No. 21; February 26, 1812 ; No. 23. ^ Ihid Ti,r,« e 

18 U. No. 26 ; October 30, 1817, January I, 1823, No?. 29 31 : March 24. 1824 No 3- June o ’ 
1828, No, 3 : April 5. 1826, So. 2. ^ agth April, 1840. 

S . . 





It may be suggested that the newness of the position and an nnfamiliarity with 
the*c1uties of proprietors holding direct from Government had much to do with 
the failure. In parganah Sakit, Mr. Cooks merelj says that the want of manage- 
ment and honesty on the part of the zamindars” led to the deterioration of the 
parganah. Whatever may have been the causes, balances accrued in five years 
in Sakit amounting to Ks. 18,5495 or 24 per cent, of the revenue, and in 
Eta to Rs. 35,478, or 42 per cent, of the demand. In Eta, 9 estates were 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and were bought in by Government 
in default of purchasers ; 17 estates were held in direct management ; 9 were 
farmed, and many others were transferred either by mortgage or private sale. 
Eventually in Sakit a reduction of Rs. 5,214, or 7 per cent, of the revenue, was 
made over 58 villages, and in Eta the reduction amounted to Rs. 4,468, or 6*5 
per cent, of the demand over 70 villages. The general result for the united 
parganah was a revenue of Rs. 1,34,245 and a malikdna of Rs. 1,4,958, fall- 
ino' at Re. 1~13“9 on the cultivated acre ; in Eta at Re. 1-13-6 and in Sakit 
at Re. 1-13-11. At the expiration of the settlement the revenue stood at 
Es. 1,33,216 and the raalikdna at Rs. 14,736, and owing to the increase in culti- 
vation, theineidenee of the revenue on the cultivated acre fell to Re. 1-8*6. 

The malikdna of the Eta villages was enjoyed by the Raja until the mutiny,’" 
after which the whole of his estates were confiscated 
rraiiifeis. Raja ol Eta. Government for rebellion; the fiiraily characteristic 

of unswerving loyalty and adherence to the British Government,” which is pro- 
minently noticed by Mr. Edmonstone, appearing to have died out with the 
representative then in possession, Raja Megh Singh, as the estates of his son, 
Raja Dainbar Singh, w’ere confiscated for rebellion. The only villages w^hicli 
escaped forfeiture in this parganah w’ere seven, which had been set aside for 
the niaiiitenance of the Rani, and had been recorded in her name. These have 
descended to the grandson of Raja Daniar Singh, the son of his daughter, 
wlio was married to a Rajput noble in the Jaipur territory, and are the only 
remnants of the ancestral property now left to the family. The other villages 
.settled direct with the Raja wdiich were still in his actual possession at the time 
of the mutiny were given in reward to loyal subjects ; the malikdna income 
however from the villages sub-settled with the mukaddams was not given away, 
but, having become the property of Government by the the act of confiscation, 
iias been, since the mutiny, credited, together with the actual demand, as reve- 
nue. Two villag^es form an exception in which the Raja’s right to molikdna 
had, antecedent to the mutiny, been sold by auction under a civil court decree. 
The malikdna in these villages too was at first confiscated and credited to Go- 
vernment with the rest, biit the auction-purchasers made good their claim in the. 
civil courts, and obtained a decree against Governmvmt which was not contest- 
0 cl, entitling them to receive the malikdna^ 
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The records relating to the period preceding the mutiny have been destroy 
^ , ■ ed and the statistics of .transfers can only be given from 

1857 to 1870. During this period I7j891 acres of cult! ‘ 
vation, paying a revenue of Es. 29,380, were transferred by private sale for a sum 
of Es. 3,92,358, which gives an average of Es. 21-14-1 1 per acre and 13*4 years 
purchase of the land revenue. Between 1857 and 1863 the price was Bs. 18-6-1 
per acre for 7,327 acres, and between 1864 and 1870 this had risen to Es. 24-6-3 
per acre for 15,697 acres. Between 1857 and 1870, 2,884 cultivated acres, pay- 
ing a revenue of Es. 4,886, were sold by auction for Es. 32^046, giving an aver- 
age rate of Es. 11-1-9 and 6'6 years’ purchase of the revenue, and during the 
same period 7,032 cultivated acres, paying a land-revenue of Rs. 12,388, were 
transferred by mortgage, giving a cultivation value of Es. 10-13-1 per acre and 
6*1 years’ purchase of the revenue. Altogether 27,807 acres of cultivated land 
changed hands at an average price of Es. 17-15-11 per acre and 10‘7 years’ pur- 
chase of the land-revenue. By far the largest portion of the transfers have been 
effected by private arrangement, and tliis is the best test of the value of the land, and 
all through the rise in value is remarkable. It should be noted, however, that as 
a number of the transfers have been of the biswadars’ rights in villages paying 
malikcma, the general average price per acre and number of years’ purchase of 
the revenue must conseq^uently have been materially reduced, as the malikdna 
has been included in the revenue of the transferred share, and estates so bur- 
dened woiild of course bear a lower marketable value than those assessed at 
the usual standard. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 


Total 


Unassessed, 



acres. 

Barren. 

Revenue 

free. 

Old 

waste. 

Newly 
aban- i 
cloned. 

1 

Irri- 

g:ated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Fasti settlement^ ... 
Present ditto, 

158,046 

164,554 

i 68.904 

I 60,373 

882 

1 

5,450 

14,844 

10,778 

2,553 

5?, 847 
59,051 

19.185 

27,733 

72,032 

86,784 


Assessable area. 


Culiurable. 


Cultivated. 


Of the area entered as irrigated, 2,460, acres are tardi land and of the area 
^ ^ entered as old waste, 1,731 acres are under groves. 

From these figures it will be seen that cultivation has 
increased nearly 20*5 per cent, and irrigation by 11 per cent. Cultivation 
has principally increased in the dry area : hence the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has fallen from 73 to 67*6 per cent. Khaidf crops occupy 45*5 per 
cent of the total cultivation as compared with 38 6 per cent, in 1840 : the 
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cultivation of cotton has increased from 4-5 to 9-1 per cent, of the total 
cultivation ; of sugar-cane from 0-5 to 0-9 per cent.; of rice from 1-0 to 
3-4 per cent., and of indigo from 0 to 1-7 per cent. In the rahi, the 
cultivation of wheat has risen from 21,195 acres to 23,383 acres, and of 
barley from 10,509 to 16,798 acres, supplanting so far the inferior raJi crops. 

The new settlement was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Ridsdale and came into 
effect from July, 1873. He found the actual assets of the parganah corrected 
for lands cnltirated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average culti- 

Present settlement. I'ates, and for lands held on division of produce 

by estimate, amounted to Rs. 2,72,242, giving an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 3-2-1 per acre. His assumed average rent-rates, graduated for 
each class of soil distinguished as wet or dry, gave a total valuation of 
Rs. 3,56,957, to which must be added from miscellaneous sources Rs. 3 500 
or a total of Rs. 3,60,457 . Malikdna has been remitted except in two instances, 
where the Raja’s rights were purchased before the mutiny. Mr. Ridsdale 
ultimately assessed at Rs. 1.84,300, falling at Rs. 2-1-11 on the cultivaUon 
and giving an increase of 38'4 per cent, above the existing revenue without 
malikdna. In the villages which did not before pay malikdna the rise has been 
37 per cent., and in those where malikdna had been previously paid only 10 
per cent. The average rent-rate implied by the new revenue is Rs. 4-3-10 
per acre. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates 
have been applied wet, 10,096 acres; dry, 638 acres ; and tardi, 

36 acres; total, 10,770 acres: mattiydr — wet, 5,760 acres; dry, 2,989 acres; 
and tardi, 1,347 acres; total, 10,096 acres: diimat — wet, 39,525 acres; dry, 
17,370 acres; and tardi, 1,053 acres; total, 57,948 acres: Mtir— wet, 'l,210 
acres; dry, 6,736 acres; and tardi, 24 acres; total, 7,970 acres, out of a 

cultivation amounting to 86,784 acres. The rent-rates applied are given at 
page 82. a 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Eta-Sakit contained 434 in- 
Population. habited villages, of which 242 had less than 200 in- 

habitants ; 129 had between 200 and 500, 53 had be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 ; and eight had between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns con- 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants were Eta with 8,044 and Saldt with 5 415 
mhabitants. The settlement records show 291 estates, of which 219 were zaiiu- 
dari, 19 were perfect, and 52 were imperfect pattiddri, and one was bhaydchara. 

• numbered 124,870 souls (56,144 females), 

giving 485 to the square mile or 767 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
aocordmgto religion, there were 116,997 Hindus, of whom 52,545 were females; 
^863 Musalmans amongst whom 3,595 were females ; and ten were Christians, 
D^istribntmg the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 9,o80 Brahmans, of whom 4,106 were females; 7,342 Rajpfits including 
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SjOBl females; 2,709 Baniyas '(15264 females); whilst tte great mass of the 
population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of ' 97, 366' souls, of whom 44,1 14 are females. The Brahman 
and Bauiya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhan (4,512), Solankhi (469), Tomar 
(941), Pramar (95), Sikharwar (62), Parihar, Rathor (138), Katiya, Pundir 
(102), Sisodiya, G-ahlot (153), Bais (116), Jadon, Dhakra, Badgujar (195), 
Graur, Ohandel, Gaiiraliar, Janghara (96), Bangar, Bhadauriya, Eaghubansi, 
Kachhwaha, Gaharwar, Katyar, Surajbansi, Kirar, Sombansi, Khatri, Kate- 
hiriya, Bachhal, Gautam, Bhal, Gohail, and Jadubansi clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand members 
each Kay ath (2,150), Kaclihi or Murao (8,061), Barhai (2,742), Mahajan 
(3,450), Ahir (17,610), Lodha (22,753), Khikrob (2,319), Kahar (4,073), 
Hajjam (2,439), Chamar (13,785), Dhobi (1,225), Gadariya (3,760), Kumhar 
(2,022), Kori (2,507), and Teli (1,584) The following have bet w’'een one 
hundred and one thousand members: — Gosliaiii (463), Dhiina or Kandera 
(668), Darzi (875), Dhobi (728), Dhanak (727), Bharblmnja (423), Jogi 
(427), Sonar or Zargar (752), Loh4r (128), Khatik (185), Nunera (556), 
Aheriya (117), Nat (186), and Banjara (352). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, the former numbered 1,465 souls, 
propde- amongst whom Thakurs possessed 35 per cent, of the 
total area of the parganah ; Brahmins held 14 per 
cent.; Kayaths, 25 per cent.; Baniyas, Europeans and Lodhas, each 3 per cent.; 
Ahirs 8 per cent., and Miisalmans, 9 per cent. Numerous proprietary bodies 
are rare, less than half the estates being held by more than four sharers, and of 
the rest, about two-thirds are owned by single proprietors aod one-third by less 
than four sharers. The Thakur proprietary body is almost exclusively Chauhan, 
including taluka Raj or, owned by Raja Khush41 Singh. Formerly they owned 
almost all the parganah, comprising the Rajor, Eta, Barauli, and Jirsmi estates. 
The Eta estate was nearly altogether confiscated for rebellion, and the Barauli 
and Jirsmi talukas passed into other hands by sale for arrears of revenue before 
1838 ; the former is now owned by Europeans, the Messrs. Maxw’-ell of Cawn- 
pore, in conneetion with their indigo-factories, and the latter was purchased by 
KayathS'Of SaMt, former commissariat contractors, who bought the estate' at 
auction for a nominal sum. ' Two ' other large estates, Kasbah 'Sahit ' and" its 
component villages, and taluka Manikpur, comprising 2 7-| villages — were the an- 
cestral property of the old Kamingoi family of Sakit, but they also were sold 
for arrears of revenue about the same period, and were purchased, the former by 
a Musalman commissariat servant, whose son still owns it, and the latter by the 
Kayath who bought Jirsmi, Thakurs comprise 12 per cent, of the cultivating 
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casies ; BralimanSj 12 per cent. ; Lodhas, 24 ; KachhiSj 13 ; ABirs, 14 ; Ghamars^ 
9 ; GararijaSj 3; Kah^rs, Khakrobs and MusalmaaS; 2 per cent.eacli, and other 
castes, 7 per cent, of the total population actually engaged in cultivating the 
soil (16,063). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultiyators. 


Area held on 

paying Total 

Number. average 

of ■ area held 

holders. by each 

In cash. In kind, acres 


Propor- 
tional 
distribu- 
ition per 
cent. 


Proprietors (seer), 
Occupancy tenants, 
Tenajits at-will, 
Kent-free, 


Rs. Rs. a. p.| 
34,338 2 7 10 

1,74, SOI 2 15 6; 

3S,4S7 3 8 9' 

578) ... I 


17,528 84,639 


2,48,202j 


iW 




The occupations of the poeple are shown in the statistics collected at the 

_ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. i t i " 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,809 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 1,991 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods • 25,050 in agricultural operations ; 5,265 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,319 persons returned as labourers 
and 518 as of no specified occupation. Takingthe total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,073 as landholders, 69,112 as cultivators, 
and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,447 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 68,726 souls. Taluka 
Fta was a portion of the old Akbari parganah of Sakit, and was separated from 
it in the last century and formed a distinct parganah up to 1872, when Eta and 
Sakit were united. Sakit formed the south-eastern portion of the present 
parganah. 

Faizpur Badariya, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by the Ganges ; on the south by parganahs Pachlana, Bilram and Soron ; on the 
west by the Aligarh district, and on the east by Aulai. In 1872-73 the area 
comprised 31j,504 acres^ of which 19,757 acres were cultivated (3,628 irrigated);, 
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6,004 acres were cuUurablej 32 were held free of revenue, and 5,711 acres 
were barren. 

This parganah and Anlai resemble in all respects the similar riverine par- 
ganali of Nidhpnr : they lie between the old bed of the* 
Physical feafcureB. Ganges and its present course, and have been formed 

by the recession of the river. The parganah is divided into three portions as in 
Nidhpur : (1) the Icatra or low-lying land on the river’s bank, which is subject 
to inundations from the Ganges ; (2) the danra or uplands, and the tar^di or low- 
lands adjoining the Biirhganga, or old bed of the Ganges. There is very little 
katra, as the encroachments of the river of late years has caused it almost to dis- 
appear. The danra comprises the greater portion of the area, and is here much 
superior to Aulai. It consists of a light thin soil, which deteriorates the further 
away it lies from the Ganges, and is worst as it approaches the Burhganga. Its 
value depends upon the level and the depth of the deposit ; wherever there is a 
depression, the soil is usually deep and good, and produces sugar and wheat, but 
only in favourable seasons, without artificial irrigation. This thick deposit of 
earth is usually called gaur» Water in the danra is foun<l at from eight to ten 
feet from the surface, and irrigation by means of the dhenkli or lever is practised. 
The iarailands of both the old and new Ganges is a fine rich soil, growing sugar 
and rice without irrigation; but the former is less valuable, being less open, and 
wanting in the means of escape for the water when the inundation is excessive, 
so that the w^ater often lodges and destroys the crop. Most of the land of the 
Ganges katra is classed as tardij but there is some high-lying land with poor soil 
which only grows barley. Ih^kharif crops at settlement showed a percentage 
of 57*5 on the total cultivation : sugar-cane, 10’6 per cent; cotton, 22*9, and 
cAan or fodder 5*8. In the rahi, wheat covered 27*8 per cent, of the total cuUiva-n 
tion, barley 11*8 and other crops only 2*9 per cent. The following statement 
shows the well capabilities at settlement ; — 


Class of wells. 

Humber, 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irrigat- 
ed for each 
run. 

Average 

^ Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Fiiklsa, 


8 

8 

17 

212 

9*50 

6-00 

Eiacboha, ... 


319 i 

319 

582 

l‘82 

6*09 

■„ rii ■ 

iJhenkli, ... . 


1,171 

1,171 

1,506 

1-28 

4*65 

1*97 

Total, 

.... 

1,498 

1,498 

2,105 

1 ■ - . 

... 

•*« 


The assessments of the first four settlements w*ere as follows : — ( 1) Ks. 42,866 ; 

(2) Es. 42,352; (3) Es. 47,576 ; and under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833; (4) Rs. 34,633. The revenue, before 


fiscal history. 
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the present or fifth settlement was made, was Rs. 32,027, giving a small decrease, 
due to loss by diluvion on the Ganges. The following statement compares 
the areas of the past and present settlements, and shows at once the pro- 
gress that has been made : — 




Unassessed, 

Cultnra- 

bie 

\Yaste. 

: Lately 
abandon- 
ed. 

Cultivated, 

Total 

i 

Total 

area. 

Eevenue- 

free. 

Barren. ^ 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total 

cultiva- 

tion. 

assess- 

able 

area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

'..P'ast settle- 
ment, . 
I'reseBt do., 

3(5,296 

31,5(H 

86 

32 

6,Tll 

8,894 

6,403 

i 

2,212 

601 

15,235 

3,628 

i 

2,428 

16,129 

1 

17,663 

19,767 

28,769 

25,761 


I ! 




'MK" 


I# 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,120 acres of tardi 
land. Notwithstanding the great loss by diluvion (13 per cent, of the total area) 
the cultivation has increased by 12 per cent, and had there been a proportional 
increase to the cultivation in the portion of the area lost to the parganah the total 
increase would have amounted to 28-5 per cent. The former settlement was 
made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district, and his revenue fell at Re. 1-3-3 
per acre on the assessable area and at Re. 1-15-5 per acre on the cultivation, thus 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-11 per acre : at the expiration of the 
settlement this fell to Re. 1-9-11 on the cultivation, and still 23 per cent, of the 
culturable area remained uncultivated. The new settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the attested rental of the village papers, 
corrected for lands tilled by proprietors and revenue-free holdings, by imposing 
average cultivators’ rates, and for land held on payments in kind (12 per cent, 
of the cultivation) by estimate, amounted to Rs. 58,434, giving an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-15-4 per acre. He next distributed the soils of the parga- 
nahs with the following valuations : 


Soil. 

A rea in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

1 

Soil. 

Area. 

Kate per 
acre. 

T«rSi-'r let ... 

„ 2nd ... 

Gauhan 1st 

II 2 nd •«« 

177 

943 

266 

1,546 1 

Es. a. 

8 0 

5 4 
10 8 

6 4 

Dumat, ist ... 

„ 2nd ... 

„ 3rd ... 

* Bhur, 

3,601 

2,485 

1,169 

9,591 

Bi. 

6 4 

S 15 

2 IQ 

1 5; 


The result ot tins calculation was a reuuai xio. hud 

decrease due to the area>nder groves (256 acres) was more than counter- 
balanced by taking into account the manufacture of sulphate of soda (hhdri). 
The waste land was poor though culturable, and, finally, Mr. Porter assessed at 
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50 per cent, of the assets, or Es. 31,1 10, falling at Ee. 1-3-4 per acre on the assess- 
ablearea and at Re. 1-9-2 per acre on the cultivation, and thus implying a rental 
of Rs. 62,220, or 6 per cent, above the corrected assets of the village papers. 
The demand was reduced in 37 villages, was raised in 18, and remained un 
changed in two, giving a total decrease of Es. 917, or a little moie than 3 per 
cent, on the existing revenue, which had been imposed under the 75 per cent, 
rule. The new assessment came into force in July, 1871. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Faiepur Badariya contained 92 
inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 
Papulation. inhabitants ; 28 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had 

between 500 and 1,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement 
records show 57 mahals or estates, of which 45 were zamlndari, six were perfect, 
and six were imperfect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,300 
aonls (1 1,157 females), giving 496 to the square mile, or 607 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 2 1 ,790 Hindus, of whom 
10,012 were females ; 2,498 Musalmtkis, amongst whom 1,139 were females ; 
and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,640 Brahmans, of whom 746 were females; 1,170 
Rajputs, including 481 females ; 659 Baniyas (329 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included iu “ the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 18,321 souls, of whom 8,456 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the re- 
turns. The Eajplits belong to the Chauhan (56), Solankhi (118), Tomar, Pra- 
m4r, Sikharwar, R4thor, Katiy.a, Pundlr, Gahlot, Bais, Jadon, BadguJaiq^Gaur, 
Gaurahar (695), Bangar, llaghubansi, Kachhwaha, Khar, Sombansi, Katehi- 
riya, Bachhal, Maharwar, Taila and Ehadhi clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census, the following show more than one thousand members each : 
Khohhi or Murfio (3,300), Ahir (3,499), KalAr (1,134), Chamkr (3,371), and 
Gadariya (1,067). The following have between one hundred and one thousand 
' members ;-K4yatb (378), Barhai (448), Mahajan (456), Lodha (895), Khakrob 
(553), Goshain'(125), Hajjam (372), Dhuna or Kandera (163), Dhobi (394), 
Kumhar (293), Kori (814), Nimera (486), and Tell (405). Distributing the 
agricultural population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former at settle- 
ment numbered 317 souls, and amongst them Thaknrs possessed 28 per cent. 

of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 8 
Cultivators and proprietors. _ Kayaths, 6 per cent. ; Baniyas, 2 per cent. ; 

Mahajans, 1 per cent. ; Abirs, 12 per cent.; Musalmans, 23 per cent., and 
Europeans, 12 per cent, of the total area. Thaknrs comprised 9 per cent, of the 
cultivating castes ; Brahmans, 14 ; Kachhis, 13 ; Abirs, lo; Chamtirs, 8; Musal- 
inans, 9; Gadariyas, 16 ; Kayaths, Kahars, Lodhas and Khakrobs, 3 per cent, 
each, and others 14 per cent, of the total population engaged in cultivation. 

■ x 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultivators. 


n laber 
of 
holders. 


Proprietors (seer), 
Occupancy tenants, 
Tenants-at-will, 
Eent-free, 

Total, ».* 


Area hid on pay- 
ing 


In cash. In kind 


317 
2,098 
1,1 as 

2h5 


3,856 


Acres. 

2,636 

10,018 

4,196 

490 


Acres. 

3’^’29 

1,:188 


Total 
average 
area held 
by each in 
acres. 


Total 
leash rents, 


Acres. 

8 

6 

5 


17,340 


2,417 


Es. 

4,427 

33,955 

10,619 


Average 
cash rate 
per acre. 


Rs. 


p. 

1 10 10 
3 6 3 

2 8 1 


Propor- 
tional dis- 
tribution 
per cent. 


in 

56 

29 

2 


48,901 


101 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

fige), 41 are employed in professional avocationSj such as Government servantsj 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 632 in domestic service, as personal servaiits^ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 314 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,214 in agricultural operations ; 890 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 923 persons returned as labourers and 245 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 824 as landholders, 14,913 as cultivators, and 8,563 
as engaged in occupations unconnected and with agriciiiture. The educational 
statistics, whieb are confessedly imperfect, show 358 males as able to read and 
%vrite out of a total male population numbering 13,143 souls, Faizpur Bada- 
riva is named after the village of the same name, or Faizpur, on the banks of 
the river (Biirhganga),” which is now usually shortened to Badariya (see 
Badariya). Ill the time of Akbar it formed a portion of paro*anah Sahiswaii 
in dastiir and sirkar Biidaon, and was separated during the last century. Consider- 
able changes have occurred since the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833: 
fifteen estates have been transferred to Alio^arh and two have been cut away by the 
river : seven estates have been added by partition and one (Sotna) by resumption, 
HiMiiATNAGAR Bajeera, a village of pargaiiah Xidhpur and tahsll Aliganj 
of the Eta district, is situated 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, 
in 1865, numbered 2,215 souls, and in 1872 was 1,564. It was founded in 
the time of Ndwab Shujaafc Khan, the brother-in-law of Kawab Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, of Fanikhabad, by Himmat Singh, Eaja of Eta, At the 
settlement in 1838 it formed the head-quarters of a taluka consisting of 



a Himmat Singh and his successor had 


.ages 



kXdirba'ki. 

enjoyed a nankdr allowance of Hs. 4,591 per annum, which was then discon- 

tinuedd ...it?, 

Jaithra., a village of parganah Azamnagar of the Eta district, lies on the Em 

and Aliganj road at a distance of 24 miles from Eta. The population, in 1865, 
was 3,455, and in 1872 was 1,077. It is said to have been founded by Jaisukli 
Rai, grandson of Dhir Sahai, brother of Raja Ram Sahai, the Rdthor Thaknr 
who founded Rarapur. Jaisukh Rai is said to have been a worshipper of the 
Jaithri goddess, under whose protection he put his newly founded town, which 
was therefore called Jaithra. Jaisukh Rai’s house and a representation of its 
former owner in stone are still to be seen in the village. His descendants are 
poor cultivators. The village was formerly a part of the large talukadari owned 
by the Katiya Thakurs who had become Musalmans, but has since fallen into 
the hands of the money-lending Thaknr Raja of Awa Misa in the Agra district. 

JiRSMi, a Ohauhan village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tahsil Eta, m the Eta 
district, is distant 4| miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,413 
souls. Jirsmi was founded by Jagat Singh of Bilr4m, the ancestor of the 
former Ghauh4n Rajas of Eta, and is still looked on as the head of a tract 
of eight villages known as the Atbgaon Ghauhanan. ^ 

KjtDiRBAai, a village of parganah Faizpur Badariya and tahsil Kasganj m 
the Eta district, is distant from Ela 26 miles. The population, lu 1872, num- 
bered 881 souls. After the mutiny, a portion of this village was granted to 

some loyal Toinar Rajputs. ^ ^ • i? i 

KIdieganj, a village in parganah. Nidhpur and tahsili Aliganj o t le ta 

district, lies at a short distance from the Ganges, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,128 souls, aud in 1872 was 2,717. ihe 
Ganges, which formerly ran under the walls of the viUage, now approaches it only 
in the rains. The village is a mere collection of wretched mnd houses with a 
small bazar. To the west, on a liigh mound of earth, are the remains of a fort 
built of block kunkur ; also a tomb, partly in ruins, within which Shujaat Khan, 
from whom the present zamindars are descended, lies buried. He was killed in 
the battle of Dori, fighting on the side of his brother-in-law, the Hawab of 

Farukhabad,againsttheEohillas under Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The tomb has 
twice been struck by lightning. Beneath the fort are 

the brick-built houses of the present zamindars, the only 

decent-looking buildings, excepting one or two belonging to mahajans in the 
bazar, to be found in the whole place. K4dirganj is built on the site of a former 
village called Chilla Ohaun, inhabited by Taila Thakurs, a most turbulent and 
marauding race. They levied black-mail on all sides, stopped and plundered all 
vessels passing either up or down the Ganges. At length the outcry against 
their misdeeds became so great that Shujaat Khan was sent against them and 

1 Set. Eep. I, 3S3, Board's Bee, 
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utterly destroyed all the Tbakurs, but liking the spot, built himself a fort on the 
site of the former village, and settled people round about, and called the new 
village Kadirganj after an ancestor of his, Kadirdad Khan. In former times 
the fort enclosed a large area of ground, but the floods of the Ganges swept 
away a great piece of the iBOimd or Wiera on which it was built, and made the 
foundations of a large portion of the enclosing walls luisaie; these have^there-^ 
fore been pulled clown by Ghulam Kabi and his brother, the present zamindars^ 
who have disposed of the kuiikiir blocks for building purposes in FarukhidiacL 
The old gateway with its round towers still remains and is a land-mark for a 
great distance round. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Es, 1^2. 
The number, of houses in the town during the same year v/as 677, and of these 
244 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-5-9 per house assessed and 
Ee. 0-1-11 per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 33 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 366, of which Rs. 331 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

KAsganj, the most important towm in the Eta district, is situated 19 miles 
north of Eta in N. lat. and ' E. long. 

Population. TS^-dl^-SG'A In 1847 Kasganj, had 10,752 inhabit- 

ants ; in 1853, the population numbered 13,860, and in 1865, there were 15,107 
inhabitants. The site has an area of 149 square acres, giving 106 souls to the 
square acre. According to the census of 1872, there were 15,764 inhabitants, 
of whom 11,409 were Hindus (5,302 females) and 4,355 were Miisalrnans (2,069 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 73 landholders, 1,130 cultivators, and 11,561 persons pursuing occu- 
pations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 'was 
1 ,904, of which 483 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses during 
the same year was 2,811, of which 558 Avere built wdtli skilled labour, and of 
these 873 were occupied by Musalmaas. Of the 2,283 mud huts in the town, 
656 were owned by Miisalinaus. Taking the male adult pop illation, 5,133 (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than 40 males : — Beggars, 295; blacksmiths, 67; braziers, 86; butchers, 70; calico- 
printers, 81 ; cart-drivers, 51; confectioners, 228; cotton-cleaners, 86; cultivators, 
430; dyers, 61 ; ear-cleaners, 53 ; firework-makers, 82; fruit-sellers, 66; gold- 
smiths, 52 ; grain-parchers, 66 ; labourers, 344 ; merchants, 89 ; cloth -merchants, 
103 ; oil-makers, 90 ; petty dealers, 93 ; potters, 65 ; family priests, 89 ; school- 
masters, 61 ; servants, 833 ; shopkeepers, 399 ; sweepers, 192; tailors, 54; 
water-carriers, 206; weavers, 472 ; weighmen 101. 

The site on which Ka'^ganj is built is sufficiently raised to permit of the 
drainage flowing towards the Kali nadi, which runs 
about a mile and a quarter to the south-east of the 


The site. 
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town. There is a good proportion of brick-built houses^ which are shaded by 
many fine trees. A fine metalled road runs through the centre of the town 
from north to south and forms the principal bazar-way, whilst a second pas- 
ses from east to west, and the extremities of both are connected by a road which 
encircles the town round the north-west and south sides. Where the two prin- 
cipal roads meet, there are a number of good shops, forming a handsome octa- 
gon-shaped building, and thus providing an appropriate centre to the town. 
The shops on both roads are substantial, good buildings, and not only are the 
main streets metalled and drained, but many of the minor lanes also. The 
eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer classes of Hindus, is not so well kept 
as the remainder of the town. The public buildings are a municipal hall, late- 
ly completed ; the dispensary, a plain structure with round arches and placed 
on the north-east of and well within the town; the police-station and tahsili, 
both poor, unsuitable buildings; a good school with a large attendance of pu- 
pils, and the munsifi establisliei in an old Musalman building There are two 
jjardos or halting-places for carts and an excellent sarai, with a wide open court- 
yard well shaded with trees, within tlie town. A flue mosque remarkable for 
its curious roof and numerous minarets stands in the Muhammadan quarter. 
There are numerous public wells, and water is found close to the surface. 

Kasganj is a prosperous, busy, trading town, increasing in population and 

importance. It does a large trade in cotton, sugar, glii, 
Mimicipality. . ^ n Tv. 

incugo-seed and country produce generally. It possesses 

a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a committee of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom four are official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The inci- 
dence of the octroi in 1874-75 was Re. 0-12-8 per head of the papulation. 
The following statement shows the income and expenditure for several years : — 


TReceipts. 

CO 

1 

t'. 

CO 

r.. 

eo 

id 
r . 

1 

t- 

00 

Expenditure. 

! 

CO 

t- 

cJ| 

C30 

1873- 74. 

1874- 76. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

OpeainK balances, 

1.451 

1,849 

3,414 

Collection, 

1,988 

1,884 1,738 

Class I.— Food and drink, ... 

10,780 

8,746 

8,761 

Head-office, 

552 

233 223 

„ II. — A n i m a i s for 

61 

126 

iS8 

Supervision, 

360 

360 348 

slaughter. 




Original work. 

2,779 

2,523 3,283 

„ III,— Fuel, 

630 

771 

866 

Purchase of land, ... 

600 

800 

„ IV. — B uild in g material s, 

490 

474 

528 

Compensation, 


... ... 

„ V.— Drugs, spices, 

1,225 

! 075 

880 

Repairs, 

1.221 

1,421 1,332 

,p VI.— Tobacco, 

340 

481 

360 

Police, 

2,375 

2,399 2,414 

„ VIL — Textile fabrics, ... 

1,300 

1,319 

983 

Education, 

596 

601 964 

„ VilL— Metals, 

633 

540 

450 

Charitable grants, 

410 

427 852 





Conservancy, 

1,694 

1,772 1,937 

Total Octroi, 

15,469 

13,532 

13,016 

Lighting aad water- 

1,235 

895! 906 

Fines, 

130 

126 

164 

ing. 



Pounds, ... 

: 103 

139 

196 

Gardens, 

8 

66 191 

Extraordinary, 

94 

1,869 1 

26 

Miscellaneous, 

1,868 

1,949 818 

Miscellaneous, ... 

497 

429 

467 




Total, 

. . 1 

17,734 

17,944^ 

17,273 

Total, 

16,885 

14,530 18,204 
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The following statement shows the net imports in quantity or value for two 
yearSj and the consumption per head of the popaktioa : — 


Articles. 

Net imports in 


Consumption per head in 



1872-73 

’ 

1873-74. 


18 

72-73. 




18 

73-74. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

f 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 


Quan- 

tity, 

Value. 



Mds. 


Rs. 

Mds. 

Es. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

a. 

P* 

M. 

8. 

c. 

R. 

a. p 


Grain, 

145,045 


... 

134,941 


9 

8 

3 




8 

23 

7 




Sugar, refined, ... 

3,233 


... 

4,086 

... 

0 

8 

3 


... 


0 

10 

6 


... 


„ unrefined, 

47,815 


... 

59,666 

««* 

2 

1 

3 


... 


3 

32 

3 


... 


GM, 

1,773 


... 

1,839 


0 

4 

8 


... 


0 

4 

3 


... 


Other articles, ... 

... 


28,788 

... 

27,931 


... 


1 

13 

3 


... 


l 

12 

4 

Animals for 

... 


1,945 

... 

4,032 


... 


0 

2 

0 


... 


0 

4 

1 

slaughter. 


















Oil, 

6‘2 


... 

761 

... 

0 

1 

8 


... 


0 

1 

12 


... 


Oil-seeds, 

6,026 


... 

7,66J 

... 

0 

15 

10 


... 


0 

19 

6 


... 


¥uel, &c. 

... 


8,596 

... 

10,05^ 

r 



0 

8 

8 


... 


0 

10 

2 

Building materials 

, 1,296 


12,491 

1,081 

: 11,58J 

0 

2 

12 

0 

14 

C 

0 

2 

IS 

0 

11 

9 

Drugs and spices, 

5,254 


3,82<. 

f 4,5 6S 

; .3,14*3 

0 

4 

5 

0 

7 

5 

0 

11 

9 

0 

3 

2 

Tobacco, 

2,066 


... 

2,897 

... 

0 

5 

3 


... 


0 

7 

6 


... 


European cloth,... 

... 

) 

2,41,235 

( 

1,95,22£ 

* 

... 


• 5 

8 

tl 


... 


12 

6 

2 

Native cloth, ... 

... 

) 


t ... 

74,646 

... 



... 



... 


4 

1 1 

9 

Metals, 

... 


46,156 

... 

39,018^ 

... 


2 

4 

10 


... 


2 

7 

9 



Kasganj is said to have been founded by Yakut Kiian, alias Khan Bahadur 
Khan, the founder of Aliganj (see Aliganj) and the 
History. builder of the great mosque, during the viceroyalty of 

the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. On his death without issue, Khuda Baksh Khan 
became proprietor of the town, and after him Muhammad Baksh Kh4n. He 
sold it to Colonel James Gardner, and on the colonel’s death, it came into the 
hands of Sulaiman Shikoh Gardner, better known in Eta as Muna Sahib, who, 
in 1859, sold it to Dilsukh Rai, once an agent of the Gardner’s, now by means 
of his savings and the favour of the British Government, Raja and Honor- 
ary Magistrate.” The old military cantonment of Kasganj was burned down 
during Holkar’s raid into the Duab in 1804, In 1809, Colonel Gardner 
established cantonments for his cavalry at Kunwarpur, about two miles from 
Kasganj, and there they remained until 1828, when the Colonel resigned the 
command of his regiment. 
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The trade of Kasganj is principally a through trade. Thus in 1871-72 the dis- 
Trade. tribiition of saccharine substances showed as follows 


at 






Sugar. 

Bab. 

Gdr. 

Shira. 

Import in tnaundR paying duty, ... 

7,519 

30,160 

13,698 

6,740 

Ke-export, rcceiying refund, 

1 ,463 

... 

453 

33 

Passed through in bond or with passes, 

101,f-36 

657 

48,405 

6,748 

Actual local consumption, ... 

6,086 

30,160 

13,245 

6,707 

Actual amount of thr* ugh trade, ... 

103,289 

657 

48,858 

6,781 


During the sameyear 865886 maunds of grain and 1155251 maunds of rice passed 
through the town protected by passes. In 1874-75, the import of grain and 
rice rose to I785746 maunds ; the import of refined sugar was 10,53 1 maunds 
and of unrefined sugar {rob and gilr) was 39,286 maunds or if shira he added, 
41,527 maunds. 

Kusaxjl, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta district, 
lies 33 miles north-east of Eta, The population, in 1872, numbered 1,393 souls. 
In former times it was the residence of Kots and Bhars. In the time of Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori these were driven out by Khushal Singh, a leader of the Gaur 
Rajputs. 

Marahchi, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, 
is distant 12 miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 942 souls. 
It is situated on the roa I from Eta to Kasganj, and is the seat of some trade 
in agricultural produce. Near it is one of the seats of the Gardner family. 

MArahra or Mdrhara, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in 
tahsil Eta of the Eta district, is distant 12 miles to the north of the civil station. 
The population, in 1 853, numbered 6,020 souls ; in 1865 there were 9,982 inhabit- 
ants, and ill 1872 there were 9,214, of whom 4,584 were Hindus (2,253 females) 
and 4,630 were Musalnmns (2,434 females). The site has an area of 130 square 
acres giving 71 souls to thc’sqiiare acre. The to’vv n is divided into eleven muhallas 

■ , . or wards, the most noteworthy of which are the Kamboh, 

The site. . . ^ 

Pirzada, Kazi and Akabari. The Kamboh muballa is so 

named after the peculiar class of Musalmans who inhabit it, and of whom some 
account has been given under the Meerut district. Pirzada miihalla is occupied 
by Sayyids, who are mentioned in the district notice and hereafter. Kazis occupy 
the Kazi muhalla, and Shaikh families live in the Akabari quarter. The more im- 
portant inhabitants are the Musalmans, who have great influence throughout 
the district. One wide, drained and metalled road runs through the town from 
north to south. The smaller lanes are narrow and tortuous and as yet undrain- 
ed. There are two bazars ; the bazar to the north, is the smaller and has 
but poor shops, whilst the bara bazar has larger and better shops, and the road- 
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way in both bazars is metalled and drained. Altogether the site is extensive and 
the population and the buildings are much scattered. To tlia south-east, the houses 
are chiefly mud-built and contain six^b angle manufactories amongst them ; in 
the remainder of the town brick-built houses prevail. There are numerous 
public wells, and the water in the principal well \vas found at a depth of 16 feet 
from the surface in January. The mud-built sarai has a good mosque, and the 
school site is well raised and shaded by a hue ni;n tree. The police-station and 
post-office are the only other public offices in the town. 

To the north-east of Marahra and close to the town is Miyan-ke-basti, the priii- • 
. cipal Sayyid quarter, surrounded by high walls which 

have corner towers and two gateways, but other means 
of ingress exist. It forms a separate town of itself and is owned by the des- 
cendants of Sayyid Shah Barkatullali, a former Miisalman resident, now wor- 
shipped a-s a saint, wdiose tomb, which shelters the remains of ten other members 
of his flimily, and the beautiful mosque adjoining it, are the only attractive fea- 
tures of the place, as woll from the perfection of the buildings, as for the order 
and cleanliness of the precincts. A room in the tomb is set apart as a school 
wdiere the Koran is taught. Miyan-ke-basti contains many substantial brick-built 
houses, inhabited chiefly by tlie descendants of the Sayyid 2nr. They possess 32 
villages free of revenue in the Eta district, granted for the support of the shrine. 
The road through the town is metalled and lined with shops, ^Yhich form a fair 
bazar. In Marahra markets are held on Mondays and Fridays, and the chief 
articles of trade are cotton and indigo-seed. 

Marahra possesses since October, 1872, a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, 
the affairs of w^hicli are managed by a committee of 17 

Municipalifcy. in o 

members, of whom ffve are official and twelve are elected 
by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi daring 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-6 -9 
per head ot the population. The following staieinent shows the receipts and 
expenditure for three years : — 


Municipality. 


Iicceipts. 


1872-73. 1873-74. 1874-76. 


Expenditure. 


1872-73. iS73-74. 


Opening balance, 
Octroi, 

Miscellaneous, ... 

Total, ... 

Expenditure, 

Beserve, 


334 Collection and head 
3,974 office. 

268 Police, 

Conservancy, ligbt- 

4,576 iue:, Sco. 

Public works, ... 

4,159 Charitable grants, 

417 Miscellaneous, ... 


Total 


4, '59 


MiRAHRA TOWN. 
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The following statement shows the imports, quantity re-exported, and the 
consumption per head of the population : — 


Ardcles 

Gross imports in 

Re-exported in 



Consumpi 

ion 

pe7 

head 

ik 



1S73-74. 

1873-74. 

1873-74. 

1874-7 5. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 
. tiry. 

Value. 

Qiian 

tity 

- 

Value. 

Quan 

tity. 


Value. 


Aids. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M 

s. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

M. 

s , 

c. 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Grain,.., ... 

44,531 

5,446 


64 

4 

33 

4 

0 

9 

4 

5 

n 

1 

0 

7 

7 

sSugar reSned, 

„ unrefined, ... 
Ghi, ... 

994 

... 

... 


0 

4 

4 


.. 


0 

3 

14 


TTfi 


2,1,0 

... 

32 

••• 

0 

9 

0 




0 

7 

7 


... 


633 

... 

... 

... 

0 

2 

5 


rtt 


0 

2 

3 


1 * * 


Animals for slaugh- 
















ter,.,. 

. hd.3,830 

... 



h(i 






hd. 


\ 




Oil, ... ... ; 

5^5 

... 



0 

2 

4 




0 

2 

9 




i»il seeds, 

1,068 

... 

44 


0 

4 

7 




0 

4 

13 




Fuel, &c., 

Building materials, 

1 716 

3,972 ! 

44 


0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

10 


... 


0 

5 

10 

... 

5,664 

... 





0 

9 

6 

3 

t 

0 

0 

12 

10 

Drugs and spices, .. 
Tobacco, 

... 

4,202 i 


116 


,, 
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The name Marahra, or Marhara as it is most commonly written, is said to be 
derived from the saying mar he Kara kav diya^^^ L 
utterly destroyed and made green,” Tradition says that 
to the north-east of the present site tiiere used to be a village called Sarupganj, 
founded by a Rajput, one Sariip Kishan. In 695 Hijri (1295 A.D,), Sarup 
and his family were put to death by Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, the third of 
the Khilji rulers, for some offence, and the remainder of the family became 
robbers. In the following year, whilst the imperial forces were passing by 
Saitipganj, some servants of Alfi-ud-din were maltreated and plundered by the 
robbers of the neighbourhood, and tracing the offenders to Sarupganj, the 
emperor gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants. The order was 
so well carried out that the people were utterly destroyed and the place was 
again turned into jungle hara har or “ made green”). Another deriva- 

tion makes the name Manhara, referring the founding of the town to one M&n 
Singh, Ohauhan, after the dispersion of the Ghauhdns on the defeat of Frithiraj 
at the close of the twelfth century. A third story states that in 1299 A.D. 
Eaja Man! Ram, the governor of the territory round LMrahi'a, founded a town 
near the ruins of Sarupganj by the express permission of the emperor and 
called it Marhara, because, says the relator, he thereby made green (hara) what 
had been destroyed (mara ), Marahra contained three shrines of great repute ; 
one only is now intact, but the remains of the others are still visible. Tiie 
ruined tombs contained the remains of Sayyid Abdul Jalil Bilgrami, who came 
here in 1017 Hijri (1008 A.D.) and died here; and those of Sayyid Shah Jalil 
* u 
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Bukhdrij who settled here during the reign of Alamglr. The tomb still stand- 
ing is that of Sayyid Shah Barkat-ullah, one of the Pirzaclah family. It was 
built by Shiijaat Khan, brother-in-law of the Farukbabad Nawab, in 1142 Hij- 
ri (1729 A,D.), and the beautiful mosque adjoining it was built by one Mu- 
hammad Afzal, a resident of Marahra, in 1145 Hijri (1732 A.D.). One of 
BabaFs followers. Shaikh Khwajah Imacl-ud-din Muhammad of a Kamboh 
family, a native of Multan, was appointed amil of Marahra about 1527 
A.D, In 1542 A.D., during the reign of Sher Shah, Imaci-iid-diii’s two 
sons were appointed to the oflices of chaudhri and kaiiungo of the parganah, 
then for the first time created, and which were filled by descendants of the 
original holders until the occupation of the country by the British, when the 
office of chaudhri was abolished. The present kaniingo is a lineal descendant 
of Babar’s follower. During the reign of Ak bar, Marahra w'as the chief town 
of dastiir Marahra and the residence of the officials. From the foundation 


■ - 


of the town by Mani Bam up to 1560 A.D., the fiscal administration was 
under the direct management of the imperial officers, but, in that year, Akbar 
conferred the proprietary rights on Fateh Khan and Umr Khan, grandsons of 
Im4d-ud“dm, and Todar Mai divided it into two pattis — Har-Nilgaran and 
Har-Bhairon, the latter of wffiich is now known as Ahmadnagar Bahmrioi, The 
Pirzadahs came here during the reign of Jahangir in 1608 A.D., and in 1713 A.D. 
Marahra was given in jdgir to certain Sayyids of Barba in the MozafFarnagar 
district. The latter, in 1738 A.D., transferred their rights in the Nilgaran patti to 
the Naw4b of Farukhahad, and their riglits in the Bhairon patti to tlie Oudli vazir, 
in whose possession, wdth some short interruptions, the tow^n remained until 
the cession to the English in. 1801 and 1802. The to-wn continued of some 
slight importance until the cession, since which time it has gradually declined. 

MiRAHRA or Miirliara, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by parganah Bilram ; on the west by the Aligarh and Muttra districts , on the south 
by parganah Mostafabad of the Mainpuri district, and on the east by parganahs 
Eta-JSakit and Sah^war-Karsana. In 1872-73 the revenue pajnng area comprised 
122,778 acres, of which 71,986 acres ivere cultivated (50,323 iiTigated), 11,162 
acres were culturable, 39,128 acres were barren and niicultiinible, and 502 acres 
comprised patches of land held free of revenue. In addition, 5,245 acres were held 
free of revenue, and of this area, 3,729 acres were cultivated (1,672 acres irrigated) 


253 acres were culturable, and 1,263 acres were barren. The total area of the par- 
ganah thus amounts to 1 28,023 acres, of which 7 5, 1 75 acres were cullivated, 1 1,415 
acres were culturable, and 40,391 acres were barren. The extreme length from 
north to south is 24 miles. The soil generally is a firm dwnat with a comparatively 
small admixture of hhuT^ and is remarkably productive. Blidr only prevails in 


Physical features. 


the high land overlooking the Kali and in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilrmn, and seldom occurs to the west of the 
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parganali. The ■well-capability througbout is remarkably good, and kuehcba 
■wells last se^reral years, with or without a wooden lining. Pukka wells of solid 
masonr^p and of block kunkur are numerous, and most of them have been con- 
structed by the tenants. During the year of measurement, 34,401 acres were 
irrigated from wells, 3,971 acres from jhils and the Kali, and 13,353 acres were 
■watered from the canal j and in 1872-^3 the canal returns show 14, old acres pay- 
ing a water-rate. The canal has given a great impeiiis to the giowth of indigo 
and almost every village has got its factory as the yield is greater from canal 
irrigation than from rvell irrigation, Mr. Porter remarks that tne canal has not 
prevented the free use of knchcha wells as in other districts. Its only injurious 
effect here is the development of reh in the tisar plains in the vicinity of the 
canal and to some distance from it, so that the pasturage has been completely 
destroyed. The cultivation has not, however, been injured “ except where the 
tqIi has been blown from the iiB(xv on to the adjoining fields, j\.ltog8ther the 
kharif crops, during the year of measurement, occupied iu the area assessed to 
Grovernmeut revenue, 40‘1 per cent, of the total cultivation (^71,936 aciesj, and 
amongst them sugar-cane covered 0 7 per cent.: cotton, 12'5 per cent.; indigo, 
one per cent., and cAari, 17 '9 per cent. In theraAi, wheat covered 29 6 per 
cent. ; barley, 19-9 per cent., and gram, 3-3 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessments of the old settlements were as follows :—(l) Ids. 1,02,234; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,203 ; (3) Rs. 1,01,764 ; (4) Rs. 1,08,328 ; 

Fiscal history, 1,10,366 ; and (6) under Regulation IX. of 1833, 

by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district, Rs. 1,18,841. The last amount includes 
and the first five omit the revenue of the village of Sen, received from par- 
ganah Saldt. The revenue at the expiration of settlement amounted to 
Rs. 1,17,333. The original assessment of the settlement lately expired fell at 
Re. 1-15-3 per acre on the cultivation, implying an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-1-4 per acre; at expiry the rate of incidence of the revenue on the cultiva- 
tion had fallen to Re. 1-10-1 per acre. Taking all the villages of the original par- 
ganah, irrigation at Mr. Rose’s settlement covered 63 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The following statement shows the past and present areas : — 
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These figures show an increase in the irrigated area of 34 per eent« and in 
cnltivation of 19 percent The proportion of irrigation has risen to 70 per 
lit. of the enltivatioiij and the canal which has been introduced since last 
gettlement affords 26 per cent, of the water-supply. The irrigated area of the 
present settlement includes 847 acres of tardi land. Mr. Sose assessed upon the 
conyeiitional classification of soils into hdra^ mcmjha^ and harha throughoiitj and 
Mr. Jc S. Porter, who made the existing settlement, assessed upon gauhdn^ ddmat 
and bkiir soils, so that any comparison of rates is out of the question. Mr. Porter 
found that the papers of 107 selected villages gave a rent-rate of Rs. 3-8-0 per 
acre on 37,525 acres held by tenants. The lowness of this rate was mainly due 
to the inadequate rates paid, as a rule, by tenants having a right of occupancy, 
but also to concealment and fraud which were obse^^ ed by Mr. I'orter to obtain 
to a much greater extent and more systematically here than in other parganahsi. 
The reason is to he found in the fact that the proprietors in Marahra are more 
wealthy and more keenly alive to their own interests.” Leases of recent date 
range from Es. 5-4-0 to Rs. 7-14-0 for irrigated {iwtbarha land), and Rs. 2-10-0 
to Rs. 3-15-0 for unirrigated land. The corrected rental for the entire parganah 
from the village papers only amounted to Rs. 2,53,989, giving a rent-rate of 
lls. 3-8-4 per acre. Applying the assumed rates already given in the district -not ice 
(page 82) to each class of soil, (gaulidn, dumat^ and hMr)^ he found a rental of 
Es. 3,27,804, and assessed at Rs. 1,61,020, which anticipated a rise in the recorded 
rental of nearly 27 per cent. The new revenue shows an increase on the old 
revenue of 37 per cent, and falls at Rs. 2-3-9 per acre on the cultivation. The 
new assessment came into force from J iily, 1870, and since then the enhancements 
of rent tliat have taken place show an average of Rs. 5-2-1 p?er acre over 13,713 
acres. The following figures show the soils to which the assiuiieci rent-rates have 
been applied : — Gauhdn-^Vi^et^ 6,256 acres ; dry, 473 acres ; and tardiy 51 acres ; 
total, 6,780 acres : mattiydr — wet, 7,226 acres ; dry, 1,359 acres ; and 306 
acres; total, 8,8 91 acres: — wet, 33,518 acres ; dry, 13,285 acres; and tardi^ 

489 acres; total, 47,292 acres, hhir — wet, 2,449 acres ; dry, 6,546 acres ; and 
tom, 2 8 acres ; total, 9,023 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 71,986 acres. 

The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement 
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According 

Population. 


to tlie census of 1872, parganah Maralira contained 392 in- 
habited viilagesj of which 228 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 108 had between 200 and 500 ; 43 had between 


500 and I5OOO ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inliabitants was Marahra itself with 9,214 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 181 estates, of which 154 were held on zamindari 
tenure, 6 were perfect and 21 were imperfect pattidari. The total population, 
ill 1872, numbered 107,701 souls (49,443 females), giving 538 to the square 
mile, or 781 to the caltivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 97,489 Hindus, of whom 44,368 were females; and 10,208 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 5,072 were females, and 4 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,247 Brahmans, 
of whom 3,661 were females ; 6,313 Rajputs, including 2,646 females; 2,124 
Baniyas (938 finnales) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 80,805 souls, 
of whom 37,123 were females. The Brahman and Baniya subdivisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajpiils belong to 
the Chauhaii (3,774), Solankhi (130), Tomar (229), Pramar (90), Sikhaiwvar, 
Parihar, Bather (116) Katiya, Pundir (152), Gahlot (296), Bais (135), Jaion 
(564), Dhakra, Badgujar (458), Gaur,Gaiinihar, Janghara, Bangar, Bliadauriyn, 
liaghubausi, Kachlnvaha, Bachhal, Tank, Katehiriya, Surkhi, Porach, Jais, 
Seno’ar, Maharwar, Jaiswar, Gaharwar, Sut, and Ilaikwar clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following sho\v more than one thousand members 
each:— Kachhi or Murao (3,394), Barhai (2,325), Mahnjan (3,253), Aliir (1,795) 
Lodha (14,926), Kbakrob (2,446), Kahar (3,036), Hajjain (1,955), Chainar 
(12,601), Dhobi (IjSil), Gadariya (3,917), Kumhar (1,732), Kori (2,523) 
and Teli (1,544). The folio wifig have between one hundred and one thousand 
members Kiiyatli (988), Goshain (367), Dlmna or Kandera (685), Darzi 
(426), Dbanak (406), Bharbhiinja (248), Jogi (236), Sonar or Zargar (578), 
Bairagi (156), Ghosi (132), Hunera (i344), and Aberiya (543), 

At the settlement, the number of proprietors actually recorded was 1,700, 
Proprietors and cultiva- and amongst them Thakurs possessed 47 per cent, of 
the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 6 per 
cent, ; Kayaths, 7 per cent. ; Baniyas, 12 per cent.; Aliirs, 4 per cent, ; Musal- 
mans, 22 per cent., and Kachbis and Europeans, each one per cent. Thakurs 
comprised 12 per cent, of the cultivating castes; Braliinaiis, 17 per cent.; 
Lohars, 12 ; Ahirs, 15; Cham'irs, 10; Musalmans, 8: Kaohhis and Ga- 
darijas, 4; Kayaths, Kahars, Barhais, and Kluikrobs, each 2 per cent., and 
others 10 per cent, of the entire population engaged in cultivating the ground 
(9,370). In the revenue-free portion of Marahra there are 51 proprietors 
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eiiltivalmg573 acres ns seer; 232 occiipancj tenanis cnltivatlng 2,306 acres at an 
average rent-rate of lie. 1-4-7 per acre, and 291 tenants-at-wili cultivating 850 
acres at an average rate of Rs. 2-9-3 per acre. Their holdings average 11, 10, 
and three acres respectively. The statistics for the portion of the parganali 
assessed with Government revenue are as follows 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupation , rnale adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 481 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,716 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,548 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,417 in agricultural operations ; 4,302 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, ve- 
getable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,114 persons returned as labourers 
and 723 as of no specified occupation. Taking the tofcal population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 2,498 as landholders, 55,247 as culti- 
vators, and 49,956 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,890 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,258 
souls. 

Farganah Marahra was first formed by Ala-ui-diu Khilji ( 1295-1315 A. D.), 
and there has been little change in its constitution up 
to the present day. The town of Marahra was the 
head-quarters of a dastiir in sirkar Koil and siibah Agra in Akbar’s reign. On 
the defeat of Jabandar Shah by Farrukhsiyar, in 1713 A.D., the conqueror 
bestowed the entire parganah, in jdgh'^ on some minor adherents of his of the 
Barha Sayyid family of Muzjiffarnagar. These held possession for some time, 
but finding it impossible to control the turbulent lhajpiit tenantry of the district, 
they farmed in 1738 A.D., 117 villages of the parganali and the Nilgaran patti 
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of Marahra to the. Navyab of Farukhabad, and the remaining 62 villages, M'ith 
the Bhairon patti of Marahra, to Abdul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, the vazir 
of Oudh. From this date until the cession the parganah remained thus divided ; 
the Oudh portion being known as “ Idsmat sdni,” and the Farukhabad portion 
as “ kismat awioal” In 1748 “ kismaf awwaV^ passed back nominally into the 
hands of the state by the defeat and death of Kaim Khan, the Bangash Nawab, 
and Nawal Eai was appointed manager. He was killed in the following year 
by Ahmad Khan, brother of the deceased Haw^b. This brouglit the Oudh vazir 
to Marahra, where during a halt preparatory to marching against the Bangash 
forces, his troops massacred the inhabitants ot Marahra. In 1751 A.D. the 
Marhattas received Mdrahra in jdgir, but returned it in the following year to 
Ahmad Khan, but in 1772 A.D., it again came into the possession of the Oudh 
viceroy, with whom it remained until the cession in 1801. In 1802 “kismat 
sdni" also fell to the British, and both were united. 

Mohanptjr, a village in parganah Sahawar and tahsil Kasganj of the Eta 
district, lies 16 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,980 souls, and in 1872 was 2,968. There is a police-station and a school here. 
Act KX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 264. The number of 
houses in the town during the same year w-as 613, and of these 213 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-1 per 
head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 31 from the previous year 
gave an income of Rs. 612, of which Rs. 569 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. The village contains two muhallahs — theMisrana, named after 
the Misr Brahmans, and the Paohhan or western ward. Mohanpur was founded 
by Mohan Singh, a Solankhi talukaddr, who held twenty-seven villages in the 
Mohanpur taluka, with some others elsewhere, but which have now passed into 
the hands of the Bhikampur Afghans of Aligarh. The village is a flourishing 
one, with a fair trade and a good bazar, containing several well-to-do traders. 

Kakdauli, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies close to the bed of the Burhganga, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,626 souls, and in 1872 was 4,531. Tradi- 
tion says that it was inhabited shortly after the defeat of Prithiraj in 1193 
A. D. by Rawal Musalmans and Brahmans from the wmst, who for a hundred 
years got on amicably together. The then Ganges flowed at a distance of four 
miles to the south. The wealth acquired by the Brahmans, from pilgrims 
who came to bathe in the Ganges, roused the capidity and envy of the Musal- 
maus, who began to oppress them. At that time the descendants of the 
Musalmans inhabited twelve villages in the vicinity of Barhola, and a fight 
took place between the Musalmans and Brahmans, in which the former were 
victorious. The better-off Brahmans fled, but the poorer remained behind. 
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In tlie Katehir country there is a town called Gadda Gach Ghakol, wliich was 
tlie cliief town of the Gaur Thakurs. Three warlike chiefs — Sangman, Siiri, and 
Eari — resident there, came to bathe in the Ganges. The Brahmans told 
them of their piteous state, and the, chieftains led their followers against Bar* 
hola on the Dewali day, when, according to their custom, the Idawals got intoxi- 
cated. On that night the Ganr chieftains led their forces to a place within 
three miles of Barhola called Gaur Khera, where there is now a village. The 
Brahmans gave information of the condition of the Musalmans to the Ganrs, 
who thereupon attacked and utterly destroyed the whole Musalman colony and 
flung their corpses into wells and took possession of their villages. The des- 
cendants of Sangman are the proprietors of Barhola and of a good many 
villages in the vicinity to the present day. 

Nawabgakj ISTagariya, a small town in parganah Nidhpur and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is distant 27 miles from Eta. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,280 souls. The town possesses a Government school and is 
the seat of some little trade. The Ohaukiddri Act is in force, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 144. The number of bouses in the town during the same year was 242, 
and of these 134 \vere assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-7-7 per house 
assessed and Be. 0-2-6 per head of the population. This with a balance froip 
the previous year gave an income of Rs. 209, of \vhioh Rs. 204 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

Nidhauli, a village in parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta of the Eta dis- 
trict, lies at a distance of ten miles from Eta, The population, in 1865, num- 
bered 3,007, and in 1872 was 3,626. The market-days are Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, and the chief trade is in grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. Nidhauli was 
founded by Daya Ram, Raja of Hathras (see Aligarh district), who destroyed 
a village of the same name about a mile and a half from the present village, 
Daya Ram called the town built by himself Narayanganj, but the name of the 
destroyed village has adhered to it. Close to Nidhauli are the remains of a fort 
built by Khushal Singh, Amil of the Nawab of Parukhabad. To the north of 
the village is the bed of the Isan nadi, and a little to the south is the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal. There is a second-class police-station, a 
post-office, and a school here. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Nidhauli and the 
neighbouring villages, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering four 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 711, and of tliese 892 were assessed with a 
liouse-tax averaging Re, 1-15-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-4 per head 
of the population. This with a balance of lis. 6 from tlie previous year gave 
an income of Rs. 775 of which Rs. 755, wore expended on wages and public 
improvements. 
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NiDHPURj a parganah'of the “Eta district, is bounded on tlie nortti by the 
Ganges ; on tlie east by the Fanikhabad district ; on the son th by parganahi^ 
Pati41i and Sahawar, and on the west by parganali Aiilai. In 1872-73 the total 
area comprised 107,629 (incliKling lj667 acres held free of revenue) acres, of 
which 53,924 acres were cultivated (16,604 irrigated), 30,212 acres were ciiltur- 
able, and 22,676 acres were barren. Nidhpur lies between the Ganges and the 
Biirbganga and naturally divides into three tracts : (1) 
General appearance. lowljing land along the river bank whioli 

receives the over-flow of the Ganges ; (2) the daiira or upper lands, and (3) the 
tmmi or low-land adjoining the old bed of the Ganges. The soil in the uplands 
which comprise the greater portion of the area is usually light and thin, except 
in the hollows, where it is rich and fertile. In the katra and tardi the soil is 
rich and requires no artificial irrigation. During the year of measurement, kharif 
crops occupied 53*1 per cent of the total cultivated area assessed to Government 
revenue, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 6*1 per cent; cotton, 11*5 per 
cent.; rice, 2 per cent,; chariy 12 per cent.; and indigo, 0*7 per cent. Inthem5^, 
wheat covered 34*3 per cent.; barley, 7*6 per cent, and gram, 1*3 per cent. 

The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement: — 

I ^ Average 


Ciais of well. 


Fnkka, 

Kuchcba, 

Dhenkli, 


25 

25 

72 

2-89 

■ 78 

78 

189 

2-4 2 

3,2S1 

85231 

7,448 

2*30 

3,334 

3,334 

7,709 

... 


There have been five settlements in this pargaiiah, the assessments at which 
were as follows : (1) Rs. 74,274 ; (2) Rs, 71,119 ; (3) 
Fiscal kistory. 77,996, and (4) Es. 59,338. The revenue before 

the present or fifth settlement anioiinted to Es. 59,260. The earlier assessments 
were much too high, and the people, through inability to pay, obtained a charac- 
ter for contumacy which was met by great severity in the collections. Sixteen 
villages were sold for arrears of revenue, and of these only two were purchased 
by private individuals ; the remainder were bought in by Government, and 
after being held in direct management for some time were sold. Few estates 
were not at some period or other in the hands of the district ofBcers. Then came 

... Y 
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the great flood of 1832, when the whole parganah almost was submerged: ^dllages 
were deserted and lands fell out of cultivationj and no one could be prevailed on 
to undertake their management. Ks. 46,000 of the revenue was pronounced 
irrecoverable, and large numbers of the villages were handed over to Mr. James 
Gardner and others in farm for fifteen years, at a reduced but progressive assess- 
ment. At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 it was foiin<i necessary to 
still further reduce the state demand. No balances have since accrued, bus 
the Collector was obliged to sell one village, and half of a second for arrears of 
revenue, whilst twelve villages and a portion of another were farmed for 
arrears. The following statement compares the areas of the settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, with the areas found at the present settlement in 
1870 



Total area. 

Unassessed* 

Culturable waste. 

CU 

3 

O 

rCJ 

3 

c3 

Xi 

o3 

3 

© 

O 

© 

Cultivated, 

Total assessable area. 

Barren, 



u 

cu 

45 

6 

3 

3 

O 

■ o 

Irrigated. 

ra 

© 

as 

U 

*55 

’3 

Total cultivated 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

t 

[Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Fast settlement, 

96,431 

18,907 

1,914 

33,717 

13,054 

25,692 

3,247 

28,839 

75,610 

Present ditto, 

105,962 

22,404 

817 

26,638 

3,280 

16,342 

36,581 

52,923 

82,741 

Revenue-free, 

1,667 

272 

... 

384 

10 

262 

739 

1,001 

... 

Total, present, 

107,629 

22,676 

L__ 

... 

26,922 

S,29U 

16,604 

37,820 

1 

63,924 

... 


The figures for the last settlement do not include certain revenue-free 
patches and the irrigated area of the present assessable area includes 7,340 acres 
tarai land. The past settlement was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon dis- 
trict at Rs. 3 per acre for Mmat and Re. 1-8-0 per acre for hJi'dr^ giving an 
average rate on cuUivation of Rs. 2-14-6, with a rental assets of Rs. 84,620, and 
a revenue at 75 per cent, of the assets of Rs. 56,413. The revenue actually 
taken was Rs. 59,338, giving a rate on cultivation of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre. 
Since then the recently abandoned waste has been again brought under the 
plough, and the culturable land has been largely encroached on, so that calcu- 
lated in the same %vay, the rental assets would amount to Rs, 1,36,170, giving 
a revenue at half assets of Rs. 68,085, or if the average rate on cultivation 
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reaiaiaecl the samej an assets of , Es. and a revenue of Es. 76^903^ 

thus — 



Dumat. 

Assets. 

BMr. 

Assets. 

Xotala 



Rs. 


1 E. 

Bs. 

Last settlement, 

Present ditto, ... ««« 

27,574 

37,867 

82,722 

113,571 

1,265 

15,066 

1,897 

22,699 

84,619 . 

1,36,170 


Cultivation had increased 84 per cent.j and still 36 per cent, of the cultivated 
and ciilturable area remained waste, and the expiring land revenue had fallen to 
Re. 1-1-11 on the cultivation. Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the new settlement, , 
found the attested rental of the village papers corrected for lands tilled by pro- 
prietors, and revenue-free holdings at average cultivators’ rates and rent in kind 
(5*5 per cent.) by estimate amounted to Es. 1,08,825, giving an average rent- 
rate of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre. At the same time, 21 per cent, of the cultivation 
was held in seer by cultivating proprietors and 59 per cent, was held by heredi- 
tary tenants, and amongst the latter the rents were generally inadequate owing to 
the bad management of the coparcenary landowners. These coparcenary com- 
munities of improvident Thakurs lived mainly on the produce of their own 
seer lands, and when ousted, as frequently occurred, became the worst and most 
obstructive of tenants, holding at low rates which had already been excessively 
lowered on account of inundations and the severity of seasons. The declared 
rental "was, therefore, held manifestly inadequate, and the rates of actual 
valuation according to soils^ gave an assumed rental of Rs. 1,45,248, on which 
Mr. Porter ultimately assessed Rs. 71,400, giving a rise of 20 per cent, 
above the existing revenue and falling at Re. 1-5-7 on cultivation and at 
Re. 0-13-10 on the assessable area. This assessment implied and assumed a 
rental 31 per cent, above the declared assets, giving an average rent-rate of 
Es. 2-10-4 per acre of cultivation. After some discussion Mr. Porter’s rates 
were accepted, and the revised revenue came into force from 1278 fasli . 
(1870-71 A.D.). Since the settlement, enhancements effected over 2,768 acres, or 
il' per cent, of the total cultivated area, show an , average rent-rate of Es. 3-5-3 
per acre, or a rise of 44 per cent, and this was come to as much by compromise 
as by suit in court ' The following, figures show the' soils to which the. assumed 
rent-rates have been applied i—GaitJuin — wet, 2,001 acres; dry, 1,805 acres; and 
tanH, 289 acres; total, 4,095 acres: mattiydr — wet, 1,805 acres ; dry, 3,312 acres; 
and tardi^ 1,469 acres ; total, 6,586 acres : dtimat 4,908 acres ; dry, 21,020 
acres; and tardi^ 4,967 acres; total, 30,895 acres: hliiir — wet, 288 acres; dry, 

^These were for 1st class land, including tardi and gauhdn, Rs. 5-4-0 per acre : 2nd class,, 
Bs. 3-15-0 per acre : 3rd class, Bs. 2-10-0 per acre, and 4fcli class, including bhUr Rc. 1-5-0 per 
acre,:.... 
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10,444 acres ; and tardij 615 acres; total 1 1,347, acres out of a cnitivation 
amounting to 2,923 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nidhpur contained 177 io“ 
habited villages, of which 97 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 49 had between 200 and 500 ; 22 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
114 estates, of which 56 are zamindari, 15 are perfect and 43 are imperfect 
pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 56,557 souls (25,767 
females), giving 334 to the square mile, or 436. to the cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 51,382 Hindus, of whom 23,303 
were females, and 5,175 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,464 were females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,796 Brahmans, of whom 2,131 were females ; 6,607 Rajputs, includ- 
ing 2,784 females; 283 Banijas (136 fenmles); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 39,696 souls, of %vhom 18,252 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Rajputs belong to the Chauban (787), Solankhi (520), Tomar (142), Praniar, 
Sikharwar, Ratlior (146), Katiya (529), Pundir (27), Gahlot (16), Bais (1,377), 
Jadon, Dliakra (287), Badgujar (58), Gaur (1,756), Chandel, Gaurabar (69), 
Janghdra (87), Bbadauriya, Raghubansi (327), Kachiivaaa, Katyar, Bajhhal, 
Katehiriya, Gautam, Tank, Surkhi, Sengar, Raikwar, Taila, Nikumbh, Chorgar 
(113), and Katbi clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each : — Kaehhi or Murdo (7,836), Barhai 
(1,044), LUabajan (1,585), Alur (5,497 , Kaliar (2,263), Chamar (8,569), 
Gadariya (2.326), Nunera (1,879), and Tell ( 1 , 002 ). The following have 
between one hundred and one thousand members: — Kayath (844), Lodha (853), 
Hhakrob ( 868 ), Goshdin (162), Hajjam (986), Dliuna or Kandera (158), 
Darzi (309), Dhobi (835), Kumhar (698), Kori (720), Bbarbhunja ( 267)5 
Sonar or Zargar (278), Tamboli (183), Lobar ( 220 ), Khatik (143), Habiira 
( 102 ), Nat (175), and Chik (108). 

Distributing the agricultural population amongst cultivators and proprietors, 
the latter, at settlement, numbered 1,804 souls, and amongst them Thdkurs 
possessed 59 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 6 
per cent.; Kayaths, 9 per cent. ; Mahdjans, 4 per cent. ; 3Iusalmans, 16 per cent. ; 

Cultivatorsandproprietors. ^ Pe^ and other castes, 4 per cent. 

Tliakurs comprise 1 6 per cent, of the total cultivating 
population; Brahmans, 17 per cent, ; Kdchhis, 18 per cent. ; Chamars, 8 per 
cent. ; Ahirs, 7 per cent. ; Musalmans, 3 per cent. ; Kayaths, Gadariyas, Lodhas 
and Kahars, each 2 per cent., and others, 23 per cent, of the entire population 
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engaged in cultivating the soil (I25859). The folio iving statement shows the 
distribution amongst proprietors and tenants of the cultivated area in the por- 
tion of the pargaoah assessed to revenue. The revenue*free area comprises 
only I5OOI cultivated acres, in which there were 10 proprietors, holding only 
11 acres as seer ; 146 occupancy tenants, holding 841 acres and paying on an 
average Hs. 2-7-11 per acre; and 15 tenants at-will, holding 129 acres. 


Class ol 1 

cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held on 
paying 

In cash. In kind. 

Total 

average area 
held by each 
in acres 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

Average 
cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional 
distribution 
per cent. 



Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

l-Js. 

Es. a. p, 


Proprietors (seer), 

l,79t 

1 1,198 

6 

27,213 

1 8 7 

21 

Occupancy tenanis, 

7,i>59 

30,120 8 60 

4 

64,953 

2 2 6 

59 

Tenants-at-will,**‘ 

4,5f)7 

7,7.35 2,040 

2 1 

12,873 

1 10 7 

18 

Kent-free, 

872 

969 

! 

... 

... 

2 

Total, 

14,492 

50,017 2,906 

... 

95,039 

... i 100 

1 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupatjons. \ on 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 75 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 835 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 355 in commerce, 
ill buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,640 in agricultural operations ; 2,103 in industrial 
ocGupgrtions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stan 'es, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,018 persons returned 
as labourers and 346 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popola- 
tioD^ irrespective of ago or sex, the same returns give 2,851 as landholders, 
37,386 as cultivators, and 16,320 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shoiv 
394 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numberinoc 
30,790 souls. Mdhpur was formed out of mahal Budaon during the last cen- 
tury, and in Akbar’s reign belonged to dastiir and sirkar Budaon. It was 
transferred in 1845 to the Patiali sub-division, now the Eta district. Eight 
villages were transferred to Aulai since the last settlement and nine (including 
Aulai khas, which gave its name to a parganah) were received in exchange. 

Nvubat, a Chaiilian village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tahsii Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta four miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,394 
souls. Therh is a fine Hindu temple here. 

Pachlana, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by the Biirh- 
gaiiga, which separates it from parganah Faizpur-Badariva of the same district; 
an the east by Faizpur and Bilram ; on the south by parganah Bilram, and on 
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the west hj parganahs Gangiri and Atranli of tlie Aligarh district. In 1872-73 
the area comprised 25,637 acres, of which 17,170 acres were cultivated (4,250 
irrigated), 5,883 acres were culturahle, and 2,584 acres were barren and uncul- 
turable. This parganah lies in the north-west corner of the district, on the 
border of the high land or pahdra, as it is here called, and extends into the low 
land. Nine-tenths of the cultivation and 22,842 acres of the area lie within the 
uplands. These vary much in character, where they. 
Physical features. approach the lowlands, the soil generally is broken and 
uneven sand (hMr), while further inland it improves and exhibits good level 
IMr and d4mat. The soil to the north in the bed of the old Ganges or Burh-. 
ganga is a rich and fertile tardi, growing sugar and rice alternately, or sugar 
only, year after year, without lying fallow, or the rice may be followed in the 
same year by a crop of wheat. These lands are at times subject to inundation, 
but the injury of late years has never been great, and Mr. J. S. Porter thinks 
that it might be altogether prevented by the formation of an embankment at 
Sunkura, in the Aligarh district, where the present stream of the Ganges 
branches off from its old bed. Then sloping down from the pahdra are the lands 
known as adhMehha, w-hieh though sand to all appearance are yet very productive. 
Kucheha wells are good and cost little, and last for several years. During the 
year of measurement, khatif crops occupied 59 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5-3 per cent. ; cotton, 6-3 per cent. ; 
fodder, 5-8 per cent., and indigo, 0-7 per cent. In the rabi, w'heat covered 15-1 
per cent. ; barley, 16-7 per cent., and gram, 6-7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessment of the first five settlements were as follows : — (1) Rs. 11,492 ; 

(2) Ks. 24,302; (3) Es. 17,442; (4) Es. 18,274, and 
Fiscal history. under Eegulation IX. of 1833, Es. 18,978. The 

revenue at the commencement of the present settlement stood at Es. 18,876, 
the decrease being due to land taken up for public purposes. The following 
statement compares the areas at the fifth settlement with those found to exist at 
the present settlement : — 



Total area. 

Reve- 

nue- 

free, 

Barren. 

Cultur- 

able 

waste. 

Cultivated^ 

gated, 

Total 

assessable. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

! A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acreis, 

Past settlement, ... 

S5,462 

129 

2,658 

20,323 

4,879 

74.73 

12,352 

22,675 

Present ditto, 

26,637 

... 

2,584 

5,883 

4,250 

12,92^ 

17,170 

Sa,053 


Of the total irrigated area of the present settlement, 1,035 acres were returned 
as tardi. At the last settlement the total area was wrongly given as 20,928 acres, 
and the apparent decrease in irrigation is due to an erroneous inclusion of the 
low-land along the Burbganga in the irrigated area in the former I’ecords, and the 
exclusion of lands irrigable from wells, but not irrigated during the year of 
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tneasurenieiit, from the records of the preseat settlement. Cultivation had 
altogether increased 39 per cent., subsequently added to by the con ection of 
erroneous entries. The parganah was in a very depressed state at the last set- 
tlement and much land was out of cultivation. Mr. W. B. Wright in 1839 
■Writes: — “ The inhabitants of this parganah are chiefly Gaurahar llajpnts, who 
are the original zamlndars and are more or less in possession, except where the 
neighbouring talukadars of Bhamauri Nah have succeeded in dispossessing 
them of their property. This has been greatly facilitated by a system formerly 
in vogue of calling up zamlndars to furnish security. This has in many cases 
led to possession on the part of these talukadars which the zamindars have 
never been able to recover. The generality of them are in extreme poverty 
and their estates are in a very bad state of cultivation in consequence. Look- 
ing back to the past history of this parganah, it would appear that the land-reve- 
nae was in most cases doubled and trebled during the first twelve years of 
British rule, and in 1222 /asZi (1814-15 A.D ) the demand had been raised 
to a point which the parganah could not pay, and a general break-down was the 
consequence. A, reduction of revenue resulted to a considerable extent, but a 
check had been given to the prosperity of the parganah which it has never 
since recovered.*^ Under these circumstancesj the settlement officer (Mi. 
Wright, under Mr. Rose) increased the demand only by Rs. 704, leaving the 
rate on the cultivated acre Re. 1-8-2, and on the assessable area at Re. 0-14-5, 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-10 per acre.^ At expiry the revenue 
fell at Re. 1-1-7 per acre on the cultwation. The present settlement was made 
by Mr. J. S. Porter and came into force in July, 1870. He found the actual 
rental, after allowing for land cultivated by pro- 
New assessment. prietors and for land held revenue-free at cultivators’ 

average rates, and for land held on division of produce (4,233 acres) at the 
average of land paying cash rates or by estimate,^ amounted to Rs. 48,028, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-12-9 per acre. Mr. Porter next classified the 
soils and assessed on the natural soils with distinction of irrigation, except in 
gauJidn and tardi lands, and applied uniform rates to each class of soil through- 
out the parganah as follows : — 


Bate per acre. 


Burhganga tardi. 


Rate per acre. 


Gaulidn^ 

Bhdr gaulidn* 
Irrigated bhdr, 
Other irrigated, 
Dry hhur, 

Other dry land, 


1 1 Set. Rep., 386. 
at one rupee per acre. 


Mattiydr, 

Ddmati 

Bhdr, 


* 1,724 acres were Yalued at cash-rates and 2,520 acres were estimated 
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These rates applied to the soils as entered in the field-books give a rental 
of Bs. 47,762 on the cultivation alone, and if to this be added about E,s. fiOO 
for land recently abandoned, the calculations are almost identical. ’ Ultimately 
he assessed at Rs. 23,680, vihlch gave an increase of 25 per cent, over the ex- 
isting revenue and an incidence of Re. 1-6-1 per acre on the cultivation. Ex- 
isting rents, Mr. Porter states, were already adequate, and no great rise was to 
be looked for, enhancements having been effected in many cases already by con- 
sent. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates 
have been applied : wet, 707 acres; dry, 258 acres; total, 965 acres : 

wet, 121acres; dry, 202acres ; and tardi, 944 acres ; total, 1,267 acres : 
Mynat — wet, 2,173 acres: dry, 4,534 acres; and tardi, 77 acres; total, 6,784 
acres : hJidr — wet, 214 acres ; dry, 7,926 acres ; and ta7\ii 14 acres, total, 8,154 
acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 17,1 70 acres. The following table shows 
the well-capabilities at settlement : — 


Class of welL 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Average 

Area irri- 
1 gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

pulcka, ... »•* 

99 

262 

1,321 

5*04 

17-92 

I'Vt 

Kuchcha, ... 

318 

338 

1,686 

6<'0 

688 

4 53 

Diienkii, ... 

57 

57 

45 

0*79 

3-13 

S’SS 

Total, 

474 

657 

3,052 

... 

... 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Pachlaua contained 44 inhabited 


villages, of which 18 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 15 had between 200 and 500; and 11 had between 

500 and 1,000. In 1848 there were 32 villages, and in 1873 there were 38 
estates, of which 23 were zamindari, 2 were perfect and 13 were imperfect 
pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 14,231 souls (6,411 females), 
giving 356 to the square mile, or 398 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 13,481 Hindus, of whom 6,084 were females 
and 750 Musalmans, amongst whom 327 were females. Distributing the Hindii 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 881 Brahmans, of 
whom 373 were females ; 1,870 Rajputs, including 759 females ; 205 Baniyas 
(93 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 10,525 souls, 
of whom 4,859 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the 
Chauhan (150), Solankhi, Tomar, Pramar, Parihar, Rathor, Katiya, Pundir, 
(98), Gahlot, Bais, Dhakra, Badgtijar, Gaur, Gaurahar (1,253), Janghara, 
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Bangar/ Bliadauriyaj Ragbiibaiisi, KaclihwAliaj B&oblialj Tank, Surkhi, Jai% 
Maharwar, and Taila dans. Amongst tlie other .castes of the, census, the folio w-- 
ing show more than one thousand members each: — -Ahir (2,148), Chamar (2,695), 
and Gararija. The following have between one hundred and one thousand mem- 
hers :—Kajath ( 196), Kaobhi or Mnrao (987), Barhai (230), Mahajan (133), 
Lodha (574), Klakrob (345), Kabar (381), Hajjam (239), Dhiina or Kandera 
(131), Dhobi (242), Kunihar (236), Kori (424), Khatik (121), and Teli (188). ■ 

Gaiirahars are still nuraeroos in the parganah, and besides them the only 
old ^ family is that of the -Kajath kaniingos, who hold three villages which they 
received as compensation for the murder of some of their kinsmen. All other 
landholders derive their titles from the Gaurahars, who have now recovered to a 
great extent from their former difficulties. Several of the old mortgages which 
had been in force for the last thirty or forty years have recently been re- 
deemed, Five whole villages and various mortgages belong to Raldinullah of 
the Aligarh district, and a Bolira Baniya of Kasgaiij has one village and .a 
mortgage on another. The proprietary body number 133 souls, and amongst-" 
them Thakurs still possess 64 per cent, of the entire area of the parganah; 
Brahmans hold 2 per cent. ; K4yaths, 6 ; Baniyas, 1 ; and Musalm4ns, 27 per cent. 
Thakurs comprise 17 per cent, of the population actually cultivating the soil ; 
Ahirs,' 17 per cent. ; Chamars, 14 ; Loclhas and Braliuians, 8 per cent, each ; 
K4clihis, 7 per cent. ; Garariyas, 4 ; Sweepers and Musalm-ins, 3 ; Kayatlis, 
Kahars, and Barhais, 2, and others 13 per cent, of the total population engaged 
in cultivation (2,155). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held on pay ing 

Total average area 
held by each in 
acres. 

Total cash rents. 

Average cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional distri- 
bution per Cent. 

A \ 

m 

cs3 

« 

53 

In kind. 



Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ■ 

Proprietors ,(seer)| , ... 

133 

2,096 

824 

22 

5,190 

2 7 7' 

! .17 

Occupancy tenants, , , ... 

828 

7,038 

! 1,561 ■ 

■ 10 

19,616 

2 12 7 

i , . 60, 

„ Tenant s-at- will, - - - 

1,118 

3,451 

. 1,848 

5 

12,009 

3 7 8 

! . .31;. 

Bent-free, ' 

. 209. 

.,' 352-; 

.**’■ 




I;- 

Total, 

2,288 

12,937 

4,233 


36,814 

i 


■ 100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected ,at the. cen- 
sus of 1872, From these it , appears that of the male 
.adult population (not loss, than, fillecn years of age),' 21, ' 
■ w 


Occupations. 
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are employed in professional avocations, snch as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like; 357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 73 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 2,980 in agricultural operations ; 531 in industrial occupations, arts and 
loechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 754 persons returned as labourers and 71 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 531 as landholders, 8,400 as cultivators, and 5,300 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 167 males as able to read and write, 
out of a total male population numbering 7,820 souls. Paehlana is an old 
Akbari parganah, and belonged to dastur M-irahra, sirkar Koil and subah 
Agra. It formed part of the Aligarh district up to 1856, when it was trans- 
ferred to Eta. 

PatiALI or Patiyali, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north- 
west by parganah Sahawar ; on the north and east by parganah Nidhpur ; on 
the west by parganah Sirhpura, and on the south by parganah Azarnnagar. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 41,762 acres, of which 26,583 acres %vere culti- 
vated (7,926 irrigated) ; 11,747 acres were culturable ; 134 w'cre held free 
of revenue, and 3,298 acres were barren. 

The Burhganga, or old bei of the Ganges, forms the eastern boundary of 

the parganah, wdiich may be divided into a low-land 
General appearance. mf i i 

and an up -land tract. Ihe low- land or tardi along the 

Bdrhganga varies much in quality ; where there are depressions and the de- 
posit of alluvial soil is thick, sugar, rice and wheat are produced without irriga- 
tion ; but there is much of the worthless sandy soil known as phatka and a con- 
siderable efflorescence of reh The iip-lands are, as a rule, poor and sandy, and 
are thickly covered with the destructive weed bins. The irrigation capabilities, 
too, are small; earthen wells can only be dug in some places, and even then 
only last for a season, and being supplied by percolation, and not from springs, 
fail in seasons of drought. Bhiir or sandy soil predominates, and in seasons of 
drought or of excessive rain is equally unproductive. The kliarif crops occupied 
61*4 percent, of the entire cultivation at the time of settlement, and amongst 
them sugar-cane covered 592 acres, or 2*1 per cent.; cotton, 9*1, and indigo, 3 
per cent. In the rahi, wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 14*1 per cent., 
and gram 2*8 per cent. Indian-corn, cotton, and indigo are only grown in the 
manured fields near the village site. Much of the culturable area in this par- 
ganah must always lie fallow, since in unusually dry or wmt seasons the bad 
lands will not rej^ay cultivation. The hdns weed will also prevent progress and 
throw land out of culture until time and a favourable season tempts men to 
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break ri|) tlie soil anew, or until, as is said to have been the case, a year of 
fierce droiioiit like 1869, kills off the ordinarily unconquerable weed. 

The previous assessments of this parganah commenced with a revenue of 
Bs. 27,387, and this was increased at the fifth settle- 

Fiscal history. 

ment to Bs. 29,989. At the settlement under Eegu- 
lation IX. of 1833, Mr. Robinson fixed the revenue at Rs. 29,298, on an 
assumed rental amounting to Rs. 47,672, but this was subsequently reduced by 
Mr. Wynyard to Rs. 25,113, which has been collected without difficulty. The 
present vsettlement was made by Mr. 0. H. T. Crosthwaite and came into force 
from July, 1866. The original assessment fell at Re. 1-5-0 on the cultivated 
acre, and the revenue of Mr. Wjnyard’s revision fell to Re. 1-2-1 , implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. l-ll-l. At the expiration of the settlement, the 
revenue gave an incidence of only Re. 0-14-4 per acre on the cultivation. The 
following statement compares the areas of the past and present settlements: — 

1 I UNi,SSESSABLB. ASSESSABLE. 


Measurement 

1 Unassessablb. 

Total 

area. 

Barren. 

r 

Revenue 

free. 




Past, settl era Gilt,,.. 

40,999 2,c 



)93 

Present ditto, ... 

4i,762 3,29i5 

11,134 

1 ' 


Old 

waste. 

Lately 

abon- 

doned. 

1 

12,588 
j 8,867 

2,216 

2,880 


Cultivated, | 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Dry. 

7,926 

18,657 


Of the irrigated area of the present settlement, 2,954 acres were iardi land. 
These figures show an increase in cultivation and irrigation amounting to 
26 per cent., whilst 28 per cent, of the culturable area remained waste, and of this 
one-fifth was recent fallow. The actual rental of the parganah from the village 
papers for 1270 fadi was Rs. 43,792, or corrected for seer at average cultivat- 
ing rates, and for lands held on division of produce at the lowest average cash- 
rate for dry hhdr (Re. 0-12-9 per acre), amounted to Rs. 47,333, implying an 
average rent -rate of Re. 1-12-6 per acre. Mr. Crosthwaite distributed the 
villages into four classes (1) those in the northern corner of the parganah 
with better soil, greater capabilities for irrigation, more manure and a better 
style of cultivation ; (2) those estates in which there was a greater proportion 
of dumat soil, and therefore a larger irrigated area : (3) the toai villages along 
the Burhganga, and (4) those estates where hlvwr soil and hdm grass prevailed, 
and which were also the most numerous. To the soils of these villages he 
applied rates of rent forming a mean between his assumed rates on soils and the 
rates ascertained to prevail. His assumed rates were themselves a* mean 
obtained by comparing the results of separate computation by average produce 
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rates with prevalent village cash-rates. The result of these calculations was a 
rental of Rs. SljOSOj on which he ultimately assessed at Rs. 22,9953 which fell 
at So. O-iB-2 on the cultivated acre, ■ 

The following statement shows the rent-rates on which the assessment was 
based : — ■ 


Soil. 

Manured 

or 

1st Circle. 

Irrigated 

or 

2nd Circle. 

Tardi 

or 

Srd Circle. 

Bhdr 

or 

4th Circle. 

Pure tarai 
of 

3rd Circle, 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs, 

a. 

P« 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Es. 

a. 


Rs, 

a. p. 

Gmihdn dofasli^ ' 

11 

11 9 

7 

11 

11 

6 

11 

7 

6 

!3 

10 

11 

12 0 

Oaulidn, 

6 

0 10 

4 

15 

4 

3 

10 

9 

3 

15 

6 


U 0 

Mattiydr^ 

8 

14 2 

2 

15 

10 

1 

15 

8 

2 

4 

9 

4 

8 6 

DUmatf ... 

3 

1 4 

2 

7 

11 

1 

8 

10 


7 

7 

4 

10 9 

... 

1 

6 1 

1 

1 

7 

0 

10 

1 

1 ° 

12 

9 

1 

7 5 


The following figures show the soils to which these rates were applied : — 
gauMn — wet, 1,139 acres; diy, 412 acres, and tardi^ 312 acres; total, 1,863 
acres : mattigdr — wet, 398 acres ; dry, 216 acres, and tmxii, 485 acres ; total, 1 ,099 
acres ; ddmat — wet, 2,251 acres; dry, 4,978 acres, and tardiy 1,569 acres; total, 
8,798 acres; bMr — wet, 1,184 acres ; dry, 13,051 acres, and tardiy 588 acres; 
total, 14,823 acres, out of a total cultivation of 26,583 acres. The following 
shows the well capabilities at settlement : — 


Class ol well. 

o 

.o 

s 

ss 

1^ 

Number of runs. 

Total area irri- 
gated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth ol 
water. 

Pukka, ... 

25 

29 

105 

3-62 

16M1 

6-04 

KuclichE, ,M 

1,827 

1,894 

2,592 

l‘S7 j 

9*-55 

8-7 1 

Dhenkiij 

411 

416 

794 

1*90 1 

8-34 

2-34 

Total, 

2,268 

2,339 

3,491 

««« 

... 

• 0m 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Patiali contained 109 inhabited 
Population. villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

^6 had between 200 and 500 ; eight had between 500 
and 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Dundwaraganj with 5,414. The settlement records show 74 estates, 
of which 37 were isainiiidan, 11 were perfect pattidari, and 26 were im- 
perfect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 31,985 soiila 
(14,962 females), giving 477 to the square mile and 519 to the cultivatecl 
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sqnare mile. Classified according to reiigioii, there were 24,551 Hindlis, of 
whom 11,217 were females, and 7,433 Masalmans, amongst whom 3,745 were 
females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 2,523 Brahmans, of whom 1,139 were 
females ; 2,938 Rajputs, including 1,203 females ; 280 Baniyas (126 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 18,810 souls, of whom 8,749 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin- 
guished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhan (2,281), Solankhi 
(238), Tomar, Pramar, Eathor (59), Katiya, Pundir, Bais, Jadon, Badgujar, 
Gaur (223), Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Katyar, Katehiriya, Taila and Nikumbh 
clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more than 
1,000 members each Kaclihi or Murao (3,214) Mahajan (1,445), Ahir (3,058), 
and Chamar (3,545). The following have between 100 and 1,000 members : — 
Kayatb (754), Barliai (498), Lodha (788), Khakrob (357), Kalidr (658), Haj- 
jam (474), Dhobi (457), Dhanak (159), Gadariya (722), Kumh4r (376), Kori 
(278), Bharbliunja (139), Sonar or Zargar (201), Teli (451), and Nat (139). 

The agricultural population may be divided into proprietors and cultivators. 
Amongst the proprietors, Thakurs owned 38 per cent, of the area of the parganah 
during the year of measurement (^127 0 fasli) ; Brahmans, 10 per cent. ; Kayaths, 
35 per cent. ; Mahajans, 4 per cent.; Ahirs, 1 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 12 per 
cent. The actual number of proprietors at settlement 
Agriculturists. Thakurs comprise 13 per cent, of the cultiva- 

ting castes (5,208); Brahmans, 12 per cent.; Kayaths, 1 per cent. ; Kachius, 19 
per cent. ; Lodlias, 2; Aldrs, 12 ; Gadariyas, 2 ; Chamars, 9 ; Musalindns, 11 ; 
and others 19 per cent. These figures give a fair idea of the relative importance 
of the caste numbers given above and show the distribution of the population 
engaged in agriculture. As supplementary to it, it is necessary to give the occu- 
pation distribution amongst the several classes actually cultivating the soil. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement 


OUss of cultivators. 

p 

q3 

2 

o 

x: 
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u 
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DQ 

rt 

Qi 
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xi 
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0 
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In cash. 

In kind. 
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held 

acres 

■ 

o 

flj 

m ® 

> ft 
<5 

Proprietors (seer) 

855 

6,344 

««• 

6 

6,704 

1 4 1 

Occupancy tenants ,,, 

§,652 

14,686 

114 

6 

26,064 

1 12 7 

Tenants-at-will 

2,340 

6,433 

713 

8 

11,023 

2 0 6 

Rent-free 

2i6 

393 

... 

... 

1 **’ ' 

... 

Total, ... 

\ 

6,1 63 

25,756 

827- 

... 

1 43,791 

... 
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The occnpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male aJalt 
' population (not less than 15 years of age) 115 are eiii- , 

ployed in professional avocationSj such as Government servants, priests, doctors, 
and the like ; 800 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 560 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
6,320 in agricultural operations ; 1,616 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics and the preparations of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 716 persons returned as labourers and 197 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,622 as landholders, 16,139 as cultivators, and 
12,224 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tae educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 554 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 17,023 souls. Patiali is an 
old Akbari parganah belonging to sirkar Kanauj and subah xAgra. It was in- 
cluded at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and remained there until the 
formation of the Eta district in 1845. No changes of any importance have 
taken place in its area since the cession. 

Patia'lt, properly Patiyali, a village in the parganah of the same name and 
tahsil Aliganj in the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Ganges, at a 
distance of 22 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 4,910 souls, and in 1872 was 4,324. A straight, broad, unmetalled road 
connects it with Eta. It is a very old town mentioned in the Mahabhirata. 
Two reasons for the origin of the name are given: one is that Drona, the pre- 
ceptor of the Fandavas and contemporary of Drapada, ruler of Panchala, left the 
kingdom, and after a time the affairs of the i^dj began to decline, and the Brah- 
mans on being asked said that it was owing to a want of religion, adding, 
that if Drona obtains a part of your n(;' all will come right again. The ex- 
change was accordingly made, and Drona obtained the tract of land from Kam- 
pil in the Fabehgarh district to Patiali, which was, therefore, called Batiari 
from the word ^ halnaj ^ to divide,’ as the division of Raja Drupada’s kingdom 
took place there. To commemorate this transaction the image of the deity 
Koleswar was set up in Kampil and the image of Jageswar in Patiali, Another 
story is that Patiya, an Ahirin, used to carry curds to the Eani of the then Eaja, 
and the Rani, in a generous mood, gave her the piece of land where Patiali now 
stands, which came to be called after her. The former zamiadars of the place 
were Ahirs, butKayaths and Brahmans have long since dispossessed them* 

The present village is situated on the old bank of tbe Ganges, which here 
rises abruptly, but is a good deal cut up by ravines. The 
Eta road enters the town from the south. On the west 


The site. 
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is a well-built sardi, and to tlie east, a large block of brick -built houses belonging 
to Kayaths. From the sarai, a road partly metalled and partly paved, and 
taken across the high mound on which Pati41i is built, leads to the Bmh- 
ganga. The mound is in great part the natural bank of the river, but has 
been considerably raised by the ruins of the mud and brick houses which have 
been built on it from time immemorial. On either side is the Patiali bazar. 
The houses are small, but substantially built of brh'ks and block kuiikiir taken 
from the fort. On this road, the police-station and school-houses, hoth substan- 
tial edifices, are met with. A little distance on, after the road begins to descend, 
the roadway leading to the fort is reached. The fort was built by Shaha!)-ud- 
din Ghori, and covered an area of 117,124 square yards. It was surrounded 
by strong thick walls of block kunkur and bricks and a moat, but the greater 
part of the materials of which the walls were constructed has been carried 
awiij by the inhabitants of Patiali to build their houses, or has been made 
use of by Government officials for the erection of bridges, police-stations, and 
other public buildings. Many of the kunkur blocks still remaining in the walls 
are carved on one side, showing that they must have formed parts of other 
buildinga before being used for the fort. According to tradition, numerous 
temples were palled down, the images were buried beneath the foandations 
of the wall, and the materials of which the temples were built were employed 
by the conqueror in the construction of the walls. Within the fort Avere the 
dwellings of the officials, but of these not a trace now remains. In I8II A.D., 
a bungalow was built within the enclosure of the fort for the European officers 
stationed there. This building is still standing, but only a portion of the walls 
remains. 

Patiali is now a decaying old town with no trade or manufacture. The 
remains of the old buildings, however, show that the town has seen better days, 
in the time of the Rohillas, Raja Harparsbad, Kayath, a resident of Patiali, 
obtained considerable power under Hafiz Rahinat Khan of Bareilly, and was 
appointed representative of the Rohilkhand nobles at the court of Nadir Shah, 
when he seized upon Dehli in 1739 A.D. He bought many villages in the 
parganah and built the large enclosure of houses to be seen at the southern 
entrance of the town. His descendants still reside there, but are in impoverished 
circumstances. Here, in 1749, an engagement took place het^veen Ahmad 
Khan, the Afghan Nawab of Farukhabad, and Safdarjang, Nawab of Oudh and 
Vazir of the empire. In 1857 A.D., Patiali was the scene of a brilliant ae^ 
tion in which Colonel Seaton and Major Hudson defeated the mutineers. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Patiali, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering six men of all grades at an annaal cost of 
Es. 288. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 989, 
and of these 535 wmre assessed with a house-tax averaging Re, 1-3-6 per house 
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assessed and of Ee. 0-2-4 per head of the population. Tliisj with a balance from 
the previous yearj gave an income of Rs. 65 6, of which Rs. 642 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

• PiLWA or Piluaj a village of parganah Mdrahra and taluil Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 6 J miles. The population in 1872 numbered 2,235 souls. 
Pi!\T4 is situated on the Grand Trunk road and is the head-quarters of a police 
sectional division, 

Ra'mpue or Eampur Raja, a village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, lies 44 miles north of Aliganj and 32 miles from 
Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 4,918 souls, and in 1872 was 4,287. 
There are fourteen muhallahs in the town. The chief residents are Brahmans 
and Kachliis. The market days are Sundays and Wednesdays. Rampur is a 
busy little trading town, but it is chiefly remarkable as the residence of Raja 
Eamachandra Sen, a lineal descendant of the last Eathor Eaja of Kauauj and 
tenth in descent from Eaja Ram Sah4i, who founded the town in 1513 Sam. 
(1456 A.D.) The Raja of Rampur is considered the head of the Edtliors 
in this part of India (see further the District notice). Act XX. of 1 85 6 is in force, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during the 
same year was 3,501, and of these 352 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Rs. 2-3-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-10 per head of the population. This 
with a balance of Rs. 30 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 807, of 
which Rs. 775 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

SahXwar, the chief town of parganah Sahawar now included with Karsana 
in tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, lies 24 miles to the north-east of Eta. The 
population in 1865 numbered 4,428 souls, and in 1872 was 5,156, of whom 2,579 
were Hindus (1,170 females) and 2,577 were Miisalmans (1,366 females). 
The site has an area of 58 acres, giving 89 souls to the square acre. There is 
here a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-office. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year wms 852, and of these 338 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-10-9 per house assessed and of Re. 0-2-9 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 50 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 955, of which Rs. 934 were 
expended on wages and public improvements. There are six muhallas in 
the town, which was itself founded by Raja Kaurang Deb, a Chauhan Thakur, 
who called the place Naurangabad. He and the Raja of Sidhpura, now 
called Sirhpura, were great friends, and when Kaurangahad was attacked by 
the Musalmans, its Raja fled to Sirhpura, while those that remained were 
forcibly converted to Islam. After a short time, assisted by the Raja and people 
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of Sirhpura, Nanrang eitpelled'the Musalmans and changed the name of the 
town to Sah4warj as it was bj the aid of good people (sahaila) that he recovered 
possession of his town. It is now far from flourishing and has but a small 
bazar where the usual commodities needed by an agricultural population are 
sold* The comimaiii cations with Sahawar are bad. Markets are held on Tues- 
days and Saturdays. The tomb of one Tajuddiu, a fakir^ is the only remains of 
any antiquity in the place. 

Sah^^war-KarsAna, aparganah of the Eta districtj lies in the middle of the 
district between the Bnrhganga on the north-east and the Eali nadi on the south- 
west. Parganah Soroii adjoins it on the north-west and parganahs Sirhpura and 
Pati4li on the south-east. The area in 1872-73 comprised 74,531 acres, of which 
59,757 acres were cultivated (20,369 irrigated), 8,180 acres w’ere cultiirable waste, 
and 6,594 acres were barren and unciilturable. This tract is made up of the 
two small parganahs of Sahawar and Karsana. The latter originall}^ comprised 
all the villages in the neighbourhood of the Kali, but, in 1837, these were 
found so mixed with those of Sahawuxr that both were included in one 
parganah. They formed with Sirhpura, at the settlement in 18^38, tahsil Saha- 
war which was assessed with the Mainpuri district by Mr. G. F. Edmoostone. 

The whole face of the country is a perfect flat uninterrupted by a single 
hillock and intersected only by the streams above meii- 
Phjsical features. tioiied. Jhils and other irregularities of surface which 

could serve as reservoirs are exceedingly scarce, and none of them are capable of 
supplying irrigation. The estates situated on the banks of the Biirhganga are, with 
one or two exceptions, much superior to the general average of the parganah^ 
and are, owing principally to this natural advantage, .unusually fertile and pro- 
fitable. Rice is the chief product of these lands, but sugar-cane is likewise pro- 
duced in great abundance without the necessity of irri- 

The Burbgane,a. gation, which the inherent moisture of the soil renders 

totally superfluous, and without the intense and protracted labour which the 
cultivation of that crop, under ordinary circumstances, demands. The cane is, 
it is true, inferior both in size and the quantity of saccharine matter which 
it yields, to that which is cultivated in the rich upper lands ; but it 
must be borne in mind that there is a vast difference in the cost of - pro- 
duction, and that while the one requires the almost undivided attention of 
the cultivators for nearly a twelvemonth, the other is brought to maturity 
with little trouble and at a comparatively trifling expense : the profit which it 
yields is as large in proportion to the amount expended on its production, as the 
produce of the superior description of cane so considered and calculated. It may 
occasionally happen, after very abundant rains, that the tract of land in question 
will be inundated, and the sugar-cane cultivation more or less injured, but this 
is a vei'y rare occurrence. No drought, on the other hand, will so far deprive 
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these lands nf tlieir inherent moisture as to render the occupation of them either 
impossible or unprofitable. The estates, accordingly, which are adjacent to the 
Burliganga were those which suffered least in the general distress occasioned by 
the drought of 1245 fasli (1837-38 A.D.) 

The banks of the Kali nadi are occupied, with one exception, by Tillages of 
Kars4na proper; and the same superiority which distinguishes the estates on 
the Burhganga is likewise, though not to the same degree, observable in the 
generality of these. It is not, in this instance, the quality of the soil so much 
as the important and inexhaustible addition to the 

Tlie Elli. .means of irrigation, commonly so deficient in .this 

par ganah, which constitutes the superiority alluded to. There are certain 
points, at which embankments are invariably constructed in the month of 
December, and it appears to be an understanding between the zamindars of 
all the villages situated above the said points, who alone benefit by their for- 
mation, to share the expense incurred in the construction of them. They 
all contribute a certain proportion of labourers, who assist in the work, and 
the charge, whatever it may be, is entered in the village accounts as one of 
"the ordinary expenses of the village. These embankments are of course 
destroyed annually ; but they generally last sufficiently long to enable the people 
to irrigate the whole of their or cold-weather cultivation in the vicinity of 
the nadi twice or thrice. 

Eeal, natural Mmat soil is of comparatively rare occurrence, that classed as 
such being ordinary hMr modified by manure and cultivation. Bhur occupied 
58 percent, of the area at the recent settlement, and 11 per cent, is reckoned as 
second class dihnatj in which sand predominates. The 

Soils, wells, and roads. though sandy in nature, is, except in the 

actual sandy ridges, of better quality than ordinary, and with irrigation or 
ill years of ordinary rainfall produces better crops than might be expected. 
Irrigation only amounts to 30 per cent, of the cultivation. At settlement 
there were 259 pukka wells, 3,581 kucheha wells, and 990 dhenkli or lever 
wells, irrigating respectively on an average 3*97, 3*17, and 1*56 acres each. 
The average depth of water from tbe surface in each class of well was 20*97 
'feet, 20*55 and 13*86 feet respectively. From the sandy nature of the soil, 
kuchcha wells must be renewed every year, and only in the ddmat soil to the 
north of Sahawar is the spring stratum found in which they last for five years 
and upwards, /fdws grass is now found in only a few of the very worst 
tracts. The principal markets are held in Sahdwar khas, Nawabganj, Mo- 
hanpur, and Amanpur, where the produce of the surrounding villages is 
disposed of. They are so situated, too, that no village of the parganah is more 
than three kos from one or other of them : the first is situated at the northern 
extremity of the parganah ; the second at the north-western corner ; the third 
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on the eastern boundary; and the last is on the direct road from Fatehgarh 
to Aligarh. The facilities, therefore, of disposing of the agricultural produce 
appear to be considerable, and the expenses of carriage must be trifling, tor 
the parganah is intersected by numerous roads, all of ■which pass t loiij, one 
or other of the markets above mentioned. Before the formation of the trunk 
road, the usual route from Fariikhabad to Aligarh and Meerut was by Sirhpura 
and Amanpur, and this is even now very much followed. The roads also 
from the latter place to Sahawar and Mohanpur, from that to Dmdwara m 
parganah Patiali and Sahawar kh4s, thence to Fawabganj and Yakutganj, 
and from Nawabganj to Amanpur and Kasganj, are perfectly practicable for 

wheeled carriages, and are much frequented.’- ^ ii 

The new settlement of this parganah was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Eidsdale. 

The assessments of former settlements were as follows 
New settlement. 65,594; (3) Rs. 67,056 ; (4) under 

Rc<vulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 67,575. The last assessment was revised by Mr. 
Cocks, who fixed a revenue of Rs. 63,421, which in 1872 had fallen to Rs. 63,162 
by the transfer of a village to Soron. Mr. G. Edmonstone made the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833, and in addition to an allowance on account of the 
great droirght preceding the assessment, allowed a temporary reduction of the ne-w 
demand for the first two years of the new settlement in those estates which had 
been most severely visited. But this did not secure the desired improvement, 
for the disastrous years 1250 and 1251/asZi intervened, and the settlement was de- 
clared to have broken down. Within five years balances amounting to Rs. 12,747 
bad accrued ; eight villages had been sold for arrears of revenue, but only two 
found private purchasers, and besides private transfers and mortgages, three es- 
tates were farmed and one was held in direct management. A reduction ivas al- 
lowed in 45 villages, and the new revenue w'as paid up without any coercive pro- 
cess being found necessary. No private transfers of property oeenrred m 79 out of 
137 estates during the enrrency of the past settlement, and the total area transfer- 
red amounted to only 29,079 acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. 
On these transfers Mr. Ridsdale remarks that the result was partly due to “ the 
fact of a considerable portion of the parganah being held by individual owners, 
and by not more than four sharers, as well as to the lightness of the revenue.” 

As to prices fetched at sales, complete particulars are wanting for the first de-. 

cade from 1840 to 1850. “ In six villages sold by aue- 

Transfers. arrears during that period, of which the details, 

are known, the average price realized was less than four years’ purchase of the 
land revenue. In the next decade, the price realized by private sales of three 
whole villages and parts of two others averaged nine years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue, while in auction sales only two small transact ions are re corded, at the 


^ See W. 
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rate of seven years’ purchase of the land-revenue. In the last decadcj from, 
1861 to 1870^ the statistics are more trustworthy, and show an average price of 
Es, 1443-4 per acre, and 18| years’ purchase of land-revenue in private sales, 
and Rs. 12 40-0 per acre, and 1.5 years’ purchase of land-revenue at public auction, 
the general average selling price being Es. 14-4-6 per acre and 17| years’ pur- 
chase of land-revenue. This contrasts favourably with the general selling price 
of similar land in the neighbouring parganahs of Aligarh and Mainpuri, and of 
parganah Azamnagar in this district, during a similar period. It proves, at 
any rate, that if the selling price of land is an indication of prosperity, the 
parganah must have vastly improved since the days of the last settlement, 
when Mr. Edmonstone remarked : — Land, of course, has its market value as 
well as every other commodity, and in Karsana, Sahawar, and the adjacent 
parganah of Sirhpiira it is certainly at a very great discount.” The sellers 
have in almost all cases been Thakurs (Solankhis), who originally held a large 
part of the parganah, and the purchasers have been chiefly the three princi- 
pal Musalman talukad4rs and Baniyas. 

The following statement compares the areas of the last settlement and its 
revision with those of the present settlement : — 


The irrigated cultivated area of the present settlement includes 5,853 acres 
entered as tardi^ and elsewhere the irrigated area is given at 18,080 acres in 
the settlement returns. Cultivation has increased nearly 42 per cent., and irri- 
gation has increased 50 per cent, since last settlement. The culturable waste is 
now only 13*5 per cent, of the total culturable area, and is confined to a few vil- 
lages in the Burhgaoga where it is used for grazing and the growth of 
thatching grass. Kkarif cvo^^ occupied 64*2 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area during the year of measurement, and amongst them cotton covered 6*7 per 
cent ; indigo, 1*5 per cent. ; cliari^ 7*6 per cent. ; and sugar-cane, 1*8 per cent. 
In the wheat occupied 13*8 per cent. ; barley, 15*2 per cent.; and gram, 1*9 
per cent, of the total cultivation. During the last thirty years, the cultivation of 
sugar-cane and rice has diminished, whilst that of cotton has doubled, and the 
proportion of the superior cereals to other crops has remained almost stationary^ 
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past settlement, 

66,S5 2 

2,932 

693 

9,483 

U,632 

J 2,056 

30,057 

42 , ns 

Revision, 

66,862 

... 

... 

10,061 

9,594 

11,368 

32,853 

44,221 

Present settlement, ... 

74,531 

6,594 

... 

6,726 

1,454 

20,369 

39,388 

59,757 
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Mi\ Eidsdale classified Ms soils amoop^st ganhdn^ dumat^mattiydr^ and hhih^^ sub- 
divided into irrigated^ unirrigated, and tai^di^ and applied the rates given at page 
82 to each class of soil. His corrected village rental amounted to Rs. 1,43,082, 
giving an average rent-rate of Es. 2-6-4 per acre, and his rental from the 
application of ascertained average rates to the above soils was Es. 1,67,775. 
The incidenoe of Mr. Cocks’ revised revenue in 1870 was Re. 1-7-8 on the 
cultivation, or a rent-rate of Rs. 2-2-5. Mr. Ridsdale ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 85,020, which gave an increase in the revenue amounting to 34 per cent., 
and which fell at Re. 1-6-8 on the cultivated acre, thus implying an .average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-13-4. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
been applied i—Gauhdn—wei^ 2,611 acres ; dry, 1,396 acres, and tardi, 50 acres; 
total, 4,057 acres : maUigdr --wet, 351 acres ; dry, 313 acres, and tardi^ 3,309 
acres ; total, 3,973 acres : cMmat —wet, 8,446 acres ; dry, 9,539 acres, and ^ardiy 
2,279 acres ; total, 20,264 acres : Mdr — wet, 3,108 acres ; dry, 28,140 acres, and 
tardiy 215 acres ; total, 31,463 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 59,757 
acres. 

The following table shows the 'well capabilities at settlement : — 


Class of well. 

Number* 

Number of 
runs. I 

Total area 
irrigated. 

A rea irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, ... ... 

259 

504 

2,003 

3-97 

20-97 

6-39 

Kucheha, ... 

3,581 

3,645 

11,552 

3*17 

20-55 

4*86 

Dhenkli, 

990 

990 

1,649 

1*56 

13-86 

3-84 

Total, 

4,830 

5,139 

16,104 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sah4war-KarsaDa contained 207 

, ■ , . inhabited villages, of which 115 had less than 200 iiihabit- 

Population. /.II 

ants; 68 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 
500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 1,000 ; and one had between 
2,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Sahawar itself with 5,156 inhabitants. The settlement records show 138 es- 
tates, of which 108 were zamiudari, 19 were perfect, and 11 were imperfect patti- 
dari. The total population, in 1872, numbered 58,365 souls (27,138 females), 
giving 499 to the square mile or 550 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 50,415 Hind% of whom 23,268 were females | 
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aad TjOSO MusalraaaSj amongst whom 3,870 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,090 Brah- 
mans, of whom 2,340 were females ; 3,588 Kajputs, including 1,517 females; 850 
Banijas (390 females) ; w^hilst the great mass of the population is included in^^ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 40,887 souls, of whom 
19,021 were females. The Brahman and Banija sub-divisions found in this par- 
gana are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Ohaiihan, 
(997), Solaukhi (1,646), Tomar (70), Pramar, Sikharw4r, Parihar, Rathor, 
Katiya, Puiidir (61), Gahlot, Bais (67), Dhakra, Badgtijar (202), Gaur (97), 
Chandel, Gaurahar (51), Janghara, Bhadaiiriya, Katyar, Bangar, Raghu- 
bansi, Sombansi, Katehiriya (102), Bachhal, Gautam, Jadubansi (56), Surkhi, 
Porach, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each : — Kachhi or Murao (7,038), Ahir 
(2,711), Lodha (8,410), Kaliar (1,011), Chamar (8,023), Garariya (1,606), 
Barhai (1,227), Teli (1,058), and Kori (1,025 h The following have between 
one hundred and one thousand members: — Kayath(643), Mahajan (129), Kh4k- 



rob (891), Kahar (519), Hajjam (914), Dhtina or Kandera (357), Darzi (192), 
Dhobi (909), Dhanak (214), Gadariya (293), Kiimhar (892), Bharbhunja 
(119), Soniir or Zargar (221), Khatik (177), Barijara (218), and Aheriya (109). 
Distributing the agricultural population, at settlement, amongst proprietors and 
cultivators, the former numbered 992 souls, and amongst them Thakurs (187) pos- 
sessed 12 per cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 11 per cent.;, 
Kayaths, 7 per cent.; Musalrnans, 62 per cent. ; Baniyas, 4 per cent. ; Lodhas, 2 per 
cent., and Mahajans and Europeans each one per cent. The Musalrnans are chiefly 
Eadi Yar Khan of Mohanpur and Nurullah Khan of SaluWar, cadets of the Af- 
ghan house of Datanli and Bhamauri Nah in the district of Aligarh. Ohaudhri 
Muhammad Ali Khan, father of the Sahaw’^ar zamindar, was hanged for rebellion 
in the mutiny, and his estates were confiscated. Those estates, now in possession 
of Nurullah, came to him by inheritance from his maternal grandfather, Ohaudhri 
Imam Khan. Mohanpur originally belonged to a Solankhi family who became 
converts to IsMni to save their estates. A long course of extravagance brought 
them to ruin, and Mohanpur was sold in 1803 for arrears of revenue. In 1843, 
the grandfather of the present proprietor purchased the entire taluka, and the 
Solankhi Raos now possess but half a single village. Solankhis still hold 
nearly all the land possessed by Thakurs in the parganah, and the other pro- 
prietors are all new purchasers. Property is but little sub-divided : 55 estates 
are held by single proprietors, 36 by not more than four sharers and 18 only 
by resident cultivating communities. Thakurs comprise 9 per cent, of the 
cultivating castes ; Lodhas, 18 percent. ; Kachhis, 14 per cent, ; Brahmans, 11 ; 
Gham4rs, 10 ; Musalrnans, 8 ; Ahirs, 6, and other castes, 24 per cent, of the 
total cultivating community (8,822). 
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The following siatement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenantSy and their rents during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultivators. 

i 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held on paying 

In cash. In kind. 

Total average 
held by each 
in acres. 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

Average cash 
rate per acre. 

Proportional 
distribution 
per cent. 






Es. 

Ks. a. p. 


J’roprietors (seer), ... 

992 

6,474 

90 

7 

9,327 

1 7 0 

n 

Occnpancy-tenaots, ... 

5,f!93 

40,043 

718 

7 

90,402 

2 i 1 


Tenants-at-wiil, •.» 

2,*i8] 

10,169 

1,281 

5 

27,511 

2 113 

19 

Eent-free, 

848 

982 

1 

... 

128 


1 

Total, 

9^814 

57,668 

2,084 

... 

' 127,368 

... 

lOO 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 15 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 240 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 63 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
3,571 in agricultural operations; 242 in industrial occupations, arts and me- 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 437 persons returned as labourers and 52 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same, returns give 715 as landholders, 10,069 as cultivators, and 3,148 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 157 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population niitnbering 7,513 souls. Sahawar and Karsana 
were joined together and treated as one parganah at the recent settlement. 
Sahawar is an old Akbari parganah belonging to sirhar Kanauj and subah Agra. 
Karsana was formerly known as Malikpur-Sikandarpur, and in Akbar’s reigu 
as Sikandarpur-Atreji, from the village of Atranji-Khera and Sikandarabad, 
opposite to it on the Kali nadi. Tradition says that, owing to some qnarrel 
amongst the zamindars, sixty villages of Solankhi Rajputs were separated from 
Sahawar in the reign of Akbar, and were formed into parganah Sikandarpur- 
Atreji. At the cession they were included in zila Etawa, and subsequently 
forming a portion of the Mainpuri district, were annexed to Eta in 1845. 

SAKf r, a town giving its name to parganah Sakit, now forming a part of par- 
ganah Eta-Sakit, lies twelve miles to the south-east of Eta. The population in 
1853 numbered 6,128 souls ; in 1865 there were 6,057 inhabitants, and in 1872 
there were 5,415, of whom 3,739 were Hindus (1,781 females) and 1,676 were 
JMusalmans (915 females). The area of the site comprises 65 square acres, giv- 
ing 83 souls to the square acre. Sakit possesses a police-statio-n, post-office, and 
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The site. 


a school. It is a much isolated town and has seen better days. The billj once 
. crowned by a fort, and on wliich now only the founda- 
tions of a great old kunkur-biiilt mosque erected in 
the thirteenth century remains to testify to the existence of a time when the 
Muhammadans held chief power here. Muhammadans now comprise less than 
one-half the total number of inhabitants, and the few rich people are Kayaths 
and Saraugis. On the highest site in the town is a half-finished temple remark- 
able for its Saracenic arches supported on slender pillars of richly carved Agra 
stone. It was commenced by a commissariat servant who enriched himself 
during the Sikh war, but who died before the work was completed. The town 
site clusters around this temple, which, owing to its position, forms a con- 
spicuous land-mark. The town is entered from the north by a wide iininetalled 
road carried over some low ground by a fine new bridge of block kiinkur quar- 
ried from the foundations of the old fort. The bazar roadway is metalled and 
the shops are good and ornamented with flat, pointed fronts. There are many 
substantial houses occupied by Kayaths and numerous small houses built of 
bricks. Nim^pipal^ and banyan trees are numerous, and throw a grateful shade 
over the streets. The police-station is a new brick-built edifice on the site of 
the old fort, and the school is pleasantly situated. The sarai is now in ruins ; 
the roof of its old mosque is broken, and the water of its fine well has become 
brackish. The business of the town consists of a small trade in food-grains, 
cotton and indigo seed, and the removal of kunkur blocks from the old fort for 
building purposes. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sakit, and 
in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering nine men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Rs. 480. The number of houses in the town during the same yeai* 
was 1,122, and of these 737 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-9-9 
per house assessed, and of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population. This, with 
a balance of Rs. 25 from the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 1,214, which 
was expended on wages and public improvements. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Sakit to Raja Sakat Deo, a Chaulian 
Thakur, and descendant of Prithiraj of Dehli, who 


History. 


built a fort here and called it after his own name. 


since corrupted to Saldt; but the Musalmans must have early attempted a 
settlement, as the following inscription^ belonging to 
the old mosque shows : — 


Balban, 




^ * Up Ji 


.JpI 








1 Eor these translations from the Arabic I am indebted to Mr. Blochmann of Calcutta : 
Proc. A. a, 1874, 104, 
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Tills blessed mosque was built in ibe reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of 
inanldnd, Gliiyas-iid-diinya-wa-ud-dm Abul Muzaffar Balban, the Sultan, the right hand of the 
Klialiiah, the helper of the commander of the faithful —may God perpetuate his kingdom and 

Ills rule, and eleTa^te his order and his dignity I— in the days of Kutlugh, the royal in A,IL 

: 684 (I::S5 A. D )/' 

Balilol Lodi fell sick at Saldt and died there in 1488 A.D. The Ohauhans 
must have again obtained possession of Sakit^ for we find Sawant Sen^ a 
descendant of Sakai Daoj opposing IbraMm Lodi in 1520 A.D.^ bj whom he 
was expelled and obliged to take refuge in Rajor. The conqueror settled here 
a colony of Kont Musaimans^ to whom doubtless is due the erection of th© 
second mosque of which \ve possess the following 
inscription : — 

b iSi/j n -Jf iXfj^ 


Sher Shah* 


cji 
-X- 




L| units' (Siu ; ^ivl^ JdUaJ 


Akhar. 


the name of God, the compassionate and merciful. There is no God but Allah; Muham- 
mad Is God’s prophet. 0 God! 0 Compassionate! 0 Merciful! The building of this blessed 
mosque took place diiriiig the reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of mankind 
.¥ai’id-iid-dunya-\va-ud-din Abul Mazaffar Slier Shah, the just king — may God perpetuate his king- 
dom and liis rule, and elevate Ms kindness and dignity ! and it was in the days of Saud Kii n, son 
of Masaud KlAu, on the 7tli blia’ban, 017 A. id. [7th December, 1540] ” 

Another mosque erected during the reign of Akbar by the Kliwajah Ibra- 
him Badakshi of the Akbarndmah bears the following* 

o 

inscription : — 

U/!^ IcS la- ^ysJ]LJ yi^!\ ^ 

lA’ly ) J &,<!-* yS] Jita-. 

cs-^/Uj y So 

“if *** ^ 

^'This blessed mosque was built in the time of the great king, the honoured Khaqaii, the lord 
of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the guardian of God’s countries, the protector of tne faith of 
the Arabian Prophet, Jalal-nd diiiMnbammad Akbar Padishah Ghasi— may God Almighty perpe- 
tuate his kingdom and his rule, and scatter over the people of the world his kindness and liber- 
ality ! and it was ordered, ..administration of Nkan-ud-din Ibraliim Khan Badakhshau, 

in Mia’ban, 970. The writer is Ismail [April, 1563, A.D.].”' 

The descendants of the colony founded by Ibrahim Lodi still reside in the 
towii,, but the proprietary rights passed out of their hands to some Saksena 
Kajatbsj who held the town until 1816 A.D.j when their rights^ also, were sold by 
auction for arrears of land-revenue, and were purchased by one jShaikh Ghulani 
AH, whose heirs are still in possession. The more important portion of the 
population no>Y comprises Kent Musalm^ns, Shaikhs, and Saksena Kayaths. 

■ ■■T ■ 
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•< The encouiiter of Akhar with the Sakit dacoits at Paronkli is narrated in the 

' 1 history of the Mainpuri district. 

! SanaurIj a village of parganah Nidhpnr and tahsil Aligaiij in the Eta dis» 

^ '' trictj is distant from Eta 30 miles. The population^ io 1872^ numbered 2,033 

souls. This village is inhabited by Gaur Bajputs, who trace their descent to 
their great leader Sangiu an Singh, the founder of Barliola. The genealogical 
; ! tree is as follows ; — ■ 

r Sag IX an or Sangman. 

. I 

,1 ^ 

!, 1 ' Sail Kadali. 

; j, (Sakana, Eajola Raja, &c.) | 



WiV&n I I 


(Barhoia.) 


Barnsiikh. 

Basil. 




(Saiiaiiri.) 

(Barthari and 10 





othqr villages.) 

i 

Imjari 


1 

Dlai'ak 

1 

Mungil 


(Nagla Biru.) 


QBakashai) 

(Barhola /) 

! 


Eft!.' 

1 

TIura. 

i 1 

Bhorat. Kard. 

i 

Malta. 




(Biiriiola) 

1 



1 

Malls. 


Khiriibar, 



Sabani. Bali. 


Ohhatar. Taimall. 

From these latter the tolas or wards of BarHola are named. 

Sankisa, a village in parganah Azamnagar and talisii Aliganj of the Eta 
district, is distant 43 miles to the south-east of Eta. This village is of great 
importance, as having been identified with the great city of the same 
name, which. formed the capital of a kingdom in the fifth century. The ear- 
liest record connected with the town is contained in the travels of Fah-Hian, 
a Cliincso Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India and returned to China in 
415 A.D. Fah-Hian approached Sankisa from Muttrah Going south-east 
from Muttra, eighteen yojanas, there is a kingdom called Scmg-ka-sid (Sang- 

> BeaFs BaMlian, 62 . 
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k4s3^a).” Hwen Tiisangj in 636 A.D,, came to Sanldsa from Pi-Zo-cAan-na^ 
which has been identified with Atranji-khera (see Atkanji); and after a jonr- 
ne}" of 200 li (about 33 miles); he arrived at the kingdom of Kie-pi~tha^^ or 
Kapitha; exactly midway between Pi-Zo-cAa^i-na and or Kananj. St, 

Martin; Jiilien and Cunningham all agree in identifying the modern Sankisa 
with the ancient city of Sang-ka-sIiL It was a celebrated place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage ; for it was here that Buddha descended again upon earth after he 
¥ali-Hian on the the Triyastrioshas’ heaven for three months^ 

miracle at Sankisa. preaching the law to ills mother Maya^. Fah-Hian gives 
a long account of this miracle; and relates how^ that Buddha’s disciples did not 
know -where their master had gone until a week before his return; when Ani- 
ruddha^ was allowed to knoW; and then all the kings of the eight quarters and 
all the ministers and people floc‘ked to -welcome Buddha; and amongst them 
was the poor beggar woman, the Bhiksliimi TJtpakjwho thought within herself^ 
how can I, a -^vomaii; contrive to see Buddha first,” and Buddha, seeing her 
love and faith, clianged her into a holy Chakravartti Eaja, and so she saw 
Buddha first. The pious pilgrim thus describes the descent Buddha wa^ 
now about to descend from the Triyastrinshas’ heavens. At this time ihera 
appeared a three-fold precious ladder. Buddha standing above the middle ladder^ 
^vhicli was made of the seven precious substances, began to descend. Then the 
king of the Brahmakayikas^ caused a silver ladder to appear, and took his place 
on the right hand, holding a w’hite cliauri in his hand ; whilst the divine 
Sekra caused a bright golden ladder to appear, and took his place on the left 
hand, holding a precious parasol in his hand. Innumerable Devas were in at- 
tendance \vhilst Buddha descended. After he had accomplished his return, the 
three ladders all disappeared in the earth except seven isteps, which still con- 
tinued visible. In after times, king Asoka, wishing to find out the utmost 
depth to which these ladders went, employed men to dig and examine the mat- 
ter. They went down till they came to a spring of yellow -water, but yet had 
not arrived at the bottom. The king derived from this an increase of faith 
and reverence; forthwith built over the ladders a irlhdi^a^ and in the middle of 
it placed a standing figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the vihdra 
he erected a stone pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
a lion. Within the pillar, on the four sides, are placed figures of Buddha, both 
within and without it is shining and bright as glass (lapis lazuli). It happenecf 
once that some heretical doctors had a contention with the Shamans respecting 
this as a place of residence. Then the Shamans agreed to any condition for 
settling the question that might be considered reasonable. On which they all 

^ She died seven days after Buddha’s birth, and having no opportunity of hearing the law 

her son ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three gods, or Indra’s heaven, to preach to her 
:f Son of Amitodana, father ’3 brother of Buddha. ^Bralima^ 
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tomid iliemselres to this compact — ^ If this place properly belongs to the Sha- 
mans, then there will be some sopernatural proof given of it.’ Immediately on 
this, the lion on the top of the pillar uttered, a great roar. Vf itiiessiiig this 
testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, withdrew from the dispute and siibiiiitted.” 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having partaken of divine food 
p ■ during the three months (he was in the- Triyastriiislias’ 


heaveob) emitted a divine fraaTance, 


that of 


Immediately after his descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected 
in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also a tower erected 
on the spot where the Bhikshiini Utpala was the first to adore Buddha (on his 
return). There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha, when in the world, 
cut his hair and his nails, and also on the followdiig spots, where the three 
former Buddhas, as well as Sakya Muni, sat down, and also where they walked 
for exercise, and also wdiere there are certain marks and impressions left on 
the stones by the feet of the different Buddhas : these towers still remain. 
There is also one erected where Brahma, Sekra, and tlie Devas attended Bud- 
dha when he came dowm from heaven. lu these different places there are 
perhaps 1,000 male and female disciples, who (in their several establislimieiits) 
have their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to the system of the 
great and little vehicle, and agree to occupy the same place. A white-eared dragon 
(or the dragon ITA-pi/i-q — n one v/hite ear) is the patron of this body of 

priests. It is he who causes fertilizing and seasonable showers of rain to fall 
within their country and preserves it from plagues and calamities, and so causes 
, the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, in 

gratitude for these favours, have erected a dragon- 
chapel, and within it placed a resting-place (seat) for his accommodation, and, 
moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape of religious offerings, 
to provide the dragon with food. The body of priests every day select from their 
midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapel. Towards the end of 
each season of rest ( varclias J, the dragon incontinently assumes the form of a 
little serpent, both of whose ears are edged with white. The body of priests, 
recognizing him, place in the midst for his use a copper-vessel full of creania 
The serpent then proceeds to come down from the highest part of the alcove, 
constructed for his accommodation, to the lowest part, all the while moving as 
though he would pay his respects to all those around him. He then suddenly 
disappears. He makes his appearance once every year. This country is 
abundantly productive ; the people in consequence are very prosperous and rich 
be^mnd comparison. Men of all countries coming here may without any trouble 
obtain all they require. Fifty yojanm to the north of this temple there is another 
temple called “ Fire Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha, in one 


1 Yojr. desP^l, Bouddh.. II., 239. 
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of liis incarnationsj converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a tn'Adm on the spot. At the time of the dedication of the ra, an 
Arhat spilt some of the water with which he was cleansing his hands on the 
earth, and the place where it fell is still visible ; though they have often swept 
and cleansed the place, yet the mark still remains and cannot be destroyed. 
There is, besides, in this place, a tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit 
ever keeps clean and ^waters, and which at first (was built) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, ^ Since you are able to 
do this, I will bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall accumulate 
much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I wonder?’ 
The spirit immediately caused a great tempest to rise and blo^v ox^er the place,, 
as a proof that he could do it. In this district there are a hundred or so small 
towers: a man may pass the day in trying to count them without succeeding.. 
If any one is very anxious to discover the right number, then it is customary 
to place a man by the side of each tower and afterwards to number the men. 
But even in this case it can never be known how many or how few men will 
be required. There is also a Sangharama here, containing about six or seven 
hundred priests. In this is a place, where a Pratyeka Buddha ate (the fruit of 
nirvana); the spot of ground where this took place is just in size like a chariot- 
wheel; all the ground around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces 
none. The earth also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day.” 

Hweii Tlisang slightly varies the story of the descent. According to him 

Hwen Thsang's account. 

gold, the left of crystal, and the right of silver. Bud- 
dha descended by the middle stair, Indra holding an umbrella studded with pre- 
cious stones by that on the left, and Brahma holding a white cJiauri by that on 
the right. On the site of these stairs, those seen by Hwen Tlisang were built 
of stone and brick, and were ornamented with precious materials. They were- 
seventy feet high, and below them was a vilidm containing a statue of Buddha, 
and, to the right and left, statues of Brahma and Indra in the act of descending. 
Close by was a pillar of stone of a reddish colour and fine texture and surmount- 
ed by a lion. This pillar was erected by Asoka and was seventy feet high, 
with its four sides adorned with sculptured figures and ornaments. Close to 
the holy stairs was a stupa marking the place rendered sacred by the presence 
©f the four Buddhas, and near it another showing the place where Buddha 
bathed, and a mliara on the spot where he became absorbed in meditation. Close 
to the vihcira was a causeway of layers of stones fifty feet long and seven feet 
high where Buddha’s footsteps were marked by figures of the lotus. On each 
side of this causeway were stupas said to have been erected by Indra and 
B rahma, and to the south-east of the great stupa was a tank inhabited by a Naga. 
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General Cunniiigbam lias visited Sankisa and has endeavoured to identify 

the various huildings, and I shall now follow him. 

Cunningliam’s inquiries. _ -n a i ^ i 

ihe existing village ot bankisa is perched on a mound 
of ruins, about 41 feet high, 1,500 feet in length from west to east, 1,000 feet 
in breadth, and now known as the hilah or fort. About 1,600 feet to the south 
of the fort is a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a temple to Bisari 
Devi, and 400 feet to tbe north of this temple mound is the capital of an ancient 
pillar hearing a ^veil-formed figure of an elephant standing, but wanting the 
trunk and tail Tbe capital is of the well-known bell-shape, corded or reeded 
perpendicularly with a honey-sucklo abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same age or the third century before Christ. Due south from 
the temple of Bisari Devi, some 200 feet, is a small mound of ruins, apparently 
the remains of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there is an 
oblong mound, 600 feet in length by 500 feet in breadth, which is known as 
Nivi-ka-kot. The term hot is applied in Sankisa to any mound of ruins, and 
Nivi is probably the person’s name who brought the spot into cultivation, but 
the mound would appear to contain the remains of some large enclosed build- 
ing like a Buddhist monastery. It is covered with broken bricks of a large size 
and fragments of stone, and at the south-east and north-east angles, and 
also on the north, are large circular mounds -which are probably the remains 



of stupas. The fort and the different mounds all round the temple form a 
mass of I’uins some 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 feet in breadth, or nearly 
two miles in circuit, but this would appear to comprise only the space 
occupied by the citadel and the religious edifices which clustered around the 
three holy staircases. The city itself, which would appear to have surrounded 
this central mound on all sides, was enclosed witli an earthen rampart 18,900 
feet, or upwards of miles in circuit. The greater part of this rampart still 
remains, the shape being a tolerably regular dodecagon. To the east, north- 
east, and south-east are openings which are traditionally said to be the 
positions of three gates of the city, and a village bearing the name of Paor- 
klieriya, or ^^gate-village,” lies outside the south-east gap in the rampart 
The name is pronounced and Cunningham w’-ould make it refer to the 

staircases, and not to the gate. To the north-ivest, at a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound of Agahat (see Sarai Aghat), 
which doubtless formed a portion of the old city. To the south-east of the 
Sankisa ruins is the tank of the Naga called Karewar or Kandaiyat Lai, which 
may be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by Pah-Hian^ 
Miiy is offered to him during every day in Baisakh, and, as in Fah-Hian’s 
account, ‘‘at any other time when rain is wanted.” 

^Cunningham objects to Sir H. Elliotts assignment (Bearaes’ Elliot, IL, 52 ) of this Xaga 
to the oomnioni Nag of Hindu worship, to whom the Ndgpanchami is specially dedicated, and with 
good reason identifies it with the dragon o| Eah-Hian as noticed above. 
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In identifying the modern Sankisa with the Sang-ha^slii of Pah-Hiaiij I 

General Cunningham is supported not only by its absolute identity in nainey 
but by its relative position in regard to such well-known places as Muttra^ 'f; 

Ahichhatra and Kaiiauj. Its size agrees very closely with Hwen Thsang’s si 

circuit of 20 or S-J miles. Cunningham writes: — There can be no 
yCunningliam’s argu- doubt that the place is actually the same, but in 

attempting to identify the sites of any of the holy spots b 

mentioned by Hwen Thsang, I find myself baffled- at tlie outset by the inde- 
iiniteiiess as well as the meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is 
his usual practice to state the relative bearing and distances of most of the chief ■ 

places of Buddhist veneratioiij but in describing Sankisa he has given only one 
bearing, and not a single distance. The tank of the Naga is the one solitary kj 

spot that can be identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being only ; i 

guesses of more or less probability. But the difficulty regarding the identifi- :|1 

cation of the Asoka pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese pilgrims ;| 

make mention of only one pillar at Sankisa, which was crowned with the 1 

figure of a lion, and Fah-Hiaii records a silly legend which refers to the mira»- ‘ I 

ciilous roar of this lion statue. Now, the only piece of an Asoka pillar at pre^ : I 

sent existing is the elephant capital which I have already described, and which, J 

however absurd it may seem, I think may possibly be the lion pillar of the I 

Chinese pilgrims. The reasons which induce me to think so are the following : ‘1 

Firsts the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than the date of either of >1 

the pilgrims, and yet, if it is not the same as the lion capital, it has been left '| 

altogether uodescribed by them, although its great size could scarcely have J 

allowed it to remain unnoticed. Second^ the height of the elephant pillar would 'I 

seem to correspond very closely with that of the lion pillar, as recorded by Fall- 
Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, or from 45 to 60 feet according to the value of 
the Chinese cliliL Now the diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar is 2 
feet 9|- inches, which compared with the dimensions of the Allahabad pillar, 

2 feet 2 inches neck diameter, to 35 feet of height, gives a total for the 
shaft of the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By adding to this the height 
of the capital, we obtain 52 J feet as the probable height of the Sankisa pillar. 

Third, as the trunk of the elephant has long been lost, it is possible that it was 
missing before the time of the Chinese pilgrims, and if so, the nature of the 
animal might easily have been mistaken at a height of 50 feet above the 
ground. Indeed, supposing the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
whieh I can account for the mistake about the animal. But if the pillar 
is not the same, the silence of both pilgrims regarding this magnificent ele- 
phant pillar seems to me quite unaccountable. On the whole, therefore, I am 
inclined to believe that the elephant’s tinink having been long lost, the nature of 
the anmal was mistaken when YkwQd from a distance of 50 feet beneath. 
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This is confinned by the discrepancy in the statements of the two pilgrims 
regarding the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars, which Fah-Hian calls an ox 
and Hwen Thsaiig an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is 
not improbably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a clue to the site of the great monastery which would seem to have 
enclosed within its \valis the great stone pillar as well as the three holy stair- 
cases. I infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably occu- 
pies the site of the three stair-cases, and that the three mounds which stand to 
the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may be the remains of the three stupas which were 
erected on the three other holy spots of Sankisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different mounds just noticed, 
but witbont any success.” 

I made also a careful but an imsucessful search for some trace of the base of 



m 


the stone pillar. The people w^ere unanimous that the elephant capital had been in 
its present position beyond the memory of any one now living, and most of them 
added that it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the west of the village, or Kiiah mound, as the original 
site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small mound, 
from which the bricks of a solid foundation have been removed. If any depend- 
ence could be placed upon this statement, the mound on which the village now 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery with its three 
holy staircases, and the three mounds to the east of Nivi-ka-kot would still repre- 
sent the three stupas. The main objection to our accepting this statement as 
correct is th (3 apparent want of all object in the I'emoval of the ele|)liant capital 
to any other site. It is, however, quite possible that the capital may have been 
stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadeva, near the Nuga mound and tank. 
The temple of Bisari Devi would then be the site of one of the ten ancient Brah- 
manical fanes which are described by Hwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, per- 
haps, a more probable solution of the difficulties of the case than that first des- 
cribed. In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curious fact, that 
the Brahmans who dwelt near the great monastery, were many tens-of-thou- 
sands” in number. As an illustration of this statement, I may mention that the peo- 
ple have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1,800 to 1,900 years ago, and 




that 1,300 years ago, or about A.D. 560, it was given by a Kayath to a body of 
Brahmans. They add also that the population of the village of Faor-kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman .until a very recent period.” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa we have little information. The Saksena 
tribes of Kayaths, Nais, Kachhis, Bharbliuajas, &c., all ascribe the origin of their 
name to the old city. Elliot agrees wdth Ounningham that Sankisa was pro-> 
hably destroyed in the wars between Prithiraj of Dehli and Jaichaiid of Kanauj, 
and there is some reason for eupposiug that it must haye belonged to Kananj, for 




SABi^I AGHAT TOWN. . 

it lies to the east of the Kali nadi, and is familiarly known as one of the gates of 
Kanauj. Hence^ perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kananj being so 
large as to contain thirty thousand shops of betel-sellers. Elliot adds ^ that 

when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Kamaon, he is treated with 
marked respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of 
«oxn6 original connection with this ancient city is still preserved in those 
remote regions.” 

Sara'i Aghat, a small town in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, lies at the distance of 43 miles south-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 3,276 souls. There is a school and police-station here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police number- 
ing five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 240, The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 747, and of these 219 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Es« 2-7-4 per house assessed and Re, 0-2-7 per head of 
the population. This, with a balance of Rs. 143 from the previous year, gave 
an income of Rs. 688, of which Rs. 546 were expended in wages and public im- 
provements, The town is made up of two villages divided by the ravines of the 
Kali nadi ; Sarai on the east and Aghat or Agahat on 
the -west. Sarai is entered by a metalled road from the 
north, on either side of wdiicli lies the substantial brick-built havelis or clusters of 
houses occupied by the Patliah landholders of the village. After these are passed 
the bazar commences, consisting of a number of fine houses along a straight, 
broad, metalled road leading to the central space or cliauk^ which is also metalled 
and forms the market-place. The road then dips suddenly, and on one side is the 
police-station, and on the other side, the school-house. Markets are held on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays, at which the chief articles of trade are cotton, grain, and 
indigo-seed. 

Sarai was founded towards the close of the seventeenth century hy Khizr 
^ Khan. Muhammad Khan, and Rasiil Khan, Pathans 

History of Sarai. « , , , A, i i 

of the Toya or Tuyah Khail, who came here from 

Man Rashidabad, in the Parukhabad district, and built the sarai Abdurrasnl 

and a mosque, of wdiich the latter alone now remains. The memorial stone of 

the sarai is now over the door of the house of Hakimullah Khan in Sar4i and 

bears the following inscription : — 

-sf 

On tRe 9t!i Jinna-ia II, 109^7 A.H., (SSrd February, 1686), in the 29th year of the reign of 
Aurangzeb GLa!!i, when Nawab Ilha nullah was the jagirdar and Mirza Amir Beg was the faujdar, 
this sat at was established. It was built by Khizar Klari, Muhammad Klian, and Hasdl KhAh 
Tuyah.2*^ 


i Beames' filiiot, 


f Broc. A.S., Ben., 1874, p. 105* 
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Tie inscription stows the name of the governor of Eta in 1686, and Mr. 
'BloGhmann identifies the Ilbamullah Kh4n here mentioned with an officer of 
the same name who is mentioned in the Madsir-i-^AldmgM (page 249) as having 
served in the 28th year of the emperor’s reign in the Dakhin. 

To the west of sarai is a lofty and extensive khera forty feet in height and 
about half a mile in diameter at the base, the northern 
portion of which is built over with brick houses. This 
is Aghat or Agahat, and is indebted for its name to the Muni Agastiya, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dakhin. The houses on the mound are built of bricks which 
have been dug out of the kliera, a part of which has been completely ruined with 
passages made in excavating it for bricks. Gold, silver and copper coins of all 
ages and images of Buddha are frequently found. ^ On the opposite side of the 
Baral and less than a mile off is Sankisa, and there is every reason to believe 
that Aghat, in older times, formed a part of the great and populoustown of San- 
kisa, which was visited by the Chinese travellers, Fah-Hian in the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and by HwenThsang in the seventh century (see 
Sankisa), 



Saeai GirdhAri, a village inparganah Sahawar-Karsana of the Eta dis-® 
trict, is distant 21 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 1848 
souls. The Chankiclari Act is in force in the village, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 144. The 
number of houses in the town during the same year was 355, and oftliese 135 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 3-0-6 per house assessed, and 
of Re. 0-6-3 per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 10 from 
the previous year gave an income of Rs, 420, of which Rs. 414 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

SiRHPURA, more properly Sidhpura, a small town in the parganah of the 
same name in tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13| miles, 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. A good kuchcha road running 
from Eta to Patiali passes through the place. On account of its central posi-^ 
tion, this town was the head-quarters of the district for some time after its 
formation, and the remains of the magistrate’s and mimsif s offices are stili 
to be seen. Sirhpiira still possesses a good masonry police-station, a post-office, 
and school, and contains a considerable number of w’ell-to-do people. The 
watch and ward Act is in force in Sirhpura, with which is included Sarai Patti, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering two men at an annual cost 
of Es^ 96, The number of houses in the town during the same year was 203, and 

^ In 1843, about 20,000 rupees worth of coins were found in Aghat, but there were iione among 
them of any type previously unknown (Elliot, II, 53) ; but Cunningham assigns to a period an^ 
terior to the invasion of xVlexander the Great the old coins without any inscriptions, and the 
more ancient pieces of silver covered with variouB punch marks that have been found there 
SW., 1,276), 
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of these 118 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Bs. 2-2-1 per house 
assessed, and of Re. 0-3-11 per head of the population. This with a small 
balance from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 252, which was expended 

on wages and public improvements. 

SiEHPUBAj a parganah of the Eta districtj is bounded on tlie nortli bj par- 
ganah Sabiiwar-Karsana ; on tlie west by parganali Eta-Sakit ; on the east by 
parganah Patidii, and on the south by parganahs Barna and Azamnagar. In . 
1872-73 the area comprised 58,957 acres, of which 42,989 acres were cultivated 
(16,043 irrigated) ; 9,673 acres were eulturable waste ; four acres were held 
free of revenue, and 6,291 acres were barren. 

The soil is naturally sandy, sterile and more undulating, and of worse quality 
than the sandy soils of the neighbouring parganahs^ 
Genera! appearance. capable of producing a tolerable crop with 

care and irrigation. When the first condition has been omitted and facilities 
for the second do not exist, the produce will hardly return the seed expended 
on it, except in favourable seasons, but in years of plentiful rainfall, the return 
is good and is obtained at little trouble or expense, ovring to the lightness of the 
soil. The worst patches lie where the uplands along the Kali touch upon the 
lowlands, but there are other tracts of worthless sand to the north, and, indeed, 
all over the parganah, which are incapable of any irrigation. These tracts are 
infested with leans grass, which in 1840 had become very prevalent for many- 
years and entirely precluded cultivation of the tracts attacked,” but now seems 
to be confined to smaller areas and to be less injurious to the soil. To the east 
and south-east of the parganah there is some fair dilmat soil in a few villages, 
and the remains of a considerable tract of dhdk jungle— a general indication of a 
fair soil. A belt of this waste, expanded in some parts into a large jungle, in 
others narrowed into mere strips of jungle interspersed with considerable 
patches of bare usar land, stretches longitudinally down the whole length of 
the parganah parallel with the course of the river. In the wildest part of this 
jungle to the north-west of the parganah, a herd or two of wdld cattle are still to 
be met with. They are scarcely distinguishable in appearance or tameness 
from common domestic cattle, but do some damage by their nightly inroads on 
the cultivation. According to the recent classification of soils, 7 2 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, excluding the is One remarkable feature is the 

nearness of water to the surface, averaging only 16*5 feet over the whole par-, 
ganah, and except in very loose sandy soil this water-bearing capability may. 
be made use of by digging kuchcha wells. Except in one particular tract 
above the Kdli, these wells, however, possess but a scanty supply of water, 
averaging only about four feet in depth, and easily exhausted by a single, 
bullock-run in about three hours. Very often, too, the well has to be cleaned 
out before it can be tised, and owing to its being dependent upon the. 
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■percolation of tlie surface drainage, it is liable to fail in seasons of drought | 

In the Kali tract just mentioned, the stratuoi pierced by the wells is firm down 
to the spring level, and consequently water is abundant and the wells last for 
several years. The tardi tract along the Kali is similar, but inferior, to the cor- 
responding tract in SaMwar-Karsana, as it has more sand and less clay in its ^ 

soil. 

The previous settlements showed the following assessments :—(l) Es. 39,916 ; 

(2)Rs. 40,213 Es. Regula- 

tiscal history. tion IX. of 1833, Rs. 39,345. This last settlement was 

revised by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the demand to Rs. 35,536, and this fell still 
further to Rs. 35,095 at the expiry of the settlement. The settlement in 1840 
was made by Mr, G. Edmonstone whilst the parganali ’was still in the Mainpiiri 
district, and immediately after the disastrous famine of,. 1837. Ibe natural 
poorness of the soil, added to a thin population and unfavourable seasons, left 
the pargauah in such a state as led Mi% Edmonstone to attribute much of the 
blame to over- assessment. He wnites : — Its (the Sirbpnra parganah) fiscal 
history, mth the present depressed condition of the parganah, and the almost 
universal poverty of those responsible for the payment of the land-revenue, will be 
found to afford abundant evidence of over-assessment and bad management.” 



He gives the following table showing the assessments for the twenty years 1225 
to 1244 /as2i (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) :— 


Demand 


1 

. 




' Year. 

Demand. 

Tear. 

Demand. 


Es. 


Bs. 

12^5, 

44,267 

1232j ... i 

44,832 

1226, 

42,053 

1233, ... ! 

44,832 

1227j .«« 

39,052 

1234, 

• 44,588 

122S} 

37,S72 

1 235, . 8 . 

44,615 

1229, 

38,069 

1236, 

46,633 

44,650 

1230, ■ 

30,105 

1237, 

3231, 

44,878 

1238, ' 

44,736 
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in the l)arganalna 1840, 62 had been either mortgaged, sold, or transferred, 
publicly or privately, since the third settlement ; of these 62 estates, four had 
been transferred five times, six had changed hands four times, thirteen had been 
thrice, and twenty had been twice alienated. Previous to the third settlement 
only six transfers were recorded, and the fact of their occurrence simultaneously 
with the great increase of the third settlement would lead one to consider that 

the assessment was in fault. , • i 

Such a lio'ht demand as that imposed at the revision has been collected with 

working ..“ekplr.d ««'> “ “'j' f”” 

tlement recourse had to farm for recovery of arieais oi 

revenue. From the imperfect records that remain, it would appear that 12,143 
acres were transferred by private sale between 1840 and 1870, 5,1 10 acres by 
public auction, and 8,525 acres by mortgage, or a total of 25,778 acres, 
forming 43 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. The average 
price brought by the sales from 1860 to 1870, both public and private, 
of which the details are known, was Rs. 8-14-2 per acre, or fourteen years pui- 
chase of the land-revenue. The price per acre is lower than in all tlie neigh- 
bouring parganahs except Azamnagar, but the number of years purchase of the 
land-revenue is greater than in any parganah except Sahdwar ; facts which would 
lead to the inference that the land is inferior and the revenue lighter than in 
the majority of the neighbouring parganahs. The following statement com- 
pares the areas of the last and present settlements : — 



Un ASSESSED. 


Assessable area. 


CuUurable* 


Cultivated^ 


Newly 

aban- 

doned. 


^ Fast settlem'ent, 
Eerision, 

Preseat settlemeat, 


58,005 8,057 319 14,912 

58,005 17.579 

58,957 6,291 4 8,815 


9,644 13,616 23,260 

9,186 16,951 26,137 

16,043 26,946 42,989 


The old waste includes 1,016 acres under groves, and the irrigated area of 

the present settlement includes 2,446 acres ot tardi ; 

New settlement. n i • x, i i • lx. i. 

the irrigated area is shown elsewhere in the set- 
tlement records as 15,753 acres, and the dry area as 27,236 acres. Cul- 
tivation has increased nearly 85 per cent, and irrigation has increased 63 
per cent, since 1840, whilst the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has 
increased from 19 to 30 per cent., and yet 18 per cent, of the total culturable 
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area remains nntJlled. Mr. S. 0. B. Eidsdale made the new settlement 
which came into force from the Man/ of 1873. Mr. Ed raonstone’s revenue 
fell at Re, 1-11-1 on the cultivation, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-8-8 
per acre, and Mr. Cocks’ revenue fell at Re. 1-5-8 on cultivation, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-9 per acre, and at the expiration of the 
settlement, the incidence of the State demand had fallen to Re. 0-13-1 on 
the cultivated acre. Mr. Ridsdale found the recorded rental corrected for 
lands cultivated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average cultivat- 
ing rates, and for lands held on division of produce at dry hlvdr rates, amounted 
to Rs, 8 ', 427, giving an average rent-rate of Re. 1-15-10 ; but this included 
twenty-one villages with fictitious rent-rolls, and .correcting these, the rental 
assets reached Rs. 90,41 0. Applying the average rates of rent to each class 
of soil, the valuation was Rs. 1,10,436 with a slight income, amounting to about 
Rs. 800, from miscellaneous sources. The parganah was ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 53,000, falling at Rs. 1-3-9 on the cultivated acre and implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-6 per acre. This demand anticipated a rise of 17 per cent, 
in the assets, and gave the great rise of 51 per cent, in the demand, exclusive 
of cesses, in which, of course, there was a still further increase. The rent- 
rates adopted have been given in the district notice (page 82), and the areas of 
each class of soil need only be given here 


Soil. 

1 

Irri- 

gated. 

1 

Dry. 

Total. 

Taf ai 

Soil. 

Irri- 

gated 

Dry. 

Tot a! 

Tarai. 

Dumat gaulian, 

2,007 

613 

2,620 

47 

Dumat, ... 

3,825 

2,696 

6!,521 

938 

Mattiyar do., ... 

39 

... 

39 

3 

Matti3’ar, ... 

00 

112 

860 

64B 

Bhur 1st do,, ... 

647 

380 

1,027 

3 

Biiur, 1st, ... : 

4,331 

5,873 

10,204 

494 

Do. Sod do., ... 

163 

220 

383 

... 

Do. Sod, 

1,837 

17,052 

1 18,889 

313 


The hhaHf occupied during the year of measurement 60'8 per cent, 

of the total cultivation, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 0*5 per 
cent.; cotton, 4*9 per cent.; chan or fodder, 5*5 ; indigo, 2 6; and rice 
but 0*6 per cent. The rahi crops occupied 39-2 per cent., and amongst 
them wheat covered 16*6 per cent, of the total cultivation, and barley 
occupied 17*8 per cent. As compared with the statistics of 1840, the Ma- 
ri/ crops have increased from 44 per cent, to 60*8 per cent., and the 
area under the superior cereals has risen from 7,765 acres to 14,737 
acres by displacing the inferior crops. Sugar-cane has fallen from 930 acres 
to 211, whilst there has been a small rise in the area devoted to cotton. Indigo 
shows an increase of 1,124 acres, but the total increase in cultivation more than 
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balances any rise in other tlian food-grains. The following table shows the well 
capabilities at settlements : — 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area i 

irrigated. Area irrigat- 
ed from each 
run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Fukkaj, ... 

182 

347 

1,132 3-26 

16-82 

5*29 

Kucbclia, ... 

3,643 

3,66 'p 

11,07» 3*02 

1676 

4*22 

DheBkli, 

S69 

370 

749 a 02 

14*31 

3-27 

Total, 

4,194 

4,383 

12,952 

... 

... 


Communications and markets remain in much the same state apparently 
as at last .‘.ettlement. There are few metalled roads. The old nn metalled road 
connecting Meerut and Fatehgarh, once the main line of communication before 
the construction of the Grand Trunk road, passes through the centre of the par- 
ganah longitudinally, and is crossed by two aligned country roads connect- 
ino' Patiali and Dundwaraganj with Eta. The first of theseroadsforms aline 
of communication across the Ganges with Budaun, and all of them converge on 
Birhpura itself. The unbridged state of the Kali nadi, which is, however, easily 
fordable in several places during the dry season except when flushed by canal 
escapes, tends rather to isolate the parganah from the rest of the district and the 
main arteries of communication. 

According to the census of 1872 the parganah contained 148 inhabited sites, of 
which 79 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 56 had between 
Pupulation. 2 qq 5OO . j 2 had between 500 and 1 ,000, and only one 

had move than 1,000 inhabitants. The settlement records show 117 estates, of which 
75 were held in zamindari tenure, 35 in perfect pattidari, and 7 in imperfect pat- 
tidari. The total populationin 1872 numbered 35,265 souls (15,743 females^, giv- 
ino- 383 to the square mile or 431 to the cultivated square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to religion, there were 33,818 Hindus, of whom 15,110 were females, 
and 1 , 4.47 Musalm^ns, amongst whom 633 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,855 Brah- 
mans, of whom 1,707 were females; 4,786 Rajpiits, including 1,962 females; 
2 Baniyas ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,175 souls, of whom 
1 1 ,441 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are not distinguished in the returns. The Eajpiits belong to the Uhauhan 
(719), Solankhi (3,684), Tomar, Sikharwar, Eathor (96), Katiya, Pundir, 
Gahlot, Bais, Badgiijar, Gaur, Gaurahar, Bhadauriya, Eaghubansi, Kachhwdha, 
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Eateliiriya, Gautam, Taila, Dugla, Morai, and Poiya clans. Amongst tlie 
otber castes of tlie census, the following show more than one thousand 
members each ; — Kachhi or Murao (6,081), Ahlr (1,438), Lodha (2,549), Kahar 
(1,022), Chamar (5,545), and Gadariya (1,808). The lollowing have between 
onehimdredand one thousand members ;—Kayath (314), Barhai (693), Mahajan 
(819), Khakrob (444), Goshdin (102), Hajjam (749), Dhuna or Kandera (155), 
Darzi (170), Dhobi (612), Dhanak (231), Kumhdr (557), Kori (732), Teli 
(685), Nat (167), and Bhagat (139). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
(813) and cultivators, Thakurs possessed 42 per cent. 

CnUiv.ator3 and pro- total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 

prietors. ^ r o 

11 percent.; KajatliSj 6 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per 
cent ; Maliajans, 10 per cent. ; Mnsalmans, 26 per cent., and Abirs, one per cent. 
TJp to the cession to the British, Solankhis and Brahmans owned nearly the 
entire parganah, but they now possess little more than one-half. Only 15 estates 
are- held by single proprietors, 40 by not more than four sharers, 31 by from 
four to ten sharers, 21 by from ten to twenty sharers, and 10 by more than 
twenty sharers. Numerous proprietary communities are, therefore, of rare occur- 
ence. Thakurs still compose 15 percent, of the cultivating castes; Kachhis and 
Brahmans, each 1 8 per cent.; Charnars, 11 percent.; Lodhas, 8 per cent. ; Ahirs, 
5 per cent. ; Garariyas, 4 per cent. ; Kahars, 3 per cent., and other castes, 18 
per cent, of the total cultivating population (7,999). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement : — 


Class s of cultivators. 


Proprietors (seer), 
Occupancy tenants, 
Ten ants -at- will, 
Eent-free, 


Area hpld on 
paying 

'6 

i 3 

Total avorajre 
held by each ' 
in acres, I 

Total cash rents. 

Average cash 
rate per acre. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. n. p. 

6,777 3 

8 

9,350 

1 6 3 

24, 92^^ 2,292 

6 

52,i93 

2 16 

6,942 1,341 

4 

14,J33 

2 0 7 

693 13 

... 

378 

... 

39,340 3,649 

... 

76,054 

... 


Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appems that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 153 are employed in professional avocations, such as G overnment servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 537 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 292 in commerce, in buying^ 
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nr iJie conveyance of men, animals, 

.effing, keeping, » XXs i WneLnl oeenpetione, art. 

or goods ; 9,132 in agncnltuial operat , substances, vegetable, 

and mecbanics, and tbe '‘'“ g returned as labourers and 101 

mineral, and animal. There population, irrespective of age 

as of no specified occupation. g ^ ^ 24,321 as cultivators, and 

or se., tbe same returns give Tbe educationa 

8,663 as engaged m , imperfect, show 557 males as able to read and 

statistics, which are confess ^ ^ ring 19 512 souls. 

^rite out of a total male in Hindi, is clearly the same as the 

Sirbpura,or Si^^P- ^ ^nt- 

Coffin 

» Ib,„ has hesn gmt difficulty ih t isTritten SiApur. Thu chief 

JothurtoSiApura. heiug .upatatcd 

objections tc consider S» "T” ^ Sikandatpuc Atroji and part of Sill, 

from the rest of the dastui ^ ^ i. distant parganah of the 

ondfronii^boing CO— , 

dastnr, as two mah^ls , bu ^ Sirbpnra can the true area of all 

taking a portion of Sakit into ^ the Ain-i-Ahhari, and when 

tbeneigbbouring parganabs be ‘ surprising correctness. Tbe second 

this is done, ft. old status IS represented 

objection vanishes when vve fin . the instance of Xilbegampuv 

entertain no doubt, grouped as ‘™ ^ ioid JhalamsitkirBambhal. Under 
and JJMpnrin sirkir ^o^totion that Saidhupnr has Sotokhi 

these circumstances, couple te in tbe dastur of Mdrabra. There 

zamiudars, we may safely assume Si P of Kauauj, Birwar occupies the 

™s another cause ^ auj had there uot been other 

£r ”.tr“bL« ar^ngement being disregarded, rte 

might have supposed f bounded on the north by parguiah 

S0«Hk.,.p»g»iah0ffteEft— M-b 

Sirbpnra ; on the east y par. , 3 , 2-73 the total area comprised 31,926 

district, and on the west by bakit. ^ irriaaied), 3,737 acres were 

acres, of which 14,557 acres were cu i parganah in the 

eulturable, and 8,632 acres w^e ^ bank of the Mi, and 

Aataoler, vsith JWn, and in some villages to the 

thronghout the up-land is mne the 

XrratS.iS:SdibnMfi«.-ho.e,ftesoUW^^^ 

^ A.1 : . 
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light and poor. When sand does not predominate the capability for well sink- 
ing is good, and kuchcha wells last for seven or eight years ; in the lowlands the 
water is always near the surface, and now that canal irrigation has been intro- 

duced,the full advantages derivable from irrigation may be expected throughout 

thearLter portion of the parganah. The crops occupied 61-1 per cent ofthe 

total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 3'8 per cent. ; cotton, 
U-1 per cent., and indigo, 1-5 per cent, during the year of measurement. In the 
,.«W, wheat covered 8-8 per cent.; barley, 7*9 per cent, and gram 4'6^per cent. 

The assessment at the first settlementof the parganah amoimtec. to i.s. 

and this remained without much variation until the 
liscal nistoiy. fourth settlement, when it rose to Rs. 15,209. The 

fifth settlement was made under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Mr. Robinson m 
1836 whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Farukhabad district. He 
fiiced the State demand at Rs. 16,913, which fell at Re. 1-10-1 per acre on the 
cultivation and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-5-4 per acre. This assess- 
ment was revised eight years afterwards by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the 
demand to Rs. 13,243, falling at Re. 1-3-6 per acre on the cultivation, and 
implying an average rent-rate of Re. 1-13-3 per acre. Mr. Robinson’s esti- 
mate of the rental was Rs. 26,647, and his settlement would appear to have 
broken down not from any mistaken calculation of the resources of the parganah, 
but because a poor parganah with a proprietary of Rathor Thdimrs could not 
bear a revenue pitched at the liigh rate of seventy-five per cent of the assets. 
The famine of 1838, coniiag so soon after, compelled the reduction made by 
Mr Cocks, and the present prosperous condition of the parganah shows that 
the relief was wisely allowed. The following statement compares the past 

^ A v'vaT.’rs’Oitifiil'l fu n .Giliniws 011C?8 tllO BTOfTrOSS HI eld© I 


'freseBt ditt.Oj 


Unassessed. , 

! _ 

oT 

% . 
a <1? 

a 

s 

« 

c3 CO 

a. 

> 

o 

6 

x\cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 71 

3,505' 

4,773 


3,632 

2,107 


Cultivated. 


Acres. ! 

7,856 

8,477! 


Acres. Acres. 

10,863 17,420 

14,557 18,294 


xne irngatea area oi wtj preatjuu - 

These figures show an increase in cultivation of 34 per cent., and in irrigation of 
double the amount in existence in 1836 if tarai land be included. About 
seven per cent, only of the irrigation was due to canals. On inspection 
before assessment still more of the cnlturable waste proved to have been 
broken up since survey, making the total increase in the cultivation 47 per 
cent. The waste laud remaining is, with few exceptions, nearly all bad sandy 
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soil of little value. During the currency of the past settlement 6,185 acres, 
paying a revenue of Es. 3,932, changed hands by private sale ; 1,675 acres, 
paying a revenue of Bs. 1,115, by auction sale; and 
Transfers. 871 acres, paying Rs. 532 revenue, by mortgage. 

Though, owing to the character of the proprietors, some difficulty has occurred 
in the realization of the land-revenue, no balances have accrued since the 
• revision. The existing settlement was made by Mr, 0. H. T. Crosthwaite, and 
came into force in July, 1869. He divided the estates of the parganah into 
three classes aud applied the same rates of rent that he adopted for Patiali to 
the high sandy tract, and the Bilram rates to the lowlands. These rates ga\e 
an assumed rental of Bs. 34,013, whilst his estimate after inspection of each 
vi«aim-iw 4 ^ 5 rif:h?tiTrr%ai^ poin ted to a rental amounting 

to Rs. 35,062. The rental calculated from the village naperSrOO^^Sg^^j j^^ lant s 
cultivated by proprietors and for lands held free of rent at average cultivating 
rateSj and for hated lands by estimatej amounted to Rs. 26^902^ giving a rate om 
cultivation of Re, 1-13-5 per acre ; but this was too low, as the seer lands wera 
very extensive^ and the rents were^ as a rule, understated. Mr, Orostliwaite 
ultimately assessed at Rs. 15j9005 giving an increase .of 21 per cent, above the 
existing deiiiandy and falling at Re. 1-1-5 on the cultivation. *1116 implied rental 
of Es. 31,800 was 18 per cent, above the declared assets, and gives a rent-rate 
of Rs. 2-2-10 per acre. The enhancements that have taken place since tlie 
assessments have been given out show an average rent-rate of Rsv 4-9-11 per 
acre, or more than double that assumed as the basis of the settlemento 

The followinff fififiires show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been. 

applied : — GaiiMn — wet, 7 65 acres ; dry, 1 1 acres ; total, 
Soils and wells. ^ wet, 670 acres ; dry, 922 acres, 

and tordi, 735 acres ; total, 2,327 acres : wet, 2,554 acres ; dry, 1,922 

acres, and tardi^ 707 acres ; total, 5,183 acres : hlidr — wet, 539 acres, dry, 5,622 
acres, and tardi^ 110 acres ; total, 6,271 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 
14,557 acres ; and the following table shows the well-capabilities at sottleiiient : — * 


Class of well. 

i 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area Area irri- 
irrigated. gated from 
each run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Polika, «»« ... 

246,1 

261 

1,355 6*19 

22*13 

7Ul 

Kiiohcha, ... ... 

37.2 1 

394 

1,584 4-02 

14-23 

5 '34 


in. 

,'194: 

412 2'!2 

6*11 ’ 

2*18 

Total, 

812 

■ ■ ' 849 

3,351 



According to the census of 1872, parganah Sonhar contained 59 inhabited 
villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
PopiilaiioB. 18 had between 200 and 500; four had between 500 

and 1,000 ; and two bad between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement reports show 
34 estates^ of which 16 were zamind^ri, 11 were perfect, and 7 were imperfect 
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pattid^ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 13,979 souls (6,270 females)^ 
c^ivino- 411 to the square mile or 499 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
^cording to religion, there were 13,703 Hindus, of whom 6,154 were females, 
and 276 Musalmans, amongst whom 116 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,104 Brahmans, of 
whom490 were females ; 1,666 Rajputs, including 725 females; 166 Bamyas(80 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” 
of the census returns, which show a total of 10,767 souls, of whom 4,859 are 


' j females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not ^ 

^ ' distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhcn (268), Solankhi 

(72), Tomar, Pramar, Eathor (1,165), Katiya, Gahlot, Bais, Jadon, Dh^kra, 

. Badgujar, Gaur, Gaurahar, Janghara, Ehadaiiriya, Kachhw^ha, Sombausi,. 

Bachhah and Tank clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
‘ ‘ show more than one thousand members each : — Kachhi or Murdo (1,537), Ahir 

: (2,074), Lodha( 1,272), and Chamar (1,854). The following have between one 

I hundred and one thousand members : — Kayath (196), Barhai (508), MaMjan 

(326), Khakrob (134), Kahar (610), Hajjam (253), Dhobi (269), Dhanak (305), 

Gadariya (307), Kumhar (141), Kori (158) and Teli (222). Taking the popula- 
te ' ^ ^ tion devoted to agriculture, the settlement returns show 

; Cultivators and proprietors. proprietors, amongst whom Thakurs possessed 72 per 

/ cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Kayaths, 18 per 

; cent. ; Baniyas and Musalmans, 2, and Ahirs one per cent, of the total area, ? 

^ ^ Amongst those actually cultivating the soil, Thakurs comprise 17 percent.; 

Brahmans, 18 per cent. ; Kachhis, 11 ; Ahirs, 13 ; Chama-rs, 5 ; Loclhas, 7 ; 

Kdyaths, Kahars and Barhais, 2 each, and others 23 per cent, of the total number *’ 

(3,112) recorded as cultivators. The proprietors are chiefly Rathor Thakurs, 
numerous, turbulent, extravagant and indebted : they form a proprietary body 
with whom it is not easy to deal. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement - 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area helc 
\ ini 

i In cash. . 

1 on pay^ 
9 

In kind. 

Total average 
area held hy 
each in acres- 

Total cash rents. 

Average cash | 
rent per acre.j 

Proportional 
distribution per 
cent. 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Rs, 

1 

Rs« 8. pj 


Proprietors (seer). 

253 

2,276 

1 

1 

' 9 

3,625 

S 9 5 

16 

Occupancy tenants, ••• 

2,013 

8,335 

*205 

i 4 

15,636 

1 14 0 

58 

Tenaiits-at-will, 

970 

3,402 

126 

8| 

7,641 

2 3 11 

24 

Bent-fxee, ... 

129 

213 

... 

•a* 



2 

Total, 

3,365 

14,226 

331 


26,902 

... 

100 
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The occupations of ilie people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age)j 38 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants^ 
priests, doctors, and the like; 302 m domestic service, as personal servants^ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 3,261 in agricultural operations ; 369 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 478 persons returned as labourers and 67 
as of no specified occupation* Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 434 as landholders, 9,129 as cultivators, and 
4,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 219 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,709 souls. Sonhar 
or Sanbar is formed from the old Akbari parganah of Barna, which belonged to 
sirkar Kanauj and subah Dehli. It was separated by the Rathors at an early 
period, and was included at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and subse- 
quently in Mainpiiri. In 1845, Sonbar was with other pargauahs taken to 
form the nucleus of the present district. The changes in area have not been 
important. 

SoBON, the chief town of the parganah of the same name intahsil Kasganj 
^f the Eta district, is situated on the high road between 
Bareilly and Hathras, on the Biirhganga, distant 27 
miles from Eta in north lat. 27®-53''-40^' and east long. 78°-47'^-35^'. In 
1847 Soron had 10,395 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population numbered 10,507, 
and in 1865 there were 9,332 inhabitants. The site has an area of 108 square 
acres, giving 104 souls to the square acre. According to the census of 1872, there 
were 11,182 inhabitants, of whom 9,554 were Hindus (4,597 females), 1,627 
were Musalmans (701 females), and there was one Christian. Distributing the 
population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 232 land- 
holders, 682 cultivators, and 10,268 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,415, of which 149 
were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,353, of which 1,484 were built with skilled labour, and of these 95 were 
occupied by Musalmans. Of the 869 mud huts in the town, 203 were owned 
by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 3,784 (not less than 
fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than 
40 males : —Barbers, 59 ; beggars, 274; cart-drivers, 82; confectioners, 104; cul- 
tivators, 301; flour-dealers, 175; gold-smiths, 86; green-grocers, 46; labourers, 420; 
land-owners, 71; oil-makers, 50 ; pan-sellers, 49 ; family priests, 989; servants, 


Population. 
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i 624, ■ and sweepers, 52. Of the Hindus, 4,641 were liigt-casie Srahmritis, arid if 

Joshis and other inferior Brahmans be added, the proportion of Brahmans to 
the whole Hindu population will be OTer one-half. The Brahmans of Soroii 
. are a fine race of handsome men distinguished by the wearing of a scarlet pagrL 

They are very well-to-do and derive a large income from donations sent to them 
;( from all parts of northern India, as well as from their annual tonrs amongst 

their jajmdns or pilgrim clients. They, further, realise large Contributions at 
! the numerous festivals that take place during the year, 

j Soron, though having some pretensions to be considered a trading mart, is 

' j , ^ chiefly important for its religions associations, and as 

• * being the scene of numerous rnelas or religious assem- 

h blies. Devout Hindtis from all parts of India, after visiting Muttra, come 

! ^ , to Soron to bathe in the Bnrhgunga, or old stream of the Ganges, which 

j"' : ' here forms a considerable pool, with temples and ghats on the eastern 

, ; and northern sides. Soron lies on one bank and opposite to it is the large 

J * village of Badariya connected with Soron by a fine masonry bridge. Another 

screw-pile bridge was constructed in 1873 to keep the communication open at 



iw 


all seasons, at a cost of upwards of Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 5,300 were con- 
tributed by tbe municipality and the remainder by Government. The pool 
itself is full of stagnant, bad coloured water, except during the rains, w’’hen it 
forms part of a running stream, and it is here that the pilgrims bathe and take 
away the water for offering to their village gods and for medicine in time of 
sickness. There are eighteen ghats, all w’ell kept and well built of kunkiir 
blocks or stone with brick steps leading down to the water’s edge. Numerous 
piped trees are planted near the temples, whiob number altogethor from fifty to 
sixty. Besides the temples there are about thirty large, w'ell-built clJiarmsdlas 
or rest-houses : many, built by wealthy pilgrims from Gwaliar and Bhartpur, are 
well-raised and exquisitely carved in Agra stone, and altogether present an 
imposing appearance. A wide centre street forming the principal bazar- 
way, and four wide roads, are metalled with kunkur blocks, w^hilst several of the 
minor lanes are well-paved with bricks slightly arching tow^ards the centre of 
the way. The site is well- raised on the left bank of the Burhganga, into wlicli 
the superfluous moisture naturally drains on the west and into broken ground on 
the east and south. The police-station and post-office are in the principal bazar, 
and the new dispensary and school are well attended. Close to the grain-market 
is apardo or halting-place for carts, and there are also two sarais. The public 
health is excellent, and there are plenty of wells containing fair drinking water* 
Soron is one of the places visited by General Cunningham during his archseo- 
Antiquities logical tour. It was^ originally called Ukala-kshetra, 

but after the demon Hiranyakasyapa had been slain 

1 Arch. Sur., I, 267, 
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■ liere by Visbnii in his boar-ai*a!5d^*5 the name' was changed to Sukara^kshetra^ or 
the place of the good deed.” The ancient town is now represented by a mound 
known as the kilah or fort, which is one-quarter of a mile in length from north 
to south and somewdiat less in breadth. It stands on the high bank of the Biirh- 
ganga, which is said to have formed the principal stream of the Granges as late 
as 200 years ago. The only buildings on it now are the temple of fSita liamji 
and the tomb of Shaikh Jamal, but it is covered with broken bricks of a large 
size, and the foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. Popular tradi- 
tion ascribes the present remains to one Raja Somadatta of Soron, but the origi- 
nal settlement is attributed to the great Chakravartti Raja Beiia or Ben, traces 
of whose rule exist from Gorakhpur to Rohilkhand. The Solankhis say that 
the founder was their own leader, Sonamatti. Though many of the temples 
are said to be of very ancient origin, the only ones of any consequence are the 
Sita Ramji temple already mentioned, and that of Varahaji, to the north-west 
of the city. The latter contains a statue of Varaha-Lakshmi, and is visited by 
crowds of pilgrims on the eleventh day of the waxing moon of Margasirsha in 
remembrance of the boar (vardha) incarnation. The temple of Sita Ramji 
was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzeb, and was, a few years ago, restored 
by a wealthy Baniya, by building up the places between the pillars with plain 
white-washed wallsj The style of the pillars is similar to that of the pillars in 
the south-east corner of the quadrangle of the Kutb at Delhi which bear the 
date of samvat 1124 (1067 A.D.). 

There are numerous pilgrims ^ records on the temple, the earliest of which 
bears date in samvat 1226 (1169 A.D.), so that the erection of the temple can- 
not be placed later than 1000 A.D. Of the other inscriptions General Cun- 
iiiiigliam 'writes:— The earliest date after the Muhammadan conquest in 1241 
A. D., and from that time dowm to 1290 A.D, there are no less than fifteen 
dated records, showing that Soron continued to be a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage during the whole period of the Gliori dynasty, which ended in A.D. 
1289. But daring the rule of the next two dynasties, the Khiijis and Tugh- 
laks, there is only one inscription, dated in A.D. 1375, in the reign of Firuz. 
Now, as nearly one-half of this period was occupied by the reigns of the cruel 
despot Ala-ud-diu Khilji, and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that the people were deterred from making 
their usual pilgrimages by the persecutions of their Muhammadan ruler. The 
next record is dated in A. D. 1429, and from that time down to 1511 there 

^ loternallj the temple is a square of 27 feet supported on 16 stone pillars, but the people say 
that the original building was much larger and that it contained 32 pillars. This account is most 
probably correct, as the foundations of the walls of the sanctum or shrine are still standing at the 
back or west side of the temple. There are also 10 superfluous pillars inside the temple, of which 
two support the broken architraves, and eight are built into the corner spaces of the 'Cunn.„ 




are sixteen dated inscriptions ; but as no less than thirteen of this number belong ! 

to the reign of Bahlol Lodi, I infer that the rule of the Sayyid dynasty was not 
favourable to Hindu pilgrimages. I infer also that the temple must have been j 

destroyed during the reign of the intolerant Sikaudar Lodi, because the series j 

of inscriptions closes with A.D. 1511, or just six years before the end of his i 

reign. Had the temple existed during the happy century when the sceptre of f 

India was swayed by the tolerant Akbar, the indifferent J ahdngi r, and the politic : 

Shah Jahan, it is almost certain that some records of the pilgrims’ visits would : 

have been inscribed on the pillars of the temple. For this reason I feel satisfied ^ 

that the destruction of the great temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier j 

period than that of the bigoted Aurang Shah.” ^ i 

Iri 1868, Soron, with Badariya on the opposite bank, was formed into a mu- 
nicipality, and its affairs are now managed by a com- 
Municipality. mittee consisting of twelve members, of whom four are 

official and eight are elected by the tax-payors. Tlie incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 was only Re. 0-9-3 per head of the population. The follow- 



ing statement shows the receipts and expenditure for several years 


Expenditure. 


Eeceipta. 


Collection, ... 

Head office, 
Original works,... 
Compensation, ... 
Repairs, ... 

Police, 

Education, 
Charitable grants, 
Conservancy, 
Pairs, 

Miscellaneous, ... 


V balance, ... 
— Eood and 
drink, 

•Animals for 
slaughter, 
—Fuel, &c., 
-Building 
materials, 
-Drugs and 
spices, 
-Tobacco, 

— Textile 
fabrics,... 
Metals,..,] 


Total octroi; 


Eairs, 

Fines, 

Miscellaneous; 
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Statement showing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption pet 
head of the population* 




Net imports in 



Articles. 

1872-73. 

. 1873 

-74. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Qnai 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Us. 

M. 

Grain, 

80,409 

... 

82,76-1 

... 

5 5 

Sugar refined 

1,767 

... 

1,351 

... 

0 

Ditto unrefined, 

if, 171 

... 

1,6,714 

... 

0 1 

Ghi, 

1,745 

... 

1,811 


0 

Other articles of 
food, 

255 

21,878 

926 

24,871 


Animals for 
slaughter, ... 

... 

2,440 

... 

2,965 


Oil, 

S39 

... 

374 

... 

0 

Oil-seeds 

2,094 

... 

2,719 

... 

0 

Fuel &c 5 

... 

3,369 

... 

5,958 


Building mate- 
' rials, 

463 

6,698 


6,85? 

0 

Drugs and spices, 

713 

1,?01 

778 

1,168 

0 

Tobacco, 

1,024 


1,026 


0 

European cloth, 

Native cloth, ... 

... 

I 62,637 

{: 

47,349 

22,831 


Metals, 

... 

17,556 

... 

p 

03 

o 



Consumption per head in 


1872-73. 


s. c. 
35 8 
6 7 


6 2 


1 0 
6 1 


1 6 
2 1 


3 1 


Value. 


Rs. a. p. 


9 7 


I 

0 2 10 


0 4 7 


7 10 
I 4 


10 4 
4 7 


1873 - 74 . 


Quantity. 


M. s. c. 
6 2 7 

0 3 15 

1 9 2 

0 5 5 


0 1 1 
0 7 16 


0 2 4 

0 2 15 


Value. 


Rs. a. p. 


13 2 

3 6 


0 4 7 


8 0 
1 4 


7 4 
10 0 


5 I 


SoRONj a pargaiiali of the Eta district, lies in the north-west corner^ and is 
bounded on the north and east bj parganahs Faizpur and Aiil4i; on the west by 
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Bllrarayand on the south by Sahawar-Karsana, In 1872-73 the total area com- 
prised 26,223 acres (including 681 acres in Shahpurheld free of reveiiiie)5 of 
which 19,671 acres were cultivated (4,043 irrigated), 4,001 acres were cultur- 
able, and 2,510 acres were barren. Fully one-third of the area of this pargaiiah 
lies within the low-lands bordering upon the Biirh- 

jPIjySlC&il fBSiijTllGSo j? 1 

ganga, which yield excellent crops or sugar-cane and 
rice. Besides these good lands, there is also a considerable tract of poor sandy 
land, known as ]pliatha^ which dries up very quickly, and in bad seasons yields 
nothing. The uplands vary a good deal in character, and where they touch 
the low-lands are broken up into small sandy ravines, but further inland com- 
prise good hMir and dumat soils. The latter soil is not so tenacious as in Pacii- 
lana, and kuchcha wells seldom last longer than a year or t\vo. Altogether hliarif 
crops occupied 65*2 per cent, of the total cultivated in the assessed area (total, 
25,542 acres : cultivated, 19,372 acres) during the year of measurement, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 4*6 per cent., cotton, 12*0 per cent., and 
eimi or fodder, 6*7 per cent. In the rabi^ wheat covered 14*9 per cent., 
barley, 13*1, and gram 4*7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The former assessments were as follows : — (1) Es. 2*2,608; (2) Es. 19,847; 

(3) Es. 22,201; (4) Es. 20,889, and (5) under 
fiscal history. Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 21,070. The demand at 

the commencement of the present settlement was Es. 20,893. The following 
statement compares the past and present areas : — 


Riscal liistory* 




Unass 

csi^ed. 


Ciiltwated. 






C 111 till- 





Total area. 

] 

1 1 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren. 

able 

^Yaste. 

Irrigated 

Dry. 

i U icti 

assessable. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


24,927 

41 

3,694 

7,48.5 

3,897 

9,810 

21,192 

Past settlement, 

25,542 

S86 i 

2,124 

3,660 

4,040 

26,332 

23,032 

Present ditto, hhaha^ ... 

6SI 


41 

S41 

3 

296 

»«t 

Ditto revenue-free, i.. 








Present Tota-l, j 

26,223 

i 

386 

2,165 

4,001 

4,043 

15,628 

... 


The irrigated area Ot uie present seiuemeJiL luemues Ciercjs* twrat* 

Jchalsa area excludes the revenue-free village of Shahpur, having an area of 
681 acres, the particulars of which are given separately. The table shows that 
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cultivation has increased by 41 per cent., whilst irrigation has remained almost 
stationary. The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. 
Tiniins in the Budaiin district, and fell at the rate of Re. 1-8-7 on the cnllivat- 
ed acre and Re. 0-15-10 on the assessable area, implying an average rent-rate 
of Es. 2-5-0 per acre. The revenue at the expiry of the settlement fell at Re. 

1- 1-3 per cultivated acre, and still 17*5 per cent, of the total culturable area 
remained waste. The rental according to the village papers after correction 
for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands held on payinenc in kind (391 acres 
valnecl at Re. 1-8-0 per acre) was Rs. 48,542, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-8-1 per acre. Mr. J. S. Porter made the existing settlement, and apply- 
ing the same rates as he used in Fachlana (see Pachlana) except in the case 
of mattijdr in the Biirhganga tardi^ which he estimated at Rs. 7 per acre, he 
obtained a lental of Rs. 51,338, or rather less than six per cent, above th-e 
actual assets. He finally assessed at Rs. 25,980, implying a rental assets about 
seven per cent, above those existing, and giving an increase of 23 percent, above 
the existing demand. TIi(3 new revenue came into force from July, 1869, and 
fell at Re. 1-5-5 on tlie cultivated acre, implying an, average rent-rate of Rs. 

2- 10-10 per acre. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed 
rent-rates have been applied x — Gcmh/m — wet, 804 acres ; dry, 903 acres, and 
fxvrdi^ 26 acres ; total, 1,733 acres : raai^%(/T— wet, 304 acres ; dry, 208 acres, 
and term, 503 acres; total, 1,015 acres: dunmt — wet, 1,545 acres ; dry, 6,883 
acres, and tami^ 568 acres ; total, 8,996 acres : 5/ter— wet, 238 acres ; dry, 
7,338 acres, and tenfi', 52 acres; total, 7,628 acres, out of a cultivation amounting 
to 19,372 acres; and the following table shows the well capabilities at set- 
tlement : — 




i 


Average 

Class of well. 

Number. 

Number 
of runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

i 

Depth of 
water. 

. ,, ' i 

Pukka, . ... 

50 ^ 

102 

T52 

i 

1 

7S7 

20*73 

5'88 

Kuclicba, ... ... 

443 

j 1 

449 

1,017 

2*27 

14*79 

3-74 

Dlienkli, 

49 J 

493 

664 

1-40 

9*43 

! 2 43 

Total, ... 

984 

1,044 

2,433 


... 

... 
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According to tlie census of 1872, parganali Soraim or Soron contained 
76 inhabited villages, of wliicb 45 had less than 
Po|>iilation. inhabitants; 22 had between 200 and 500; 

and eight had between 500 and 1,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Soron itself \Yirh 11,182 inhabitants. The 
settleniont records show 43 estates, of which 22 were zamindari, 10 were 
perfect and 11 imperfect pattidari. The total population in 1872 num- 
bered 28,353 souls (13,080 females), giving 692 to the square mile, or 
766 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
■were 26,041 Hindus, of whom 12,101 were females; 2,311 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 979 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,367 
Brahmans, of whom 3,185 were females; 1,278 Rajputs, including 510 
females; 662 Baniyas (295 females); whilst tho great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 17,734 souls, of whom 8,111 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhaa (194), Solankhi (800), To mar, 
Sikharwdr, Rathor, Katiya, Piindir, Gahlot, Bais, Jadon, Badgujar, Gaur, 
Gauiahar, Janghara, Bhadaariya, Raghubansi, Kachhwaha, Eatehiriya, Tank, 
Taila, Bagliel, and Eawat clans. Amongst the other castes of the census 
the following show more than 1,000 members each Kachhi or Miirao 
(2,257), Ahir (1,216), Lodha (4,249), Kalmr (1,363), and Chamar (3,851). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members:— Kayath (310), Barhai 
(638), Mahajan (181), Khakrob (692), Goshain (117), Hajjam (425), Dhuna 
or Kandera fll3), Darzi (123), Dhobi (303), Gadariya (692;, Kumhar 
(245), Kori (319), Mali (123), Sonar or Zargar (261), and Teli (400). The 
principal proprietors are Solankhis on the east, Gauraliars on the west, 
and Brahmans and Karuingoi Kayaths in the middle. Lodhas, Chamars, 
Kaclihis, and Muraos form the bulk of the non-proprietary cultivating com- 
munity. 

The actual number of proprietors at settlement was 463, and amongst 
them Thakurs possessed 34 per cent of the total area; Brahmans held 43 
per cent. I Kayaths, 12 per cent; Baniyas, 4 per cent.; and Musalmans, 
7 per cent. Taking the recorded cultivators throughout the parganah, 

CuUiyators and pro- Thakurs comprised 11 per cent, of the cultivating 
prietors, castes; Brabrnaos 22 per cent.; Lodhas 21; Cha- 

iiiars, 8; Kachhis and Musalmans, 7 per cent, each, and Kayaths, Kahars, 
Ahirs, Gadariyas, Barhais, and Sweepers, 2 per cent each, and others, 12 per 
cent, of the entire cultivating population (3,127). The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation in the area assessed to Government 








amongst proprietors and tenants during ,Ae year ot 

n^ent: — 


measure- 


Class .of cultivators. 


Proprietors (seer), 
Occupancy tenants, 
Penauts-at-wiil, 
Bent-free, , 


Total, 


■o 

re} 

% 

0 

1 

Area 'held on 
pairing 



2 

© m 
^ p 

O 

Q 

P .s 

O ^ 

a {- 

Q 

d 

O 

H 

m 

a 

© 

'co 

c5 

o 

"d 

O 

E-4 ' 

In 'casli. 

In kind. 


A^res. 

Acresi 

1 

Ms,. 

m 

3,! 62 

7 

7 

4,470 

1,955 

11,733 ^ 

155 

6 

27,267 

1,080 

3,8S9 

229 

4 

12,733 

92 

197 

... 


47 

3,585 

18;981 

391 

«•« 

44,507 




& 




t- ,'0' 
o ‘S 

O'M 


R. a. p. 


S« 

61 

21 

2 


100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics coliected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the ■ 
Occupations. adult population (not less than 15 years of age)| 

IjOTS are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants^, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,111 in domestic service^ as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ;'481 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals 
or goods; 4,316 in agricultural operations; 1,092 in industrial occupations, 
arts and meohanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable;^ 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,342 persons returned as labourers and 349 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,276 as land-holders, 11,571 as cultivators^ 
and 15,506 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shew 1,688 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 15,273 souls* 
Soroti is an old Akbari parganah belonging to dastur Marahra, sirkar Koil, and 
subah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to this district in 1845, and has 
had few changes in area since the cession. 

Tusaxjei, a village of pmrgaiiah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies three miles south-east of Aliganj and 29-1 miles from Eta, The 
population in 1872 numbered 602 souls, for the most part Brahmans, of w^hom 
there are 96 families. These Brahmans neither accept money as charity nor do 
they act as priests. They state that they are the descendants of one Tarsam- 
pal, who was the family priest of a Raja near Dehli, and accompanied him to 
Benares. There the Raja wished to give Tarsampal an elephant, which he not only 
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declined, but left the Eaja’s service and retired to Tiisauri, enjoming on Ms 
descendants never to undertake the duties of the priesthood, or to accept charity 
of any kind, an injunction which is strictly obeyed to the present day. These 
Brahmans are chiefly engaged in trade and agriculture. 

ThIna Dauya'oganj, a village in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Ganges on the Aliganj and 
Patiali road, 28 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,685 souls, and in 1872 was 1,685, It is made up of two villages, Thima and 
Daryaoganj , Thana is the older village and was founded by Than Singh, grand* 
son of Dliir Sahai, brother of Raja Earn Sahai, who founded the Rdinpur rd/, 
Thdn Singh’s descendants are cultivators in the village. Daryaoganj was 
founded by Khan Bahadur Khan, amil of Azamnagar, the founder of Aliganj 
(q, V.) He built a large fort of brick beneath the old bank of the Ganges, 
the remains of which are still to be seen. To the north-west of Thana is a large 
jhil in shape like a horse-shoe. It is said to have been formerly a reach of the 
Ganges, On the south bank of the jbil is a banyan tree, which at three feet 
eight inches from the ground is 37 feet nine inches in girth. The area of land 
covered by its shadow at 12 noon of the 16th May, 1872, was one rood 19 
poles. 
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Etawa^ (Itawa), a district of the Agra division, lies almost entirely witliio. 
tlie duab on its south-western side, only a small strip of it being on the left bank 
of the Jumna. It is bounded on the west by the Agra district and the Gwaliar 
territory ; on the north by the Mainpiiri and Farukhabad districts ; on the 
east by the Oawtipore district, and on the south by the British district of Jalaun 
and the independent Native State of Gwaliaiv It lies between north lat. 
26^-20^-30^^ and 27% and east long. 78^-45 '-45"', >nd 79®-47'-, with an area^ of 

^ The materials for this notice comprise a few notes by the late Mr. G. Low on the geography,, 
and by Mr. Aikmaii and Mr. 0. W. Moore, of the Civil Service, on the towns of the district ; the- 
settlement reports of Messrs. C. H. Crosthwaite and Neale ; reports hy Mr. A, 0. Hume ; and 
the records of the Board of Revenue. ^xhe area in 1848 comprised 1,071,756 acres, or 

1674*44 square miles ; in 1853 there were 1,677 square miles ; in 1865 there were 1,631*44 square 
miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,091 square miles. The figures adopted throughout the 
present notice arc those of the recent settlement. L-' 
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1,0865879 acres, or 1,698*25 British square miles, and had a population in 1872 
of 668,581 souls, of whom 631,923 were Hindus, 36,571 were Musalmdas, and 
87 were Christians, giving 395 souls to the square mile. In shape it is a com- 
pact rhomboid with a length from north-w’-est to south-east of about 60 miles 
and an average breath of 55 miles, diminishing towards the north-west. 

For the purposes of reyeniie and general administration the district is divi- 
Administratire sub«divi- ded into the following five parganahs or fiscal siib- 
divisions,:— (1) Etawa, with an area of 427*5 square 
miles, occupies the western extremity of the district; (2) Bliarthna, with an area 
of 416*8 square miles, lies to the east of Etawa, in a strip right across the district 
from north-east to south-west ; (3) Bidhuna, having an area of 314*4 square 
miles, occupies the north-eastern corner ; (4) south of Bidhdna is Phaplmnd, 
with an area of 231*2 square miles, and south of this is Auraiya, with an area 
of 308*2 square miles. The district contains 1,555 villages or townships, of 
which the Etawa parganah contains 366 ; Bharthna, 313; Bidhiina, 302 ; 
Phaphund, 258, and Auraiya, 316. The following table shows the revenue, area 
and population of each parganah : — 

Statement showing the Revenue^ Civil, and Police jurisdictions in the Duttici 

of Etawa* 


Includes 





Present tah- 
sll and par* 
ganah. 


U BtSwa, ... Etawa, ... S92 


Sakatpur. 


Sakatpur. 


and Sa- 
har. 

Patti Nak- 
kat, Deo- 


Parihara. 



j Number of malials 
in 1873. 

.2 

2 

S 

a 

> 

•tJ 

a 2 

cS 

Area in acres in 
1873. 

( 

1 

Population in 1872. 

1 

Population per sq 
mile, 

: 'W 

111 tlie poliee judsdic* 
tion of station, 

'' 

, ; .1 

S92 

325,200 

273,592 

186,299 

438 

Jaswantnagar, Etawa, 

344 

256,771 

201,256 

127,237, 

407 

Barhpiira, Basrehar, 
and baralokpur. 

Usrahar, Bharthna, 

385 

300,710 

266,803 

148,922 

358 

■ Bakewar, and Sah- 
scn, 

Airwa, Kudarkot, Bi- 

344 

214,210 

147,979 

97,574 

422 

dbuna, Bela, and Sa«» ■ ! 

hail. ' ' A 

Chliachund, Phaphund, W 

348 

230,760 

197,249 

108,549 

365 

and Dibiapur. i 

[ ' '■ ' ■ ■■ ' 

Ajitmal and Auraiya^ . . ' ' ::;:i 

7,813 

1*327,661 

1,086,879 

668,681 

395 
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Ie the reign of Akbar^ the present district of Etdwa formed, portions of four' 
Changes in the admlnis- separate sirkars of Siibah Agra Haveli Etawa,^ sitnat- 
trative divisions. dastiir Etawa and sirkar Agra, comprised seven 

tappasor sub-divisions: (1) H.aveli Khas; (2) S.ataura ; (3) InJawa; (4) Ba- 
kipur; (5) DeliIi; (6) Jakliaii, and (7) Karhal. Portions of tappas Inddwa 
and Balvipur, comprising taliikas Kamait and Chakarnagar, were separated to 
form with Blmrehj Sahsoii, and Sandaus the parganah of Barhpnra^ or, as it was 
often called from its position on the right bank of the Jumna, J anibrast. Lakhna 
was separated from Etawa during the administration of the Oudh Vazir^ and 
Bibamaii was formed from portions of Dehli (Deoli) and Jakhan by the British. 
Bibamau is a small village on the Sarsa Nadi in tappa Jakhan, whilst Jakhan 
itself is represented by a kliem or mound on the banks of the Jumna, ^ Indawa 
comprised Etawa itself, and the opposite portion of the Jumna-Chambal duab 
since known as taliika Kamait. Bakipiir comprised the Chakarnagar portion 
of the same duab and the cis-Jumna portion of the modern parganah of Bharthna 
as far as the Sengar. Karhal is now in Mainpuri. Patti Kakhat or Nakkat, 
Sakatpiir, Sah^r, and Phaplmud were included in clasturBbuigaon orBhongaon 
and sirkar Kananj. Patti Nakkat is situated in the present parganah Auraiya, 
and was a separate parganah until the commencement of the British rule. The 
chief town was Babarpur, near AjitmaL Sakatpur was broken up, and 95 of its 
estates transferred to this district from Farukhabad in 1857. Bela was separated 
from Sahar and fora long time remained the head-quarters of a sub-collectorate, 
and Pliaphiind still exists in name. Suganpur or Shaiganpur and Deokali 
formerly belonged to sirkar Kalpi, and are now included in the Auraiya par- 
ganah ; and, lastly, Parihara or Sandaus belonged to sirkar Irij or Erichh, and 
is now in parganah Auraiya. 

The district of Etawa, as it stood in 1801-02, comprised portions of the present 
Changes since the Bii- districts of Agra, J^lainpuri, Eta, and Etawa. At the 
iish occupation. conquest, in 1803, parganahs Firozabad, Sadabad, 

Sahpu, Khaodauli, Raya, Joar, Miirsan, Mat, Mahaban, Hasangarh, Grorai, 
Husain, Tuksan, Hatliras, Jalesar, Klialilganj, Moheriya, Daryapur, and Sonai 
were placed under the Collector of Etawa, who made the first settlement. In 
1804, they were removed to Aligarh, and Sikandra Rao was added to them from 
Et4wa* In 1811, Sauj was received from Farukhabad. In 1816, parganahs 
Faizpur Badariya, Bilrara, Soron, and half of Marahra were transferred to 
Aligarh, and during the same year large transfers were made to Agra.^ In 
1817 KurMi v/as transferred from Farukhabad to Eiawa.® 

^ ISlhot writes I should hare been disposed togirethewholeof Jakhan to Rap ri, in which 
it^certainly was included before the time of Akbar, but the local records <ii3tinctly state that 
,)akhan has !}e<*n from time immemorial a tappa of Haveli Etawa.’* Beamea’ ed,, IL, 89. A few 
villages of mahal Eapri are, however, still included in parganah Ftawa. ^Board’s Rec., 

March 4, 1817, No. 6. Ihid^ March 28, 1817 t September 19, 1817, No, UK In isil, 

parganahs Etawa and Lakhna were divided into four parganahs : Etawa, Bariimira, and the Srst 
:Aaa;\ieoond divisions, of Lakhna^ 
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In 1824:5 the district was broken up into four collectorale jurisdictions. 
The Mainpuri portion remained under the collector of EMwaj resident at Main- 
piiri. Parganahs Phaphund and Sakatpur, with talukas Bela^ Sahar, Euriij 
Airwa, Eawain, Takha, and Kudrel, yielding a revenue of Es. w^ere 

placed under a deputy collector resident at Bela. Parganahs Etawa^ Dehli- 
dakhauj the first division of Lakhna, Barkpura, talukas Sandaus, Dhalipiiagar^ 
and Partabnerj and the estates held Haziir Tahsil^ yielding a revenue of 
Es. 6595527 O 5 were placedunder a deputy collector resident at Etawa. Parganahs 
Saldt and Kuraoli and talukas Eta and Eajor were placed under a deputy col- 
lector resident at Sirhpura,^ and subsequently at Patiali. Ettwa was super- 
intended by the Collector of Etawa, and Bela and Sirhpura, to which other 
parganahs w^ere added, for a time by the collector of Farukhabad. In 1837 
further changes took place : the parganahs of Sahawar-Karsana, Eta-Saldt, and 
Sirhpura from the Patiali siib-collectorate, and Kuraoli, Shikohabad, Gihror, 
Sauj, Karhal, Kislini-ISrabiganj, Bhougaon, Alipur Patti, and Manchhana from 
the Mainpuri and Etawa sub-collectorates, -were formed into the Mainpuri 
district, and the remainder of the Etawa and Bela sub-collectorates, except 
Tirwa Thatlya^ and portions of Saurikh and Sakatpur, were included in the 
modern district of Etawa, which comprised, as at present, Bibamaxi or Dehli- 
Jakhan, Etawa, Eaw4in, Janibrast or Barhpura, Lakhna, Auraiya, Phaphund, 



and Bela. This arrangement was sanctioned in 1840. The origin of Bibamau 
and Etawa has already been explained; Rawain was so called from a village 
of that name near Bharthna. The village of Laklma is on the road between 
Bakewar and Chakaniagar. Sabar and Sahail, the former fallen to a mere 
taluka, were annexed to Pliaphuad in 1809, and taliika Jasohan was annexed 
to Etawa. The next great series of changes took place in 1857, when the 
district was distributed amongst five parganahs as at present. A great portion 
of Bibamau and Dehli- Jakhan was transferred to the Shikohabad, Barnd- 
hal, and Karhal parganahs of Mainpuri, and the remainder xvas absorbed 
in parganuh Etawa, xvhich also received the Kamait portion of Jani- 
brust and parts of Eawain and Lakhna. Part of Eawain, the Chakarnagar 
and Sahson portions which had been transferred to Lakhna from Janibrast, 
part of Lakhna, and part of Sakatpur x\irwa went to make up the new parganah 
of Bharthna, so called from the village of that name on the East Indian Rail- 
way, Parganah Bidhuna absorbed part of Bela, portions of Sakatpur Airwa 
from Farukhabad, part of Rawain and the Saliar and Sahail portions of Pha- 
phund. Parganah Phaphund now contains small portions of Bela and Rawain 
'and the greater part of the old parganah of Phaphund. Parganah Auraiya, 
sometimes called Dalilnagar, contains the old mahals of Patti Kakkat, Deokali, 

■ Shaigaupur and Parihara or Sandaus, besides the Bhareh portion of Janibrast. 

i Etavra Collector to Board, September 5th, 1823. ^Thatiya was transferred to Cawnpore in 1811 
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The mHBsif of EtAwa has original civil jurisdiction over the whole district, 
and appeals from his decisions lie to the civil judge of Mainpuri, who has also 
original criminal jurisdiction in sessions cases and appellate jurisdiction in 
other criminal cases. There are 19 police-stations in the district under a 
district superintendent of police. In 1862 there were eight magisterial courts, 
five civil courts, including rent courts, and two covenanted civil officers employ- 
ed in the district. In 1875, the district staff comprised a collector-magis- 
trate and two covenanted assistants, a deputy collector, and five tahsildars 
with various judicial powers. There are also a civil and assistant surgeon, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, postmaster, deputy inspector of schools, and four 
honorary magistrates : — Laia Ltiik Singh of Harchandpur, Shaikh Rahim Baksh, 
Babu Giridhar Das of Etawa, and Mr. L. Terriers. This gives thirteen magis- 
terial courts in the district in 1875. 

The Et4wa district comprises four natural divisions : — (1) the country north- 
east of the Sengar Kadi, which runs from west to east, 

Physical features, 

almost parallel to the Jumna ; (2) the tract to the south 
of the Sengar and extending down to the high land immediately over the Jum- 
na ; (3) the uplands and ravines along the Jumna, and (4) the lands lying on the 
right bank of the Jumna and beyond the Chambal, formerly known as Barhpiira 
orJ^nibrast. 

The first tract, or that lying to the north-east of the Sengar, is known as the 

paclmT and includes the northern portions of the paro*a- 
The pdchdv, ^ i o 

nahs of Etawa and Bhartlma, and the whole of those 
of Phaphund and Bidhuna. This tract is well watered, both naturally and 
artificially- The soil is a good loam interspersed with large tracts of mar^ 
and frequently broken by large beds of clajq the centres of which form marshes 
or jhils, and from the drainage collected in these jhils rise several small streams, 
such as the Ahneya and Puraha, which subsequently join the Rind in the south 
of the Bidhuna parganah and the Pandu, which rises near the left bank of the 
Bind in the north part of the Bidhuna parganah, and thence flows on into the 
Cawnpore district. The Etawa branch of the Ganges canal also flows through 
the pacMr^ and provides ample artificial irrigation for all except the north-east 
corner of the Bidhuna parganah, which lies in a bend of the Rind, but will he tho- 
roughly watered by the proposed Lower Ganges canal. Of this tract generally it 
may be said that it is rich and fertile, producing fine crops of wheat and sugat* 

The second tract lying to the south of the Sengar and extending as far as 
the high land above the Jumna is known as the g]id 7 \ 
Its characteristic features are a red sandy loam, rich 
but fertile, and the great depth at which* water is found. Unlike the pacMr 
there are no itsar plains and cultivation is uninterrupted, but water being seldom 
found at less than from sixty to eighty feet from the surface, irrigation 


The pachdr. 


The ghdr. 
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is seantyj and crops requiring miicli water are nob cultivated. Wheat is grown 
in a few places without water, whilst cotton flourishes and is largely cultivated. 
The gMr comprises the chief part of parganali Auraiya and large portions 
of parganahs Ehdwa and Bharthna. It contains some of the largest towns in ' 
the district and was always accessible by the old Mughal road to Dehli, still 
the population is not so dense and the villages are smaller than in the pachdr. 
The surface of the ghdr is slightly undulating and the level is lowest midway 
between the Sengar and the Jumna. In some of the depressions clay is found, but 
in much smaller beds than in the northern portion of the district, and having as 
a nucleus or kernel, not a large marsh as in that tract, but only a small pool 
or tank. Here and there the ground rises into hills of sand or bliur^ but only 
in a fe\y places, chiefly in parganah Bharthna. 

The third tract or uplands and ravines along the Jumna is known as the 
Icarhha, and comprises the portions of parganahs Au- 

Theto/i/m. . ’ , ^ . t T 

raiya, bharthna, and btawa which adjoin the Jumna. 
The population is scanty and the village sites are usually far away amid the 
ravines. Some of the largest village communities reside here, and in spite of 
the unpropitious character of the tract are fairly well off, as they have plenty of 
pasture land for cattle, and consequently abundant manure for their fields. A few 
villages, however, which belong to absentee owners are not so well off, as they 
have never recovered the desolating effects of the famine of 1837~38x4..D. These 
villages are exceedingly poor and almost uninhabited, and are chiefly found 
tow^arcls Kyuntara, on the Cawnpore side of Auraiya. Mr. Crosthwaite says that 
if a section of the karkha were taken from the uplands to the river, it would 
show, first, a tract of cultivated land similar in character and, as a rule, quite 
equal to the soil of the glidr ; secondly, a large area of wild and deep ravines 
covered with grass and thorny brushwood, and in parts quite bare ; thirdly, a 
low-lying plain of rich soil, subject to the floods of the J umna where it overflows 
in the rains ; and fourthly, a fringe or strip of rich alluvial deposit along the very 
edge of the stream. Such would be a characteristic section of the karkha. Some- 
times, however, the two latter and most valuable portions are altogether 
wanting, and the river sweeps right up to the foot of the bluffs that terminate 
the ravine ground. In some places, especially to the east of the district, 
where the broken ground is wildest and covers the largest area, the ravines do 
not run down evenly and directly to the river, but are divided, as it were, into 
two stages or steps, the first being separated from tlje last by an uneven plain 
of rough clay something like Bundelkhand soil” 

The fourth tract comprising the lands lying between the Jumna and the 
Chambal, known as par; and those on the right bank of 
the Chambal between it and the Kuari was formerly 
known as Janibrast. This was divided into four portions : — ( 1) Patti Kamait ; 
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(2) talukas Ohakarnagar and Sahsoii ; (3) taluka Bliareh, and (4) taliika Sandans, 
and is now comprised in parganahs Auraiva, Bharthna, and Elawa. It extends 
from the borders of parganah Bah Panabat of the Agra district to the con- 
fluence of the united .streams of the Sind and Kuari, with the united streams 
Patti Kamait of the Chambal and the Jumna near Jagamanpur in 

the Jalaun district. Patti Kamait comprises the east- 
ern portion lying within the Etawa parganah, and extends as flir as Khandesi 
Gh^r in the Bharthna parganah. To the west, where the space between the 
iiveis is natiowest, the ra’tines unite and leave no level ground between them 
Going eastward the rivers separate, leaving a fine table-land of good loam, some 
four or five miles wide, between them. There are a few ridges of sand, and 
whore the rivers again trend towards each other the soil is a friable clay, full of 
holes and fissures like the well-known mdr of Bundelkhand. These uplands 
are bordered on either side by a network of deep ravines. There is little allu- 
vial land, but a few bays of Icachdr soil of a white sandy character exist along 
the Jumna side. The two risers nearly unite at the extremity of Karaai^ 
and here the portion known as the Ciiakarnagar ilahah commences and runs 

Chakarnagar iVtfAoA. fifteen miies in lengfli, but so full of ravines as to 

‘eave little uplands fit for cultivation. To the east the 
rivers approach each other still more closely, and the uplands which form 
ildkah. the Bhareli ilakah continue of the same character 

until the confluence is reached just below the fort of 
Bhareh. The uplands of this tract ' are almost entirely surroimded by the 
rivers and consist of little but ravines. It has, however, some of the 
richest alluvial land in the district in some of its villages, which can, strange 
to say, compare with any in the district. The trans-Chambal tract is a perfect 
Trans-Chambal tract. of I’a vines, as wild and inhospitable as can 

be imagined. It is separated from Gwaliar, for a por- 
tion of the boundary, by the Kudri river, and comprises taluka Sahsoii on the 
west and the Sandaus mahal on the east. The entire tract is bare of trees, and is 
possessed by cultivating communities, chiefly Rajputs. Below Bhareh and on- 
posite Sandaus, British territory extends across the Kuari to the left bank of the 
bind and the huge ravines which go down to that river on the south. This tract 
with a portion of the Kudri-Chambal duab is known as Pariimra, from the clan of 
Rajputs of that name who inhabit it. Sahson and Sandans were formerly known 
as mahal Sandaus, and in past years had a bad reputation as a strong-hold of 

arerluhelSlanr^^^^^^^ proportion of the total 

area that the little land fit for cultivation has been, for the most part, protected 
by terraces ^d em^nkmenis similar to those seen in the KumL Mil Is 
to scenery, the pucAm. tract differs little from the rest of the dudb, and the oUr 
IS not much better, but m the raviny portion of the karhha, the pdr or OhaLai 
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country, and especially near the confluence of the rivers, may be found spots 
probably unsurpassed in the plains of India for the wildness and grandeur of the 
scenery. The deepest parts of the river channels are to be found near the 
customs line between Barhpnra and Chakarnagar, but perhaps, on the whole, 
the finest view in the district is to be observed from the top of the Bhareh fort 
within a few miles of which the five rivers, Jumna, Chambal, Kuari, Sind,- 
and Palnij unite their streams. 

The district, in general, presents a well-wooded appearance, except in those 
parts where there are icsar plains. There are no jungles of any size, but there 
are the remains of a broad-wooded belt, now containing little but dhdk (Butea 
frondosa) trees, which runs in a south-easterly direction through tlaepacMr from 
Amri to Sahar. The jungle, according to tra^jition, 
was once of considerable size, but all the culturable 
parts of it are now being gradually brought under the plough. Extensive mar- 
plains prevail in the pachdr, especially in Bidhiina, and are utterly destitute of 
vegetation except a little short grass and, here and there, a stunted 6a6dZ tree 
(Acacia Arabioa). Occasional sandy ridges also appear which, however, in 
Bharthna are compensated for bj the occurrence of depressions of loamy soil 
of superior fertility. The ravines along the Sengar to the south of Phaphund 
afford a hard gravelly soil, and this added to the great depth at which water 
is found renders this portion of the district comparatively poor and bare. Ra- 
vines of a similar character, but not so extensive, are found along the Arind in 
parganah Bidhuna. Altogether mar plains in the Duab and ravines along the 
course of the greater rivers occupy a considerable portion of the area of the 
district and detract much from its general productiveness. 

The waste lands of the district may be classed under jungle and old wastes 
Under the former is included the raviny land along the 
great rivers, and under the latter all culturable land 
that has lain fallow for more than three years. In the former class the settle- 
ment officers include 130,447 acres, or IP 98 per cent, of the total area, and in 
the latter class 106,996 acres, or 9'84 per cent, of the total area ; the barren 
area comprising 245,236 acres, or 22-56 percent, of the total area. The jungly 
ravines are, to a great extent, absolutely unculturable. The village communi- 
ties who inhabit that portion of the district have done all that they could do to 
utilise the existing scraps of good land. Where the ravines are wide enough 
they have been dammed across so as to stop the rush of w-ater and preserve the good 
soil. The sides, too, have been carefully terraced. The portions which could not 
be so worked are valuable for pasturage or as producing firewood, and the people 
derive a livelihood from grazing cattle and by the sale of ghi. The old waste 
is, as a rule, bad land, which is not likely to come under cultivation soon. As a 
rule, also, it is land that has never yet been broken up, poor in character and 
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iinpregiiated to a greater or’ less extent with the saline efSoreseence reh Neither 
of these lands has been taken into consideration in fixing the assessmentj 
except where it became a question whether the revenue of individual villages 
should be raised or lowered. ” On the whole, the character of the extensive 
waste lands in this district is not such as to warrant much hope of their speedy 
reclamation. 

The natural distinctions of soil are w^ell understood in the district under 
^ the names of d4mat or loam ; mattiydr or clay ; jhd- 

har^ a bad kind of rice-clay, and hlidr or sand. In the 
pacMr and gJidr tracts these classes cover all the broad variations of soil, 
though, of course, there are cases where each class of soil insensibly glides into 
another, and where it would be difficult to say which most predominated. In 
the karkha tract and that to the south of the Jumna a different classification 
obtains. In the ravines and the adjoining uplands are found fields full of kun- 
kur and gravel, the soil of which is called pdhar^ which is in fact a sandy soil 
mixed with gravel. Below the ravines and in the wider valleys between them, 
which are subject to inundation from the Jumna, the soil is called hachdr^ and 
along the edge of both the Chambal and the Jumna, the narrow strip of alluvial 
soil is known as t()\ Each of the two latter classes of soil admit of numerous 
inodificatioiis, as they vary from a rich reddish browm clay to a white and sandy 
soil. Besides these natural distinctions, the artificial differences derived from 
the situation of the fields are recognized in valuing the land. These artificial 
classes are: — (1) gaulidn^ or the lands close to the village site which are always 
manured and are usually irrigated ; (2) manjka or manjhola, those lying beyond 
the gaulmij and (3) wparlidr or hdr^ the far outlying lands. The gauhdn circlo 
gets the largest share of manure, and is reseiwed for crops that require most 
care and attention. It commands and fetches the highest rents. The distinc- 
tion between the second and third circles is much less marked % both frequently 
have no distinct boundary, and in such cases rents are pretty equal. The lands 
of the second circle have generally the best natural soil, and where irrigation is 
from wells they have also the largest share of water, especially in the packdr 
tract. Here the village sites are usually placed so as to command the largest com- 
pact piece of arable land; hence the gauhdn and manjha circles are good, whilst 
the Mr circle comprises plots of land scattered amongst the surrounding wsa?* 
plains. As Mr. Crosthwaite observes, ^Hhe artificial distinctions coincide to a 
great extent with the natural classes of soils, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they override them. Put, for example, a tract of jhdhar (bad clay 
land) in the gauhdn or home circle, or put it in the uparhdr or outlying circle, 
and no appreciable difference will be made in its value., Bring canal irriga- 
tion into the outlying lands, and if the soil is good, they will rise to the rents of 
the middle circle (ma?ijha). Give then two asssssments, one of wffiich w’^as 
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fouHdecl on ite nataral soils only, and the other took notice only of aiiificial 
distinctions : the first would be always sound ; the latter in the majority of cases 
would be quite workable, but in many instances would be liable to great mis- 
takes/’ The soils as a whole have been classified in the settlement records partly 
under the natural and partly under the conventional denomination, and as far as 
possible the statistics relating to them are given under thepargauah notices. 


Etawa is well watered, both naturally and artificially. The water-shed of the 


Duab passes through the north-east corner of the Bid- 
hiina parganah, so that only one of the Etawa streams — 
the P4ndu, which passes near Bela just within the boundary of the district- 
flows into the Ganges. All the other streams of the district find their way in- 
to the Jumna. The Pandu rises in the extreme north-east of parganah Bidhil- 
na in a great clay depression forming a jhil or marsh 
’ which lies between Sabhad and Nurpur. It flows 

eastwards into the Cawopore district through clay and usar, but attains to no 
size before leaving this district, and is perfectly dry except during the rains. 

Next comes the Rind or Arind, which, rising in the Aligarh district, 
meets this district near the village of Bhau Khera, to th© 
north of parganah Bidhiina. It runs along the boun- 
dary until it reaches the large village of Sabhad, and then turning southwards, 
divides the parganah into two almost equal parts, and cuts the southern boun- 
dary at Lakhna. There it receives the united streams of the Abney a or 
Ahnaiya and the Puraha, and flowing eastwards, forms the boundary between 
Bidhiina and Phaphiind, and then enters the Oawnpore district. The stream is 
perennial, but very shallow in the hot season. The banks are, for the most part, 
formed of alluvial soil, and in this part of its course the river has not 
commmenced to form those deep and extensive ravines which are to b© 
met with along its banks lower down. The two tributaries of the Rind — 
the Ahneya and Puraha — take their rise in a series of jhiTs, the for- 
mer near Kakan, and the latter near Sauj, in th© 
Almeya and Puraha. Mainpuri district, and are little more than drainage 

channels for carrying olf superfluous rain-water. In the hot and cold seasons 
they are perfectly dry, but in the rains, the Puraha in its winding course 
injures a good deal of land on either bank. The Ahneya after a course of 50 
miles, and th© Puraha after a course of 35 miles, unite at Bahsora, about a mil© 
above their confluence, with the Rind. None of these rivers are of any us© 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

Next we come to the Sengar Nadi, which contains running water all the 
year round. This river, which is said to borrow its 
Sengar. ^ name^ from the Sengar clan of Thaknrs who live along 
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' It is said tkat the odginal name of the river was Besind, Binda, or Bujlj;!, 
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ifcs banks, enters the district at its north-western extremity, and after flowing 
tliroiighoiit the district in a sooth-easterly course ahnost parallel to the Jinnnaj 
enters the Gawnpore district below Chichauli. In the upper part of its course^ 
just after entering the Et4wa district, the stream is not of much importaiice^ 
and the banks are generally eultiirable, but at Amritpur, about four miles north 
of the town of Etdwa, it is joined by a smaller stream, the Sarsa, which had 
hitherto followed a direction almost parallel to it. Thenceforward the Sengar 
runs in a deep bed, and the drainage from the surrounding country tears its 
banks into deep ravines which are only insignificant in comparison with th© 
enormous fissures ivhich are formed along the Jumna. These ravines iiioreas© 
in wildness and extent as the river flows eastwards. They are altogether 
unlit for cultivation, but in places are useful for pasturage and produce hahul 
and fiunj trees, which are useful for timber. The Sarsa, which is merely a 
branch of the Sengar that separates near Umargarh in parganah Jalesar, enters 
the district a short distance west of the Sengar, and flows in a well-defined 
channel to its junction, but is of small size. 

Next to the Sarsa comes the Jumna, which touches the north-western ex- 
tremity of the district, and flowing in a south-easterly 
direction, either bounds or traverses it for 115 miles- 
During the rainy season it is navigable for boats of heavy burthen, though the 
windings of its channel render it by no means a direct line for traffic, and 
reefs of kunkur and sand conglomerate jut out into the stream and frequently 
render navigation both difficult and dangerous. The bank on one side is 
usually steep and precipitous, whilst, on the other side it is low and open to the 
overflow of the river in the rains. For this reason the river spreads 
much in time of flood, and the surface velocity being small, it covers a 
large area in the rains with a rich alluvial deposit. This natural ten- 
dency of the Jumna is increased by the action of its tributary, the Cham- 
bal, which rushing in, almost at right angles, throws back by its greater 
volume and velocity the waters of the Jumna and acts, for a time, as a sort of 
weir which still further adds to the natural slowness of the latter stream. On© 
consequence of this action is that some of the best and most extensive bays of 
alluvial land on the Jumna are to be found above its confluence with the Cham- 
bal. These, however, can compare neither in area or value with those to be found 
on the Ganges. The Jumna is liable to heavy floods, which, however, do littl© 
harm or good here, as far as navigation is concerned. At Etawa, the calculated 
average annual maximum rise in the rainy season is 21 feet above the lowest 
level in the dry season. In 1871, however, the water rose 26 feet 9 inches* 
The following are the principal ferries across the Jumna in the Etawa district:— 
(1) Kachaura Gh&, opposite the town of Unchaura in the Pan4hat parganah 
of the Agra district ^ (2) Part^bner; (3) Raj Ghat near Etawa^ where th© 
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Gwaliar road crosses the river ; (4) Dabhanli Gliat, where the road to Chakar- 
nagar crosses i (5) Dalipnagar ; (6) Jahikha ; (7) Byalpurj and (8) Shergarh on 
the Jh^nsi road. 

The Ohambal is the largest tributary of the Jumna here. Tt runs in a direc- 
tion almost parallel with the Jumna, and forms the 

Cham'baL ^ ^ ^ 

south-western frontier of the district for about 25 miles. 

After that it continues its course through the district, and eventually joins the 

Jumna at Bliareh. The Ohambal is the Oharmanwati of Sanskrit writers and 

is, curiously enough, mentioned between the Saraya (Sarju)and Chandrabhaga 

(Cbinab) in Wilson’s Vishnu PuiAna, Other copies, however, place it with 

the Vetravati or Betwa and the Sipra and Para rivers of M^lwa.-^ It is 

also called Sivanada, or the river of Shiva, ” and hence the two local names, 

the Ohambal and the Shiunad. The Ohambal rises in Malwa, about eight 

or nine miles to the south-west of the military station of Man (Mhow), four 

miles to the south-east of Msalpur, and two miles west of Bhargonda, at an 

elevation of 2,019 feet above the level of the sea. Its source is just at the 

north of the water-shed separating the tributaries of the Jumna from those of 

the Narmada or Narbada. The cluster of the Vindyans, amidst which the 

Chambal rises, is called Janapava, and the river, according to Tod,^ ^^has 

three co-equal sources from the same cluster — the Chambal, the Ohambila, and 

the Gambhira ; 'while no less than nine other streams have their origin on the 

southern side and pour their waters into the Narbada.” Malcolm considers 

this merely the nominal source, observing, this part of the river is dry in the 

hot season, during which it owes its 'v^^ater to other tributary streams.” This 

can only be the case for a short distance, for at about fifteen miles from its 

source, where it is crossed by the route from Man to Dliar, it is sixty yards 

wide, with steep banks and sandy bottom, and contains a stream all the year 

round. 

Flowing northwards^ after a course of eighty miles, it receives on the 
Tributaries of the bank the Ohambila or Chambla, a river of nearly 
ChambaL equal length and size with itself, and about ten miles 

below it, on the same side, the Wageri, flowing from the south-west. At 
the town of Tal, fifteen miles lower down, the river turns to the north-west, and 
five or six miles further, receives on the left side the Malini, a tributary of 
greater extent of course than that of the Wageri. Thence, winding with a 
strongly marked detour round the fortress of Nagatwara, it flows to the south- 
east for ten miles, at w^hich distance it turns to the north-east, and on the right 
side, fifteen miles loww down, receives the Sipra, a stream like itself flowing 
from the Vindyan range, and little inferior in length of course or volume of 
water. The Chambal, eight miles below the confluence of the Sipra, receives, 
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also on the right side^ the Oliota K41i Sind, so called in contradistinction to a 
more considerable river, the Kali Sind, holding its course further east. From 
the confluence of the Chota Sind, the Chambal takes a north-westerly course, 
and tw^enty miles farther, it receives on the left side, the Sau, and on the same 
side, five miles farther clown, the Sarda, both inconsiderable streams. Thence 
turning to the north-east, it finds its way throngh the gorges of the Mokindura 
range to the more depressed tract of Harauti. Previously to entering this rug- 
ged tract, it is crossed at the Gujarat Ghat, on the route from Nimach to the 
Mokindura pass. It is then fordable after the first of November, and during the 
rains there is a ferry-boat in attendance. The banks of the river are steep and 
its bed of rock and loose stones. 

At the entrance into the elevated tract or irregular plateaus of Mokindura, 

it is stated by Tod, on hearsay report, to be seventy yards wide, and confined 

between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. About forty miles farther down, and 

^ „ two hundred and nine from its source, the -river 

Lake and lalis. -n i 1 1 i 

still holds a course either northerly or north-easterly, 

and the stream expands into a lake, from the other extremity of which 
it flows through ’a deep and narrow channel in the rock. The scene is 
thus described by Tod:— Nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled sur- 
face of the lake until we approached the point of outlet and beheld the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com- 
mencement of the falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, 
until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct channels ; 
and a little farther an isolated rock appears, high over which the whitened 
spray ascends, the sunbeams playing on it. Here the separated channels, 
each terminated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite their 
w^aters, boiling around the masses of black rock which ever and anon peeps out 
and contrast with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (chillis) be- 
neath,” The width of the stream is in one place only three yards ; and conse- 
quently its depth and velocity must be very great, as a few hundred yards 
lower down the width is five hundred yards, and when visited by Tod in the 
middle of February, the depth in the same part vras forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be under two hundred feet” in the mile intervening 
between the lake and the isolated rock, the descent of the principal cascade 
being about sixty feet. 

At the city of Kota, about fifty miles further down than this remarkable 

From Kota to Ei4-,ra. hundred and fifty-nine from tlie source, 

the Chambal is at all seasons a large deep stream, which 

oust bo crossed by ferry, even elephants making the passage by swimming ; 
lit six miles lower down the stream, Hunter crossed it in the end of March by 
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a ford whicii is described as ^Stony, uneven, and slippery.’’ Twenty-five miles 
lower down the stream, it is crossed, at the ford of Paraniir, by the route from 
Agra to Man, at a point where, during part of the year, the river is about 
three hundred yards wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and cut into 
deep ravines. Daring the dry season, the stream is usually about thirty yards 
wide, and from two to two and a half feet deep. The bed of the Ohambal, for 
some distance above and below the Paranur ford, is sandy, and is knowh to the 
Batives by the name of Kusak.^’ Ten miles further down, it receives on the 
right side the Kali Sind (the larger river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindyan range; and about thirty-five miles further down, on 
the same side, the Parbati, rising also in the Vindyan range, a few miles to the 
east of the source of the Kali Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, the course of the Chambal, hitherto northerly, turns north-east, 
and twelve miles farther down receives on the left side its greatest tributary, 
the Banaa, which, rising in the Aravaili range, drains or fertilizes a large por- 
tion ofRajputana. The Chambal, after this junction, is a great river, probably 
in few places fordable ; and continuing a north-easterly course, forty-five miles 
farther down, it is crossed by a ferry on the route from Nasirabad to Gw^’aliar. 
Continuing to flow in the same direction about fifty-five miles further, it passes 
by the city of Dholpur, situate on its north-western or left bank, where it is so 
deep as to be passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khetri, nearly four miles 
higher up, though there three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. la 
the rainy season, when the channel is full, the prospect of such a body of run- 
ning water, bounded by hills which rise in a variety of fantastic shapes, forms a 
landscape peculiarly interesting.” At Dholpur the Chambal is a beautiful clear 
stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine sand. At the close of April, 1805, it 
was forded in this vicinity, probably at Khetri, by the British army under General 
Lake, marching from Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) to Gwaliar ; and on that occasion 
the approaches to the stream were found so difficult, that it was necessary to 
make a road for the passage of the troops, who amounted to 30,000 figliting men. 
About forty-five miles below this city it takes a south-easterly direction, and 
forty-three miles lower dowm, in the vicinity of Birgawan, on the route from 
Etawa to G’waliar, is crossed by ferry, but is fordable for elephants and camels 
in December. Continuing in a south-easterly course for thirty-five miles, it falls 
into the Jumna on the right side. Its total length of course by the windings 
of the stream is 570 miles, described in a form nearly semi-circular, the dia- 
meter being about 330 miles, from the source near Man, to the mouth, forty 
miles below Etawa. 

In this district, the Ohambal in appearance and character closely resembles 

Ctiantftl in Etawa Jumna and has a channel of equal dimensions. It 

is exceedingly liable to sudden and heavy floods, when, 
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from tli 0 superior velocity of its strearn, it discharges a greater volume of water 
than the Jumna. The average fall in its bed must amount to two and three- 
quarter feet per mile by taking the elevation of its source to be 2,000 feet, and 
that of its mouth to be about 400 feet, whilst the length is given above as 570 
miles. Its waters are as clear as crystal, and after the two rivers have united, 
the water of the Ohambal may be distinguished for some distance from the 
stream of the Jumna, which always carries either sand or mud in suspension. 
It seldom overflows its banks; though in 1857 an overflow took place. In ordi- 

* nary years the only lands inundated by it are those immediately under the steep 
banks or bluffs which hem it in, on either side, and some in-lying bays into 
which the stream rushes, when swollen, through the breaks or gaps in the bank. 
Both descriptions of land are sandy, and the stream is too swift to allow of the 
deposit of fertilizing mud : hence the alluvial patches along the Ohambal are of 
much less extent and value than those along the Jumna. During the time of 
heavy flood, communication is almost entirely cut off between the two banks. 
In the commencement of July, 1871, it was impassable for some days at the 
Udi ferry on the Gwaliar road, no boat being able to live in the stream. The 
principal ferries across the Ohambal are at Udi, Bahraich, Sahson, and Pali. 

South-west of the Ohambal flows the Kuari, which forms the southern boun- 
dary of or traverses the district for about 20 miles, 
Kuari and other streams, jj; mjjjjgg Jmjiua and Ohambal just below 

* their junction. It is of the same class and character as the Ohambal, and takes 
its rise in the Gwaliar territory, about sixty miles to the south-west of Morar. 
It flows, first north-west, then north-east, subsequently east, and finally south- 
east, having a course semi-circular in its general outline, and of 18o miles in. 
length to w°hereit joins the Sind on the left bank. It is crossed by the Agra 
and road at Gwaliar Hingona, and again by the Etawa and Gwaliar road. It is 
fordable in both places except after very heavy rain. The Sind is the principal 
tributary of the Kuari, and, indeed, the united river is as often known by the 
name of Sind as by that of Kuari. The Sind rises near Sironj, and, at first, 
has a course of 130 miles north as far as Narwarin Bundelkhand, and thence 
turning north-east, generally forms the boundary of Gwaliar for 130 miles. 
It receives, on the right bank, the Pahuj, a little above its junction with the 

* Kudri, The united streams, like the Chambal, are subject to great and sudden 
floods in the rains, though dry very often in the hot season. There is little 
alluvial land on the Kuari until it approaches the Jumna, when its generally 
narrow and deep channel somewhat widens out. The characteristic of the 
tract lying around the confluence of all these rivers is the numerous masses of 
ravines w'hich lie on either side of their channels. The whole of it is so 
furrow’ed by ravines that only a little more than a quarter of the area is under 
cultivation, and this with few exceptions is none of the best. 
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Boats of equal breadth all through navigate the Jumna by Ei4wa to Agra. 

Their length is about 75 feet and their breadthis about 

Kavisratioii. . 

18 feet. They carry from 800 to 1,000 maunds of salt 

or wheat, and about 400 mauiids of cotton on their downward trip and half as 
much on their return. The cargo then is generally rice, tobaceo, drugs, iron 
and cloth. Between February and June navigation is difficult ; in the rains it 
ceases altogether, and from September to January it is most active. Obstruc- 
tion caused by high banks of sand and hard clay, known as cliihia matti, are 
numerous and occur at Bela Bhaupur in the Etawa parganah, Sunwara, Bara- 
khera, Garha, Muhari, Karmkhera, Bhareh, iNamgawan, Goh4ni, and Dalip- 
nagar, but are most felt at Bhareh and Muhari. The average traffic, however, 
hardly exceeds two boats up and down every day. No boats come round 
from the Ganges to carry goods from marts on one river to marts on the 
other. 

The district is well watered artificially. The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges 
canal system supplies the north-eastern portion of the 
district as far as the water-shed between the A.rind and 
the P4n dll, whilst the Et4wa branch irrigates the whole of the tract between 
the Sengar and the Arind. The main canal of the Cawnpore branch does not 
enter the distrct, but passes about two miles to tbe north of it, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bela, and sends out rajbahas or distributary channels in all directions. 
The main canal of the Etawa branch enters the district, at the 80th mile of its 

course, on the north-western side of the Etawa parga- 
Etawa branch. / i ^ 

nab, just above the Balanda bridge, and after a course ot 
47^ miles passes into the Cawnpore district, below Dibiapiir, close to the Pha- 
pliiind station on the East Indian Railway. The canal at the 80th mile near 
Balanda and at the 84th mile near Babin crosses lines of drainage^ connecting 
the Ahneya with the Sengar. The head of the drainage line near Balanda 
reaches the canal at the point of intersection with the 80th mile, after having 
passed over about two miles of country rimning parallel to the canal. At 
this point, therefore, the canal embankments cut off, at least, t^vo square miles 
of the catchment basin which naturally belonged to the Barauli jhils. At the 
84th mile again, the water which during high floods passed off from the Barauli 
jhils towards the great jhils at Eahin has been diverted by the canal embank- 
ments from its natural line of escape. The drainage towards the Sengar 
has been improved by deepening the line from E4hiii to BuiAyan/ 
the fall from the 84th mile being 15‘9 feet over a tortuous course of about six 
miles. On the 80th mile, an escape cut has been constructed from Balanda to 
the Sengar, and a drainage cut from Balanda to the Hardoi jhil on the left, and 
thence through the Eahin jhil and Ohanbeya and Miinj to the Ahneya, 
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& advance of the 84th mile, the canal runs on a course almost due south-east 

^ until it reaches the 88th mile, whence it is influenced 

Course of the eaualfc . ^ ^ 

by the close proximity of the Ahneya. At Lohiya, the 

canal intercepts a line of drainage which rising in Keshiipiira and flowing 

through the Lohiya jhil used to pass into the Sengar. From the 88th to the 

115th mile, the direction of the canal continues on a bearing tending easterly 

and keeps clear of all drainage lines with the exception of that at the 97th 

mile near Umarsera. Here it cuts off a portion of a hollow connected with 

the lowlands lying in the neighbourhood of Bawain, These lowlands are 

properly drained by the Bawain nala, which enters that river near the village 

of Chauri. At Manoharpur and at the 106th mile, the line of canal which 

passes between Manoharpur and Gopalpiir skirts the edge of a large hollow 

ssurrounded by villages which lie on its left. This hollow passes off its flood 

water to the Ahneya by a line of drainage, parallel to which the canal takes its 

course as far as Achhaida. Under this village, the Manoharpur drainage joins 

the Ahneya and the canal, which, at this point, rims within a quarter of a mile 

of that river, and then passes onwards in a sweep inclining to the right, over the 

high land, until it reaches the 115th mile. The canal, in passing the village of 

Achhaida, leaves on its right a very extensive hollow near Birpur which forms 

the head of a drainage line that passes by Dasahra and Mirgaon to the Sengar 

near Anraiya. At the 115th mile, the line proceeds on the water-shed, only 

crossing one depression, that at Kesri-ka-purwa, which is connected with both 

the Ahneya and the Sengar. From the lir)th to the 120th mile, the canal 

passes on high and cultivated ground to the village of Dibiapur close to the 

Great Trigonometrical station of Sehud, and then passes out of the district 

At Malhausi, on the 103rd mile, is an outlet, with a water-way of thirty 

^ , feet in five openings of six feet each, designed for the pur- 

Works on the ean&u ' & r 

poses of an escape into the Sengar. The cut is directly 

at right angles to the canal and carries the water either into the bed of the 
Sengar or into the Rajpura nala, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of 
the Bawain nala, which joins the Sengar at Chauri. A section of the country 
here shows that, at 8,000 feet from the canal, the bed of the Rajpura nala is 
14*1 feet below the surface of the country at the canal ^ whilst the bed of the 
Bawain nala, at 17,000 feet, is depressed to 14*81 feet, and that of the Sengar, 
at 20,000 feet from the canal, is lower than the surface near the canal by 
34*05 feet. Nearly all the drainage lines mentioned, have been improved and 
turned into escapes. There is a bridge at Balanda of two arches with 33 feet 
water-way each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbahas, inlet heads and a sta- 
tion-house. At Baraula, Eahin, Lohiya, BhadAmai, and Turaiya, the width of 
the arches is only 30 feet, and at Umarsera, Bahirpura, Malhausi, Manoharpur, 
Achhaida, Kiiraara, Kundhaun, Dibiapura, and Bijai, the width ia reduced to 

a6 , 
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26 feetj but the accessories are the same. It is intended to complete the raising of 
the arches of these bridges so as to admit of navigation. Until the Lower Ganges 
canal is conipletedj the Cawnpore and Etawa branches are supplied with water 
only in alternate weeks. In foil weeks the Etawa branch has an average depth 
of seven feet. The main distribution cliannels to the left of the Etawa branch of 
the canal are (1) the Gangsi rajbaha with the Sanj and Kishni branches, which water 
the country between the Bind and Piiraba streams and tail off into the former : 
(2) the Baiisnkh rajbaha which waters the Puraba-Ahneya dnab and tails into 
the former below Burn : (3) the Harchandpiir rajbaha, which supplies the 
country about Phapbund between the Abneya and the main canal. To the 
right of the main canal we have the right main rajbaha^ running almost parallel 
to it and connected vritli it at intervals. It throws off escape cuts into the 
Sengar and distributaries at Balanda, Bhadamai, Khandesi, Malhaiisi, Muham- 
madabad, Achhalda, Hotipnr, and Burhadana. Besides these large distribu- 
taries, there are about one hundred miles of small irrigation channels (gMs). 
The canal is not used for na^dgation owing to the lowness of the bridges, nor 
is any use made of it as a source of water-power, there being no falls in this 
district. 

The canal levels show that its bed at the upper end is 492 feet, and at the lower 
Xicvels sliown ironi end, where it leaves the district, it is 44o feet above the level 
canal siirTeys. Yhe relative position of the beds of the rivers 

are shown by the following table, in which the plus or minus quantity denotes 
the depths above or below that of the Bind : — 


Miles from Nana. 

Puralia. 

i 

i 

1 

Ahneya. 

Sengar. 

1 

i 

1 

1 Sarsa. 

EaTine 
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near 

J iimna. 

Wi 

Lefi of canal 

IliLS. 

Higki of canaL 

Maxi- 

Bium. 

1 Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 
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mum. 

Ob SaoJ, 

80 

... 

... 

-9-68 

-3-00 

9-82 

S3 

18 

90 

31 


85 

... 

-MO'68 

-7-47 

— 1*06 

-10-94 

36 

24 

90 

SO 

Et^wa, .« 

90 

... 

- 10-23 

-9*72 

• •• 

-22-27 

40 

29 

90 

35 

On Umaxsera, 

95 

•1-1211 ' 

- 14-83 

-9*99 


-14*15 

40 

28 

90 

S3 


100 

-8-63 

-16*04 

-9*11 

»ta 

-16*93 

40 

28 

90 

30 


105 

-6*33 

-13-41 

-8*99 

... 

-21-26 

32 

24 

1 105 

SO 

On Ajitmal, ... 

no 

... 

-12-46 

1 -4*70 j 


-27-20 

27 

22 

: yy 

26 

On Phapliliad, 

115 

fr«« 


-6*09 


-29-30 

32 

20 

72 
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37 
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Tlie following towns show the following heights above the Rind : — Umar- 
sera, 19*84 feet ; Phaphimd, 15'S8 feet ; Ajitmal, 27*26 feet; Lakhna^^ 26*25 
feet and Et4wa, 22*7 feet. 

The Lower Ganges Canal, now under construction, will afiect the district in 
two ways. First, by throwing off a branch at its 39th 
mile which will feed the Etawa main branch, so as to 
give a contijinous supply of water, and not in alternate w^eeks as at present, and 
also to provide for the Bhognipur branch. Secondly, by the main canal pass- 
ing tliroogli the nortli-eastern corner of parganah Bidhuna just around the head 
of the Panda Nadi. The Bhognipur branch will leave the Etawa main branch 
on its 84th mile at Babin, and crossing the Sengar will pass by Etawa, Lakhna, 
Ajitmai, and Auraija, and will then enter the Cawnpore district, and after a 


course of 77 miles, tail off into the Jumna near Bhognipur. 


Throughout this 


tract, water is from 70 to 80 feet from the surface and irrigation from wells for 


agricultural purposes is very little practised, and, in this case, the benefits to be 
derived from the introduction of the canal are unmixed. The main canal will 
enter the parganah of Bidhdiia and pass down along the left bank of the Rind, 
This line will pass through one of the best watered and most fertile portions 
of the district, and nothing can compensate it for the loss of its good soil, the 
injury to its wells and the stoppage of communications. In the body of the 
parganah, however, there is a large area of usar, nearly 37 per cent., and of it 
Mr. Crosthwaite writes The soil of the itsar is, at present, of a dark scabby 
character, locally known as pcipar. The cultivation is partially scattered in the 
mar plains, but the mass of it is found in compactor continuous blocks, more or 
less extensive in area, separated by tracts of usar from each other. Now these 
blocks of cultivation are the only parts that it 'svculd be feasible to irrigate, and they 
are exactly those parts wLichare most amply supplied with water. The wells, as a 
general rule, are excellent and numerous. In fact, except in a few villages, all the 
good compact land is irrigable. Water is seldom more than 24 feet, and over 
a great part of the country is not more than 18 feet from the surface. The 
supply of water is ample, 55 per cent, of the cultivated area being irrigable 
from w^ells and 14 from other sources. A remarkable characteristic of the 
country is the clay beds or jhdbar which are so scattered over it that few 
villages are without n,jlidbar tract. These jhdbars are of two kinds. Some lie 
below the huge mounds or which are so numerous in this part of the 

country ; and these I believe to be artificial, caused by the excavation of earth 
for building purposes. Others are found unconnected with kheras^ large beds 
of hard clay, varying in size from small plots of 10 or 20 acres to large plains 
of three or four Imndred acres in extent, sueli as the plains of Shahbazpur and 
Richaiya Gopalpnr. Jhdhar land is only fitted for the growth of rice of the 
poorer sort. It is flooded in the rains, and if there is too much wet it fails to 
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prodoce aBything, and if there is too little it cannot be sown. It is not a soil 
from whicK much can be hoped, and it is not usually irrigated where canal 
water is available. Whichever wmy the distributaries are taken, they must 
pass over large plains of usar and jkdbar. In the usar they will waste 
their water, and in the jkdbar they will stop the drainage and cause 
swaoips. There are a few villages in the south-west of the parganah very 
different in capability, although of good soil and to these water should be 
given.” • 

During the last few years the communications of this district have been 
much improved. The East Indian Bailway traversers 

Commiimcatioiis. , ^ ^ , 

the whole length or the district from north-west to 

gouth*east, and was opened for traffic in 1861. There are now five stations of 

this line in this district: Jasw^antnagar, Etawa, Bharthna, Achhalda, and 

Pliaphiind, or as it should be called Dibiapur, the name by which it is locally 

know^o. The stations of Jaswantnagar and Etawa are well situated close lo 

the towns of the same name, but the remainintT sia- 
imilway. . » , . ■ 

tions have no advantage of position. The village 

of Bharthna is an ordinary agricultural village without trade of any 
description. The station is most clisadvaiitageously placed, being in tho 
middle of a jidl, wffiile the natural advantages of Dibiapur are that it is in 
the middle of an usar plain, six miles from PhapliUud, the town it is supposed 
to accommodate. The country for the last ten years has been so altering its 
minor lines of communication as to get the greatest possible amount of advau- 
tage out of the railway as it is. 

Of the other lines of comniiinication which run east and ’west, the most ini- 
portant is the main earthen road running th rough 
the town of Etawa between the Jumna and th© 
iengar to Agra on one side, and to the Cawnpore district on the 
other. This is the old imperial road, and had numerous large sar&is built 
along it before the commencement of British rule. Before the railway 
was constructed it was the main line of communication for the district, 
and it was intended to metal it. Kunkur, indeed, was actually collected for the 
purpose in the east of the district, but when the railway came the scheme was 
given up, and the kimkiiris still lying unused by the side of the road. The 
reason why this road, to the cast of Etswm, still retains much of its former im- 
portance is the bad state of the oonirn unications between it and the railway, 
and this is owing to the difficult ground on either bank of the Sengar. The 
only other line of any importance which runs east and west is that from 
Et^wa to Bela, but as the ground between it and the railway presents but 
slight obstruction to traffic, the railway has drawn almost the whole of th© 
trade away from it. Next w’e come to those roads which rim across the 
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district at right angles to the railway or the railway feeders proper. The most 
important of these is the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar metalled road, which crosses the 
railway at Etawa, In addition to the traffic which it carries simply as a railway 
feeder, it has a large amount of through traffic, especially in sugar, between Ito- 
hilkhand and Farukhabad on the one side and the Gwaliar territories on the other. 

^ nvernment of these provinces has submitted proposals for the constructiou 
of a railway on this line. Unfortunately financial considerations have rendered 
it impossible to carry out the plan. There can, however, be no doubt about 
the fact that the traffic on this line is of sufficient magnitude to justify a 
considerable e.xpenditure on improving it. Of the railway feeders, the 
next in importance is the metalled road from Dibiapnr to the Shergarh 
ferry on the Jumna, beyond which the road goes on to Jhansi. It passes 
through the town of Auraiya, where it cuts the Etiw^a and Cawn pore main 
road. The importance of this line is rapidly increasing every day, as advances 
aie made in the metalling of the section to the south of the Jumna. It may 
be expected that when the road is raeialled throughout to Jhansi, the greater 
portion of the produce of western Bundelkhand will find an outlet by this" route. 
The next metalled road is the Eiaw'a and Mainpuri road, but for com- 
mercial purposes its importance is very trifling, nor is that from the rail- 
way at Dibiapnr to Fhaphund of much importance ; the remaining roads 
which are at right angles to the railway are unmetalled. The most im- 
portant of them are (1) the road from Kachaura on the Agra side of the Jumna 
to Jaswantnagar ; (2) that from Usraliar to Saudaus, crossing the railway at 
Bhartlma; (d) the Bidhiina and Achhalda road; (4) that from the Bijalpur Ghat 
on the Jumna, which passes through Dalilnagar and Fhaphund to Dibiapnr; and 
(5 ^ rile road from Bela to Dibiapnr. The part of the district which is most 
deficient in railway feeders is that which lies to the south of the Achhalda rail- 
way station. This may be accounted for partly by the unfortunate selection 
made for the site of the station and partly by the difficulties presented by the 
river Sengar. The following statement distributes the roads into first class or 
raised, bridged and metalled ; second class or raised and bridged, and third 
class or common cross country cart tracks, but repaired every year with 
tlieir leogth. witlna the district ^ 



J^irst Class, 


Etawa to Mainpuri boundary 
Etawa to Gwaliar ditto, 

Etawa to Farukhabad boundary 

M. F. 

... 14 I 
... 7 3 

... la 3 

Fhaphund railway station to Ja- 
laun boundary 

Ditto to Fhaphund town ' ]]] 

M. F. 

15 3 
6 0 


Second Class, 


Pbaplmtid railway station to Bela 
IJsrahar to Sandaiis 

Bidhuna to Achhalda 

... 18 0 
... 36 0 
... 9 ,0 

\ Ktawa to Kalpi 

Ktawa to Jaswantnagar or Agra 
boundary 

45 6 

13 0 
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Third Class, 



M. 

E. 


M. F 

EtawaC to Kanauj 

... 46 

0 

Ajftmal to Phapliuud 

... 2! 

0 

Circular road round the district 

... 

0 

Etawa to Bhadamai 

... 10 

0 

Collector’s road th rough the district, S6 

0 

Hardoi to Killi 

... II 

,0 

Fhaphund to Kanchansi 

12 

0 

Katnawar to Munj 

... 8 

0 

Etawa to Kachaura 

., 12 

0 

Toriya to liharthna parganah 

... 4 

0 

Eijalpur to Bela 

.. 35 

0 

Ruru to Kudarkot 

... 5 

0 

Phaphund to Achhalda 

.. 9 

0 

Datauli to Kanera 

... 3 

3 

Fhaphund to': Auraiya 

.. 11 

0 

Baland road 

... 3 

0 

Etawa to Kamdwar 

.. 9 

0 

Kyuntera road 

... 3 

0 

Besides these there are 250 

miles of village roads. The followin 

g table 


shows the distances of the principal tow 

ns from Etawa city : — 




Miles. 

Miles, 

Bhfirthna ... ... 


13 

Phaplmnd ... 


32 

Bidhuua 


29 

Sandaus ... ... 


29 

Balilnagar ... 


28 

Lakhua ... 


13 

Bela ... ... 


43 

Achhalda ... ... 


26 

Jaswautnagar 


10 

Ajitmal ... 


24 

Auraiya ... 

... 

35 

Barhpura ... 


10 


The district is not deficient in bridges as compared with other districts, but 
much remains still to be done in this direction. There 
Bridges. permanent erections across either the Jumna or 

Chambal. The latter river is crossed on the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar road by a 
bridge-of-boats during the cold and hot seasons, and the Jumna has two bridges 
across it during the same months. At Etawa there is a pontoon bridge 
over it, which however is not long enough for use during the rains, and at Sher- 
garh it is crossed by a bridge-of-boats. The Sengar is bridged in eight places 
in this district; of these bridges six have been built during the last twelve years. 
The Rind has one bridge over it at Bidhuua, built in 1870. There are numer- 
ous other smaller bridges over the minor streams and nalas. Among the 
communications of the district no mention has been made of the Etwa branch 
of the Ganges canal, the reason being that it cannot be used for the purpose of 
traffic. Ail the bridges were originally constructed much too low to permit 
the passage of a laden boat, and though large sums have recently been spent 
in raising a number of the bridges, unfortunately several still unraised 
remain here and there along, the course of the canal, and keep it just as 
useless as it was before. The raising of these bridges has apparently been 
stopped for some considerable time, and unless it is resumed, the thou- 
sands of rupees which have already been expended will have been thrown 
away. 
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Tlie followiog statement shows the character of the bed and banks of each 
river where crossed by the principal roads both during the rainy and dry sea- 
sons : — 


Nam© of road. 


/. Class. 

El awa to M aiiipori, \ 

i 

Etawa to Farukh- J 
abad, ) 


Bridged or 
not. 


Etawa to Gwaliar, ... 

Dibiapurto Jalaun, | 

11. Class. 
Dibiapur to Bela, 

tTsraliSrtoSandaus, | 


Bidhuna to Acbhal- 
da, 


Sarsa, 
Sengar, ... 

Hiunra ndia, 
Sengar, ... 
Ahneya, ... 

Puraha, ... 
Jumna, ... 


Chambal,... 
Sengar. ... 

Jumna, ... 


causeway. 


in dry and 
cold season. 


except in 
rains. 


Rind, 

Puraha, 

Ahneya, 

Sengar, 

Jumna, 

Cbambal, 

Puraha, . 

Ahneyn, 


Eiawa to Jaswantnagar^ Sarsa, 
III. Class, 


Etawa to Kanauj, | 

Etawa a Kachaura, .. 
Bijalpur to Bela, | 

Etawa toKamawar, | 

A jitmal to Phaphtiad, 
Etawa to Bhaddamai, 


Sengar, 

Puiaha, 

Rind, 

J umna, 
Ditto, 
Sengar, 
Sarsa, 
Sengar, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Bridge, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Perry, 

Ditto, 

Bridge, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Ditto, ... 
Causeway, 
Bridge, ... 
Perry, ... 
Ditto, 
Ditto, ... 
Bridge, ... 
Perry, ... 
Bridge, ... 
Ditto, ... 


Rains. 


Character of 

Breadth 
in feet.! 

Depth. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

600 

12 

Dry 

iJry 

Low fields, 

Simdy. 

1,800 

2U 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

400 

10 

Dry 

Drv 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

1,000 

20 

20 

3 

Waste, steep, 

Ditto. 

500 

10 

16 

1 

Waste, ... 

Finn 

eartii. 

200 

6 

8 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy, 

2,000 

30 

160 

8 

Undulating 
and steep. 

Ditto. 

2,200 

35 

200 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

600 

20 

15 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 

gravel. 

2,100 

30 

200 

7 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 

1,000 

22 

20 

3 

Waste, 

Sandy. 

500 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

1,000 

15 

15 

o" 

Ditto, ... 

Di tto. 

800 

18 

2'.» 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

1.6 0 

30 

100 

8 

A s above, 

Ditto. 

D500 

30 

1 00 

8 

lOitio, ... 

Ditto. 

600 

14 

Dry 

Dry 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

600 

12 

10 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

400 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

800 

15 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

1,000 

15 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

2,000 

30 

lUO 

6 

As above, i 

Ditto. 

2,000 

30 

100 

6 

Ditto, ... 1 

Ditto, 

1,000 

15 

25 

2 

Steep waste, 

Ditto. 

500 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

W^aste, ... 

Ditto. 

900 

14 

24 

■ 2 i 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

l,«00 

18 

20 

^ 1 

Ditto, ... 1 

; Ditto, 

1,000 

15 

20 


Ditto. ... 1 

j Ditto. 

not cross 

rivers. 




Strange stories have been told about the climate of Etawa. We read in 
Climate Thornton’s Gazetteer that the heat is snob that the 

hardest wood, if not well covered with blankets, will 
split with a report like that of a pistol. A somewhat different description of 
the climate must be given at the present day. The hot winds, as a general, 
rule, blow steadily and strongly from the commencement of April till the rains, 
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but tlie climate has been modified and rendered more moist and equable by 
the lai’j^e number of trees which have been planted in and about the station 
during the past twenty years. It is probable, too, that the change in the 
Etawa climate may, in a great degree, be attributed to the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges canal, which has modified to no inconsiderable extent the climate 
of the whole of the Diiab, and taking health as a criterion of climate, that of 
Etawa can hardly be surpassed by that of any other district in the plains. 

The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 
existing among the records of the Board of Revenue : — 


Eain-fall. 


j 

Kame of sta- 
tion. 

1844-^5. 

1845-46. 

1846-47 

1 

184r-43. 

1848-49. 

^ 1849-50. 

Average. 

Etawa, 

ll'OS 

5 9*07 

24-18 

28 65 

13*68 

26 83 

20-58 

Phaphund, ... 

20*70 

31*44 

16-40 

2707 

18 11 

34-51 

24 76 

Bela, 

25*80 

21*34 

3 08 

26-05 

30 67 

38 39 

28 88 

Anraiya, ... 

32*28 

72 70 

26-83 

23*53 

19 02 

36 -^2 

35-10 

Ajitinal, ... 

... 

27*81 

15 73 

20-47 

*20 IJ 

26 59 

22-14 

Kudarkot, ... 

5 9-27 

18-92 

26*59 

22 48 

25 OS 

33*41 

24 13 

Sahdr, 

18*11 

22*58 

20*5 

23 66 

2 *73 

30*83 

2165 

Chakarnagar, 

... 

25-84 

.35*2: 

24 21 

20-67 

64 54 

32 U 

Sandaus. ... 

... 

27-30 

S*;‘75 

2« 99 ! 

16*62 

29-49 

21*39 

Jaswantnagar, 

... 

19 16 

25-27 

20 U 

13-63 

28*78 

21*40 

Barbpura, ... 

... 

••• 

12 68 

2 87 

22-11 

26*59 

20*8! 


The following statement gives the average registered rain-fiili of the entire 
district from the years 1860-61 to 1870-71 : — 


Period. 

1 _• 

o 

00 

00 

eo* 

«o 

1 

S'! 

o 

00 

1863 64. 

1864-65. 

to 

CO 

CO 

00 

1866-67. 

00 

CO 

B 

CO 

. 

os 

00 

CO 

00 

1869-70 

o 

e- 

00 

1st June to 30th 
September. 

21*9 

19*5 

34*9 

30- ! 

19 0 

21-7 

31-6 

39-5 

12*4 

I 

23-1 

40* 1 

1st October to 
31st January. 

I 

-2 

-9 

•6 

•4 

•4 

1*3 

8-8 

, -9 

1 9’4 

1 

1 @ 

Ist February to 
31st May. 

... 

•4 


•4 

30 

•1 

2-1 

] 

1*3 

1*5 

: 1-7 

4*7 

Potal, ••• 

21*9 

20 1 

35*8 

31*1 

22-4 

22-2 

35*0 

49*6 

14-8 

34*2 

46*6 


PART 11. 

Pboductions of the Distexct. 

The principal wild animals found in the district are the following Leopard 
(tendua) ; hyena (lahharhagha) ; wolf (bheriya) ; jackal (sidr^ 
gldizr^ shagal) ; nilgai (portax piotus) ; antelope (hiran) ; 
wild boar (barakiya^ suar^ jangli suar) ; porcupine (seiy sihi) ; (bijju) ; 

xaoidkQj (handar) ; chameleon ; wild-cat f5an ?n7aVJ ; and flying-fox 


Animal kingdom. 




iiiWi 




(■dihngddar). Almost ail the orders of mammals are represented in the dis- 
trict. A large ooloiij of monkeys exists in' Khattri tola and on the Mali^deo 
roadj to the south of Etawa town, and other orders are there represented by 
batSj liedge-hogSj gray squirrelsj rats, and hares. Wolves are conimon in 
" the ravines aoxi frequently attack and cany off children. Jackals ■ are ini- 
meroiis 'and foxes are fraqiieatly met with. Leopards are prineipjally con- 
fined to the wild raviny tract to the south of the Jumna and Oiiambal, but are 
not numerous. The hyena is also found in the ravines and in the old fort near 
the town of Etawa. Wild pigs occur in the ravines and in the wooded 
belt of jungle to the north of the district, but in no place where pig- 
sticking is possible. The antelope has decreased in numbers of late years, 
but is still tolerably common except near the ravines, and the eh' is 
found here and there, and is iiiimeroiis about Ghichauli and in otlier |)laces 
between the Sengar and the Jumna. Tiie cJdkdra or ravine deer takes the 
place of the antelope in the ravines. The porpoise or siiS’-mdr is found in the 
Jumna, and probably also in the Ghambal. 

Mr. W. E. Brooks gives a catalogue of 330 species of birds found by 

, him in Etawa. and amongst them are 47 of the 

Birds. . . " . 

order oxcipiiresj but as a general catalogue for the 

Dudb lias been prepared, I have omitted ibis local list. Blue pigeons are common 
and may be purchased for shooting purposes at from three to four rupees per liuii- 
clred. The green pigeon tools found wherever there are pipal trees. The district 
swarms with pea-fowl in every part. They form ooe of the most beautiful orna- 
ments of the laud-scape and are seldom destroyed either by natives or Europeans. 
The large sand-grouse is seldom seen, but the small kind is common enough. The 
ripe rahi crops generally afford good quail shooting. The eonimoia grey par- 
tridge is the only one found in the district, neither the black nor the painted 
species occurring anjnvhere. The bustard does not occur, but the small fiori- 
can is occasionally obtained. The abundance of v/ater brought into the dis- 
trict by the Gaugescanai causes the district to be pecuiiarty well-stocked with 
water birds. The great wdiite crane of Liberia, called by the natives llie-? kerka^ 
is a regular winter visitor, and may almost always be found on the Ealiio jhi! 
during the months of January and February. Tliejhils all along the canal 
are, during the winter months, well stocked with snipe, teal, and duck of iiiiiner- 
ous species. The grey goose and the nukta duck are more commonly found 
on the rivers than in the jhils, while the kulin is met with, though it is not 
very common. There is no trade w^hatever in this district in the skins of 
wild animals and birds. 

The large rivers and tanks of the district contain turtles •which some times 
grow^ to an enormous size. The Jumna and Chambal sw^arm with alligators 
both of the long-nosed and the snub-nosed species. These animals are eaten 
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by Mall4hs and other low castes. Lizards of all kinds abound/ from the large 
tree- climbing animal called by the natives the go^sainp^ to the little harmless 
house lizard. The hiBh-holmr frequents the tiled roofs of houses, and its 
venomous character is firmly believed in by the natives, perhaps on good 
grounds. Snakes are not perhaps so abundant as in other districts more 
densely covered with vegetation. The venomous ones, however, the cobra and 
the karait, especially the former, are only too common. There is nothing 
which calls for special remark in the other reptiles of the district, which are 
those commonly found in the plains of northern India. From the middle of 
the year 1869 up to the beginning of 1871, when payments were temporarily 
suspended, a sum of Rs. 271 was paid for the destruction of wild animals : 

five rupees for a leopard ; three rupees for a hyena or tor a female %Yoif ; 34 

annas for a male wolf ; 12 annas for a female wolf cub, and 8 annas for a male 

wolf cub. The number of wolves w’'as, at one time, so great that the reward 



ivas fixed by Government at five rupees per head. The following statement 
shows the number of persons who have died from the attacks of wild animals 
and snakes for four years : — 



1 1869. 

j 1872. 

i 

1873. 

1874. 

Average of 
four years. 

Males, 

... 10 

23 

32 

37 

26 

Females. ... 

... 15 

32 

29 

52 

32 

Total, 

25 

55 

61 

89 

57 

The district has no 

particular breed 

of cattle or 

horses of 

its own, and no 


schemes have been adopted for improving the indigenous 
breeds. Bullocks ordinarily used for agricultural purposes 
cost from twenty to fifty rupees per pair. Buffaloes are used by the poorer 
classes of cultivators, but they are capable of less exertion than bullocks, and 
do not stand the heat so well. Their price varies from twenty to fifty rup(‘es 
per pair. There is, howmver, an excellent breed of buffaloes for milch purposes 
which are said to give as much as 25 sers of milk a day, Where the ivater 
is at a great depth from the surface, bullocks for irrigation purposes must be 
stronger in build and larger than those required for ordinary agricultural oper- 
ations. In the ghdr tract, bordering on the Jumna, a pair of bullocks for 
working their 60-feet wells will cost from eighty rupees upwards. Sheep and 
goats are reared in considerable numbers in the country between the Jumna 
and the Chambal. The goats known as the Jumnapdri breed are in great 
request for their milch properties ; the best give from two to two and a half sers 
of milk daily, and fetch from four to five rupees each. Sheep are reared for 


I 


their wool, and sell at from twenty to thirty rupees a score. Lambs are drop- 
ped in the month of Karttik or in Kuar. They are brought up on milk for sis 
tveeks and are then turned out to graze. In the rains sheep are subject to 
a disease culled muhdn, and in the cold weather to a kind of murrain known 
as the latter of which is commouly fatal. The shepherds have so great 
a horror of this disease that they will scarcely mention its name. I’ighting 
rams used for purposes of amusement cost about four rupees each. 

The rivers and tanks of the district abound with fish. Amongst them is 
the rohu, a large carp which grows to the size of 20 to 2ol1bs, 
and is excellent eating. It is iisuajly caught iu Asarh and 
Sawan by means of nets or with the ordinary hook and line. Weirs are 
erected on the smaller rivers which intercept the fish on its passage up or down 
the stream. It is then stunned by blows of a cudgel (lathi) and captured. 
The price varies from one to two annas per ser. The mullet, here called the 
ariodri, is found in the Jumna and weighs from one-fourth to one-half a 
pound. It is esteemed a great delicacy and sells at from four annas per ■ 
ser. The arwdri swim in shoals and are caught from Phalgun to Jeth by 
means of cast- nets with small meshes, and are occasionally shot with fine shot. 
The is a small fish about three to four inches long, which derives its 
name from the spikes with which its head is furnished, and which are said 
to cause a painful wound. It is caught in tanks, when the water becomes low, 
by means of nets and wicker-baskets. It is much esteemed by natives, and 
fetches about two annas per ser. The parhin is caught in rivers and occa- 
sionally in tanks by means of weirs and nets. It grows to a large size, often 
eight to ten sers, and is a most voracious fish. The bhdr is a very small fisli, 
from li to 2 inches in length, which is caught in rivers and tanks by means of 
nets with small meshes, or even by long pieces of cloth being swept upwards 
airainst the stream. It is found in great numbers from Kuar to Kdrttik. 
The saur is usually caught by means of nets in the rains. It weighs about 
half a pound and is considered one of the best fishes for eating, and sells at one 
anna per ser. The patharchhatta is a small fish caught in the Sengar and in 
smaller numbers in the Jumna in the month of Asarh by means of nets. It 
sells at half an anna per ser. In addition to the abovementioned fish, the fol- 
lowing are said to be found in tlie rivers of the district : — mugri, dhigdr, naren, 
mahdser, bds, Mwds, chdl, katiya, cjliegm, haghda, jUnga, gdnoh, Idm, papia, 
pariydsi, gadheya, tengan, siland, and jharga. 

Oil for burning is occasionally extracted from the larger species of fish, such 
as the bds, siland, and rohu. With the exception of a few Brahmans, Thdkurs, 
Baniyas and Bhagats, or devotees, fish is generally consumed by all classes of 
natives ; but, with the exception of Bengalis, who live principally on fish and 
rice, no class of the population can be said to subsist on a fish diet. As a 
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general ruiCj fish are parlaken of. by natives as a relish or as an occasional 
' change i.ii their ordinary dietj but the quantity consumed in proportion to th© 
population does not appear to be great. , For Etawa, a town of d0,000 inhabit- 
ants^ and which from its situation should be well provided with the daily 
supply is estimated at 1-| maiiiid. According to the returns oi the octroi 
(which, however, it is to be noted, allows quantities of fish of less value than 
eight annas to pass duty free), the value of fish on which duty was paid from 
1st October, 1871, to the end of February, 1872, was Es. 119. Taking the price 
of fish to be ten seers per rupee, this would only give, in round numbers^ 
30 maimds of fish during five months. Fishing is principally carried on by 
Mallahs and Kahars. Eo attempts appear to be made by the riparian proprietors 
to exercise any control over the fishing of the larger streams, but tiie fishing 
rights of a village in tanks and small streams are g>’8iieraHy leased, out. 
Great quantities of small fry are caught in pools occasioned by the overflowing 
of the rivers and canals. These are caught by Kaliars and are hawked about the 
. country at the rate of one or two pice a ser. They are sometimes sold for 
two-thirds of their weight in flour. The basar rate at ^vhich fish sells varies from 
one anna to two annas. They are cheapest and most pleiitifoi in the rains. 

Before describing the crops and vegetable products, it will be as well to ex- 
plain the character of the existing cultivated area and 
Yegetable km^^dom. progress that has been made in cultivation and irri- 

gation, since the settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833, The 
following statement show's the distribution of the total area at the past and present 
settlements and the percentage of each of the constituent parts to the whole ; — 


Not assessed to revenue. 


Settlements. 


Past, ... 
Present, 
Percenta g e 
ol present. 


412,7671 3.193 14,799 430,769 


22--56 1*44 


Assessed to revenue. 

Groves. 

Old waste. 

New fallow. 

-•d 

1 1 

s 

d 

CO 

Total. 

... 

2S,7b5 

2‘66 

43,545 

106,996 

9*84 

1 OS, 402 
12,454 
1*16 

452.918 
: 547,619 
j 60*38 

604,865 

695,854 

64*02 


.. The difference in the total area is mving to the fact that the channels of 

the Jumna and the Cliamhal are included in the present measurement. Under 

barren is included all land utterly unculturable, village sites, road, canals, 

railways and encamping grounds. The cleci'ease in area under this head is due 

„ . . to the transfer of groves to the assessable area and 

Comparison oi areas. n i * 

the transfer of the ravines to jangle and waste. The- 
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inclose ill . column, is .clue- '.-ta - tlic rewards conferred upon 

Eaja Jaswaiit Eao in i85S. Tke ravine jungle comprises the Ciianib.i! ait ! 
.Jiimna ravines, wbicii,/ though unfit for cultivaiioa, provide good p.i^tiirage 
and fuel reserves. .The area exeliided iVom the .assessment amounts to nenrJy 
forty : per cent, of the total area, but is still' less .by 9*22 per cent, than 
the .area ... so. ex eluded at the last settlement. "Broadly s^teaking, two out of 
every .five ...acres pay '.no revenue to Government* In the area, assessed to 
revenue, groves should hardly be included, as they do not pay raven no so 
long as they remain devoted to the purposes for which they -were origin- 
ally declared free of revenue, but if iho trees be cut down, they will then 
come under assessment. Under old waste is included cuiturable land that 
has lain for more than three years uncultivated. Under t lie head of new 
fallow or land newly thrown out of ciiltivatiou there has been a great decrease 
the great area lying fallow at the last settlement being due to the desolating 
effects of the great famine of 1837-38 A.D* The land in this class only 
amounts now to r7 9 per cent, of the total assessable area. The cultivated 
land has increased by 94,701 acres, or 20*99 per cent., on the old area, an area 
almost equal to the decrease in the recent fallow (95,94-8) acres, but portions 
of this increase are clearly due to encroachments on the barren or old waste. 
In Bidhiina, Phapluriid,and Bharthna the increase in cultivation is not so great 
as the decrease in the area of recent fallow, and portions of the latter must 
liave remained untilled and have now been included in the old w^aste or barren. 
In Aurai}'a and Etawa the increase in cultivation is greater than the decrease 
in recent fallow, thus implying an encroachment on the old waste to the extent 
of the difference. 


The following statement gives the details : — 

o o 



Decrease in fallow. 

Increase in cultiration. 

Difference. 

i 

Decrease in fallow. 

Increase in cultivation. 

1 

Difference. 1 

Aiiraiya, ' . .. ... 

Bidhuna, 

PhaphuiKl, 

12,535 

17,105 

15,602 

1 

14,785 

14,032 

13,093 

—2,250 

+ 3,133 

+ 2,511 

Etawa, 

Bharthna, ... 

1 

29,964 

20,682 

34,348 

18,433 

—4,384 

+ 2,349 

Total, 

95,918 

i 

94,689 

+ 1,259 

i 
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Tlie followiBg stateme^ sliows the area under the principal crops during 
tbe year of measurement in each parganah in the 
district : — 

Rahi or Spring Crops, 


Parganah. 


Anvaiya, 

Pcrctatage, 

mi \va, ' ... 

Percenuige, 
Bharthiia, ... 

rcr.’fcniage, 

Bidliuna, 

Perce tage, 
Phaplmnd, ... 
Percentage, 

Total, 
Percent!! ge, 


Parganah. 


Anraiya, 
Feicentage, 
Et^'.va, ... 

Percentage, 
Eharthnii, ... 

Percen ! age, 
Bidhuna, 
Percentage, 
Plmpliund, ... 
Peicentage, 

Total, 

Percentage, 


JBejar. 

Barley, 

Gram*. 

Tobacco. 

Vegetables. 

CO 

pu S3 

o 

O 

Total. 

35,505 922 6,3 17« 

9 

443 

179 5 )7 

62,532 

32 1 6 

... 


... 1 

48 

31,095 824 3,294 

n 

I 146 

973 4,976 

6%4II 

23 1 2 

... 

1 

1 4 

39 

29,187 2,57 r 3,485 

190 

836 

' 866 3,345 

60,073 

2 2 3 


1 

} 2 

38 

18,189 8,114 4, 64 

370 

463 

2,-84 1,173 

48,982 

2 9 4 

... 

1 

2 1 

54 

2%482 936 4 670 

31 

539 

746 831 

42,247 

30 1 5 

... 

1 

1 2 

64 

i 137,458 13,373 21,8.i0 

1 611 

3,417' 

4,948' 10,832 

247,246 

! 25 2 4 

1 

1 

1 

1| 2 

44 


Kliarif or Rain Crops, 



21,7*21 20,012 
19' 18 

18,002) 28,579 




14,908 24 

i3 ... 

28,113, S,552 


77,007 78,347 
14 15 


Rice. 

Other crops. 

Total. 

159 

702 

58,163 

... 

1 

62 

1,794 

1,439 

85,704 

1 

1 

61 

1,745 

1,322 

77,533 

1 

1 

62 

1,739 

862 

41,459 


1 

46 

1,178 

506 

37,516 

1 

1 

46 

6,616 

4,83! 

300,37 4 

1 

1 

h 

66 


Distributing the crops according to the ordinary classification^ we have 
amongst the cereals: — Wheat (gehua)^ barley (jau), rice (dhdn)^ kahm% karri^ 
smndn^ kodo^ pasdt, and lei: amongstthe pulses are peas (mattar), gram (channn)^ 
miing, moth^ urd^ or mdsh^ raunsa,, masdr^' arhar, or tJioliar^ davaJiri^ and hhat-^ 
mans : amongst fibres are cotton (kapds)^ mdnp san^ patsan^ kdns^ ddbh, hakhauta^ 
and hdbari : amongst oil-seeds are found tili^ sarson, alsi, sehiicij a 7 idi^ Idlia^ and 
rdi: amongst dyes are indigo (ml), safflower (kusum), tesu, ha^-'slnghdr, dl, and 
tun: amongst millets are jodr, Indian-corn (makha), hdjra, mcmdda^ and chahia; 
and amongst vegetables are potatoes (dU)^ musk-melons, water-melons, love- 
apples, (baigan), anoi^ or ghimydj ratdhi^ radish (miUi), carrot (gdgar), taroi^ 
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shahrhundy hhmdi^ seni^ palaky methi^ kakri^ khira, kaddu^ laukiySoyct^ zmninkimd^ 
karila^ dhenras^ Icohi^ shalgam, piydz, lalisan^ khiirfa, kachri^ chaumiya^ cMia-^ 
ehenda^ kamerhaj ttimaydJiAhajuThind^ 

Thorc is nothiQg peculiar in the practice of agriculture in tliiB district or 
essentially different from the account given under 
Caltiration of ciops. J^leerut and Eta. Wheat, as a rule, is sown mixed 'with 

barley in irrigated land, and re(][uires two to three waterings. It is never 
sown 'without water except in a few patches of tir and kaclidr soil. Barley is 
sown in dry land with gram. Vegetables and tobacco are confined to the richly 
manured and irrigated lands adjoining the village site, and the poppy, too, is con- 
fined to the same class of land except wiiere canal irrigation renders the outlying 
fields more adapted to its cultivation. In the khaHf^ cotton is sown amidst the 
urliar fields: maize is sown as a second crop in the fields near the village site^ 
and indigo is followed by wheat or barley. Eice of an inferior kind is growm in 
the bad clay land known as jMhar and in the vicinity of jhiis. The following 
table shows the time of ploughing, sowing and reaping the principal crops » 


Crops.. 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

Sowing. 

Reaping. 

Crops. 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

Sowing. 1 

Reaping, 

Wheat, 

June to 
October. 

November. 

April. 

Sugar-cane 

March. 

A pril. i 

Februaiy. 

Barley, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

March. 

Maize, ... 

June. 

July. i 

September,' 

Bejar.f 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cotton, ... 

Ditto. 

June. ! 

iS’ovtiimber 

Gram, ... 

J une to 
September. 

October. 

April. 

Bajra, 

August. 

Ditto. 

jto Jamiary,, 
jNoYember, 

Tobacco, 

October 

July. 

December. 

Joar, 

June 

Ditto. 

{ Ditto. 

^oppy> 

December. 

December. 

: March to 
April. 

Uice, 

February. 

February. 

March. 

'August to 
September. 

Vegetables, ... 

February. 

February 
to March. 

August t< 
September 

Indigo, ... 

A pril. 

April. 

August. 


Produce and its value. 


The use of manure is appreciated, but it is not applied every year. One manuring 
usually lasts for two or even three years. The manure consists of the sweep 
ings and refuse of the villages, which, though partially coiisnmed for fuel, still 
aSords enough for the cultivation of a considerable area close to the village site. 

Mr. Neale gives tables of produce and value of each crop and details of 
value and cultivation which are especially useful for 
comparison with similar statistics from other districts. 
He writes : — It is impossible to say that these tables are absolutely correct, 
but they have been made up after repeated testing and examination, and were 
not devised to fit into any preconceived theory. It was at one time attempted 
to show the cost of cultivation, including price of hired labour, and thence to 
deduce the actual profits. But on this hypothesis I found it impossible to show 
any surplus at all in the tenants’ hands, or at the most some Es. 12 to Ks. 18 
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a year, the reason being that io so poor a country, with such poor appliances of 
agriculture, if the cultivator does not work himself, but employs labour, the 
expenses, including rent, nearly equal the gross produce. In fact, taking bad 
years ^Yith good, it would more than equal it. If so, how comes it that any 
zaininclar keeps seer. The answer is, because he is a zamindar. He gets a 
good deal of his ploughing done for nothing by his tenants’ bullocks and 
a good deal of all the other kinds of labour by making his tenants work 
gratuitously by turns. Also, liis seer produces him fodder for his cattle, of 
which he can afford a larger number than his tenants. And cattle produce 
and ghi in this district is very lucrative. Besides this, 
if he has many family hangers-on (and I am assuming 
him to be a zammclar of ordinary importance, not merely a petty sbareholder), 
they help him in his labour, and a fair quantity of seer enables him to grow food 
for them cheaply^ When seer is merely the actual area reserved for his own 
cultivation by a small share-holder, it is, of course, cultivated under the same 
conditions as to remunerativeness as a tenant’s bolding', and differs from it only 
in the name. I think, indeed, that there can he no doubt, from the enquiries made 
personally from cultivators, that with very few exceptions, they just get enough 
to eat and to clothe themselves with, and no more. As a body they are in the 
Eaniya’s hands, who dole out to them a just sufficient allowance. It is, in fact, 
like the miners’ butty” system, which formerly so generally prevailed in Eng- 
land ; only that the comparatively soft and indolent character of the parties to 
it in this country renders the friction in carrying it out marvellously small. And 
the sufferers’ wants are so few, their ignorance of any higher standard of life so 
complete, that the Hindu buttyraan or Baniya has no difficulty io gaining their 
acquaintance.” 

Statement of produce with gross value. 


Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Total gross 
value. 

Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Totnl gross 
value. 

nabi. 


Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs. 

Kharif, 


Rs. a. p. 


Wheat, 

54,776 

37 13 

0 

20,71,217 

Sugar-cane, 

22,484 

69 6 7 

15,60,647 

Barley, 

13,373 

18 5 

10 

2, 5,589 

Maize, 

14,701 

15 6 9 

26, ->33 

Bejaff 

137, 4d8 

17 SO 

6 

24.26 993 

s otton, 

77.00' 

28 J1 10 

22,13,149 

Gram, 

21, -30 

8 10 

6 

1,88,966 

l ajra & joar, 

180,39 2 

7 3 9 

13,05,036 

Tobacco, »•« 

611 

42 0 

0 

25,662 

Rice, 

6,615 

2S 0 0 

3,70,440 

Vegetables, ... 

3,417 

56 0 

0 

1,9 •*352 

Indigo, 

7,344 1 

24 6 9 

1,79,354 

■Poppy, 

4,948 

68 2 

3 

1 3,37, no 

Other crops, 

4,831 

25 12 3 

1,24*474 

Other crops, I 

10,835 

26 . 8 

1 

3 

3,84,705 

1 

Total, 

547,6 i 9 

21 4 6 

1,16,50,977 


Add to this ten per cent, of the cultivated area as bearing two crops (dofasli) 
in the year valued at eight rupees per acre more than one-crop land, and we 
have Rs. 4,38,088, or a total of Rs, 1,20,89,066 for the value of the crops in an 



ordinary year. The column showing ‘average value per acre is caicwaiea on 
all classes of soils. 

We next come to the details of cultivation with the results of examinations 
Average outturn and based on distinction of soils and irrigation which must 
value. jje of much use in valuing land. 

Average outturn and value of each crop. 


Value of 


Details of cultitation. 


dumber of 


Crops and soils. 




1st class wheat, 
Sod ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

5. — Barley, 
1st class wetj 
2nd ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

Jst class dry, 

2nd ditto, 

3. — Bijar. 
1st class wet, 
2nd ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

3st class dry, 
2nd ditto, 

4. ^7obacco 
1st class wet, 

6. —Maize. 
Sst class wet, 
,2nd ditto, 

6. — Cotton. 
1st class wet, 
2nd ditto, 

1st class dry, 
2nd ditto, 

7. — 8ugar, 
1st class wet, 
2nd , ditto., 

3. — Indigo^ 
Ist class wet, 
2nd ditto. 

9 — Gram, 
Ist class dry, 
2nd ditto, 

10. — -Jodr, 
let class dry, 
Slid , .ditiJo. „ 

11. ’—Bdjra, 
;'lst class dry, 

2nd ditiJo. 

n.—^Poppy. 
1st class wet, 
2nd ditto. 
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Indiao sells at an average of Rs. 22 per 100 maunds of tte green plant, 
and “under opium, allowance is made for the seed, of which about two maunds 
are collected from each acre valued at about Rs. 6. 9. 

Mr. Neale has made two interesting calculations, one showing the profit 
and loss account of his form to an ordinary cultivator 
Distribution of value of folding' rather less than nine acres of land, and another 
^ fox' the total cnllivated area of the distiict. In the 

first case, having taken into account the great varieties of sods in the district 
and their distribution, he assumes, for his ideal average cultivator, a holding 
comprising 12 per cent, of gcmhcm^ 22 per cent, of manjha^ and the rest 
■with 10 per cent, of the first, 16 per cent, of the second, and 21 per cent, of 
the third irrigated, and with the ordinary crops grown, such as wheat, sugar, 
cotton, bejar, gram and the millets, and about one acre of land yielding two 
crops, he makes the value of the crops grown Rs. 180, and debiting against 

this the cost of bullocks, irrigation, implements, labour, and, I presume, rent, 

gives the cultivator a profit of Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 a year, or Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8-0 per 
month to feed his wife and family and two grown-up men, his sons or nephews, 
to assist him in the cultivation. In the second case, based upon the second 
table of soil-produce given above, the total gross value of the produce of 
the district is given in the first table, but the crops known as dofmli, or 
second crops, are omitted and their value can only be very roughly estimated. 
The area they cover varies according to the population of the estate. In a 
village with a large site or a large number of hamlets, these crops will cover 
as much as fifteen per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst a poor village will 
have hardly as much as eight percent. Ten per cent, is therefore taken as a 
fair average for the rich well-watered cis- Jumna tract, and the poor, dry, and 
ravine-eaten trans-Jumna tract taken together. With the exception of indigo 
and rice they are not valuable, and they tend to weaken and exhaust the soil, 
so that on the whole eight rupees per acre may be taken as a fair average value. 
This brings the average value per acre up to Rs. 22-1-0. The total revised 
revenue of the district is Rs. 13,27,651, and dividing the gross outturn by 
this sum, we find that the new land-revenue is 9*03 per cent, of the total 
income of the district. Mr* Neale thinks that the calculation for outturn 
is probably too low, as indigo is sown and cut at the time when the sur- 
veyors are least likely to be in the field ; again, the estimates for the value 
of the chaff and straw and the supplementary crops of oil-seeds, arhar 
and the like, are clearly very low. It will, therefore, be safer to say that 
G-ovemment takes something between one-ninth and one-eleventh of the total 
produce. 

Til and maize were selected for special description in this district, and I give 
the local mode of cultivation and preparation from a note by Mr. Aikman, O^S. 



TIL OR SESAMUM. ■■ 

KL wUoh Las a black seed, and tili which has a white seed, are both grown 
amongst the kharif crops for the sake of the oil ex- 
ni or sesamum. Neither are ever sown alone, 

theiiZ forming a portion of the /oaV or Ujra crops, and the being sown 
with cotton. Sesamum is grown on all kinds of soil, but hhufuxm, or soil 

having equal proportions of loam and sand, is thought to be best fitted for it. 

It is sown in the month of Asdrh, at the beginning of the rains and before sowing, 
the field is ploughed twice or sometimes thrice, and a small quantity of the 
seed is mixed with the seed of the crop with which it is to be sown. A line of 
ta is usually sown along the edge of the field, and often m through 

the field, at intervals of eight or ten yards. The surface of the fie d is then 
harrowed or rather smoothed by means of thepat<iZa, elsewhere called 
After the 'plants are two or three inches high they are weeded two or three 
times along with the other crops. Til does not require to be irrigated, unless m 
case of failure of the rains. The pods form m the month of Nnar 

and the crop is gathered in Karttik. The plants are ^ 

means of a Unsiya or sickle, and they are then made up into oundles 
and left with the pods upwards on the threshing-floor to dry. As soon 
as they are well dried the pods split open. The bundles are then inverted and 
shaken. This is sufficient to separate the seeds. The stalks that remain are 
cahedttota and are used for fuel. The average price of the seed is 10 or 12 
sers per rupee. Sometimes, however, the harvest is almosu totally desboyed 
by excessive rainfall, as happened hero in 1871. In that case the price rises^to 
six sers for the rupee. As stated above, til isnever sown alone in this district, hu. is 
always subsidiary to some other crop, and the quantity sown is subject to no 
fixed rule. On this account I have been unable to procure sufficiently accurate 
datafor determining the cost of production and profits derived fi-om the cultiva- 
tion here. The oil expressed from the seeds of this plant is called imt/ia td or 
sweet oil, as opposed to karioa td or bitter oil, which is the product of aarson 
(mustard seed). It is manufactured by Teiis or oilmen. The instrument used 
in the manufacture is a press (kolhu) the same in principle as that used for 
crushing sugar-cane. The press is worked by a bullock which has its eyes 
blind-folded, in order, it is said, to prevent it from becoming giddy. The animal 
is generally driven by a man or boy seated on the revolving beam, but a well- 
trffined bullock may often be seen patiently going its round without any one to 
look after it. Tirseeds yield one-third of their weight in oil. The khal or 
cake that remains after extraction of the oil, is generally the perquisite of the 
oilman In country places his remuneration is generally an equal weight of 
grain for the oil extracted. In cities the cost of mamifacture is Ho. 1-14-0 per 
maund of oil. The average price at which this oil sells is 3| sers per rupee. 
In 1872, on account of the failure of the previous year’s harvest, the price rose 
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to two sers for the rupee. After being clarified by boiling it is used in cook- 
ing puris, &o., by those who are unable to afford ghi. It is also burned and gives 
a dearer light than other native oils, but consumes more rapidly. The Mdl, or 
oil-cake, is used for feeding cattle, but is also eaten by the poorer classes. 
Tarious kinds of scented oil, called p/ialeZ, used by the natives for hair-oil and for 

the seeds between alternate 
The best kind of 
. 1-8 and 2 rupees' 
the manufacture of 
ith sugar or molasses^ 
£ ill ka laddu and 


anointing the body, are manufactured by keeping 
laprsof sweet-smelling flowers, such as chameli, keora, &c. 

pJialel sells at four rupees per ser, and inferior kinds at Es, 
per ser. A third use of the produce of this plant is in 
sweetmeats. The seed after being cleaned is mixed up wi 
so as to form different kinds of comfits, the commonest bein, 

reorL 

Indian-corn, here called maJckciy is sown in the best gauhdni d4mat soil 
close to the village site, in the lands that yield two 
Indian-oorn. important of the iw6 

crops is that which ripens in spring. Iiidian-corn is preferred for the second 
crop, as it is supposed to exhaust the soil less than any other autumn crop. The 
land before being sown is generally manured. The time for sowing is iisiially 
the beginning of Asarh, though sometimes, especially in the vicinity of townsj^ 
the seed is sown some weeks earlier with the view of forcing on the crop in an- 
ticipation of the ready sale which the young ears meet with. The field is 
prepared for the cropi hy being ploughed two, three, or four times ; after the 
last ploughing, the seed is sown either broad-cast or in furrows one foot apart* 
indian-corn is generally sown alone, but sometimes a kind of cueuraber is 
found accompanying it. After the solving the land is smoothed over by means of 
the flat plank called patela. After the shoots have attained a height of three 
or four inches, the field is carefully ^veeded wdth the khiUpL This operation is 
repeated two or three times : if the rains should fail, the crop is irrigated once. 
By the middle of Bhadoti the plants have attained a height of four feet, and the 
ears begin to form. From this time up to the gathering in of the harvest, the 
field is watched night and day to protect it from the depredations of thieves, 
wild animals and birds. During the night, if not carefully 'watched, the crop 
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does his best to keep off all depredators. Sometimes, when there ate trees in or 
near the field, a stick suspended from the branches and agitated by the watch- 
man from his stage by means of a string, serves to keep off beasts and birds. 
At intervals during the night he descends from his post and joining some ou i 
vator of a neighbouring field makes in company with him a patrol of their 
crops. It generally fares ill with any thief who is caught pilfering on such an 
occasion, more especially if resistance be offered. Often do bruises and fractures 
in the case of such culprits sent for trial testify to the vigour with winch he 

cultivator wields his short bambu cudgel in defence of his grain. With the 

early morning, the husbandman retires from the field ; his place generally being 
taken by one of his children, who takes up the task of protecting the mai/.e 
from the birds whieh now attack it. At early morning in September, the air 
resounds with the shouts raised to scare away the myriads of parrots, &c., 

which flock to the attack from all sides. 

But by the end of Kuar the cares of the husbandman are drawing to a 
close. The crop is gathered in Kudr or Karttik, by which time it has attained a 
height of five to six feet. If the field is near the city the cultivator finds a 
ready market for the young ears which are eagerly bought up by Kunjaras, to 
be retailed in the bazar where they meet with a ready sale, being when roasted 
esteemed a delicacy both by Europeans and natives. "V\ hen such a market is 
not available, the maize, before it has got too ripe, is cut down from the roots 
by means of the hansiya or native sickle. The crop is then stored in the open 
air on the threshing-floor Qchaliydn) and left to ripen thoroughly. When this 
has taken place, the cobs which have now assumed a reddish tint are broken off 
the stalks and are beaten with crooked sticks so as to separate the grain. The 
husks that remain are used for fuel, or are accumulated for manure. The 
stalks are rarely used for fodder, they are generally burnt or employed in the 
manufacture of screens for doors, &c. The grain is either stored by the 
husbandman in large earthen jars for domestic consumption, or is sold in the 
bazar. The following are the forms in which the produce of this crop is 
consumed. First, as stated above, the young ears are esteemed a great 
delicacy by Europeans and natives. When first brought to market they sell 
for a pice each, but afterwards get much cheaper. Second, much of the grain is 
consumed after being parched by the caste called Bharbhuuj as. After being wdl 
dried, the grain is slightly damped and then thrown into very hot sand, and by this 
process it undergoes a complete transformation. From a small hard grain of 
a reddish yellow colour, it is changed to a light white mass, four times the 
size of the original grain. In this form it goes by the name of hhil or Idwa 
and sells at one anna per ser. It is eaten dry or after being steeped in milk. 
Third, the grain is parched after being slightly crushed by means of an 
instrument called a dhanki In this form it goes by the name of parmal 
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Folirilij tlie grain after being parched is ground into a flour wliich is called 
Fifth, the great bulk of Indian-corn ,is made into, flour which, made 
into bread, is consumed by the poorer classes. With those wdio are unao- 
ciistoined to its use it is apt to produce indigestioii and other disorders of the 
stomach. The grain is very hard and requires much manual labour to grind 
it. The cost of grinding wheat is usually two pice for five sers, but the rate 
for maize is exactly double. When half-ground it is called arddiva. Maize is 
almost entirely grown for home consumption in this district, and covers but a 


small proportion of the cultivated area. 

As already noted, irrigation is extensively practised, bearing the proportion. 



of 48*43 per cent, to the total cultivation. The follow- 
Irrigation. statement shows the area irrigated at the settle- 

ment in each parganah, wnth the percentage of the irrigated area deriving its 
water from wells, canals, and ponds : — 


Parganah. 

Total cultivated 
area. 

Irrigated area. 

I'ercentage of 
cultivation. 

Irrigated from 

Weils. 

Percent- 

age. 

Ponds. 

Percent • 
age. 

Canals. 

Percent- 

age. 

Eta\m, 

139,! 15 

65,371 

1 

46-99 

43,8 25 

67*04' 

2,422 

j 

3*46 

19,124 

29*50 

hidlmna, ... 

90,441 

66,962 

74*03 

50,057 

74*75 

2,473 

4-96 

14,432 

21*55 

Ehartbna, 

127,606 

61,250 

- 4800 

25.933 

42*33 

3,032 

3-70 

3*2,285 

52*71 

Phaphund, ... 

79,762 

68,7! 5 

73 61 

18,963 

32-29 

820 

1*40 

38,932 

66'3I 

Auraiya, 

no, 696 

12,910 

' 11-66 

n,5 

89‘36 

1,374 

10*65 

•’** 

... 

Total, 

517,619 

( 

265,208 

1 48*43 

150,314 

56*67 

i 10,121 

i 

8*82 

104,773 

39*50 


From the returns of last settlement it would appear that irrigation has in- 
creased by only 13*6 per cent., notwithstanding that the canal has been intro- 
duced, but there is good reason for mistrusting the whole of the statistics of last 
settlement on this point as greatly exaggerated. The statistics of w^ell irriga- 
tion are as follows; — ■ 


JSumher of wells. 


Depth of water 
j from surface in 
M. 
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111 pargaBali Etawa tbe siib-s firm and the wells last for ten to fifteen 
Appnrent decrease. Real jears, and generally, throiighont the district, the well- 
increase capability is good, but the depth of water from the 

surface is the great obstacle to the more extended use of wells. In Auraiya, 
where the water is at an average of 60 feet from the surface, the irrigated area 
covered only 12,910 acres at the present settlement, whilst Mr. Grubbins 
records 20,051 acres as irrigated in 1840, showing a decrease of 35*61 percent, 
Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that there has been no decrease, though the people say 
that the water-level has receded considerably from the surface^ ; in any case the 
proposed introduction of the canal with its well-known effect of raising the 
water-level can be only productive of good in this tract. Mr. Gubbins writes^ 
of Auraiya : Irrigation is very limited, being only 18 percent., and having 
been carefully examined may be depended upon. The villages in the centre 
anri along the northern side are best supplied with irrigation. In the karkha 
the water is very scarce and at a great depth from the surface.’’ Mr. Cros- 
thwaite considers that tlietrue explanation of the apparent decrease in irrigation 
both here and in Bhartlma is found in the fact that the old survey was made 
immediately after the great fiimine of 1838. that fearful struggle for life, 

wells were sunk everywhere in the hope of getting water, and wherever a well 
was so sunk, a certain portion of land was written down as irrigated. In 186i, 
wells were sunk in the same way, and I have found several wells made in that 
year, and some few that were made in 1838 lying unused. This made me sus- 
picious lest some attempt to conceal irrigation had been made, but careful in- 
quiry and scrutiny led me to put aside that idea. The wells were disused 
simply because there was so little water in them and at so great a depth that 
it was not worth while to work themd’ There can be no doubt but that this is 
the proper explanation of the apparent decrease in the irrigable area, and that 
in reality there has been a large increase. 

In ihepacMr tract kuchcha wells are good; they last a long time, cost 
Existing irrigation capa- very little, and give an ample supply of water at from 14 
to 30 feet, from the surface. Much of the well-irrigation 

Writing of Bharthna, Mr. Neale notes that in many oases the people complained of the water 

having receded from 6 to 9 feet from the old level owing tothe diminished rain-fall. He writes 

Making every allowance for a desire to depreciate existing assets, and also for the common ten- 
dency to praise the past at the expense of the present, still statements so often repeated must 
command attention, and there is scientific ground for believing them to be true. The rain-fall has 
in fact diminished in late years, and the river Jumna has also been much exhausted in order to feed 
the large canals above in the west. A tract lying by that river and dependent on it and on the col- 
lection of rain water into its more depressed parts for its well supply cannot but suffer when the 
river is artificially drained and the rains diminished or are inconstant. It is also to be observed that 
.according to the people's assertion, the receding water has readied a softer and less reliable 
stratum. In tlie opposite case, had a firmer suh-soil been gtvined, the re-ce.ssion would have been a 
benefit, and I have heard such instances admitted, but not in this parganah,” = H., get. Rep 334. 




has here been superseded by the Eiawa branch of the Ganges canalj and 
the only part beyond its influence is a small portion of the north-east comer 
of the Bidhuna parganah, which is fully supplied with water from w^ells. 
The probable effect of the projected Lower Ganges canal on this tract has 
been noticed elsewhere. In the ghcii^^ water is found at such a great depth that 
irrigation is very scanty, and crops requiring water are little grown. In the 
karkha tract, irrigation is almost unknown in the uplands, but wells are made 
io some extent in the low-lying stretches below the ravines, and the alluvial 
land does not require artificial irrigation. In the par, the raviny ground is 
entirely be^mnd the reach of artificial irrigation, and, like the karklia tract, the 
alluvial lands lying along the Ohambal and the Jumna do not require any 
water. The in-lying bays along the course of these rivers are inundated in the 
rains and receive a deposit of fertilising mud which remains moist enough to 
bear rich crops daring the rahi season. The only portion of the district, 
therefore, that will profitably admit of the extension of irrigation is the^AaV 
tract lying between the Sengar and the high bank of the Jumna, and in it, 
more especially parganah Auraiya, which is provided for by the canal-scheme 
known as the Bhognipur branch. 

As a rule, the tracts with the largest irrigable area possess the greater pro- 

Influence of irrigation portion of cold-weather crops. Thus, in Bidhtina and 



on crops. Phaphuiid, where the water- capability is greatest, the 

rahi crops are also larger than the kharif. In these pargauahs, wheat and 
sugar-cane occupy a larger area than in any other, but cotton, on the other 
hand, flourishes in the dry parganahs. The influence of irrigation on the prin- 
cipal crops ought to be best shown by the returns of the canal and by com- 
paring a parganah where canal irrigation prevails with one where well irriga- 
tion prevails. We have these parganahs in Bidhuna and Phaphiind. In the 
former, as already shown, canals supply but 21*55 per cent, of the total irriga- 
tion, and in the latter 66*31 per cent, of the wateris got from canals exclusively. 
The mU iu Piiaphund occupies 52 per cent, of the total cultivation, and in Bi- 
dhuna it covers 51 per cent. The following statement shows the percentage 
of each of the principal crops grown in these parganahs during the year of 
measurement: — 


Parganah. 


Phaphflnd, 

Bidhuna, 




CANAL BiJATISTICg, 


The only difference observable is that Bidiniaa grows more wheat raid 
sugar and less cotton than Pliapliurid, but taking the better cereals togetlier^ 
wheat and barley show 41 per cent, in Bidhima against 40 per cent, in Pliaphiind* 
Indigo and sugar-cane both^ however, owe much to the canal, the former its 
very existence and a yearly increasing area, and the latter an increased and 
permanent area. 

.The following statement, compiled from the records of the Canal, Department, 

Canal statistics shows the acreage under each of the principal crops for 

a series of years : — ■ 


Gardens, 

Sugarcane, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Eice, 

Maize, 

Other cereal 
Grain, 


IS61-62. 

1869-70. 

1870.71. 

1871-72. 

|lS72-73.| Crops. 

i 

lSai-G3. 

1869-70. 

1 18 70-71. 

1871-72. 


844 

5,000 

I,i06 

1.027 

1 <^90 W* c luUo'!, 


212 

219 

659 

2,339 

4,837 

4.363 

b 

o 



8,613 

20,910 

27,030 

17,806 

22.6 IK/ L M 


*183 

' 149 

20 

10,339 

15,637 

20,433 

14,521 

3l,ji2 [.Otlii li) It'' 


4,2 


1 


833 1 
GGl i 

505 

508 

1,07« ’Till o 

'iso 

7,237 

S,582 

8,330 


167 

IS 

iOo 1 1 t'» 


1,003 


4,058 

i,970 

■1,158 

2,1 )0 fOiU" , 


1,040 

1,0-11 

1,803 

i 


351 1 

6il 

400 

^)l- .c 1 , 


4 



These figures bear out the statement made with reference to indigo and sHo-a!> 
cane, and opium, too, might be added. Altogether, the canal has given a 
stimulus to the production of the better class of crops in each season. The 
total area irrigated in 1861-62 w'as 24,746 acres, and in 1862-63 there were 
11,526 acres watered from the canal. The drought of 1868-69 at once raised 
the area, and though there has since been some falling oiT, this is eonfined to 
cotton and kliafif crops, which in ordiiiaiy _years searcelj require any water. 
Asa particular example of the influence of the canal in promoting the cultiva- 
tion of the better class of crops, the following abstract of ten years’ crops in 
parganah Bidhiina, irrigated from the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 
is ffiven : — 


Crop. 

OJ 

O 

00 

[ 1862-63. 

so 

tfo 

0 

CO 

to 

00 

«o 

so 

iO 

so 

00 

1 — ( 

1866-67. 

OD 

SO 

1 

IT-. ■ 

SO 

C30 

Ci 

SO 

CO 

so 

2 

CO 

X'- 

<» 

so 

00 

1870-71. 1 

Siigar-canej . ' ... 

11 

63 

21 

319 

476 

495 

555 

882 

637 

67S 

Wheat, 

9 

85 

1,048 

1,151 

‘ 2,090 

950 

3,456 

3,779 

l,972i 

1,844 

Barley, 

9 

87 

812 

779 

2,012 

1,567 

1,382 

1,848 

i,007 

1,624 

Other .crops, 

S 

14 

779 

303 

32 

327 

29S 

220 

720 

693 

Total area, 

37 

189 

2,654 

2,552 

4,609 

3,33gj 

3,491 

4,729 

4,336^ 

4,634 


^ ^ — V ctuu i z acres 111 

x870~7L The following statement shows the area actually irrigated by the 

a9 
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canal in each parganah, and, like the first table, it has been compiled from the 
records of the office of the Superintendent of Irrigation 

Statement shoioing the areas irrigated in each season. 



Year, 


Etawa. 

Bidhuua. 

Bharthna. 

Bhaphund. 

Auraiya. 

Total. 

Khanf, 

1866-67. 


2,12! 

1,243 

1,957 

1,720 


7,041 

Kabi, 


... 

8,277 

5,883 

11,768 

9,880 


34,808 


Total, 


10,398 

6,626 

13,725 

11,100 

... 

41,849 

Ehailf, 

1867-68. 

»«€ 

»*• 

2,260 

757 

2,481 

1,730 

Of* 

7.22S 

Babi, 

... 

... 

8,736 

3,041 

14.017 

9,727 

4 

36,571 


Total, 

... 

11,046 

3,798 

16,498 

11,467 

4 

42,799 

Kharif, 

1868-69. 

««« 


7,034 

5,190 

10,026 

10,767 

4 

33,081 

Babi, 

«•« 

... 

10,999 

7,563 

17,090 

19,736 

25 

55,413 


Total, 


18,093 

12,753 

27,116 

30,503 

29 

88,494 

Kharif, 

1869-70. 


4,029 

2,392 

5,929 

4,858 

>«« 

17,218 

Eatoi, 

... 


7,238 

6,828 

11,064 

13,362 

... ' 

! 

38,492 


Total, 


11,267 

9,220 

17,003 

18,220 

... i 

65,710 

Kharif, 

1870-71. 


3,811 

2,993 

5,536 ' 

4,H61 


17,201 

Eabi, 

... 

••4 

10,166 

8,083 

35,829 

16,588 

... 

49,666 


Total, 

*** 

13,977 

11,076 

21,365 

20,449 

... 

66,867 

Kharif, 

1871-72. 


3,684 

2,531 

4,378 

4,5! 4 


15,107 

Kabi, 

... 

«f « 

6,336 

7,481 

12,158 

9,590 


35,566 


Total, 


10,020 

10,012 

16,636 

14,104 

... 

50,672 

Kharif, 

1872-73, 


4,722 

3,682 

5,659 

6,428 

Its 

20,391 

Eabi, 

• «< 

... 

11,749 

10,312 

18,865 

18,390 


59,316 


Total, 


16,471 

13,994 

24,424 

24,818 

• *« 

1 79,707 


The complaints of the cnltiyators are directed against maladministration, 
the uncertainty in the quantity and time of the supply, 
Ji,, inferiority of a.0 ™t.r' as a ferlillsiag agent, 
caused, they allege, by its coldness, and the deteriora- 
tion of the soil by the deposit of reh and silt. The question of maladminis- 
tration depends on the character of the officer for the time beino* in. oharo*e of 

, ' . . , , ■" : C5 O 

Mal-administration. supervision of the water-rate collections, and is a 

removable evil that need not be discussed. Complaints 
of uncertainty are universal, and, under the present arrangements, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest labour and care on the part of the canal officials, cannot bo 


I 
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avoided; but with the completion of the proposed supplj channel from the 

Lower Ganores canal, it is to be hoped that there mav be 
Befterioration. , i - i. /. " 

less grounds for justcompiaints on this groundm future. 
Oo the question of the deterioration of the crops clue to the coldness of the canal 
water, Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that the effect is more fairly attributable to over- 
eropping. No complaints are made during the first year of using the canal 
water, nor in the case of water equally cold drawn from ponds and rivers, yet 
deterioration does take place and may be thus explained: — Wells require a 
large live-stock and great labour. The soil reaps two benefits from this : 
there is more manure saved from burning, and the tendency to over-farm is 
checked. If the farmer has to work at his well, he cannot sow more sugar or 
wheat than he has time to irrigate. But when he is relieved from all well duty, 
lie has nothing to keep him within bounds. He sows more of these crops, and 
at the same time he has less manure. I believe this is the true reason wdiy 
crops in canal land show a tendency to deteriorate — a result attributed by the 
people to the quality of the %vater. It may be said against this, that Mr, 
Buck (ill his valuable paper on canals) did not find that the cattle were 
materially reduced since the advent of the canal. But my experience is that 
wherever wells have been largely used, the substitution of canal water does re- 
duce the number of cattle and extends the area of crops that need manure. 
Manure is diminished not only in quantity but quality. The cattle used for 
irrigation must be highly fed, and their dung is worth far more than that of 
the lean bullocks that pick up a scanty living on the 'dsar plains.’’ 

Mr. Neale, too, in his Bharthna report, attributes the deterioration in the 
Deterioration really productive power of the soil after a few seasons of irri- 

cau.^fcd by over-ci opping. gation to the absence of manure and over-cropping, 

and his remarks on the influence of the presence or absence of manure on 
rents deserve reproduction. Speaking of the land irrigated from canals in 
the pachdr tract, he says, that though able to endure the strain of over- 
cropping for several years, the land must before long show signs of exhaus- 
tion, unless the artificial stimulus of manure be applied, “ Hence it is 
that the canal does not raise rates so continuously, or to such a point as is 
sdmetimes looked for. Unless by suits in courts, which are rarely resorted 
to, rents are generally increased little by little at intervals as opportunity 
allows. But when the original impulse to increased production begins to flag, 
the upward tendency of rent must flag also. Hence also, the comparatively 
low rates of the worst wet land under the canal and the high rates of the 
best. The one gets no manure to support the increased call on it, while the 
other, owing to its proximity to the site, is carefully prepared, sometimes even 

highly famed where there is a good dea estate on which to 

pasture cattle. Id the greater part of the the water-supply is poor and 
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Ganges Canal, I, 348. 


Silli and nL 


' tliero is m umr; there is therefore not the' means of working tip the estatej or 
working up any one part of it to a greater eomparatire pitch of excellence. 
The wholcj therefore^ remains at a yery leyel point of productiveness^ and cor- 
respondingly equal level of rent. But in those parts of the ^hdr which are 
dose to the Jumna and in the trans- Jumna tract all this is cliangecL Here^ as 
has been shownj there is a water-supply, though at a great depth ; but the im- 
portant variation is in the manure supply. The ravines on ‘the edge of the 
river, extending two or three miles inland, afford ample pasturage ; the rent 
rises., at once, and good dry land pays here little short of what good canal wet 
land pays elsewhere. Yet the natural quality of the soil is certainly not so 
good. These facts do not establish anything w^hich was not very v/ell known 
before, but they are useful in illustrating the immediate effect that a solution 
of the manure difficulty would have upon the land revenue.’^ The dete- 
rioration appears to be not so much a falling off^ when compared with the 
produce of similar lands irrigated from %vells, but a falling off ■from the 
abnormal produce of the first year of canal irrigation when the land gives forth 
all its strength and is not afterwards replenished Vvdth manure. 

There is no reason for saying that the canal water is less of a fertilising 
agent than the water of the Q-aiiges, nor does it, in 
Etawa, deposit silt, nor to any extent cause the efSores- 
cence of raL Mr. Crosthwaite writes I only know of Uyo of three vil- 
lages where, owing to the stoppage of the drainage, reh has accumulated so. 
as to infect the cultivated land, and in these, although tlis outcry is great, the 
land is cultivated and the same rent paid as heretofore. . But in these villages 
Tell was always present in the soil. Canal water never creates nor produces rek 
where it did not exist before,’’ Owing to faults in the construction of th© 
canal, or rather to a neglect of the directions of the desisiier, swamping has 
taken place in various places. The vrorst case is near Kiindhaiiii and Kumars, 
in the Phaphimd parganah, where, under the name of Kesri dca-piirwa, Colonel 
Cautley ^ recommended the construction of a cut, and gives a diagram of th© 
locality to show a very fair specimen of the intricacy of drainage and slope 
with ^vliich the canal at parts oi its course has to coiiteiid.” A proposal to 
drain this tract has now’- been sanctioned. Kotynthstanding the outcry against 
the canal, the area watered from it increases every year, and this must be due to 
the benefits it undoubtedly confers, and ivhere a. village once gets it, the area is 
increased yearly until Tfells are annost superseded, and in dry villages the result 
is simply to put them on a level -with villages that have the best well-capability. 

: In discovering the amount of the land -revenue due to canals, there are 
Increased land-revenue^ things to be ascertained : first, the area irrigated 

from the canal after deducting that land which was 
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before, or could be, irrigated from other sources ; second, the difference in the 
rent-rate due to irrigation. In collecting data for Etawa, Mr. Crostliwaite 
has taken the area irrigated at last settlement, and has deducted it from 
the area now irrigated ; the balance he credits to the influence ©f the ca- 
nal, but corrects it in some places for an acknowledged increase in well- 
irrigation, and an abnormal increase, as in 1868-69, of canal irrigation. 
The next point is to determine the difference in rent-rate caused by irrigation 
which must rary with the character of the soil; and therefore, in order to 
ensure perfect accuracy, (1) the soils of actual the fields formerly irrigated from 
wells and now from the canal sliould be known; and (2) the class of soil which 
has been changed from dry to wet by the canal. The first cannot be dis- 
covered, but it may be taken as a rule, that the lands comprised in the circle 
adjoining the village site have always been watered from wells, and that the 
only inflaeiice the canal has had on them is that of substituting its own water 
for w'ell-water. Excluding these lands and taking the remaining dry and wet 
soils iiiBidhiiaa,the average wet rate isRs. 5-8-0 per acre, and the average dry 
rate is Rs. 3-2-2. Again, in Phaphiind the wet rate is Rs. 5-4-2 and the dry 
Rs. 3-1-8, or a diifereiice of, roughly, about two rupees per acre in the reutai 
assets of lands dependent on canal irrigation is due to irrigation, and therefore 
one-half of this will be the enhancement of land-re venue due to the canal 
From this, however, should be deducted the amount of land-revenue remitted 
on account of lands taken up for public works. Mr. Crostliwaite thinks that 
the calculation is by no means unfair to the canal, for in the parganaii affected 
the best soils always had kuchcha well-irrigation, and a more minute analysis 
would, if it were possible, show more unfavourably to the canal. The follow- 
ing statement shows the former irrigated area, the present wet area from canals 
and wells, the amount of former irrigation superseded by the canals, the 
remaining increased irrigation, and the revenue credited to canals : 
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Canals. 

Total. 

Former. 
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Es. 

Es. 

Bidhuna,... 

111 

22,460 

14,343 

14,515 

28,858 

93,739 

1,01,155 

Etawa, ... 

109 

23,561 

11,094 

19,261 

30,355 

87,041 

l,00y22n 

Bhartiina, 

122 

27,785 

8,231 

30,339 

38'570 

1,07,517 

1,28^330 

Phaphand, 

260 

28,283 

11,423 

38,677 

60,100 

1,64,172 

?>0',380 

Total, ... 

602 

12,089 45,091 

102,792 

147,883 

4,52,469 

5j00,085 
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6,398 

12,467 

6,794 

19,554 

i0,785 

16,860 

21,817 

56,998 

45,794 
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direct the cultivators to the canal, as, 
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ivliere lie lias few male relatives to' help' him, and the water is at sticli a depth 
as to require a better breed or a larger number of cattle for watering 
than is necessary for his plough area, the economy is apparent. But agaiii, 
the cost of well irrigation is usually met from the produce and is gra- 
dually disbursed, whilst the canal-rate must be paid in cash, and often at an 
inconveiiient season. Mr. Orostliwaite writes : — “To the average cultivator, 
the canal appears an expensive business, more costly than a well. But be is 
saved an infinity of toil, and can irrigate a much larger area of land ; and those, 
I believe, are the reasons that sway him. "^^hen he has once taken the water 
and become accustomed to it, it would take some very powerful cause to in- 
duce him to return to his wells, if that were possible. Tlie canal rates might be 
raised so as to exceed the actual cost of well irrigation without having that 
effect, provided any margin of profit was left. Judging from the cost of lift 
irrigation, which is taken quite as readily as flush, the rates for flush irriga- 
tion might perhaps be raised. But it should be clone tentatively and by slow 
degrees, if it is done at all. No calculation, however elaborate and apparently 
correct, should be followed. Even if it were possible to calculate exactly 
the cost of the labour used in well and lift irrigation, much would not be gained. 
If the cold-weather rains fall, perhaps only one water may be necessary, and the 
greater portion of the cost of the labour will be saved in the case of well and 
lift irrigation. But if one water has been taken, the whole of the cost of flush 
irrigation will have to be paid, whether more is wanted or not, for the labour saved 
in that case is insignificant. Besides, it must always be remembered that the 
higher the rate is, the more will the cultivators hold back in the hope of get- 
ting rain. As it is, they often do not take the water until some damage to the 
crops has been done, and they are then soiiiatiines saved from the necessity 
of taking it at all by tbo fall of rain. To raise the rate will be to increase their 
tendency to delay, and often a great loss of produce might ensue— a loss to the 
whole country as well as to the canal” Mr. Neale concurs witli Mr. Crostinvaite 
and estimates the cost^ of \vell irrigation at Re. 1-14-0 for each watering, while the 
canal charges only Re. 1-6-0 for any number of waterings. The cultivator may, 
however, say “ that he is obliged to keep bullocks in any case, and has always 
a son or a brother or two to employ, and that the effect of the canal is merely 
to saddle him with an extra charge, which the means at his command wmiild 
enable him to obviate by his own labour. This is only very partially true ; 
labour saved is wear and tear of implements and cattle saved ; but the more 
effective argument is that, as Mr. Buck pointed out, the saving in time enables 
him to employ his surplus labour to advantage elsewhere, and to raise more 
numerous and higher classes of crops.’’ 

1 Eight aimas for bullocks, two annas for driver, and two annas for helper, or if driver 
goes with bullocks, only ten annas per diem. One lift can water only one kuchcha bigha par- 
diem, or one pukka bigha in three days. 
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Famine of 1803-04. 


wifch the rest of* the Duab shared in the famines that occurred previous 
to the British occupation, and which hare been noticed 

Droughts and famines* 

elsewhere.^ The earliest records of droughts and 
famines still extant are those connected with the famine of 1803-04^ when the in- 
intensity of the suffering of the people of this district during this and the subs©** 
quent years seems to have been increased by the ill-judged attempt made by the 
authorities to increase the revenue. In Phalgun 1810 fasli there was a heavy 
storm of hailj and a remissioBj amounting^ to Es, 13,000, was allowed in Etawa 
alone. The raJz harvest was exceedingly poor, and an extensive system of 
taklcdvi advances for seed and cattle was inaugurated. Temporary suspen- 
sions were also allowed, and numerous reports succeed 
Famine of 1803-04. m i ^ ^ 

each other on the great losses suffei’ed here, especially in 

the dry tracts ^ In fact, the crops of 1803 almost entirely failed. The 

rains were late in setting in, and were then scanty, and from the 12th August 
until the 4th September, hardly a single shower fell, and the hot- winds com- 
menced to blow as in May and June. About the middle of September the rain 
came down in torrents, and the land was ploughed for the rabi harvest. The 
Board of Revenue, who had, hitherto, expressed a desire to remit an amount 
of the revenue proportionate to the loss sustained, changed their orders 
to a mere suspension of the demand, which, for many years, fell like a mill- 
stone round the neck of the sufferers. The Collector of what then constituted 
the Etawa district reported the losses on the kharif alone to amount to 
Rs. 7,34,807, of w^hich he hoped to collect Rs. 3,94,000 with the rabi instalments 
of the succeeding season. He recommended the entii’e remission of a lakh of 
rupees, a,nd the suspension of the demand for half that sum. The rabi of 1804 
was sown, but the mahdwat^ or cold-weather rains, were entirely 'wanting, and to 
add to the distress, the district was visited in February by a series of hail- 
storms which did as much damage^ as those which occurred in Etawa in 
1875- The raids of the Marhattas from the Aligarh frontier, the disturbances 
caused by the zamindar of Tirwa Thatiya and his followers, ail contributed 
to the general depression. The people were, as a rule, poor and unable to sup- 
port themselves after paying the State demand, and the traders were anxious 
to dispose of their stores of grain at any price, as they feared that if they 
did not succeed in doing so, they would lo^e all by plunder. The Collector was 
not allowed to remit the demand, and money had to be borrowed at cent, per 
cent, for interest. Thougb seed had been twice sown, the ground was too dry to 
allow of its germination, water was scanty and at a great depth from the sur- 
face. The. consequence was that emigration commenced in the spring of 1804 
and steadily went on until the su cceeding autumn crops were harvested, and a 

^ Gazetteer, If, 32. » Board’s Rec , May 13, 1803, No. 6. 3 / Docemlber 6, 

Isoa. NovFf Detaary 24, 1804, N February,. 7, 1804, 
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Howjwas given io tlie prosperity* of the district which it did not ' recover -'for 
the next half century. The balance-sheet of the district shoivs that out of a 
demand for the agricultural year 1803-04 (Novemherj 1803j to Octoherj 1804)5 
of over thirty-one lakhs of Farukhabadi rupees, Rs. 8570,045 remained unpaid, 
and the Board were, eventually, obliged to remit lis, 6,17,699 of this amount 
But this amount cannot be taken as a gauge of even the loss to Government 
caused by the famine of 1803-04, for no arithmetical calculation can give the 
loss caused by retarded growth in population, in improvement in cultivation, 
in advance in irtigational capabilities, and the depressing influence of universal 
indebted ness. 

Between 1803-04 and 1837-38 the minor famines affected the district to 

some extent. In 1813-14 the sum of Rs. 6,129 was 

I'®mines5l803-04to 1837-SS. , r i i i. » • i- x • i. a 

remitted on account or droiiglitin this district. Again, 
in 1819, there was a remission, amountmg to Rs. 15,353, and a balance of 
Es. 41,834 accrued. In 1825-26, drought prevailed over the whole of these 
provinces. The sub-collector of Bela, however, hoped to realize the revenue 
with the exception of a few hundred rupees, and the siih-colleotor of Etawa 
reported that the drought had been very variable in liis district. Some villages 
had wholly escaped its influence, whilst others had not a blade of grass remain- 






ing ; but, on the whole, very little aid in the shape of remissions was asked for or 
allowed. We next come to the great famine of 1837-38, which revolutionised 
the whole district, as from it dates the dismemberment 
lamineof i8o/ 38. most of the old taliikas which had been in existence 

since the cession, and such a redistribution of rights in property as may be 
fairljr said to have changed the character of the proprietary body. The famine com- 
menced by a falling off of the usual rain-fall ; in July and August, 1837, hardly 
any rain fell : the Baniyas doubled their prices, and the jails rapidly filled with 
starving peasants who knew that the commission of some small offence would, 
at all events, procure for them a sufficient meal. Though a few showers fell in 
September, the land remained untiiledjand such was the emergency that Lord 
Auckland came up-country and assumed charge of the Government of these 
provinces on the 1st January, 1838. In his despatch of the 13th February, 
1838, he mentions that Kalpi, Agra, Etawa, and Mainpuri were the districts most 
affected, and where the largest expenditure was required in order to palliate the 
evil and prevent the total depopulation of the country by starvation and emigra- 
tion. Lord Auckland then goes on to say : — The fall in the usual season of the rains 
last year was unusually late and scanty, and an absolute drought has follo'sved up 
to the present time, the consequence of which has been that not only has the 
Miarif crop in these districts entirely failed, but the grass and fodder were also 
lost. This has led to extensive mortality amongst the cattle, and in some districts 
nearly all those which have not perished on the spot have been driven off to 
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f>t!jer parts of the country in order that they might be saved. It has thus hap“ 
pened that great difficulty has been experienced in irrigating the land for the 
rahi crops, and much land which would otherwise hare been cultivated has 
lain waste from this want of means for irrigation. There is every reason to 
suppose that there is still a large quantity of grain in store in these provinces^ 
and this is sufficiently shown by the comparatively reasonable price which grain 
maintains, viz,^ from ten to sixteen sers for the rupee. But still the fields are 
thrown out of cultivation ; the cultivators are unemployed, the merchants 
can no longer support them when there is no coming crop to make good the 
advances. Were grain even much cheaper than it is at present, the distress 
would be but little alleviated. No change in the weather can now materially 
affect the agricultural prospects in these districts, nor can any amelioration be 
expected till the ensuing rains. It will, therefore, be necessary to continue the 
present measures of relief till July next, whatever may be the result then.’’ 
The remissions on account of this famine for the year 1245 fasli (1837-38 
A.D.) amounted to Es. 8,76,641, and for the following year to Rs. 6,431, whilst 
the balance at the close of 1838-39 was Es. 1,07,261. 

We come next to the drought of 1860-61, in which year up to the 13th July 
scarcely a drop of rain had fallen in the Duab, and mea- 
sures of relief were largely had recourse to ail through 
these provinces. Etawa, however, escaped comparatively, for the number of poor 
persons relieved up to the end of July, 1861, w^as only 54,101, at a cost of Rs. 
2,674. The drought of 1868-69 destroyed one-half the Man/crop in Et4wa,bntth0 
rain-fall in September, 1868, came in time to save the 
district, and the succeeding rabi crop w^as more than 
two-thirds of an average one. The following statement shows the prices cur- 
rent during the season of scarcity in 1868-69. The average prices for the last 
week in each month is given : — 


Scarcity of 1860-61. 


Drought of 1868-69. 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Bajra. 

Joar. 

Kice. 




S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

C. 

s. 

C, 

S. 

c. 

1869, ... 

February, 

... 

12 

8 

15 

8 

14 

0 

13 

8 

14 

0 

9 

s 


March, 

... 

, 




15 

0 

13 

8 

14 

0 

10 

0 

»*• 

April,. , ... 

... 

13 

6 

20 

0 

16 

2 

. 14 

0 

14 

0 

10 

3 

... 

May, 


13 

!2 

17 

0 

14 

2 

• « 




10 

0 


Jane, , ... 

... 

12 

12 

14 

4 

13 

6 





9 

0 


July, 


12 

8 

34 

12 

12 

12 





8 

32 

j, ... 

August, . o. 

... 


12 

14 

12 

12 

8 




»« 

9 

4 

... 

September, 


U 

10 

15 

0 

12 

4 





9 

4 

... 

October, ... 

*•* 

9 

13 

13 

2 

10 

7 

15*’* 

5 





»» ••• 

November, 


9 

9 

14 

3 

10 

4 

18 

4 

20 ’ 

*12 

II** 

2 

$ . ... 

December, 


10 

0 

14 

0 

9 

10 

28 

14 

19 

12 

11 

10 

mo , ... 

‘ January, 

... 

9 

6 

16 

0 

9 

14 

21 

6 

22 

0 

11 

4 

SJ ••• 

February, ... 


lo 

0 

18 

4 

10 

14 

23 

4 

22 

, 12 

n 

32 

J, »»• 

March, 


13 

12 

20 

2 

13 

4 

24 

0 

23 

6 

12 

12 


AlO 
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0rovos coniprise 28,785 acres, or 2*65 of the total area aod 4* 13 per cent 
of the assessal le land, and the area under them seems 
to be increasing. Now that the E-ist' Indian Railway 
has taken to burn eoal instead of wood, denudation of the district for fuel need 
net be apprehended. The planting of groves has, undonbtediy, been encourag- 
ed by the order declaring all lands so occupied to be free of assessment, and 
were tenants allowed to plant a portion of their holdings, they would gladly 
avail themselves of the permission. In some parganahs the land-owners permit 
them to plant on condition of their paying the same rent as for cultivated land, 
but in course of time ihe burthen of paying for land which yields little or no 
return is^felt and the planter regrets his bargain. The possession of a grove 
adds dignity to the owner, and if organised inducements wore held out to the 
peasantry, we might probably see some useful results in this direction. The 
dlidh (Buteafrondosa) is the principal jungle tree, though khair {Aeacia catechu)^ 
rhtnj (A, leueophlma), chenJcar (A, tiispinosa) and hahdl (A. ArahiGa) are found 
in the ravines of the Sengar, Chambal, and Jumna. As already stated, a dense 
belt of dhcik jungle stretched, at one time, from east to west of the district, but 
a great part of this has now been reclaimed. The dhctk grows to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet. It has a stunted appearance 
vhak jungle. branches grow very irregularly, assuming curi- 

ously contorted shapes. The tree flowers in the month of Ghait and bears pods 
in Baisakh The flowers are of a yellowish red colour with dark calices. A 
stretch of dhak jungle when in flower has a very striking appearance. The 
flowers furnish a dye of a yellow colour called tesh: they are collected by the 
poorer castes, dried and sold to Pansaris. In order to extract the colour, the 
flowers are steeped in water, a small quantity of lime being added in order to 
deepen the shade. The colour, when in solution, has a dark reddish ap|)ear- 
ance, but gives to cloth a yellow hue. The colour is not fast, and the use of it 
is principally confined to dyei.ng garments at the time of the hoK festival. In 
the saturnalia then held, the dye in a liquid state is thrown by syringes on the 
clothes of passers by. The dried flowers sell at one anna per ser. A more 
valuable product of the tree is the gum, which goes by the name of pum kino. 
In the month of Chait, when the tree is in flower, cuts are made in all direc- 
tions on the trunks and the branches ; from these the gum exudes, and two or 
three days afterwards is collected by- Baheliyas and other low castes. The gum 
is used in the manufacture of indigo, a solution of it being throwni int«> the 
liquid extracted from the indigo plant, in order to coagulate the dye. The gum 
is also used in medicine, being of service where astringents are required. It 
sells wholesale at from Rs. 8 to 10 per maund. The large oval leaves of this 
tree are much used in the manufacture of the leaf-platters, and cups, in wdiich 
food is served at native entertainments ; they are made by people of the Bail 
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caste ; tlie cups (or donas) are sold at six pies per hundred, and the large plat- 
ters {or paffals) at from four annas to six annas per liundred. A cheap kind of 
rope is maniifactiired from the bark and root of the tree, so that taking it al- 
together the dhdk is one of the most useful as well as one of the most ooaimori 
trees in these provinces. . ' 

There ai'e no mines or stone quarries in the district. Tlie stone used is 
. , brought from Agra, Gwaliar, or Mirzapur. The talwa 

or red-stone of Agra, and the dtkihipa or white stone 
of Gwaliar, are generally procurable in the Etavva bazar at twelve annas tho 
maond. A maiind of stone makes one pathja or piece ineasiiriog 33^^ X X If''". 
Kakaiya bricks measuring 6'’'^X 4^' X F' cost Rs. 60 per lakh: raddiy mea- 
suring X 4^ X cost Rs. 350 per lakh : inistry^ 10^' X 5'' X cost Rs. 550 

per lakh: gummaJi^ 12^^ X 6^^ X 3^^, sell at Rs. 700 per lakh : chauka^ X 15^ X 2'^ 
cost Rs. 4 per hundred, and gazj measuring 24^^ X 12'' x 2^*^', cost Rs. 6 per 
hundred. Cornice and other ornamental bricks vary much in price. Sdkn 
or dsan^ brought from Cawnpore and Farukliabad, costs Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot, 
whilst the indigenous wood, shisham, costs Rs, 2 per cubic foot, and nim, maliua^ 
^dman and mango cost about Re. 1-2 per cubic foot. All native wood, however, 
is generellj sold in karis or rafters at so much per score ; good karts ^ measur- 
ing 1 1 ' X 4^ X4^^5 if of shisham, sell at Rs. 40 per score, and if of mm or maliua 
at Rs. 22 per score. 

Lime is made here of kunkiir only, and sells at Rs. 12 per one liim- 

^ ^ , dred maunds Ovving to the best washed kiinkur beino* 

Lime and kunkur. ^ 

procurable from the ravines, the lime prepared here 
is much better than that of many adjoining districts. When the lime is ground 
it is mixed with badjhari {i, small lime-stone gravel) instead of sand or surkhi 
(crushed bricks). This admixture renders the mortar- very strong. The co- 
hesive power of the lime is so great that vaulted or groined roofs may be built 
of a concrete of coarse lime mixed with broken bricks and kunkur alone, here 
known as gutta, A groined roof for the pound 30' X 8' X 6" has been constructed 
ofgutta and has stood for many years. Three kinds of kunkur are got here. 
(1) The bichua, which is generally found under-lying hlidr or bhurdwa soil in 
moderate sized pieces. Each piece has several holes and irregular projections, 
which cannot be completely freed from earth unless it be broken into very 
small pieces. When this kunkur is well beaten down on roads it eoiisolidates 
very well (2) Siliya or raw stone (block kunkur). This kunkur is very soft 
when dug, but hardens with exposure to the air. It is much more difficult to 
consolidate than bichua, but makes a better and smoother road. Block kunkur 
is found in large masses in the beds of the Jumna and Ohainbal, forming rocks 
which render navigation dangerous and difficult. It is also found in the 
north of the district. It is evident from ancient remains that block kmikur 
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must have been more largely used for building purposes than it is at present 
The block kunkur ■which is now used for building has been obtained princi- 
pally in the neighbourhood of the Puraha and Ahneya Nadis, where it is near 
the surface. (3( Bihar or jhama kunkur is the kunkur which is found in the 
ravines. By the action of the water it is washed completely free from earth. 
It is exceedingly difficult to consolidate, but a road when once made smooth 
with this kunkur lasts for many years. The cost of kunkur stacked on the road 
is two rupees per 100 cubic feet, if the place from which the kunkur is dug is 
not more than 1-| miles from where it is stacked. The cost ol metalling a road 
12 feet wide with six inches of metal is Rs. 600 per mile. 

PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 


The population of the district in 1847, before the interchange with Mi. in- 


Population in 1847. 


puri and Farukhabad took placOj was only 481,2M 
souls, distributed as follows ; — 



Pargfkia&h. 


Etaim, 

Lakhna, 

Bawain, 

nehli-Jakhanj 

Auraiya, 

Pliapliuiid, , 

Bela, 


The area of the district was the same as that of the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833, and comprised 1,674 square miles. There were 1,655 mahdls 
or estates, of which 1,515 were inhabited, and of these 1,461 had less than 1,000 
inhabitants, 50 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, and only four had more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, vis., Jaswantnagar (5,033), Anraiya (5,645), Pha- 
pbhnd (6,063), and Etawa (17,783), giving a purely urban population of only 
34,524 souls. The population per square mile of the total area was only 287. 


i 

1 

j Hindus, 

Musalmdns, 

Total, 


*0 

u 

w 

rQ 

a 

p 

; 

Total area. 

Agricultural. 

Non-agricul- 

tural. 

Agricultural. 

Non- agricul- 
tural. 

Agricultural. 

Hon- agricul- 
tural. 

Grand total. 

285 

Acres. 

177,127 43 076 

36,^27 

835 

6,20.3 

44,811 

42,530 

87,341 

104 

162,402 .37,785 

18,572 

296 

1,389 

38,080 

19,961 

58,041 

171 

141,523 37,438 

16,631 

629 

1,369 

37,967 

17,990 

65,957 

222 

135,050 42,339 

25,160 

78b 

3,178 

43, 1 25 

28,328 

71,463 

203 

158,319 36,905 

27,610 

514 

3,191 

37,419 

30,80 1 

68,220 

230 

131,867 36,309 

20,843 

1,055 

3,630 

37,364 

24,473 

61,837 

240 

165,468 50,086 

25,391 

677 

2,221 

60,763 

27,612 

78,375 

1,655 

1,071,766 284,838 

170,524 

4,691 

21,171 

280,529 

191,695 

481,224 

... 

... 373,459 

176,886 

1 7, OSS 

1 24,755 

380,641 

j 201,638 

! ,632,179 
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€®niBS In 1853. 


The next enumeration of the inhabitants took place in 18 19, and showed a 
total population of 5 835487 souls. A general census 
was taken again in 1853, and the slight difference in 
area between it and the census of 1847 is due to changes caused by alluvion 
and diliivion. The population numbered soulsj giving 364 souls to 


the square mile, and the distribution was as follows : — 


Farganah. 

Niiml^r of Tillages. 

Area in acres. 

HINDUS. 

Musalmans and others. 

Agricultural, 

N on-agricultural . 

Agricultural. 

1 A'^on-agricuUia'al. 

o 

"3 

3 

Q) 

o' 

I 

Total. 

rt 

a 

o 

1^ 

■ *3 

d 

a 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Bt^wa, 

Lakhna, 

Kawdiii, 

Dehli-jAkhan, 

Auraiya, 

Pliaphiind, 

Bela, 

Total, . . 

268 
143 
133 
199 
294 
230 
• 238 

177,018 

162,770 

141,523 

135,270 

159,560 

131,867 

165,208 

34,493 

33,552 

26,749 

32,966 

31.752 

26.752 
39,122 

27,352 

27,906 

20,056 

24,810 

25,840 

20,820 

29,207 

22,029 

8,970 

8,680 

14,380 

14,832 

12,707 

14,051 

17,503 

7,589 

7,529 

11,813 

13,049 

11,258 

11,801 

101,977 
78,0! 7 
63,014 
83,959 
85,473 
71,537 
94,181 

693 

389 

493 

912 

828 

756 

772 

904 
312 
410 
721 
875 
048 
i 614 

3,570 

1,015 

844 

1,497 

1,906 

1,958 

1,376 

3,174 

852 

705 

1,370 

1,860 

2,035 

1,318 

8,341 

2,568 

2,452 

•l,50J 

5,469 

5,397 

4,080 

110,318 

80,585 

65,466 

88,459 

90,942 

76,934 

98,261 

1,495 

1073,276 

225,376 

175,991 

96,249 

80,542 

578,153j 4,843 

4,4841 12,166 

11,314 

32,807 

610,965 


This enumeration, if accurate, shows an increase of 28,786 souls in the popu- 
lation over the census of 1849, and an increase that is altogether unaccountable 


over that of 1847. The revised returns show 1,414 villages, not estates, in the 
district, of which 1,313 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 96 had between 1,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants, and there were five towns having more than 5,000 inha- 


bitants, including those already mentioned in 1847, and Tarakpiir-Paliarpiir 
(5,177). On the whole, the enumeration in 1853 was a great improvement upon 
the previous census, and compares well with the succeeding statistics. 

The census of 1865 gives a total population of 627,378 souls, or .384 to 

Census of 1865. distribution of tbe Hindu and 

Musalman population according to sex, age, religion, 
and oocupation, may be briefly shown as follows : — 
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83,417 

48,335 

74,251 

£ 34,373 

240,576 



593,591 

32,853 



626,444 




In addition to the above, there were 833 persons employed in the railway, 
86 Europeans and 15 Eurasians. The number of villages is given at 1,473, of 
which 1,366 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 104 had between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants, and only three towns existed with more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz.^ 
Etawa, Piiaphund, and Auraiya. The difference in area between the district in 
1853 and in 1865 is represented by 29,153 acres, or the difference between the 
area of the villages transferred to Mainpuri in 1857 and those received from 
Earukhahad in the same year with some chatiges on account of alluvion and 
diluvion. Roughly speaking, the area of the district in 1853, 1865, and 1872 
is so nearly the same that comparison may he instituted between the returns of 
the three enumerations without any material error resulting. 

The census of 1872 gives the total population at 668,641, or 395 persons to 
the square mile. Of these, 631,923 were Hindii^, 
36,571 were Musalmnns, 61 were Europeans and Eura- 
sians, and 86 were Native Christians. There were 3,529 villages or townships 
recorded, giving an average of two villages to each square mile and 189 inhabit- 
ants to each village- The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 2,549 
with less than 200 inhabitants ; 747 with between 200 and 500 ; 195 with between 
500 and 1,000; 27 having from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 7 having from 2,000 to 5,000, 
and four above 5,000, viz.^ Etawa, Phapbund, Auraiya, and Jaswantnagar. 
The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, sex and 


Census of 1872. 




Muhammadans and 
oTHi'BS NOT Hindus. 
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Up to 15 
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83,5 1 1 
66,517 
55,920 
43 695 
49,010 


176,200 7,380 6,629^ 11,7551 10,99. 369,928 


298,65% 


Tbis table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 350,793, or 
65-5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (631,923) : Hindu females num- 
ber 281,130, or 44-5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. Musalni^n males 
number 19,083, or 52-2 per cent, of the entire Musalman population (36,571', 
and Musalman females number 17,488, or 47 8 per cent., or, taking the whole 


, CASTES. 

popiila.tioO '5 the percentage of males is 55*?,, and of A raalesis 44 T, iLeuixi- 

sional percentage is, 54* 0 and 45-4 respectively. The ptmecntage of HJndii- im the 
total population is 94‘5, and of Musalmans is O’f), or 19 Hindus to every Hu>aiir an. 
The statistics relating to infirmities were cndlected for the first time in 1^72. 

"The result for the district is that there are 57 insano 
, Infiimities. persons (20 females), or 0*8 per 10,000 inhabitants; 

35 idiots {13 females), or 0*5 per 10,000 ; 84 deaf and dumb persons I B1 iemaies), 
or 1*2 per 10,000; 790 blind (327 females), or 11*2 per 10,000 ; and 59 lepers 
(13 females), or 0*8 per 10,000. Tiie statistics relating to ag«* were eel« 
le.cled fur the first time in 1872 and exhibit the following resuhs in bfiiwa. 

The table gives the number of Himlns and aln^aliieins 

Ages. . ^ 

according to sex at different ages with the prre'-niaL'e 
on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the lutiil 
population discard the difference of religion, but maintain the sex distioetiuii. 
Statement of population according to sex and age. 
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aisnibufcing the Hindu population amongst the four conventional divisioris 

Castes. the census of 1872 sliows 93,082 Urahmans M(U, id 

females); 58,358 Hupufs (21,76(5 females); ■■;2.693 
Bariiyas {14,749 females), and 452,790 as belonging to “ the other castes ” of 
the censiis returns (204,025 females). The Brahmans, according to the cen.sus, 
Brahmaas. belong to the Kanaujiya (47,990), Saiiarlh (27,713)’ 
, . , Oanr (9,673), Jdjhotiya, Sarasut, Dravira, Guirati 

Jlhrwan, Tilang and Tiwari sub-divisions, whilst about seven thousand have 
not been specified. Throughout the district, with the exception of the Au- 
raiya parganah, the Kananjiyas form the majority of the Brahman populatbn. 
Kimaiijiyas. ^ considerable number of them belong to the Tube 

family,, and one celebrated Dtibe Shiunatli, is said to 
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have accompanied the Chanhans in their first immigration under Sumer S^h 
in the thirteenth century,^ Some account of the tribe as a whole will be given 
under the Fanikhabad district ; here it is only necessary to notice that in 
upper India they have four great divisions : (1) the Shatkula Kanaujiya ; 
(2) Panchadar Kanaujiya (3) Jijhotiya or Jajhotiya, and (4) Sarjupari or 
Sarwariya. The Shatkula Kanaujiyas are again generally sub-divided^ into 
the GautaiHj Sandil, Bharaddhvaj, Upaman, Kasyapa, Kashtip, and Garg 
families, and each of these gotras are again divided into clans knowm by cer- 
tain honorary titles, such as Diibe, Misr, Avasthi, Dikshit, Shukul, Trivedi, 
Pande, Pathak, Bajp4i, Tiwari andChaube. Thus, a Kanaujiya Brahman belong- 
ing to the Gautam gotra of the Shatkula division, will bear the title Avasthi and 
may be of the Madhu, Parbhakar, Devakar, Chandrakar, Khenchar, Bilaura, 
Mawaiya or B iri clans. There does not seem to have been a great clan movef 
ment into this district. The ancestors of most of the present families came in 
by degrees as the family priests of the conquering tribes, and obtaining grants 
of land for subsistence, gradually accumulated considerable possessions by foroe, 
fraud, or favour. At the earlier settlements, from long occupation, many were 
admitted to engage for what had once been their patrons’ estates, or, as Mr. 
Hume notes, had been made over to them in trust. Under the Oudh Go- 
vernment, zamindai’is were by no means, in every case, desirable possessions, and 
tlie old hereditary landholders, pressed by the collectors of the revenue (amils) 
and other harpies of the Nawab’s establishment, were often glad to allow their 
puroMts (family-priests) or other hereditary Brahman dependants to act for 
them as engagers for the revenue. The system once commenced was conti- 
nued under the British rule, and hence it was that when the settlement under 
Kegulation IS. of 1833 came to he carried out, the Brahmans were admitted to 
engage for the revenue of numberless estates, to the total disregard of the 
families ^vho had been the proprietors for six hundred years, and whose ancestors 
had reclaimed the land alike from jungle and from robber Meos. ” The Ka- 
naiijiya houses of Lakhna and Dhalipiiagar are descendants of one Dhan andM&n, 
who came into this district from Nandhana, near Bithiir, in the Cawnpore dis- 
trict, in the sixteenth century. They now hold considerable estates in parganah 
Bharthna. 

Sanadh Brahmans of the Singiya and Merha gotras, the former with the 
title Chaube, are found in parganah Auraiya. They 
trace their origin to one Basdeo, and were amongst the 
earliest immigrants. According to their family traditions, Basdeo came and 


^ Much of the notes on caste is based upon Mr. A. 0. Hume’s excelh 
»us of 1865. ® Mr. Hume says that they make 16 divisions and 104 

district, bat the authorities are so conflicting that the names of the gotra 
worth enumerating. 
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settled at Suliabda or Sabhad imdor the 'protection of the Sengars, and then one 
went to Dehli late in the reign of Sliihab-ud-clin Ghori and obtained some service. 
In the reign of Ahbar, they obtained a grant of land near Anraiya and assumed the 
name of Chandhri, or were appointed to the oilieed Soare of the fa.niily have 
ever since borne the title, and in the neighbourhood of Anraiya they still re- 
tain many villages. The Merhas profess to have been the family-priests of the 
Bhareh Eajas. Tlie Saaklhs are now represented by Cbaudhri Pitam Singlx 
of Bilawar, Babuli Singh of Ohandarpnr, and others of same position and stand- 
ing in Anraiya. Besides these two, other important jpti’as or families of the 
Sanadhs have planted colonies in the district. Mr. linme ladatos that early in 
the fourteenth century, when Ala-ud-din took® EantainhlioigOhitor and other of 
the old Hindu principalities one liari Pant, a famous pandit, made his way to 
Etawa, and with him came Ugarson, of the Mathuriya ^otraofthe Sanadhs, and 
his two sons, Radlia and Madho. The descendcnits of these in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fonrteenth generatioiis, as well as the descendants of the com- 
panions of Hari Pant, are still to be found throughout parganah Etdwa. It is 
noticeable that others of the same family settled in Jalaun, where the Etawa 
family held jdglrs, in Jhansi, Gwaliar, andMainpuvi, and with the latter of these 
the Etawa Mathuriyas chiefly inlermarry. The Saharan gotra, represented by 
the Chaudhris of Maaikpur, ara generally alio we 1 to have accompanied Sumer 
Sail to Etawa, and from him obtained the office of Ghaudhri and the grant of 
several villages. They claim for themselves to have held a chaurdsi (84) of 
villages, but have now very fexv. 

The principal Rajput clans are the Sakharwar (12,952), Ghauhan (10,984), 
Kachliwaba (5,213), Bhadanriya (3,667), Parihar 
(3,881), Ganr (2,766), Sengar (2,473), Gahlot (1,721-), 

Bais (l,'291)j RMbor and Babmangaiir (948). The following clans 

show fewer than 800 members each : — Badgiijary Bacblial, Biiiidela, Bangafj 

Chandel, Chhonkar, Chamargaurj Dhakanij Diksbit, Galiarwar, Gaufcaiiij 

(Jolarii, Jaiswarj Jaiiwar, Jadon^ Jasawatj Kiiiwar^ Katebiriya, Kirarj 

Katbij Katyafj bUkumbbj Ujayinij Panwar, Pnndirj Parwar, Paebbai, Baghii- 

bansi, Eaikwar, Somhansi, and Tomar. The earliest Rajpiit settlers ivero 

the Senorars. who, therefore, claim the first iilace in this 
Sengars. . ” . ^ 

notice. Like the Gautanis,^ they derive their origin 

Tlie Saiigiyas derive tlieir Dame from SiDgiya, a tact near Behli, from wbich they came into 
this district. They say that Garg Acha-aJ, the spiritual preceptor of Krishna, belonged to their 
family. ^ According to the Tdrikh-i-Aldi of Amir Khusru, J^antamhlior was captured by Ala-ud- 
dinin ISO! A.D.,- and Ghitor two years afterwards. Dowson’s Elliot, III ,75-76. ^ SeeBeames^ 
Elliot, I, 116, who seems to doubt of the existence of a Gaharwar Kajaof Kanauj, but I think that 
this is now shmvn to be a certainty. Mr, Hume gives the local genealogy of Singi as son of Agi, 
Brahmand, Pai, Bijai, Riidra, Ra j, Lajabar, and HarhanBiahi. Some traditions make Basantiya, the 
daughter of Singi Kishi, to be fciie wife of Somp^l, Raja of Kaiiauj, but all agree that Paclam Rikii, 
from w'hom the Sengars sprang, was one of the fruits of the alliance. In no case can the details 
given in the text as to the length of the sojourn in Cylon and Dh^ra be considered as even ap- 
proximately correct. Some traditions give the names of 116 rulers of the Sengar elan in Ceylon* 

: ' A' 11 . ' 


Sengars, 
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from the rikJi or risld Singi, who was so named from a horn which he had on 
bis forehead. This individual was a Brahman, hut being invited to the court of 
the Gaharwir Eaja of Kanauj, received his daughter in marriage, and the grant 
of an immense number of villages extending from Kanauj to Karra Mauikpiir, 
in the Allahabad district. The Sengars are descended from Purandeo or Su« 
randeo, son of Padam, son of Singi Eishi. Purandeo having received the tUak 
or sign of sovereignty from Dhalip, the Raja of Antar or the Duab, emigrated to 
the Dakhin, or, as some will have it, to Lanka (Ceylon), and remained there for 
seventy-two generations. His descendants then came to Dhar in Malwa, now held 
by Pramars, and after remaining there for fifty-two generations, they came to 
Bandhugarh in Riwa, and thence to Kanar in Jalaun, whence the Sengar Raja 
of Jagamanpur is often called the Raja of Kanar Khera.i Here was born, in the 
137th generation from the Rishi Siogi, one Bisukhdeo or Sukbdeo, the founder 
of the modern fortunes of the Sengar house. All the genealogies place his 
birth in San. 1122 (1065 A.D,), but Mr. Hume, who believes in his existence, 
places his birth in 1222 Sarnbat, He is said to have married Deokali, a daugh- 
ter of Jaichand, the Rabhor Raja of Kanauj, who fell before the arms of the 
Musalmans in 1194 A.D. Another tradition makes her the daughter of Jai- 
chand by Ladmani, the daughter of the Raja of Sunkuldwipa (Ceylon), and that 
she founded Deokali, which gave its name to almost the whole parganah of 
Auraiya as late as the reign of Akbar. This may account for the interpola- 
tion ‘of the name of Ceylon in the Sengar annals, for, as will be shown, the 
Gaharwdrs of Kanauj preceded, at no groat interval, the Eathors. Some Sen- 
gars give this Deokali to the founder of their house, and say that she was the 
wife of Singi Rishi. However this may be, the Sengars took advantage of 
the fall of Kanauj to occupy the whole of the eastern parganahs of Etawa. 
They say that Bisukhdeo obtained this tract as dower from the Kanauj Raja 
on condition of his driving out the Meos and occupying the land, but at that 
time the Kanauj Rajas had lost their power and the Musalmans were trium- 
phant. . Amongst the earliest grants are mentioned Patti Nakkat, Ghar Pha^ 
phund, and Auraiya. Bisukhdeo was succeeded by Asajifc, and he by Madan Deo, 
next came Ratahra Deo, and then Singi Deo. The last had two wives ; the one 
a Ghauhanin of Etawa, by whom he had Marjad Deo, the ancestor of the 
Bhareh Rajas, and the other a Gaurin, by whom he had six sons, from whom 
were descended the Sengar Rajas of Patti Kakkat, Puri Dhar and Ruru, the 
Eao of Kakaoti, and the Rawat of Kursi. 

An account of the Chauhans, as a whole, is given under the Mainpuri dis- 
trict. Mr. Hume places their arrival in Etawa about 
one hundred years later than the Sengars. Tradition 
universally makes Sumer Sah, the fourth in descent from Prithiraj of Dehli, 

I, 209 : Beamea* Elliot, 11, 96. 
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their leader, and, like tlieir predecessors, their first acquisitions were wrested 
from the Meos. The colony progressed, and it is said took possession of the whole 
country from Chliibraman, in the Farukhabad district, to the Jumna, including 
1,162 villages. At all events, from an early date they colonised the western 
portions of the district, leaving a debateable land between themselves and the 
Bengars, which their Brahman dependants soon occupied. From this stem are 
sprung the Eajas of Partabner and Chakarnagar, the Rana of Sakranli, the 
Eaos of Jasohan and Kislini, and numerous small houses. The Raja of Par- 
tibner, the head of the family, still flourishes, and owing to the grant of 
rewards to him, and the flivourable nature of the settlement of his estate, he is 
no w well off. The Raja of Chakarnagar and the R4na of Sakranli both lost their 
estates on account of rebellion, but Chakarnagar has been since given to a near 
relative of the Partahner house. The Raos of Jasohan and Kishni have fallen 
into the class of petty zamindars. 

Stray colonies of Kachhwahas have settled here, but principally from the 

tract known as Kacbhwabagarh in Jalaun, close to the 
Kaclllia wihas. n i a i mr IT* XI n 

home of the bengars.^ i hey were settled m d alaun for a 

long time, and being good soldiers, easily obtained service with the principal 
chiefs of the DiiAb. The Kunwars of Bela say that their ancestor, Ajab Singh, 
came from Kachh'wahagarh in 1656 A.D. and took service with the Sengar 
Raja of Rixru, and through his master’s influence obtained possession of Bela 
and the surrounding villages. Large numbers of immigrant Kachhwahas from 
the Rampnra country in Jalaun are scattered all over the eastern parganahs, 
but never in compact bodies, and none of them are of any importance as land- 
holders, nor do they seem to have resided for more than two hundred years in 
this district. The Kachhwahas trace their origin to Kusha, the son of Rama, 
king of Kosala or Oudh, and of which Ajudhiya was the capital. Kush, or 
some of his immediate offspring, is said to have emigrated thence to Rohtas on 
the Son, where they built the great fortress of Rolitasgarh. After ^remaining 
thei'e or several generations they emigrated to Karwar or Nishidha, in wrestern 
Bundelkhand, and, under the celebrated Nala, founded a kingdom which lasted 
for many generations. Other traditions make Lahar, near Ram pura, in Jalaun, 
an intermediate station of the Kachhwahas between Rohtas and Narwar. 
From the latter place they emigrated to Gwaliar^ and built the fort there, and 
in the tenth century were expelled by the Parihars and compelled to ntove. 
northwards, where they founded the Rajpiit state of Amber, now known aa 
Jaipur. 

AP ^he histories assign the foundation of G-waliar to the Kachhwaha prince 
Suraj^en of Kantalpuri or Katw^ir, now a small village on the Ahsan river, 
about twenty miles north of Gwaliar. The KachhwMias succeeded in this tract 


‘ Ga7/eit€<ir^ I, 20S. 
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the Nagas of Narwar about the third or fourth century of the Cliristiaii era, and 
gradually spread over the surrounding coiinti.y. In inscriptions and old lists 
they are known as the Kaclihapagbatas, or tortoise-killers,” and this is probably 
the correct etymology of the name. They are now found in Miizaffarnagar 
X53S), where they are often called Jliatiyana, and say that they once held some 
360 Tillages, and this may have been the case, as Elliot notes that amongst those 
who went to aid the Chaulian prince, Visala Deva, in his invasion of Gujarat, 
we find the Kachhwahas of the Aiitarbecl (Diiab) eniinierated. The mention of 
.them in this connection is interesting, as showing that the Kachhwahas of Jaipur 
had not yet risen into notice, and those of Gwaliar, Katwar, and Narwar had 
begun to decline. We also find them in Meerut (1,680), Bulandshaiir (710), 
Bijnaur" (1,349), Muttra (7,534), Agra (5,048), .Fariikiiabad (1,298), Jalaim 
(8,887), Cawnpore (6,211), and Jaunpiir (1,571), and in small numbers in Saha- 
ranpnr, Aligarh, Budaun, Bareilly, Eta.', Jhansi, Lalatpiir, Fateh pur, Banda, 
Allahabad, Haiiiirpiir, Azamgarh, Mirzapiir, , Basil, and Gorakhpur, so that 
they are pretty well distributed all over these provinces. It is probable that 
the Kachhwahas of Karwar first assumed independence in the seventh century, 
when the disruption of the Kanauj kingdom took place on .the death of .Harsha 
Tarddhaiia, or at least that from this period they gradually approached to tl^e 
^ independent position that they afterwards assumed. Shortly after the middle 
■of the tenth century,'^' the' Kachhwahas of both Narwar an.d Gwaliar beoa.ine 
■entirely independent under Vajra'Dama, one .of whose i.nscriptioiis bears 
date' in 977 A.. D.' .His great-grandson, Bhiivana Pala, must have been the 
Eaja of Gwaliar wdio did service to Mahmud of Ghazni on his march to Kaliii- 
jar in 1021 A.D. The KaciilivTibas remained at Gwaliar until 1129 A.D., when 
the last monarch of the race, Tty Karn, lost his throne through Ms love of the 
fair Blaroni, and hence his name Dulha K.ai,’ Glie bridegroom prince;’ ha was 
supplanted by his cousin or nephew, tlie Parihar chief, Paramarddi D 0 va.‘^ 

The Bhadauriyas to the west came into B'cawa from the Agra district, cikL 


Bhadaiirlyas, 


owing to the lavoiir in. wine 
later rulers of Deiili, are ah 


ilou'ea [precedence by tlio 
otes that, in realitv, the? 


Chauhfins of Partabner and Mainpiiri. Mr. Hume notes that, in realitv, they 
were of .no importance when the great Cliauiian houses w'ere established, and 
only rose into notice wiioii the liitawa Cliaiilians had, for ii.earlv four liimdred 
years, been the rulers of the vvliole coiiiitrj round about. It was during tlie^ 
reign of. Sliahjalian that the Bhadauriyas, who were always a tro.ublesome aiid. 
disreputable sept, obtained tlie permanent hold which they- still retain on much of 
. the. Chaulian tend toiy.’' Tlie Barlipiira Rao is a Biiadaurija and the head of 
the clan in this district, but all alike look to the Raja of Nangaon ’ in parganah Bah 

^ Ctiuningham, IL, Arch. Hnr., SI 2. s CunBiriglu^iu glvt'S a full accouat o.f Ike issiofj 

and Ihe fortunes oi tha Kacbhw iia® Ui Gwaliar iu ii.^ Arch. Sur., S'70. 
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Panabat of the Agra district; as the head of the clan in these provinces. An 
account of the claoj their number and present distribution; is given under tbe 
Agra district. 

Close to the Bhadauriyas and connected with them are a few communities 
of Dhakara Eajputs, who appear to have come here 

T~} 1 1 ^ s 

from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. Mr. Hume 
sayS; that for nearly two centuries they bore a reputation as robbers and cut“ 
throats second only to that of their prototypes, the MeoS; and to this day they 
are the least respectable of our village communities.” 

The Parihars occupy taluka SandauS; which lies between the rivers Kuari and 
Chambal; and under the name Pariliara formed a por- 
tion of Sirkar Irij; or Irichh; in the time of Akbar. 
They have ever been a desperate and lawless comniimity, and during the earlier 
years of British rule, they harboured and employed tbe most successful gangs 
of thugs and dakaits to be found in these provinces. Some fifty years ago they 
murdered Lieutenant Maiinsel, who was then on duty with Mr. Halhecl in 
pursuit of thugs. Their groat ancestor was one Bilan or Belan Deo, seventh in 
descent from whom came Nahar Deo. Phiip Singh, one of the fourteen sons 
of h^ahar Deo, formed a separate clan in Biaua, in zila Amritpur. On the 
defeat of Anang P41 of Dehli early in the eleventh century, the surviving 
head of the house, Sumit Rai, fled to the wild region of the Paiioliiiadi and 
colonised it and gave it the name Parihara. Besides the villages held by them 
in Sandaiis, the Parihars possess a few others in Bharthna and Auraiya. 
L41a Laik Singh of Harchandpiir is a Parihar who owes his title, wealth and 
position, in very recent times, to his intermarriage with the Sengars ; similarly 
Bijai Singh, Parihar, the self-styled Raja of Malhajini, owes his consequence 
to intermarriage with the Chauhans. 

The Gaurs say they came from Rupur, in the west, as early as 650 A. D., 
and took up their quarters at Parsu, whence they 
expelled the Meos and reclaimed much of the 'waste 
land and prospered so much as to include in their possessions tlie tract of country 
now comprised in the Phapliund, Bidhuna, and Auraiya parganahs of this 
distriot, and the neighbouring parganahs of Akbarpur, Rasulabad, and Dera 
Mangalpur in the Cawnpore district. They constructed fifty-two garMs or forts, 
amongst which Phaphund, Umri, Burhad^na and others came subsequently 
into the hands of the Kayath Ohaudhris. The Gaurs ascribe their first great 
defeat to the Ban^phar generals, Alba and Udal, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and they would appear never again to have attained to any importance, 
though individual members of the family possess a few villages, and Harbans 
Singh still retains Sah4il in parganah Bidhuna. Close to the Gaurs, on the 
Cawnpore frontier, we meet with, colonies of Gahlots, whose head-quarters are 
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Agarwdls. 


in Tirwa-Tliatia and Rasiilabad, Tliej say that they came here in the fourteenth 
century under the protection of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(1325-1351 A.D,), and obtained from him, for services 
rendered, some six hviivlrei villages which they still profess to retain. 

Baranvval Baniyas (10,887) are the most numerous ; next come Agarwals 
(3,506), Sarangis (2,791), Ghois (1,027), Kasarwanis 
(847), Ajiidhiyaba-is (864), Mahesris (684), and Awa-* 
dhiyas (631), The remainder have less than 300 members each, viz., — Dhusar, 
Dasa, Derhumar, Jaini, Umar, and Rastaugi, whilst 10,591 are unspecified. 
The Baranwal Baniyas derive their name from Baran, the old name of Buland- 
shahr. The Agarwals are, however, the most important section of the Banija 
class, and commonly derive their origin from Agroha 
Agarwals. in Hariana. I have elsewhere mentioned this account 

given of themselves. By it, they are descendants of Raja Ugrasen, the founder 
of Agrolia, which was destroyed by the Musalmans early in the twelfth century. 
Ugrasen had eighteen sons, seventeen^ of whom married the daughters of 
Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, and the eighteenth connected himself with the 
Gaurs. The seventeen formed each a separate family, and the descendants of 
the eighteenth became the vSpiritual preceptors of the rest. The Dasas, also called 
Baja-ki-baradari, from the circumstance of one of their number being honoured 
with the title of Raja in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, are said to be the descendants 
of the concubines of Ugrasen. The more common sub-divisions of the Agarwals 
are the Pachbainya, Purbiya, DakhinMhi, Utaralbi, Ohiirawala, Jaisalmeriya, 
Dasa or Eaja-ki-bar4dari, and Pancha. Each of these are siib-divided into numer- 
ous clans, and, as in the case of the Khatris, very often only four divisions are 
allowed, named after tbe east, west, north, and south. 

The Jainas, Saraugis,^ Mahesris, and Ajudhiyabasis are all of the Jaina sect, 
^ . The Jhamaiyas are numerous in Anraiya, and Mr. 

Other Baniya cast ess. , i i /.mi -r. 

Bume has the roliowiug note on them ^ The Jha- 
maiyas are remarkable as having, until quite lately, always buried their dead, 
whom they now place on a mat and fling into the river. They claim descent 
from Pahlad, son of Hiranya Kasyapa, but take their name from Jhamaiya, 
their more immediate progenitor, who, abandoning the ^ pant or way of fli- 
ranya Ivasyapa, became a convert to the worship of Vishnu, and prescribed 
the same to his descendants. Like others of the trading classes, their advent 
to this part of the country seems to have been subsequent to the comparative 


Other Baniya castes. 


^ Their names are Bhadala, Batsila, Garwala, Gobhila^ Ganga, Erana, Tingala, Thingala, 
Ttiyal, Terana, Kasila, Smhala, Mangala, Tittila, Goila, Nital, and Tundala. Mr. Hume give# 
adifiereiitlist, Census, 1863.1., 88, note. ^ The word Saraugi is a corruption of Sra- 

vaka, the name given to the lay members of the Jaina sect. There is a close connection be- 
t>ve«.n the Vaishnaras anl Jainaa in this district. 
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restoratioa of order under the Rajput chiefs.” Ummar, Ghoij Derhiuminar 
and Kasarwaiii Baiiiyas also occur. The Kasarwanis have three sub-divisionsj 
the Kashmiri, Purbija, and Allahabadi. The first say that they came origin- 
ally from Kashmir to Karra in the Allahabad district, the second from Oudh, 
and the third from Allahabad. They are numerous and important members 
of the trading community in all the small towns of the Duab. 

The following list shows the name and numbers of the tribes included 

amongst the other castes ” of the census returns 

Omer castes, ^ ^ ^ 


Ahir, ... 75,035 Ghosi, 156 Mhimar, ... 187 

, Bai.elia, ... 792 Gujar, ... 2,548 Alali, ... V54 

Banjara, ... 1,521 Hajjara, ... 14,681 Mailah, ... 4,543 

Bansphor, ... 95 Halwai, ... 648 Meo, ... S6 

Barhai, ... 10,163 Jajak, ... 82 Mochi, ... 91 

Bari,^ ... 2,031 Jafc, ... 4s7 Nat, ... 599 

Beidar, ,,, 289 Kachhi, ... 48,160 Nunera, ... 1 4 -i I 

Bhaddri, ... 2,005 Kahar, ,,, 15,882 Fauda, ’117 

Bhagtia, ... 46 Kalal, ... 92 Fatwa. 3IS 

Bharbhunja, ... 4,827 Kanjar, ... 55 Easdhari, ... 27 

Bhat, ... 3.607 Kayath, ... 8,492 Biwari, ,**] S 

Brijbasi, ... 354 Khagar, ... 358 Sonar, *** 4 793 

Oharaar, ... 96,923 Khakrob, ... 6,080 Tamoli, qs9 

Chhipi, ... 98 Khatik, ... 1,597 Teli, ”* 12743 

Baiigi, ... 149 Khattri, ... 278 Tliathera, ’ 91 

Barzi, ... 2,85 1 Koli. ... £0,39I Bairagi, .**. 849 

Bbanak, ... 14,731 Kumhar, ... 10,14 1 Fakir. ’** 37Q 

BbMi, ... 1,068 Kurmi, ... 4,577 Goshain, *“ ^21 

Dhobi, ... 9,413 Lakhera, ... 144 Jogi, ‘j.. 338 

Dbwia, ... 9‘<10 Lndha, ... Si, 195 Mairwari, *’/, 73 

Gadaria, ... 21,926 Lohar, ... 6,266 Karnatak, g4 

Kayaths form a very important element of the land-holding population, and 
jj. a very early period, occupied estates in 

this district. Those of the Kanungoi fimily of Pha- 
phund trace their origin to one Ddai Karan, who obtained a grant from Prithi- 
raj, and was confirmed in his possessions by the Musalmans. This family is 
of the Sribastab sub-division. Kayaths of the Saksena sub-division and the 
Pasdh&n al are found in Ay4ra, of the Khare al in Chakwa and Parasna and of 
the Dusara al in Ekdil. The sub-divisions of the Kayaths vary very much but 
are properly no more dian twelve, viz. : — Sribastab, M4thnr, Bliatnagar, Saksena 
Suryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaur, Kara, Balmik, Aithdna, Nigam, and Knlasreshta^ 
to which is added, sometimes a half division, the Unaya, and very rarely an 
additional one, the KhaiAwa. All these sub-divisions are still further divided 
into families, thus : the Saksenas in Etawa have the Pardhan, Dusara, Khare' and 
Asl families, and the Srib^stabs have a Khare and a Dusara family. These ftmi- 
lies are sub-divided into als, the members of which cannot marry into their own 
al or out of their own family ( gotra ). 

Khatris are an important element of the mercantile community and are 
well represented in Efdwa. They are the m-ent fro 


Khatm 
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the representatives of tlie Ksliatrijas, who were all but destroyed by Para- 
surama.’- The sub-divisions here are the Pnrabiya, Pachhainya, Khukharan, 
Saiiu, Chaujati, Panj&jiiti, and Bawatijati; some make only two sub-divisions, 
the Purabiya or eastern and the Pachhainya or western, and make the remain- 
der sub-families of these divisions. Thus, the Pachhainyas would have a sub- 
family Ohaujati (four families) or Arliaighar, again divided into families Khanna, 
Mehra, and Eapur with the title Kaunsil, and Seth with the title Vatsa. The 
Khnkharans have .nine families babani, Stiri, Ghoi, Setti, Anad, .K.ohali, 
Ohuadha, Basivan, and Sabarwal, The Bawanjati have 52 families, Panjajati 
5 families, and Sarin 6 families. They came here from the west within the 
last one hundred years, and, as elsewhere, have Sarsiiti Brahmans as their jpMW- 
Jiits. 

The Musalmans number only 36,571 souls, or 5-5 per cent, of the total 
population. They are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
Musalmans. ( 14,1 10), Sayyids (2,505), Mughals (359), Pathans 

(11,885), and unspecified (7,742). The population is essentially Bindu, and 
few Musalmans have penetrated into the district either as landholders or culti- 
vators. Musalmans are found chiefly in Phaplrund and Etawa. Sayyid 
Yusaf, also called Shah Jafar Bukhari, came with his brother, Sayyid Taijmb, 
from Jaunpur, early in the sixteenth century and settled in Phaphund, 
where the descendants of Taiynb still reside, t-hiih Jafar died, as shown by 
the date on his tomb, in 956 H. (1549 A.D.), during 
Sayyids of mphund. Is!4m Sh4h. He was of the family of the 

eelebrated Shah Jalal-i-Bakhari, who was seventh in descent from the Imam 
A!i Naki Alhadi. Daring his lifetime he formed a strong friendship for one 
Baba Sajanand, said to have been a native of Totadari near Ajmer, and both 
have left a name for sanctity revered alike by Musalmaii and Hindu. To this 
day the atka or pot of food prepared by the priests of Sajanand’s temple (now 
known as the cistMla of Guru Dhvaj) is sent, in the first instance, to tlie 
attendants (mujdwar) at the tomb of Shah Bukhari, whilst every piece of cloth 
offered at the tomb of the Musalman is transferred to the asthdla. 
Flowers are sprinkled,^ lamps ai^e lit and snow-white sheets are still 
spread upon the Muhammadan’s tomb, at festivals, by the pious of both 
creeds, while the great fair of Shah Bukhari, held here every year, shows 
how long and brightly, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unselfish piety and good works will con** 
qiier sectarian prejudices and live to distant generations in the hearts of 
multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can, at least, admire its 
virtues.” 

^ See further Campbell’s Ethnology of India, 112. - Hume in Census, J., $9. 

La^htoanpur is held free of rtTeinie for the support of the asihdia. 







OOCOTATIONS. 

One notable name amongst these Sayyids occurs amongst the commanders 
at Akbar’s court. Sber Khwajah, wliose father mar » 
Shto Sher Khwdjab. family of Khwajah Baha-iid-din Naksh- 

bandi of Bukhara, was originally named Padishah Khwajah, but Akbar named 
him, on account of his bravery, Sher Khwajah. He served throughout the 
latter part of AkbaPs reign and was received into favour by Jahangir. In 
the first year of Sliahjahan’s reign he was made a commander of 4,000, and 
died on his way to Thathah in Sindh, of which place he had been made governor 
(1627 A.D.). flis sons, Khwajah Hashim and Asadullah, also rose to consi- 
derable dignities under Shahjahan.^ The Sayyids of Ht^wa are descendants of 
Sayyid Jhaba or Jabba, one of the Barha Sayyids of the Muzaflfarnagar dis- 
trict, who obtained a grant in reward for his services 

Barha Sayyids. Sayyid Vazir of Farrukhsiyar. These Say- 

yids have numbered many able men amongst them, and, though reduced in 
Circumstances, they still have several representatives in high employ in Native 
States and under the British Government. The Shaikhs of Etawa are descend- 
ants of immigrants from Baghdad, who first settled at Dehli, and afterwards 
in Akbar’s reign obtained the hereditary office of Kazi of Elawa, for which 
they still hold the patents. 

The occupations of the people are collected under the two great heads of agri- 
culturists and those engaged in pursuits unconnected 
with the cultivation of the soil. The statistics for 1865 
have been given on a previous page, and I now give those for 1872 » 



La ndown ers. Agricult urists. 

Non-agri 

culturists^ 

Total 

Eeligion. 




' 1 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

Hindus, 

‘ 14,411 11,459 206,811 163, 5U 

129,571 

106,160 

350,793 281,130 

Musalmans, 

248 222 2,775 2,467 

16,060 

14,799 

19,083 17,488 

Christians, 

... 

52 

35 

52 35 

Total, ... 

14,6:9 11,681 809,586 166,978 

146,683 

120,994 

369,928 298,668 


This gives landholders 26,340 ; agriculturists, 375,564, and non-agricul- 
turists, 266,677, or 60*1 per cent, of the population, as gaining a livelihood direct- 
ly from the cultivation of the soil. Taking the population per cultivated 
square mile, the returns show 952 souls in Bidimaa, 859 in Etawa, 780 in 
Phaphund, 718 in Bharthna, and 627 in Auraiya. I agree with Mr. Cros- 
thwaitein thinking that ^4f by non-agri cultural is meant persons who are in no 
way dependent on farming or field labour for their subsistence, but are emplo3;ed 
on trades or other work, the classification must be erroneous. Most probably 

J Blochmann’s I., 450. 
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all tlie ObaiBars have been included in the noii-agricultural classes, but a great 
many of them live entirely by farming, whilst numbers of those who babitiiaily 
labour for hire have a few bighas of land as well” There are 1,555 villages 
or townships, excluding hamlets, distributed amongst 1,813 mabdls or estates, 
giving a total area of 599*49 acres to eachmahal and 698*95 to each village, or 
302*05 acres of cultivation to each mahal and352T7 acres to each village. The 
•areas of the villages range from an average of 573*56 acres in Phaphund to 
an average of 852*41 acres in Bharthna. One remarkable feature in the dis- 
tribiitiou of the agricultural population is the springing up of numerous hamlets 
or naglas in connection with each parent village, an evident sign of the security 
of the times. The explanation of this movement is doubtless to be found in the 
desire of each cultivator to be near his work, but it has also been hastened by 
the introduction of the railway and the canal, which frequently cut oif the culti- 
vator’s old residence from his abode, if he wishes to save himself from a long 
journey daily. 

The occupations of the non-agricultural classes are shown as follows in the 

Occupations of non- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 

agricultural classes. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first class, or professional class, embraces all Govern- 
ment servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 2,854 male adults, amongst whom are included 
puToUU or fanuly-priests, 1,733 pandits, and 63 musicians, &c. The 
second class numbers 19,167 members, and comprised all males engaged in 
domestic service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, btirbers, 
sweepers, and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, and numbered 
9,543 males, amongst whom arq all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money 
and goods of various kinds, shop-keepers (4,473), money-lenders (689), 
bankers (33), and brokers (104), and all persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men and animals or goods, as pack-carriers (492), ekka and cart-drivers 
(219). The fifth class, containing 29,321 members, includes allpersons engaged 
in the industrial arts and mechanics, such hs patiads or necklace-makers (117), 
masons (266), carpenters (2,307), and perfumers (106\ those engaged in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, weavers (7,633), tailors (1,221), and cotton 
cleaners (1,446^ and those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as 
grain-parchers( 1,095), and confectioners (353), as well as all dealers in animal, 
vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 32,017 members 
including labourers (28,824), persons of independent means (4), and 3,189 
persons supported by the community, and of no specified occupation. Durino* 
the teri years 1863 to 1873 only 43 persons (30 males) emigrated from 
this district. They were of all classes, and all wont to the island of 
Trinidad. 
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Here, as in oilier distriGts, the system of y)rmc7jrfynA?plays an important part 
in the unrecognized social regulations of the people. 
Customs. There are two kinds of these assemblies. The first, 

■which may be called a judicial panchayat, is a court of arbitration for the amic- 
able settlement of disputes, such as are also cognizable by the law, without 
having recourse to courts for justice. This panchayat is common to all classes 
and consists generally of three or five persons ; one of these is the ^ sarpanch* or 
chairman, and the decision is according to the opinion of the majority. 

The second kind of panchayat, or ^ pancii’ as it is more frequently called, is 
one of the customs, evidently of great antiquity, pecu- 
Fancliayats, lower castes, it being unknown amongst the 

higher castes, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that it is one of the 
customs that has come down from the aborigines of the country. This pan- 
cliaj at, as distinguished from the judicial panchayat, consists of an assembly 
of the members of the same caste for the purpose of dealing with such offences 
against morality and the customs of the brotherhood as are not open to legal 
sanction. It is, however, also used as the means of punishing criminal offences, 
in cases in which the injured party professes to have recourse to this tribunal 
instead of to the regular courts. The numbers composing this panchayat are 
much larger than in the case of the first mentioned, there being sometimes as 
many as two hundred present. When any one belonging to the castes among 
whom this custom exists has a grievance which he wishes to bring before the 
brotherhood, he repairs to the chaudhri or head of his caste, and requests 
him to call a meeting, paying him a small sum as a fee for summoning the 
members (talahdna). The chaudhri then sends a messenger to the members 
of his caste living in the neighbourhood, giving notice of the meeting. Instead 
of calling a meeting through the chaudhri, advantage is often taken of a 
gathering of the brotherhood at some feast on the occasion of a marriage or 
death, to bring before them a matter in dispute. 

There is generally in each place a fixed spot for holding panchayats. At 
the time arranged upon, which is usually in the evening, the members assemble 
and seat themselves in a large circle; the injured party, at whose instance 
he meeting was called, then stands forth and asks leave from the brotherhood 
to state his case; this is granted on his paying a fee of from two to five rupees 
to the chaudhri : if the case, from any cause, is not settled, this money is re- 
turned, After hearing the complainant’s statement, the defendant is allow ed 
to reply, and then the evidence on both sides is heard ; the assembly then, after 
debate, delivers its sentence through the chaudhri. The proceedings are 
generally conducted -with regularity, but sometimes a violent debate ensues. In 
cases of doubt they sometimes have recourse to the casting of lots to deter- 
mine the point ; when they cannot make up their minds as to the guilt of the 
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defendant, he is made to go apart, two hollow earthen balls of the same ap- 
pearance are then laid on the ground ; one of these is filled with cowries or pice,, 
the other is empty ; the defendant is recalled and desired to choose one of them, 
if he selects the heavy one, he is acquitted; if the empty one, he is found guilty* 
The custom of trial by ordeal is also known, hut is not so frequently prac- 
tised now as it was formerly. Sometimes the debates 
Trial by ordeal. heated, lasting over several nights. 

It not unfreqiiently happens that there is a division of opinion, and the 
accused and his friends separate themselves from the rest of the brother- 
hood : hence probably arose the numerous gots or caste siib-divisioiis which 
are now in existence. The panchayat, though with no legal authority, 
is a powerful tribunal, and its decisions are seldom if ever appealed against^' 
it passes sentence of various degrees of severity, sometimes the offender 
is ordered to give a feast to the brotherhood, sometimes he is madey.o pay 
some money compensation to the complainant, or to give his daughter or other 
female relation in marriage to some relation of the complainant; if he is refrac- 
tory, he incurs the penalty o{ ^ huhka pchii hand^^ or exclusion from social inter- 
course with his caste-fellows. Sometimes in grave cases he incurs the most 
terrible penalty of all, total ex-communication ; in order to effect this, be is 
forced to eat food prepared by a sweeper ; this forms an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his ever regaining his social standing. As soon as the case is decided, 
the members of the panchayat have a feast of sweetmeats, sharbat or spirits 
purchased with the money paid by the complainant, and from this feast the 
ex-communicated man is debarred. Among the higher castes, there is no 
regular panchayat, but a man who is guilty of any serious offence against 
morality soon finds his invitations refused and himself shunned. It is the 
custom, especially amongst the Ranij^as, for a man who feels himself under a 
cloud to assemble bis caste-fellows and entertain them at great expense ; at 
this feast he gets a pandit to recite a moral discourse called the ^ katlia sat nard- 
yan; the brotherhood also partake of food (kucJiha hlicina) prepared by the 
delinquent, and he is then restored to his former position, This expiation is 
possible only in the case of minor offences. There are, however, offences for 
which there is no expiation, L e,^ seducing a relation’s wife or marrying a 
woman of an inferior caste. Such offenders become what is called Iiatydra^ and 
all intercourse with them is forbidden. The Hindus are noted for their 
sensitive morality, and visit severely any departure from virtue on the paiii 
of female relations ; if a husband receives back an erring wife, he too is 
turned out of caste, but may be restored with his wife, on submitting to 
whatever penalty the panchayat imposes on him. There is generally in 
all places of any importance a chaudhri of each trade ; the office was for- 
merly one of honour and emolument, but is now'' of little consequence, and 
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FABIILIES OF THE FIBST CLASS* Shi 

is in most cases nothing bnt an empty title. There is a chaiidhri f«f each 
importani bazar, who keeps order in the bazar and levies in return some small 
dues on the sales. He generally gets a handfull of grain for every rupee’s 
worth sold. The term chaudhri is also a title of honour hereditary in some 
families of Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kayatlis, which has come down to them 
from the time of hikaudar Lodi, with whom it appears to have originated. 

The food of the people is simple in the extreme. Hindus, as a rule, eat 
twice a day, at noon and in the evening, about 8 or 9 
p. M. Many of the poorer classes,' however, eat only 
once a day, at one or three in the afternoon, whilst a few of the vveaUliier 
inhabitants have three meals a day : — the first, eaten shortly after sunrise, is 
called ndsJita or kaleo^ the word cliota Mziri or hdziri being only applied to the 
same meal partaken of by Europeans: the second meal, taken at mid-day, is 
called ehdsht or klidna^ and the evening meal is called lydhi or iislto.. In des- 
cribing the amount and cost of the food consumed, it will be convenient to 
divide the people into three classes: — (1) families with an income not exceed- 
ing five rupees per month ; (2) those with an income not exceeding SO rupees 
per month, and (3) those having incomes exceeding 30 rupees per month. 

In the first class, if we take the case of a father, mother and two children, 
the father, if he can, cultivates a small plot of laud 

Families of the first vvitli the aid of his family, or collects wood, grass or 
class. ^ 

cow- dung for sale, or works as a day “labourer. The 

woman earns a few pice by ginning cotton or making yarn or grinding corn, 

and the children assist in collecting fuel or grass and in tending the cattle. 

During the six months succeeding the kharif or autumn harvest, the fi\mily live 

on the coarser grains, such as kalcuni^ sdrndn^ kodo^ mandmoa^ malclca^ jodr and 

hdjra, ground into flour and made into cakes cliapdti): After the 

harvest, the flour is made from raimsa, gram, peas, and a mixture of barley 

and wheat known as beja7\ Various vegetables are eaten with the cakes, such 

as yams, gourds, melons, marrows, cucumbers, pumpkins, and the tender. 

leaves of several plants, called say. These additions to the staple are called 

sdlan. The vegetables are seasoned with pepper and either sweet sesamum 

oil {til ka tel or mitlia tel) or bitter mustard oil {sarson ka tel or kanva tel), 

or split pulse is sometimes mixed with the vegetables, and sometimes a 

pound or so of it is substituted for vegetables. If the family possess a cow 

or buffalo, they sell the gM or clarified butter prepared from the milk, and 

seldom eat it, contenting themselves with the buttermilk, either hot, w^hen it 

is called cMacM, or cold, when it is knowm as mailia. Hence the proverb : 

Chhaclih ka jala Jida matlia plidnk^ plidnk pita /laf,” equivalent to our say- 
ing, burnt child dreads the fire.” Four sers of flour, costing on an 
average 2^ annas, are sufficient for the daily req^uirenients of a family as above 
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described. The extras, such as salt, ddl, and condiments, cost a pice or two 
more. Rice, or a mixture of rice and pulse called khichri, is sometimes eaten, 
and when the sugar-cane is pressed, a preparation of rice with the juice of the 
sugar-cane (rasydra) is often made. Rice and buttermilk, here called maheri, 
and the flour of gram and buttermilk, called jor or kari, are also eaten as a 
change. 

Families, such as those of petty traders and the like, who come under the 
FamUies ol the second second class eat cakes of wheaten flour or of gram 

and wheaten flour mixed together. Jodr and 6djVa 
are also used, and as a luxury some two or three chhataks (four to six ounces) 
©f ghi daily, and some of the better kinds of ddl or pulse. The following may 
be taken as an average day’s expenditure for a family of this class comprising 
two adults and two children for the mid-day meal, two sers of flour, 2 
annas ; a quarter ser of ddl^ 3 pies ; two chhatdks of rice, 3 pies, and one 
ehhatdJc of ghi, 6 pies, or a total of 3 annas; for the evening meal of puris or 
cakes fried in ghi, a chhatdk and a half of ghi, 9 pies ; vegetables, 3 pies ; a 
ser and a half of flour, annas, and half a ser of milk, 6 pies, or a total of 
3 annas, giving 6 annas as the daily expenditure for food, or Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 
per mensem. In addition to this, charges on account of pdn, tobacco, 
salt, spices and fuel must be considered, so that Rs. 15 per mensem will be a 
moderate estimate of the cost. The richer classes always use wheaten flour 
ramiliea of the third finest ddL They also incur a considerable 

expenditure on account of sugar and its preparations, 
ghi and spices. Flesh of difierent kinds, as of the goat, sheep, wild-boar, 
pigeon, hare and other animals is also used, though not as an article of daily food. 
Fish are also eaten by some castes. A ser and a half of flour is sufficient as 
a meal for four persons. Though the constituents of the meal of a Hindu 
family are simple, they admit of almost endless variations, and at a native 
entertainment, upwards of forty different kinds of preparations, each with a 
different name, aiwl with some peculiarity of its own, may often be met with. 
Amongst the poorer classes very little can be left after paying for the neces- 
saries of life, and the consequence is that the posses- 
sion of anything like a padded coverlet (razdi cost- 
ing about three rupees, to cover a man in the cold nights and chilly morn- 
ings, is a sign of comfort exhibited by not more than one-fifth of the people, 
Mr, Ueale writes : — “ The very poorest have not even a blanket, which gene- 
rally costs about Re. 1-8-0, but are obliged to protect thernselves from the cold 
by a mere cloth into which they stuff cotton if they can get it. I remember 
asking a Chamar how he passed the night with so little clothing. He said he 
slept till the cold awakened him, when he lit a few sticks and warmed himself 
till the fire went out, when he went back to his charpoy ; and ha repeated 
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these proceedings nt intervals till the sun rose. Part of this, I believe;^ in this 
district at least, to be iiidifFerence or indolence. Even the wealthy use com- 
paratively little clothing, and their consumption of food does not often amount 
to a ser a day. The poor eat hejai* in the summer and ddl in the rains, 
varied with urd^ nioth^ towards the beginning of the cold weather, and 

Idjra and Jodr as it advances. The wealthy eat wheat and bdjra, but of course 
they enjoy native delicacies and sweetmeats, ghi, pickles, and so forth, un- 
known to the poor. All that the latter use is oil, now and then on great 
occasions such as the holi, dewdli^ &c. But they can always afford salt and 
©an often vary their diet with sag or green food. Living in this style a culti- 
vator is happy enough : a rag and a handful of grain is enough for him seven 
or eight months of the j^'ear, and for the i^eraaincler, once the sun is fairly up, 
he is content, and for the cold part of the day his closed hut and the society 
of his cattle, with a fire of refuse and dung in the morniug, combine to give, 
if not enough, still serviceable warmth.’’ 

There are no special observances in the ceremonies of either Hindus or 
Musalmans in the district, nor does the religious ran- 
Beligion, jealousy as noted elsewhere appear to have 

ever existed here to any great extent. Efcawa is the seat of two Christian 
missions, one of which is a zandna mission, established a few years ago. The 
other, which has been more than 30 years in existence, has a congregation of 
87 professing Christians, of whom 44 are under 20 years of age, and amongst 
these onlr five males are returned as able to read and write. This is, if correct, 
a very low proportion when compared with the results of missionary operations 
in other districts. The proportion of Musalmans to Hindiis is very small, and 
has been noted elsewhere, and it may be due to the predominance of a warlik© 
Hindu population that we hear so little of religious feuds and animosities, for 
these only occur "where the aggressive Muhammadan section have some hope 
of success from their numbers or influence. Hindus, as a rule, are satisfied to 
live peaceably, though were the British rule removed to-morrow, they would 
try and make the killing of a cow, a capital oftence, and would revert to other 
similar time-honoured usages : on the other hand, Musalmans are essentially 
bigoted, intolerant, and arrogant, and had they the power would, in their own 
expressive language, ‘'Vsend all infidels, whether Christians or Hindus, to hell by 
the edge of the sword.” 

Vishnu, Shiva, aud Sakii, under their many forms and apellations, divide 
. between them, at the present day, the attention and 

*1 • AT n >» •» ir-ir 

devotion of almost all orthodox Hindus. In some 
instances, as might be expected, the worship of some particular form of the 
deity has excluded all others, and thus sects have arisen which in numbers 
and importance far exceed those who profess to follow the ritual of the Vedas 
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and Puranasonly. In Upper India, we have the Raanivats or Bamanandis, 
and the Ramanujas or Sri Vaishiiavas, as the principal divisions of those who 
worship Vishnu, and I propose to give here some account of the first division 
a-s the more important.^ The Eamavats address their devotions to the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, as Rainachandi a, and the subsidiar3^ manifestations as Sita, 
Lakshmaiia, and Hanuman. Banianand, the founder of the sect, was, according 
to some, the disciple of Kamanuja, and according to others fourth or fifth in 
descent from that teacher, and would therefore be placed in the thirteenth 
century. But ^^here is great reason,” writes Wilson, to doubt bis being 
entitled to so remote a date, and consequently to question the accuracy of 
his descent from Eamaniija,” and from the accounts given of the dates of other 
teachers, it may be inferred that he flourished not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. R-imanand is reported 
to have seceded from the Ramanujas on account of their objection that, during 
his wanderings as a pilgrim, he could not have observed -that privacy at his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect. Ramanand resided 
at Benares, in a math near the Ranch Ganga ghat, and the dhiQ? panchdyat^ or 
council of the sect, is still established in the holy city. 

Vishnu, under the form of Rama-Sita and Krishna, is the principal object 
of worship, and in common with all other Vaisbnavas, 
the Ramavats reverence the sdlagixim stone and the tiiUi 
(Oeimum sanctum) plant. The mendicant members 
of the sect are known as Bairagis and Biraktas. Ramanand ineulcated a 
complete liberation from the trammels of ritualism, and his followers admit no 
particular observances with regard to eating and bathing : hence their title 
avadhuta, or ^ liberated,’ and ‘ hilatdf or ^ harnaMt,^ ^ freed from the observances 
of caste.’ The initiatory mantra is said to be Sri Rdmd^ and the salutation is 
^jaya Sri Rdmd^ jay a Rdmd ’ or ^ Sitalidmdd The marks of the sect are made 
by gopicliandana^ a w'hite magnesian or calcareous clay^ and red sanders or roli^ 
a preparation of turmeric and lime, and consist of two perpendicular white 
lines drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose. In the 
centre is a perpendicular streak of red which varies in shape and extent at 
the pleasure of the individual. They have also patches of gopiclmndana^ with a 
rod central streak, on the breast and each upper arm. These marks are suppos® 
ed to represent the sanlch (shell), cliaJcra (discus), gada (club), and padma 
(lotus) which Vishnu bears in his four hands, whilst the central streak is Sri or 
lakshmi. Some go so far as to have the emblems cicatrized on their bodies 
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1 Based on H. H. Wilson’s sketch of the sect in collected works (Ed. Rost), I, 40. ® The 

more devout obtain their ^op/c/ia?iJcJ7ia from the pool in Dwarka, in Gap at, where the gopis 
or females of the cattle-tenders drowned themselves when the^ heard of Krishna’s death. 
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by means of metallic stamps. All wear a necklace of tbe tulsi plant, and carry 
a rosary made of the same plant or of the seeds of the lotus. E4manands 

principal disciples have founded many important sects who still maintain an 
intercourse w'ith the Ramavats proper and with each other. Twelve are enumer- 
ated as the most oonspieuous : — Asanand ; Kabir the weaver; Rai Das the 
Chamar ; Pipa the Rajput; Sursuranand, Sukhanand, Bhavanand; Dhantia 
theJat; Sena the Nai; Mahanand, Parmanand, and Srianand. This list, as 
noted by Wilson, shows the Catholic character of Eamanand’s teaching. He, in 
fact, broke down the barriers of caste and taught that there was no difference 
between Bhagwan and the Bhakt, or the deity and his worshipper. That as 
the deity appeared under the forms of a boar, a fish, and a tortoise, the Bhakt 
might be born as a Cbamar or a Koli. 

Leaving aside for the present tbe great apostles, such as Katir and Eai Das^ 
who have founded schisms quite as important as tbe original sect, I shall note 
tbe minor teachers of the schools who, although they did not establish separate 
schools, have attained a great celebrity and are held in reverence by millions 
in these provinces. The Bajpdt Pipa is called Raja of Gangarann or Gagran^, 
and was originally a worshipper of the female form of 
Pipa tlKi Rajput. abandoned his lioifie to become a disciple of 

lilamaiiand at Benares. Amongst the stories related of him in the Bhalcta 
Mala is one in whicli he is represented as meeting a furious lion in the forest 
Pipa subdued the savage beast by merely throwing the holy tulsi rosary on 
the animal’s neck and whispering in his ear the mantra of the Ramavats. Pie 
then lectured the lion on the impropriety of devouring men and kine, and sent 
him away repentant and resolved not to sin so again, borne cakes were given 
to Sursiiranand by an outcaste, and the holy man changed them into tulsi leaves 
ill his mouth. Dhanna was warned by Vishnu liiinself to become a disciple 
of Raiiianand. Other celebrated followers of Ramanand \vere Nabliaji, Sur 
Das, Tulsi Das, and Jayadeva, Isabhaji wrote iheShakta Mdla^ or an account of 
the religious orders* He was by birth a Dorn, one of the lowest castes* He 
was born blind, and having been miraculously restored 
to sight by Kil, a Vaishnava teacher, became an inmate 
of a maih and wrote his book for his guru. It is probable that be lived at the end 
of Akbar’s reign, as he was visited at Brindabanby Tulsi Das early in the reign 
of Shahjalian. Sur Das, a poet, was blind, and wrote many poems and hymns 
of various lengths in praise of Vishnu, chiefly, however, pachas or stanzas of four 
lines, the first line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and the 
burthen of the song* These stanzas are sung at public entertainments and at the 
devotional exercises of the Vaishnava ascetics. The tomb of Siir Das is said to 
be in a grove at Shiupiir, about two miles from Benares. Tulsi D4s was a native 
of Plajipur, in the Banda diskict, and urged by bis wife, became a folloiver of 
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E4ma, He theoj abandoning liis home, visited, Benares, and afterwards 
Chitrakot, in the Banda district, where he was reward™ 
ed by a visit from Hannman in his dreams. He is 
said to have indiiced Shabjahan to abandon the sacred site of old Dehli and 
remove to Shahjahanabad. It would appear that he, as well as Nabhaji, became 
disciples of the Ramavat teacher, Agradas. Tulsi Das followed his guru to Go- 
bardhan, but afterwards returned to Benares and commenced his celebrated 
Hindi version of the Ramayana in samvat 1631 (1574 A.D.) He continued to 
reside in Benares and built a temple to Sita-Eania, and a math adjoining it, 
where he died in 1680 sanwatj or 1623 A. D. Besides his great work, he is 
the author of a Sat Sai^ or collection of on© hundred stanzas ; of the Mam 
(jrtmdvaliy a Gitdvali^ and Vinaya FatriJca^ a series of poetical compositions of 
a moral and religious tendency, besides a large number of hymns and short 
religious poems. .Jayadeva was a resident of a village called Kinduvilva, and 
Jayadeva married subsequently to his espousing a coenobitic 

life, fie is the author of the Gita Gomida^ in praise 
of Krishna^ and many strange stories are told of him. In one instance, haying 
been robbed by thags, his hands and feet were cut off by the robbers, hut the in- 
jured limbs sprouted fresB again, and he also restored to life his wife Padmavati, 
who had committed suicide from grief at his supposed death. The Ganges, too, 
to do him honour and to prevent his fatiguing himself, abandoned its old course 
and came Mi eighteen has out of its way, to enable him to perform his daily 
ablutions at ease. Here we leave the Vaishnavas for the present. 

Education, in the Etawa district, is under the supervision of the Inspector 
EduGatior! second or Agra Circle of the department of 

education, in concert with the local committee, of 
wf ioh the magistrate is officially the president. At the educational census in 
1847, there -were 4 Arabic and 48 Persian schools, and 13 Sanskrit and 40 
Hindi schools in the district, or a total of 105 schools, attended by 833 pupils, or 
2'6 per cent, of the school-going population. In the Arabic and Persian 
schools the average salary of the teachers was only Rs. 5-14-8 per mensem, 
and of the 48 Persian and Urdu schools, Etawa contained 18, Phaphiind 7; 
two villages, two each, and the remaining nineteen were found each in a 
different locality. There were 48 teachers, and all of them, except three Ivayaths, 
were Musalmans, Three of the teachers had been employed for over 20 years, 
3 for over 11 years, 7 for over 4 years, and the remainder for less than 4 years. 
Of the 398 pupils who attended, 198 were MusalmMs, 134 were Kayatlis, 28 
were Brahmans, and 23 w'ere Baniyas. In the four Arabic schools the Koran 
alone was taught. The Hindi schools were scattered over the whole district, 
and of the teachers, 33 were Kdyaths, with an average salary of Rs. 3-11--5 per 
mensem. Of the Sanskrit schools, 4 were situated in Etawa, 2 in Auraiya, 
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and the: remainder ill separate villages. The teachers were all Brahiiiaiis. 01; .. 
the 435 pupils who attended these schools, 196 were Brahmans, 99 were 
Baniyas, 28 were Kayaths, and 26 were Rajputs, whilst there were only four 
Musalmans. Etwa wais one of the experimental districts placed , under the 
Visitor-General of Schools, wdiose returns for 1850-51 show 248 unaided 
village schools, attended by 1,558 pupils^ and 7 tahsili Government schools, 
attended by 860 pupiisd These tahsili schools were opened in 1850, the 
superior zila school was opened in 1856, and at the same time village schools 
were reorganised. The female schools were opened in 1863 and the Anglo- 
vernacular aided schools were opened in 1864. The following statement gives 
the official returns for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 

Educational Statistics of the Etdim District. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Class of school. 


f Zila (superior,) , 


w j Haikabandi, 
o t 

O LFemale, 

fi ] 

Q > Auglo-vernacular, 


1 315 2 


7 495 2,i5S 


^ 77 ! 88 iO 


152 5 IS 


169 7,233 9,605j 96 2,442 96—1 1,670 4 ID 


169 2,731 


31 16 12,209 


140 3 IO 


49| 33 0 17 0 


IndigenouSj 


49 485, 2,699 


599 9 4 


total, 2261 8,372 I7,193j 192 3,697 229j 2 2,887 ... 2,243 

^ There seems to he some error on the side of excess ia the figures for 1850-51, for only S3 
echook are registered for Etawa city, and the district is too small to admit o! 248 schools 
elsewhere. 
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a*SB of school in 1874-75. 

Number of schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

A verage daily atten- 
dance* 

Cost per head. 

Proportion home by 
State. 

Total charges. 

m 

^=5 

.2 

3 

zn 

C 

m 

3 

Others. 




t i 



1 


Bs. a 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. 

1 

r 

1 

Zila (superior,) 

1 

204^ 

14 

2 

'201 17 

65 3 

61 1 

13 109 

1 


Tahsili and parganah, 

5 

249 

16 

.. 

2009.3 

6 4 

6 13 

1,-6S 

Ootibkment i 


Halkabandi, 

T20 

2,748 

76 


2,042*46 

5 41 

12,s2i 


i 

Female, ... 

12 

177 

4 


h 25*08 

6 12 

i 6 12 

844 


L 

Municipal, 

4 

351 

7 


317*90 

2 6 


766 

Asbid, 


Anglo-vernacular, ... 

1 

33 

10 

.. 

25*00 

34 4 

1 . 17 7 

967 

Uk AIDED, 


Indigenous, 

94 

562 

157 


719 00 

6 12 

... 

4,81© 



Total, 

237 

4,324 

28S 

tj 2 

3,631*54 

, ... 

... 

j 34,583 


The superior zila school is usually knowu by the name of Harness High 
School, in compliment to the Collector of that name (Mr. A. 0. Hume, c.B.), 
who encourgecl its early development and erected the handsome school-house, 
in which it is held, in the year 1861. The school is under a European master, 
and is the best of its kind in the North- Western Provinces. The Anglo-ver- 
naciilar school entered in 1860-61 is the original of Hume’s High School, and 
the two entered for 1871-72 are placed at Phaphund and Ajitmal. The ver- 
nacular in common use in the tahsili and halkabandi schools is Hindi. At 
the close of 1873 there were 187 pupils in Hume’s High School, of whom 172 
were Hindus and 15 were Miisalmans, giving an average daily attendance of 
174*14. The system of instruction embraces English, Mathematics, and Per- 
sian or Sanskrit, and 34 boys are in the three highest classes in these subjects. 
Between 1865 and 1873, 42 boys passed the entrance examination of the Cal- 
cutta University. The annual cost to Government of the institution is Rs. 
11,604. , Besides the school, there is attached to the institution a boarding-house 
with 35 scholars, of whom ten pay for their own support ; three free schools, 
with an attendance of 224 pupils, and several Hindi schools, with an average 
attendance of 140 pupils. Taking the number of possible pupils at one-half the 
males from 6 to 20 years of age (124,429), there should have been 62,214 boys 
at school in 1872, while there were only 2,887. This clearly shows the need that 
there is for the extension of the village school system. The retuns collected at 
the census, though inaccurate and untrustworthy in detail, still in their general 
result point to the same conclusion. The following statement shows the number 
of Hindus and Musalmaus, in 1872, of each sex at different ages and the num- 
ber who can read and write (literate), with the percentage of the same to 
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tlie total population of the same religion, sex and age ; Cbristians and others 
neither Muhammadans nor Hindu are omitted as insignificant in numbers and 
influence:— 


Ages. 

Hindtis. 

MuSALMx^NS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. * Females. 


1 

o 

be 

oS J 

rO CD 

g as g 

(25 Ph 

Number. 

Literate. 

Number. 

Literate, 

Percentage 

Number. 

Literate. 

! to J2 years, .. 

109,698 607 *5 

91,586 

1 

■ 6,166 43 -6 5,437 ... 

12 to 20 „ ... 

67,868 1,624 

[52,948 

•• 

I 3,586 54 1-5 3,566 ... 

AboTe 20 „ ... 

173,227 5,705 3*2 

1 

136,596 

... 

j 9,332 343 3*6 8,485 4 


Mr. Hume deserves honourable mention for his efforts in the cause of education. 
Besides the High School he built numerous halkabandi or village schools wher- 
ever there was any important village or cluster of villages. These were all 
constructed on an uniform plan^ and to each school he made a straight road 
in connection with the nearest high road of any importance, so that there might 
be no pretext for ignorance of locality. Several of these schools and nearly all 
the roads have fallen into great disorder, for in many instances the schools were 
only occupied owing to a certain amount of pressure which gradually died away 
after the novelty of their first institution had passed off. Mr. Neale writes : 

My experience of the district enables me to testify to the prevalence of a fair 
elementary education. The number of applicants from this district alone for 
employment in the settlement office was surprisingly large at the outset ; and 
during the progress of my work here I could always command any number of 
Hindi readers and writers at a very low price ; so many indeed that I was able 
to select them competitively. Bnt I do not think it safe to say much more of 
their further attainments, excepting perhaps a limited knowledge of arithmetic. 
The halkabandi schoolmasters are an inferior class ; they do not know that teach- 
ing consists of anything further than getting so much learnt by heart, with- 
out any regard to increasing the thinking powers of the learners. And I do not 
consider that the primers on the various subjects taught in these schools are of 
the fittest description, they seem to me trifling in matter and poor in composi- 
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The post-office statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 
following table : — 


Post-office. 


Receipts. 


Year, 

> 

d 

cc 

CO 

8 s 
I® 

O 1 

W * 

pii 

Fasseugers and 
parcels. 

Deposits, guaran- 
tee funds, fami- 
ly funds. 

Remittances. 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and 
contingent sala- 
ries, &c. 

Mail ser?ices. 

Remittances. 

Ollier charges, re- 
funds, adYauceS; 
printing. 

Gash balance. 

Total charges. 


Es. 

Es, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! K. > 

Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

1861-62, 

10 

8,460 

139 

4,688 

2,938 ; 

16,335 

3,774 

... 

12,563 

275 ' 

51 

\ 6,663 

1865-66, 

92 

... 

... 

4,5 *^7 

4,115 

8,734 

2,996 

1,529 

4,185 

2 

22 

8,734 

1871-72, 

271 

475 

572 

15,449 

6,548 

22,316 

! 13,174 

! 

i 2,365 

1 ’ 

6,125 

124 

i 

527 

22,315 


Chai’ges. 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 585, and the expenditure to R.s. 257 ; the receipts from ser- 
vice postage to Rs. 3,915, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a 
total receipts of Rs. 20,835. 

There are eleven imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices in the 
Etdwa district. The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels, and books, received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71 


Eeeeived,... 

Despatched, 



1861-62. 


1865-66. 



1870-71. 


Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

CO 

0) 

-M 

0) 

CO 

a> 

c7 

CO 

& 

0) 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Letters. 

S 

a. 

c! 

a. 

m 

^ ■ 

Parcels. 

Books. 

74,616 

'72,948 

6,517 

766 

725 

5 09,981 

6,370 

718 

954 

146,717 

9,303 

2,374 

— 

1,347 

9,504 

194 

2. 141 

100,356 

1,418 

361 

223 

245,053 

5,962 

MU 

446 


The imperial post-offices are at Etawa,Achlialda, Ajitmal, Bidlmna, Bharth- 
na, Bakewar, Dalilnagar, Jaswantnagar, Auraiya, Phaphdnd, and Phaphu'ad 
Eailway-station. District offices are open at Aheripur, Airw^a, Bela, Barhpura, 
Earalokpur, Chakarnagar, Kudarkot, Usrahar, Rahin, and Sahail, 

The chaukidars or village-watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
and in 1876 numbered 1,388, or one to every 441 inha- 
bitants. There are 3,170 inhabited sites in the district. 
There are also 82 road chaukidars, and of both the magistrate speaks in high 
terms. The sanctioned cost is Rs. 53,412 per annum, which is met from the 
ten per cent, cess. The regular police enrolled under Act V. of 1861, during 
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toe Slime year, numbered 531 men of all ranks. Their cost was Rs. 73/)67, of 
which Es, 65,162 are debited to provincial funds. The proportion of police to 
area is one to every 3*07 square miles and to every 1,259 inhabitants. The foi™ 
lowing statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and the 
results of police action in the detection of crime and the prosecution of 
offender'.*— ■■ 



Cases cognizhle hy the police. 

Value of pr O' 
perty. 


Cases. 


Persons. 

Year. 

Murder. 

*3 

o 

ca 

Q 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft, 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable. 

Under inquiry. 

a 

o 

o 

o 

ri o 

0 

01 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and 

committed. 

Acquitted. 

Troportion of 

convictions to 
persons tried. 

18G5, 

9 

2 

5 

46 F) 

1,125 

Rs. 

20,071 

Rs. 

2,866 

2,168 

1,029 

429 

1,461 

583 

839 

3*99 

1^07, 

10 

3 

5 

187 

824 

23,400 

5,256 

1,844 

850 

284 

922 

450 

444 

48 8 


9 

1 

7 

342 

1,I4G 

22,658 

8,239 

2,325 

886 

388 

826 

578 

204 

69*9 

1 870, 

5 

1 

5 

349 

515 

14,919 

4,968 

1,716 

1,029 

523 

935 

801 

134 

85*7 

187 Ij 

6 

2 

2 

1,054 

526 

25,145 

9, 083 

2,002 

1,648 

486 

1,009 

821 

188 

81*3 

1872, 

8 

1 

8 

1,278 

640 

23,066 

6,697 

2,419 

2,452 

601 

1,209 

976 

192 

80*73 

1873, 

7 

6 

14 

1,433 

788 

31,120 

9 8:i9 

2,733 

2,733 

668 

1,359 

1,051 

151 

77 33 

1874, 

9 

3 

13 

1,170 

770 

2.),642 

8,617 

2,767 

2,601 

939 

1,847 

1,566 

158 

84-24 


Ihese figures represent the normal state of crime throughout the district, 
and with the exception of burglaries and thefts, the administration compares 
favourably with other districts in the division. The only case of note of late 
years is that of Balwant Singh, son of Kaja Jaswant Singh, c.s.i., who had 
long be^en a notoriously bad character, and was convicted of flogging to death a 
mail and woman under circumstances of great atrocity. There are first-class 
police-stations at Etawa, Ajitmal, Bidhtina, Bela, Bakewar, Jaswantnagar, 
Aiiraiva, Piiaphund, and Baralokpur ; second-class stations at Basrahar, 
Bharthna, Orahar, Sabson, Barhpiira, Chhaclilaiad, Kudarkot, Kanchaiisi, 
bauai], and Airwa ; and third-class stations at Sandaus, Dalilnagar, Bijalpur, 
Jaiaidi, Iviratpur, and bhergarb. A first-class station has usually a sub-in- 
spector, two head-constables, and twelve men; a second-class station has from 
thiee to six constables less, and a third-class station has two head-constables 
and from six to nine men. ' An out-post has merely a head-constable and 
three men. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows 

Jail. average number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 

^ 1860 was 124, and in 1870 wms 226 : the 

ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
of 1865 (626,444), ivns in 1850, *073; in 1860, *019; in 1870, *036. The 
number oi prisoners admitted in I860 was 1,020, and in 1870 ivas 858, of whom 
32 were temalcs. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 620* In 
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1870 there were 245 admissions into hospital^ giving a ratio of admissions to 
average strength of i08'52 ; 7 prisoners died^ or 3 10 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per anniiin in 1870 was — for rations, Rs. 18'10-'4 ; clothing, 
Rs. 3-8-4; fixed establishment, Rs, 12-12-1; contingent guards, Rs. 5-15-3; 
police guards, Rs. 2-9-3; and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-1-7, or a total of 
Rs. 48-8-10. The total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 
1,877-2-0, and the average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 8-5-0. In 1870 the 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 77, and the Hindi! 649. There were 16 
prisoners under 16 years of age, 743 between 16 and 40, 88 between 40 and 
60, and 8 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
agriculturists, 407 ; labourers, 280 ; Government servants, 46 ; and shop- 
keep^rs, 40. The jail statistics for the year 1874 are as follows. 

The Bhareh Raja is a Sengar belonging to one of the oldest families in the 
district, and his estate lies in parganah Auraiya, partly 
in the Jumna-Chambal duab at the confluence of the two 
Raja of Bhareh. rivers and partly on the left bank of the Jumna, while 

one village, Kaeheri, lies to the south of the Chambal, adjoining Sandaus. 
It comprises fifty villages. The first four settlements (1802-03 to 1823-24) 
were made with Rao Mokat Singh as zainmdar, who assumed the title of 
Raja at the fourth settlement. The fifth and succeeding settlements up to 
that efleeted by Mr. Gubbins in 1840 were made with Lala Partab Singh, his son, 
under the management of Raja Mokat Singh’s brother, Kunwar Zalim Singh. 
Partab Singh died, and from 1855 to October, 1870, the estate was under the 
Court of Wards. Raja Mahendra Singh attained his majority in 1870 and the 
estate %vas released, but he enjoyed it barely a year, and on his demise, in Septem- 
ber, 1871, it v-'as again taken charge of by the district authorities. The young 
Rani Baisni, widow of the late Raja, and Bani Chandel, his mother, now own 
Ihe estate. Tiie former resides wdth her father in the Rai Bareli district of 
Oudh, and the latter receives an allowance from the estate and lives at Bhareh. 
Mr. Lawrence, in a recent report on the estate, writes The uncle of the 
deceased, Raja Kunwar Eup Singh, once a rebel, is now quietly living at Etawa; 
Kehari Singh, his son, is at Bhareh. They both enjoy their allow^ances. Rani 
Chandel still continues her hostility to the flither a'nd son, though she has gone 
through the form of forgiving the latter; still the family differences do and 
must remain unsettled. It is an unfortunate state of things: two childless 
Ranis, the rebel brother-in-law^ of the elder, and his son of cw'enty-two years of 
age a confirmed opium-eater, and, I am afraid, a hopeless protege. Such as he 
is, the hopes of the brotherhood are centred in him. But he is unable to take 
up a proper position for want of means, and w^hile the Rani Baisni continues an 
absentee, it is impossible to do more for him than has been done. ^ Things must 
continue as they are during Rani Chandel’s life, and on her demise Rani Baisni will 
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|)robablv ]\-tiirn to Bhareli. Ofibe accmiraijitionsb^tibout eiglii lakbs of rupees) 
left by tiie bite Rajiij a large portion was- appropriated by the Bani Cliaiidel 
before the property, was placed under tbe Court, and the rest lias gone to make 
lip a loan of Es„ 60,000 to the estate of Kiinwar Zohar Singh in the same 
distrietf^ The Bhareli estate has now an actual rental of lis. 55,054 and a 
potential rental of Rs. 69,431, and pays a revenue nf Rs, 34,266. For the fiscal 
iiistory. of the JiiinHia*-Chaiiibai portion, see Bhareh in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment follovv'ing. 

Taluka Suni belonged to the head of the Sensfar fiiniily who settled ia 


who settled ia 


l aluka Roro, 


this district, and its chief has always borne the title of 


Raja. It was founded by a tribe of the Sengars who 
under their leaders, a Eaja, a Rai, and a Rawuxt, crossed the Jumna some six 
centuries ago and occupied a large portion of. the district. The Raja settled 
at Ruru, a village on the right bank of the Piiraha in parganah Biclhiina ; 
the Rai at Bliikra, and the Eawat at Kansi, in the same parganah. The last 
Raja of Rum in lineal descent was Khusliai Singh, who died some fifteen years 
before the cession, leaving^ several widows, a nephew, Hiniaiichal Singh, in 
the third descent from his brother, Sumer Singh, and an illegitimate son iiamod, 
,Ghansam Singh, said to be by an Ahirin niotlier.” -The first settlement after 
the 'Cession ineduded 34| villages, and was made at a revenue of Rs. 54,668 
with - Himanchal Singh. The second settlement vras made with the Rani 
Bhadaurin, widow of Raja Khiishal Singh, in consequence, it is said, of the 
absence of Himanchal Si,og}i. The third settlement v/as made with the 
Ram, notwithstanding the application of Himanchal Siogli to be allowed to 
engage, and the fourth settlement was also made with her at a revenue of 
.Rs, 50,777 for 35|- villages. During the currency of the fourth settlement, 
Himanchal Singh brought a suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly against the 
Rani Eliadaurin and Ohandan Singh of Sahar, who managed the property for 
_lier, resting his claim on an alleged adoption by tlie Rani. The court held his 
claim not proved, and dismissed the suit on the leSth April, 1813. Thereupon 
tile claimant appealed to the Sudder Diwani A dal at, and, in August., 1 8-17, hi§ 
claim was again rejected, but on the application of Ghansam Singh, the addition 
was made to the decree that Ghansam vv as . the. true heir and entitled R-o 
possession. The fifth settleiiieiit , was made with Gliaiisam Suigli at the 
revenue of the previous settlement, but in the meaii while Himanchal appealed 
to the Privy Council, and in January, 1834, an order was made disiiiissiog net 
HimanchaFs claim but GIiansam“s . claim. The estate was thus left 
without an owner and was placed under direct management, and v/as summarily 
assessed in 1246 /ash‘ (1838“39A,D.) a.t a revenue .of Rs. 53,154. At the 
settlement under Hegiilation IX. of 1833, Mr. .Gubbitis admitted tlicv villa o:e 

'Bcard’3..Iiec., Jiijuiary ' . 
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proprietors to mg^ge for 31 Tillages' of the taliiia, fjearing a revenue of 
Bs. 32,023j whilst 30 villages declared to bo the property of the Burn rtfj, and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2Ij06i, were leased io farm for ifteen yearSj subjeei} to 
a talnkadari allowance of Rs. 4,249 per annum for the benefit of the Rum Raja. 
Mr. Grubbiiis recommended that Himanchal Singh should be recognized as 
Raja, but he did not live to enjoy his new dignity, and before his death every- 
thing belonging to him, including even the materials of the house he lived in, 
was sold in execution of a decree for costs in the suit he lost before the Privy 
Council. His heir, Fateh Singh, was admitted to engage, and it was directed 
that the proceeds of the farm slioukl accumulate for Fateli Singh during his 
minority. In 1857, Fateh Singh joined the rebels, or, as the people say, was 
unable to prevent his followers and dependents from acting with those in arms 
against authority in the district. He died before he was brought to trial, but 
his estate was confiscated, and his son, still recognized as the head of the 
&ngars, now possesses only the family village of Eiini Eal4n and three 
^mall neighbouring estates. The bulk of the property has been distributed in 
rewards for services during the same period. The young Raja is an intelligent 
and 'well-disposed lad, though soraewFat unpolished, and anything that 
can be clone for him and his fanaily would be welcomed as a boon by the 
great mass of his clan throughout the district. His present estates are not 
worth more than one thousand rupees a year, and it is feared that his efforts 
to keep up the traditional display of the head of his house may eventually 
involve in ruin this last remnant of the once fairly sufficient possessions 
of the Ruru In 1874, he was appointed tahsilclar and has been doing 
well 

The Sao of Kakaotu is a member of another old Sengar TLaikur family 
Eao of Kakaotu and minor settled in parganah Anraiya. He hat now only five 
branches. villages, and the present holder embarrasses him- 

sell in a vain attempt to keep up the traditional glory of his house. The home 
oi the Sengar chief of Patti Hakkat was of sufficient importance in the reign 
of Afcbar to give its name to a mabal or fiscal sub-division, but it has long 
since disappeared from the list of county families. Amongst the junior and 
less well-known members of the great -Sengar house may be mentioned the L4Ia 
of Sahar, in parganah Bidhiina. The founder of the family was Sadan Singh, 

Taluka iSahar. ^ sharer in the proprietary right to the village 

of Mau. He made himself useful to the Oiidh gover- 
nors, Almas Air Khan, and Raja Bararnal, and through their influence and his 
own industry collected together the nucleus of a taliika just before the cession 
of the district to the British, Sadan Singh transferred his services to our 
earlier Collectors, and for the aid rendered by him was not only confirmed in 
Ms possessions but also received a considerable rewmrd. When the Collector 
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ordereti to ■negotiate a loan with the utmost promptitude for tlie exigencies 
the army in the field, Sadaii Singh -rendered essential aid, and between him- 
self and Udaiciiand of Kaiiauj subscribed nearly a lakh of rupees to the loan. For 
these reasons lie Y^as always a favourite with the district authorities, and trans* 
mitted his estate almost intact to his son Ghandan Singh, in -whose time ruin 
came on the house. 

The assessment of the first and second settlements of the taluka was made 
at Hs. 1,45,251 for 158f villages; this was raised at the third settlement to 
Ss. 1,59,251, and at the fourth settlement to Rs. I,f5,201. In 1831, the area 
was reduced by 8| villages, paying a revenue of Rs, 
12,899, by which the revenue of the t aluka was reduced 
lo Rs. 1,62,301. Sahar passed through the furnace of the famine of 1837-38, 
and the talukadar was utterly unable to recover the rents from his cultivators. 
Still Government, in order to carry out its anti-taliilia policy, pressed for the 
?uTears and brought the estate to auction in 1838 for an arrear of Es. 55,991. 
No purchaser appeared, .and the right, title, and interest of Chandan Singh in 
150| villages fell to Government for ten rupees. The villages wore then sum- 
marily settled with the residents in 1246 fasli (1838-39 A.D.) at a progressive 
revenue which, in 1248 fasli, amounted to Rs. 1,83,525. Several villages 
remained under direct management for -want of farming o-fifers ; others broke down 
in 1247 fasli, in w^hicb year the balances were very heavy, and would have been 
greater had not the revision of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1 833 commenced, 
wdien considerable reductions were made by Mr. Giibbins. There is iittle doubt 
but that the enhancements of the third and fourth settlements left less than one 
third of the rental assets to the proprietor, but still the profits made by Chandan 
Singh were very large. Mr. Gubbins attributes^ the ultimate ruin of Chandan 
Biiigh ^^partly to his having divided his large estate among connections who 
enjoyed a large share of the profits and failed him in his hour of need, and part- 
ly to his having by his own profuse expenditure, by the great increase demand- 
ed from him at the fourth settlement, and by the loss sustained in the bad sca^- 
mn of 124:1 fasli and later years, become so inextricably involved as to compel 
him to forestal the rents of the coming year, to make good the revenue of the 
past.” He always paid his revenue with punctuality and managed his affairs 
so well that he was generally reverenced and respected by all but his own tribe, 
Who could never forgive his sudden rise to power and authority over them.” 
Chandan Singh %vas succeeded by his son Chhatar Singh, who is still alive and 
did us good service in the mutiny. The present representative has but a few 
villages, the chief of which is Sahar, noted for its pretentious mud fort, and for 
its having been in former times the head of a mahdl or fiscal sub-division cor- 
I’esponding to the modern parganah. 
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Goiiiiecteti, witli tiie Sahsk Mniilj is the Malhausi famiiy. As early as ISOS,-" 

^ ^ Sadan Singh laid claim^ to-, hold Malliausi on a SxeA 

reveniie (muharaH)^ and in the following year Chaiickn 
Singh presented a similar application. Neither of these- petitions were com- 
plied witly, blit Blalliansi and the adjacent villages v/ere incorporated into tho 
Sahar taluka. Mahpal Singh, brother of Chliatar . Singh of Sahar, now ownS' 
.Malhansi, amd about nineteen other villages wliicli he saved from the general 
IV reck by paying up tlie arrears of revenue due upon them. Two oilier minor 
offshoots of the Beiigo,r house of Riiru are the Hao of Blnkra and the Rawat of 
Ivansi, both in the .Bidhiina parganalg but they are now merely petty share- 
holders and were not at any time during British rule possessed of much influence. 

.The Ohaiib^ns of Partdbner are of the saina fiimilj as the Chauhins of 
Cimnhans. Tlie Baja of Mainpiiri and the Bhadauriyas of Chand- 

Partabiier. According to local tradition, they are lineal 

clescenchnts of Prithiraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dehii, who, fell in battle in 
1193 A. D, He was succeeded by Karan Singh, who lived in Indiil, and bis 
son, liamfr Singh, founded tbo city and fort of Rantarabhor and fell in its 
defence.^ He left a son, Udham or Urhain Bao, who had six wives and eighteen 
sons, and nothing to give them. The sons grew up to iiiaiihood and becaiiic 
leaders of mercenaries, and urged on by the ceaseless stream of Miisalmau 
invasion, cast about them for new^ lands to occupy. At this time, the tract of 
country now comprised in the districts of Cawnpore, Etawa, Mainpiiri, Eta, 
Farukhahacl, and the south of Agra was occupied by the Meos, and Sumer 
Sah, one of the bravest of the sons of IJrham, obtained a commission to bring 
the Meos into subjection. He collected a considerable body of followers, anil 
departing .from Niraraiia, occupied the whole of the western parganahs, as the 
Sengars had already taken possession of those on the east. Local tradition 
gives the date 1253 sanvat (1196 A.D.) for the settlement in Etawa, and Mix 
A. 0. Hume suggests the date 1267 A.D, I think that both dates are too 
early, and that 1350 A.D. or thereabouts is the earliest date that can be assign- 
ed to the permanent settlement of the Chauhans in the district. The chronicles 
go on to say that Sumer was so successful as to bring under his sway or to 
lay the foundations of 1,162 townships. He then made Etawa his capital, and 
shortly afterwards commenced the building of the old fort of Etawa, on the left 
bank of the Jumna. He gave to his brother, Brahm Deo, the fief of Eajor,: 
with the title of Eaja^, and Brahm Deo had two sons, .Deo Brahm, who* 
'remained in Eajor, and Rai Partap, who became chief of Bhoiigaon, and. he made 
another brother, Ajaichaiid, Baja of Chandans or Chandwar; other brothers 

iBtiard’s Rec., February 19, 1808, No. 1 : August 9, No. 40 ; January 9, 1309, No. 26; 

^ Raiitambbor lind been founded long before the date assigned to Ilamir, and Aras an old an<i 
eelebrared fortress of the Hindus when it was captured Iw Shams-nfi-din in 1990 A.D. DowsonS^ 
Klliot, n., 324. ^This part is very differently related by the Hajor Raja. 
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occii|’)ied Nepal, Oii^ Sumer Singh verj good to Brahmans aaid 

gave maoy villages to theim Amongst his gifts mention is made of Chhi- 
bramau, which is said to have been founded by Sumer and to have been named 
by him Someraman. Sumer was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, who is said to 
have distinguished himself in the emperor’s service, in reducing and taking 
prisoner an Afghan marauder near Patan in Giijrat. For this service he ob- 
tained a grant of certain villages injdgir, and he is further known as the founder 
of Jaisinghpura, now called Jatpiira, near Etawa. Plis son w^as Birsingh 
Deo, the founder of Birsinglipiira, and he was succeeded by his son Banda 
Bai, the founder of Daiidpnr. Next came Sakat Singh, who founded Sakatpiir 
and gave it in charity to Brahmans, After him we have his son Chandarbhan, 
the founder of Chaiidarpur, a hamlet of Partabner, and next Chhatar Singh and 
his son Bikramam^^ftlie founder of Bikramapur, now an jippaiiage of Partabner. 

Bikramnjib wois suceeeded by Partab Singh, and, in liis time, Etawa %vas 
invaded by the Mirhattas^ under Hari Pant, Siibab of Gwaliar, and the fort 
of E;.4\va was taken. Parfab Singh then built the present inud-fort at Par- 
tabner, and after a time the Marhattas were succeeded by the governors on tlie 
part of the MiighaP, wdio gave to Raja Par tab some 413 villages in pargnaahs 
Haveli Eta^va, Debli-Jakhnn, and Karhal. Partab Singh was succeeded by 
Iv’narHg Singh, and, be by Medini Sab, wdiose son was Jiidh Singln Nextc ame 
Gaj Slogli, the founder of Gajsinglipiir, now called Bajtalua, in parganali EuPva, 
who distributed ti'.e taluka into four parts amongst Ins four sons in 1749 sun, 
(1683 A.D.) He was succeeded bj^ Go[>al Singh, wdio was stripped of all his 
possessions by the Musalinan governoi's and was connned to Partabner. Next 
came Narpat Singli, Sambhar Singh, the learned and charitable Narayan 
Singh, and the skilful archer Daryao Singh. The lost is noticeable for his 
grove, garden and well on the Ghiit-ka-gaon road, and the pavilion erected by him 
ill the Partabner fort. Pie lived at the cession to the British, and was succeeded 
by Cbait Singh, whose personal extravagance, aided by the conduct of tiie 
numerous relatives who lived upon his charity, so completely involved the estate 
tliat much had to be sold to save the remainder. He was succeeded by his son 
Lokiodur Singh, w^ho had the good fortune to be placed under the guardianship 
of his uncle, Zohar Singh, in 1855 . The latter, for his services during the 
mutiny, was rewarded with the grant of several villages. Other houses of the 
same stock were the Rajas of Ohakarnagar and Sakraiili and the Rao of Kislini. 
At the settlement, in 1840 , the Partabner estate comprised eleven villages, 
assessed at a revenue of Rs. 7 , 866 . Many claims were preferred by the 
occupants of the several villages to be admitted to engage direct for the Govern- 
iiient revenue, but in only one case, the village of Avampur, were, the claims 

‘Kotliing Yw'iB known of the Marhattas in Etawa even in 1740 so that the predecessor 
of Gnj Singh could not have lived in their time if this date were correct. 
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allowedj and here the Eaja was allowed a malihdna amounting to 18 per cent. oi 
the gross assets. At both the last and the present settlements the Raja has been 
treated with marked leniency, and he now owns twenty villages in full proprie- 
tary right. The Raja himself is nearly imbecile, but his cousin Risai Singh, 
who manages the estate, is intelligent and energetic, and the heir to the gadi is 
a britrht and clever boy. The family is poor and with difSeuIiy maintains a 
becoming state, but Mr. Hume did much for them by assisting them to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to a fair standard. 

The Chakarnagar taliika was situated in the Chambal- Jumna dii^b, and 
the lands comprising it are now in the BharthnatahsiL 

Taluka Chakarnagar. hounded on the west by Maholi in patti 

Kamait, and on the east by Mana Sanda in taluka Bhareh, and comprise a coun- 
try much cut up by the ravines of the two great rivers. The level upland is 
extremely limited, and no single village is beyond the influence of the ravines. 
There is no good Up or kachdr la.nd along the Chambal, though along the Jumna, 
certain villages, such as Gohani, Naugaon, &c., possess some excellent alluvial 
land. The taluka was founded by Tilokcband, one of the brothers of Sumer 
Bah, to whom was given the title of Eawat. He was sucoeeded by Lai Sab, and 
he^by Kbarag Sen. Then came Udairaj, Ramsabai, and Chhatar Singh, who 
was the first to assume the title of Raja. He was followed by Durga Das, 
Kirat Singli, Mathura Das, Mandhdta Singh, Indiirjit, Ajit, Rambaksh Singh, 
Lachhman, Baklit Singh, Kaljan Singh, Khiishai Singh, and Bhnpal Singh. 
In 1803, the Collector was severely exercised by the oonduci; of Raja Ram 
]3aksli Singh of Chakarnagar, who persisted in retaining the semblance of the 
semirinclependeut power that, thanks to the troublesome character of his country 
and the anarchy and confusion of the times, he had been accustomed to,^ and at 
last the Magistrate v/as applied to and the estate was attached. The immediate 
cause of the Raja’s recusance was that he was called upon for the surrender of cer- 
tain thags and dakaits who resided in his territory, and paid him a portion of their 
ill-gotten gains in return for his protection. He at once fled across the Cham- 
bal, but the Government declined to endorse the Magistrate's proceedings, and 
directed him first to proceed by regular inquiry and inform the Raja that if he 
returned his estate would be restored to him on his paying up the arrears of 
revenue due from it, and on his giving security for future good behaviour. The 
Baja accepted these conditions, and a settlement was made with him from 1210 to 
1213 at Rs. 12,344, but still, as already noticed, the trouble he gave led the 
Board of Commissioners itself to recommend that the estate should be settled 
in perpetiuty with him at a fixed annual revenue. The second settlement, from 
1213 to 1215 fasli^ was made with Edm Singh’s son, Lachhman, at the same 
revenue. The third settlement was made with Lala Bakht Singh, son of 

^ Board's Kec , Norember 29, iS09, Ko. 7 A.j Jaly 12, 1803, No. 2; August 2, Nos, a, 9. 
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Laehliraan, at a sHgM increase, the rerenue amonnting to Rs. 13,726. The 


fourth settlement was made with Bakht Singh, who was succeeded by his 
brother Ealyan Singh, and the revenue was increased to Rs. 15,001. 
At the settlement in 1840 Mr. Gubbins found all the villages of the talnka 
except Chakarnagar and Ganiar in the occupancy and management of various 
members of the family, who paid the Raja fixed rents, the aggregate of which, 
with the rent of Ganiar, was equivalent to the State demand on the taluka, leav- 
ing Ohakartsagar alone rent-free in the possession of the Raja. The dates of 
the alienation of the villages varied very much, each succeeding Raja having 
made grants to bis relatives, who, in some villages, had so far multiplied as lo 
form cultivating communities holding in pcitcid(Z}% tenuie^ and in others the 
cultivation was managed by tenants under them. In a few villages the pos- 
session of the Chauhan village communities appeared to be independent of, and 
antecedent to, the possession of the Raja, and these tenures, known as ^ birts' , 
are said to have been sometimes revoked by the Haja, who conferred them on 
his own more immediate relations. The exercise of such power must have 
been attended with such danger and hardship, both from the difficulty of dis- 
possessing parties after long occupancy, and the necessity of providing for them 
after ejection, that it could seldom have been had recourse to. 

The Sahson taluka, lying in the Chamhal-Kuari Duab, to the south of the Cha- 
karnagar taluka, was not included in British territory 
Taluka S«hson._ 1214 /asZi (1806-07 A.D.) when the first settle- 

ment’- was made with Raja Lachhman Singh of Chakarnagar at a revenue of 
Es. 3,001. At the second settlement the revenue was raised to Rs. and at 

the third to Hs. 4,601. On the accession of Kaljan Singh to fhe Chakarnagar 
gadi^ he also was admitted to engage in 1825-26 at the same revenue, and 
the relative position of the talnkadar and village proprietors remained nn- 


ehano-ed nntil the revision under Regulation IX. of 18'&o. A few villages 


were held under grants from the Rajas by Ohauhans, one (Pasiya) by Kachh- 
wahas, and one (Pipraula Garhiya) by Parihars, whilst the remainder were 
held in direct management by the Raja. During the re vision j claims were 
advanced to almost every village in both ialukas, and these were at first 
Effect of Mr. aubbins’ ' strenuously opposed by the Raja. Mr. Gubbins 

arrangements. decided in favour of the claimants ^Svlien they 

occupied the soil as a pattiddri or hhdyachdm community;,' holding from 
a remote period and on a title which could not be proved to be derived 
from the Raja; and against them, wherever the claimants’ possession 
was merely zaminddri and clearly derived from a grant of any of the 
Eajia’s ancestors.” A malikdna allowance of eighteen per cent, on the assumed 
assets was allow'cd to the Raja in all cases where a sub-settlement was made 



i:i 


i Board’s liec., January 6, 1807, No, 6; January 8, 1809, No. 7 j July 11, 1809, No. 8. 
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with the inferior proprietors, to continue as long 'as the Raja was out of t!ie 
direct man age me nt. In 'this maimer, eight villages of Cliakariiagar and two 
of Sahson were settled with the resident proprietarj bodies by order of the 
settlement officer, and subsequent to the settlement, at the vokintary request 
of the Raja, thirteen other villages of Ghakarnagar and three of Sahsoa were 
settled with the occupant parties as proprietors, subject to a similar talukadari 
allowumce to the Raja as malikmia,- Mr. Gubbins found the rate on the assess- 
able area in Ghakarnagar as high as Re. 1-9-3 per acre, whilst in Salisoii it 
was only Re. 0-12-3. In the former taluka, the villages were pressed with an 
exorbitant revenue which entirely broke down in the famine year (1837-38), and 
the Raja was only enabled to pay the revenue from the surplus profits in 
Sahson. When the settlement came on he was in great difficulties and owed 
large balances for 1246-47 faslL Mr. Gubbins therefore, to equalise the 
assessments, reduced the revenue of Ghakarnagar to Rs. 10,057, and increased 
that of Sahson to Ks. 5,120, giving a total decrease of Rs. 4,425. Sakbaiya 
Sakrauli was added to Sahson at a revenue of Rs. 346. The estate flourished 
up to the mutiny, when the Raja joined the rebels, followed by many of the 
men in whose favour he had been ousted, and his estates were confiscated 
and distributed amongst those who gave assistance. A similar fate befei 
the R4iia of Sakrauli. Ghitr Singh, sou of Guman Singh of Jasoliau, assumed 
the title of Rao through the influence of the Bhadawar Raja, but early lost 
his estates. He is said to have been descended from an illegitimate branch of 
the family.^ The Rao of Kishni also lost his estates at an early period. 

Taluka Kamait, formerly in p.argxuah Barhpura, ani now in pargaiiah 
Etawa, is situated in the excretne w'estera portion of 
TaljLa Kamdlfc. the Jumoa-Ghambal duab attached to this district. It 

extends from the boundary of the Agra district to the village of Khandesi Ghar, 
in the Bharthna parganah, and includes 56 malidls. This tract, at the cession, 
w^as occupied by a colony of Bhadauriya Rajputs, from the great Dhadauriya 
head-quarters at Naugaon, in the Agra district. Narind Singh R4o’ of Barb- 
pura w’'as then heal of the clan, and in 1210 fasli (1802-03 A.D, ) was per- 
mitted to engage as farmer for the taluka. In the cold v/eatlier of 1804 he 
broke out into open rebellion, and in February, 1805, he was outlawed and 
expelled, and a village settlement Wcis made with the resident proprietary com- 
munities. These were, at first, admitted to engage only as farmers, but by 
degrees they were admitted to full proprietary rights, and by the time the revi- 
sion of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced, only seven villages 
remained on a fanning tenure. Of these, Barhpura was settled with the family 
of the ousted chief, and the remainder with the cultivating occupants. During 
the mutiny the Rao of Barhpura exerted himself to prevent his clansmen from 

^ See Board’s Rec., July 15, 1809, Ko. 20 ; March 3 3, 1826, Xo. 3S. 
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foilowiiig 111 the course adopted bj their neighbours^ the Sengars^ and he is still 
looked up to as the head of the clan in this district, though of course inferior 
in dignity to the Raja of Naugaon, in parganah Bah Panahat, in the Agra 
district. See further under K am ait in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Taluka Saiidaus, better known as Parihara in the old records, comprises the 
Taluka P^ibara or ^uab at the confluence of the Kuari and the Chamhal and 
Sandaus, ^ small patch of country to the south between the Kuari 

and the Sind. The taluka did not come into the possession of the British until 
I805«06, and it was then leased for 1213 to 1215 /asZf to Raja Madho Singh, 
a connection of Sindhia, who held the fort of Sandaus, Of him the Collector 
writes : — He never condescended to appear in person, or even to appoint an 
agent to answer for him at the head-quarters of the district, nor did he ever 
admit the tahsildar, or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildar, by my 
express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct and 
mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has hitherto realized 
the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and difficulty. 
Had the usual processes been adopted, not a cowrie of revenue would have been 
collected, not an inch of land possessed.” This formidable person was asked, in 
common with the other talukadars, to state his rental, but lie took no notice of 
the request, and it was not considered expedient to urge the requisition 
further.’’ The amounR of the lease is stated to be Rs. 8,001. At the expira- 
tion of the settlement, the conduct of the Raja was such that the lease was not 
renewed, and the taluka was held in direct management for the years 1216 
to 1219 fasli, and brought in about Rs. 10,000 per annum. Madho Singh 
made several applications for the farm, but all were refused and a settlement 
was made with the village proprietors in 1220 fasli^ with whom the successive 
settlements have been made to the present day. See, further, Sandaus in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The Parihar Raja of Malhajini has little claim to the title of Raja. MaMp 
Singh from Jagni, near Mahoba, came into the district 
some sixty years ago under the protection of the Rana 
of Sakrauli, whose daughter he married. W ith the aid of some money borrowed 
from Jagat Singh, Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, who married the 
daughter of Zalim Singh, Parihar, eight villages were purchased in 1813, and 
with them he contrived to assume the title of Raja through the influence of the 
Bhadawar Raja and by virtue of his wife’s ancestry. The estate now compris- 
ing eight villages is under the Court of "Wards, and the young Raja is a pupil 
at the Etawa High School, The tilah on investiture is given by the Raja of 

^ See Board’s Hec., January 6, 1807, No. 6. * Ibid, May 18, 1810, No. 20 ; May 24^ 

No. SO ; April 2, 1811, No, 18 j May 17, 1813, No. 26A j May 16, 1810, No, 10^ and J»!y 
7, 1815, No. S3. 
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Zabar Siugii of Chakar- 

imgar. 


Talaka Saliail Ib 
ganah BidLuoa. 


par- 


Biiadawar. Zoliar Singb.^, father of Zabar Singli, and uncle of the Partdbiier 
chief, obtained several villages for services during the 
iButinj, including the confiscated village of Chakariia- 
gar and others. All of these villages were very lightly 
assessed, bnt: owing to th.e extravagance and profligacy of the present owner, 
they have lately been taken under the Court of Wards. The estate now com-^ 
prises some tiventy-six villages scattered- over every parganah in the district 
except Pliaphund, and is heavily encumbered. As a new man, Zabar Singh has 
BO influence in bis villages, and himself a cripple, the iiumagement of his estate 
by entirely in the bands of interested agents who led it to the brink of destruc- 
tion. There is no-w some hopes that liis heirs may reap some benefit from 
the ac(|uisitio]is of the founder of the family, Zohar Singh. 

Sahail or Saliayal in parganah Bidhiina was formerly a patti of parganah 
Sahar and was separately assessed during, the earlier 
settlements In 1809 it was annexed ^ to parganah 
I haphiiod, and at the re-distribution of parganahs in 
1857 was included in Bidhuna. Harbans Singh of ^Saliail is the • representa- 
tive of an old Gaiir ThMvur family, who claim for their clan a very extended 
possession over the eastern portion of this district and the neighbouring par- 
gaiiahs of the Ca-wiipore district. Most of their estates, in this district, have 
long ago passed into the hands of the Kajath Chandliri and Kannngo families. 

. The Braliiiians trace their origin as landholders to their }iavi,ng accom- 
panied the Rajput tribes in their immigrations. They 
originally served the men of the swmrd as -pandits^ 
ptn’ohits^ and pujdris, and received grants of land for thei,r subsistence, w'hicli 
by thrift, and often by fraud, they increased to the respectable proportions that 
they now possess. Chief amongst the Brahman landholders is Raja Jas^vant 
Singh, c.s.L, and next to him comes Budh Singh, anxl a numerous body of 
smaller landholders of no ancestral dignify. Jaswant Singh obtained his 'title 
and five villages free of revenue in perpetuity and seven villages free of revenue 
for liib, for his services in the mutiny. He and the majority of the Brahman 
proprietors are of the Kaiiaujiya stock, which here take the place of the Gaur 
Brahmans so common in the upper Diuib. The colony is said to have been founded 
by two loaders, Maliesh and Ganesh, wdio came here, and under the Sabaraii 
Brahmans began to acquire land by squatting or by taking up small farms of ' 
reveiiue on undertaking to pay the arrears. Raja Jaswant Siiiglf s flithe.r, Kharndn' 
Singh, had the title of Rao, whence or ’when acquired is not known, as the original 
title was only Chauclhri, and he held a taluka comprising some forty villages* ■ 
Mr . Reale says that BIhamfc Singli was remarkable ^'for his improvidence 

^Boards Eec., Jafuia?y 23, ISOS, Nos. 8, 9 ; EVbruary 2, 1800 , No. 27; 

^ August 17, 1809, No. 35 ; August 28, No. 16 ; Juno 7, iSi 
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and recklessness/ and tiioiigli personally very popular with the district ofli« 
cerSj their influence could not prevent the alienation of nearly all liis propertyo 
Probably the want of harmony between himself and liis son, the |:3reseiit Iliija, 
rendered the Rao still more reckless. There is a story corrent that the few vil- 
lages saved to the family were bought in for him by locking out the richest 
and most eager of the intending' purchasers whilst tlie atiction was going onf '^ 
Dli^lipnagar was settled with the father of Rao Khamaii Siiigli, and he himself 
was admitted to engage’^- for it in 1815. The estate, how'ever, fell to ruin iii 
the famine of 1887-38, and at the subsequent settlement, the Rao preserved 
only a malikdna allowance of 18 per cent, in six villages ; the proportiori?;iie 
balance on the remainder of the talnka wnis paid up by those of the village 
occupants whose title to the iiiaiiagemeiit had been recognized. Biidh Singh, 
son of Chaudliri Chakarpaii, possesses two out of the five villages once belong- 
ing to his family. He showed iinsw^erving fidelity in the mutiny, and w'as 
rew'arded for his services by a grant of money. Taliikas Korwa and Koelita 
belonged to Kanaiijija Brahman families eoriiiected with the Lakhna houBO, 
but these “ w^ere got rid of by auction sale” since the British occupation of tlie 
district and were settled with the village commimities. 

Head of the Kayatli families comes that of Ragliiinath Singh, taluk adar 

of Biirhadana and Urnri, who owns thirtj-twm villages 
Kayath families. ^ . y, 

ana is one of the wealthiest nieii in the district lie 

is of the Sribastab family and Diisara al^ and traces liis origin to one 
Udaikaran, who emigrated from Ajudliij’a to the court of Prithiraj at Debii^ 
Showing himself to be brave and clever, he was sent vritli a force to Phaphiiad 
to chastise the Meos, and in 1191 A.D. succeeded in obtaining a formal patent 
for a tract valued at half a lakh of rupees, with the title of Cliaudhri. Poklmr 
Das, the son of Udaikaran, waas confirmed in the office of hereditary kaniingo 
of Phaphmicl, with further emoluments by the Musalmans, and various members 
of the family added to their wealth in the service of the Chaiihaiis of Etawa. 
Next in importance to the Burhadana family come a number of Kajath 
limiilies in the Etawa parganah, notably those in Auraiya, who are Sakseiia 
Kiyaths of the Pardhan ai. These latter say that they came from Kanaiij after 
the death of Jaichand, and when Sumer Sah, Chauhan, took possession of Etiwa, 
they entered his service. Pokhar Das and Nirmal Das, his sons, obtained the office 
of Chaudhri, and with it the grant of several villages which are still in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. The office of kaniingo of parganah Etawa is hereditary 
in the family, and has always, for centuries, been held by some member of it. To 
the Eayatli family of Chakwa and Parasna belonged Nawal R4i, the governor of 
Ehi-wa, who was killed by the Bangash Nawab of Fariikbabad in the last century. 
The Chakwa Kayaths are of the Saksena got and- Khare al ; they came into tim 

^ May Ko. 20. ■ 
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district about four hundred years ago, and were given a pacUsi (25) of village^; 
which they increased to sixty, but retained only twenty at the cession in 1801-02« 
They hold now only eight villages, the remainder having been abandoned by 
them or taken from them during the famine. The Parasna Kayatbs are a 
branch of this family. Kayatbs of the same subdivision, but of the Dosara 
aly held talnka Sarai Ekdil, which was dismembered in 1837«o3. Bai Dumya«» 
pat belonged to the Chakwa family and held a small estate in this district, 
but having been appointed akhbarnavis to the Nawah of Lucknow, he leit 
the country, and by degrees parted with his villages. The last village was sold 
for a very high price to Bhuteli Barn Kishan only a few years ago. Talnka 
Panja, comprising twelve villages, w’'as early settled with Chaudhri Brijlochao 
Das, a Kayath of Miinj, but previous to 1840 he transferred his rights to Durga 
Parshad, Kayath of Farukhabad, whose son, TakhtEai, was admitted to engage” 
ments for eleven villages by Mr. Gubbins in 1840. The Kayatbs of Munj 
are now sharers in only three or four villages, though they once possessed forty 
or fifty, which have mostly fallen into the hands of their bailiffs. 

Amongst the trading classes, the family founded by Mota Mai, who came here 
from Jalaun some four hundred years ago, is worthy 
Trading houses. of notice. He was a Khatri, and built the olibisi^antk 

on the river, and the palatial residence, of which the remains bear witness to the 
builder’s taste and affluence, though the marble and stone-ivork has been 
removed and sold by his pauper descendants. He was followed by the ancestors 
of Dilsukh Rai Sacha, the banker so eminent for his integrity and wealth in 
the last century. From this family are descended the present bankers of Etawa, 
Sbiunarayan and Gulab Chanel, who hold thirteen whole villages besides 
shares in others, and Radha Lai, Amrao Singh, Kirpa Ram, and others. Am» 
r4o Singh has acquired considerable wealth by trade, and has purchased several 
villages, the chief of which is Munj. He is, however, more or less embarrassed, 
and the money of the'Saclia family seems to have fallen principally to Shin- 
narayan, who is one of the wealthiest men in the district. About the close of the 
sixteenth century a body of xAgarwala Baniyas made their way from Gorakhpur 
to Etawa, and one of them, Lai Biliari, became diwan and resided for some time ai 
Kora Jahanabad, but died in Etawa, where his son, Baijnath, built a magnificent 
residence, containing twenty-six courts, now occupied by his numerous descend- 
ants, Balcleo Parshad, Giridhar Das, and others. This family is fairly well off 
and still own twenty-eight villages besides shares in others. They had little 
difficulty in getting hold of the management of estates during the earlier days 
of British rule, and in most of these they were afterwards confirmed as pro- 
prietors, They are said, at one time, to have been reduced to a very low state 
of fortune, but one of their number Laving obtained a place about the Collec-** 
tor’s court, soon managed to recoup their losses. 


Farganah Bharthna. 


FAWBIES OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. dii 

Amongst the families of minor importance in the Etawa parganali^ ineiitiofi 
may be made of the Kayath family, represented by 
Baldeo Parshad, his brother Maharnj Kimwar, and Debi 

Pa.rgaaah Etiiwa. Parshad. The latter is a Deputy Collector, and the 

family, from their long service under Government, hare 
been able to acquire several villages and amass considerable property. Debi Din 
PIthak belongs to an old family -which has, lately, by means of successful trade, 
been able to acquire possession of eight villages. Chaudlirain Man Kunwar of 
Karhal, in the Mainpuri district, owns several villages around Bibamau, but they 
are badly managed and encumbered. Rahim Baksb, a Musalman Shaikh, 
owns six villages with a share in two others, ail of which were acquired by 
his father, Did4r Baksh. They have recently suffered some losses from indigo 
speculations. Amongst prosperous traders in the same parganah may be men- 
tion Nand Kishor and Badari Parsbad of Jaswantnagar, who have invested 
much of their savings in land. Kunj Bihari Lai is a noted dealer in 
indigo and saltpetre, and Tara Cliand Saraugi has amassed considerable 
wealth. In the Bharthna parganah, Shiudeoram and Ramdin of Lakhna, 
Udai Ram Marwari of Sarawa, and Sewa Ram Mar- 

Farganah Bharthna. . . -m t • n • • i . 

wan 01 Khandesi, are the principal representatives 
of the trading interest. In the same parganah the Bajpais of Nanclhana have 
risen from mere agents of the Kanaujiya Brahmans of Lakhna to be landed pro- 
prietors themselves. The Tiwaris, Sukhbasi Lai and Zaliin Singh, have from 
the profits of successful trade recently acquired fourteen or fifteen villages in 
Bharthna, besides estates in Phaphiind. Another family who acted as agents to 
Bao Khaman fcingh of Lakhna and prospered on his extravagance is that 
represented by Chandan Singh and Sumer Singh of Nasirpur Bojha, who now own 
five whole villages and numerous mortgages on others. The Dichits of Newari 
owe their prosperity to the same sources, monej^-lending and trade, as also does 
Chaudhri Dula Rao of Bahmnipiir and Gheda Lai, who are both fairly prosper- 
ous, though not owmers of large estates. 

In parganah Bidhiina, besides those already noted, are the Kachhwdhas of 

, Bela, represented by Ragbunath and Risal Singh, w^hose 

rarganali Bidhuaa. i i ® 

ancestors obtained one or two villages from the Sengars 

of Ruro, %vhicli they have since increased to ten or twelve. GhimrAji of Malhaosi 

is of the same family as Chhatar Singh of Sahar. Madan Mohan Singh of 

Asjimahas considerable property, but the largest landholder is Chaudhri Jaichand, 

who does not live in the district. The trading interest is represented by Bicha 

S4h, who owns two or three villages, and Ganna Sah. In parganah Phaphiind, 

Farganah FhapMnd estates of Lala Laik Singh of Harchandpur have 

been largely increased by grants of estates after the 
mutiny for his services. Chaudhri Basant Rai married into the old Kanungoi 


Farganah Bidhuaa. 
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family of tlie parganab' and has now seven villages, and Baldeo Siogla of Bliairis- 
w4l possesses five villages. In Auraija, besides the Sengar chiefs of Bliareli 

^ Jagamanpnr in Jalaun, there is Pitain Sin^rh, Brah- 

Parganah Auraiya. ^ r,., , . , ^ ’ 

man or Lila wan, whose father invested his trade profits 
in land which has not prospered with the son. Maiiik Ohand of Nawada has a 
small nneneumbered estate. Mahm’aj Singh of Uncha has placed his estates 
inider the Court of Wards. Janib Ohand of Ajicmal, whose father was a 
trader and only recently bought estates, is now in difficulties. The family of 
Babaran Baksh of Bahson, an offshoot of the Brahman family of ISTawada, was 
formerly prosperous, but is now decaying, and must eventually sink to the level 
of the common class of petty landholders. Traders of note are Gulzari Lai 
and Hira Lai, Banda Din, Gaya Din, Bliagi Lai, and Prithi Ram Marwari, 
of liosliangpnr. The above lists will give a fair idea of the leading fiunilies in 
the district, and I agree with Mr. Neale that it cannot be called a very 
bright picture, for excepting a few instances, there is not much accumulated 
w^ealth, and a great many of the less important landholders are more or less 
involved, especially in parganah Auraiya.” 

Amongst the new families of impori:ance, the principal is that founded 
by the well-known usurer, the Bhiiteli Brahman, 
impoit- Baldeo. His father, Dalchand, earned a preca- 

rious livelihood as a wood-cutter, carrying his wares 
for one pice a bundle, and w\as, therefore, known as dctru Bhiiteli. The son now 

^ t. forty-nine villages in whole or part, besides beins: 

Bhuteli Brahmans. i i ? & 

mortgagee of countless shares in others, and is either 

the richest, or the second richest mao in the district. He was once made an 
Honorary Magistrate, the usual reward of men of wealtli, but falling under 
suspicion of complicity in a crime, he was first dismissed from office, but after- 
wards the order was commuted to a permission to resign. His wealth is chiefly 
due to his investing in land on every opportunity and exacting the full penalty 
of his bond when broken. His estates are well managed, and he insists on bis 
tenants paying their full rents. He lends money to them when in need, but his 
dealings are too large, and his prudence too great, to permit him to harass them 
with civil suits. Mr. Neale writes : — As far as I can judge, they are, as a 
body, as contented as any class of tenants in the district, tboiigli they pay a 
far higher average rate of rent and are in absolute dependence upon their 
landlord.’* 

The Chaube Brahmans, represented by Jawala Parshad and his brothers 

ChaubB Brahmans, of the Kanaujiya Brahman, Eao 

Khaman Singh, and, like other agents of thriftless, 
extravagant landlords, managed to amass immense wealth. They no^v own forty 
villages, besides having mortgages on a great many more, but, differing from the 
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lilrdtcli, ih^y sliow tliems^^lves ra])acious and grasping landlords: tliey oppress 
their tenants, and some instances of extremely hard dealing and cnnning are 
recorded against them. In 1875, they M^ere sentenced to two and a half years’ 
imprisonment for their crimes. Jaswant Singh and others who represent tbe 
Tiw4ri Brahmans of Hardiii are another instance of successful though unscrupn- 
lens etiorts to amass property. Their father founded the fortunes of the family 
and is accused of the gravest crimes in carrying out Ins 

Xiwstris ot £1^1 (3 Hi. - . 11 j 1*1* lY’ c* 

designs. He was originally the agent or baiiiii or some 
of the older families, such as the Kayaths of Miiiij, but the family now owns 
many villages, and at the recent death of its head there were seven or eight 
lakhs of rupees in personal property belonging to the estate. Mr. Neale 
They are hard masters, and it is said, indeed, that they have, or 
recently had, some private cells in their own fort in which they imprisoned 
oftonders. There are the most conclusive proofs that their village papers 
representing the rental, like those of the Chaubes, are altogether false.” 
Amongst the families who have passed away are the Sabaran Brahmans of 
M^nikpur Bisii, who have the title of Chaudhri, and coming here with the 
Chauhan leader, Sumer Sah, obtained a chaurdsi (84) 

Sabaran Brahmans. . 

of villages, iliey still possess some nineteen villages, 

and still affect an importance to which, numerous as they are, their present 

fallen state gives them little claim. 

There have been eight settlements of the land revenue since the British occu- 
pation. The first statement given below shows the 
llseal history. -revenue assessed at the first six assessments from 

121 0/rwfi (1802-03 A. D.)to l246/as^i(1838-39 A.D.) on the district as it now 
stands, ami the succeeding statement shows the demands and collections from 
tlie district as it then stood at the first two settlements: — 
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Flseal history. 


Parganah. 

1210-12 

fasli. 

1213-15 

fasli. 

1216-19 

fasli. 

1220-24 

fasli. 

1225-29 

fasli. 

I ‘130-46 
fasli. 


Us, 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es, 

Rs. 

Etiiwa, 

1,82,577 


2,0‘b282 

1,81,489 

1,84,040 

1,89,969 

Jarnbrast or Barhpuraj 


37,447 

. 45.956 

58,025 

57,620 

6^5,7!! 

Chakaroagar, 

12,34 4 

12,344 

13,7.:6 

15 {>01 

15,001 

15,001 

Sahsoii,. ■ 

Not iiiclu- 
1 ded. 

3,001 

3,601 

4,601 

1 

4,601 . 

4,601 

Bbareh, 

5,2^9 

1 5,289 

5,489 

■ 6,501 

6.501 

6,501 

SandanSj ... 

Not inclu 

ded, leased,! 

held direct, 1 

10,005 

10.180 

10,180 

I)ehii~Jakhan, 

1,65,409 

1,68,771 

1,95,782 

2 , 00,211 

2,00,154 

2,02 526 

Lnkhiia,, ... , 

3,06,900 

3,02,120 

3,33,977 

3,26,391 ' 

3,28,781 

3,18,536 

Fhaphund, Bela^ 

4,12,814 

3,98,089 

4,35,682 

4 46,587 ' 

4,47,802 

4,52,369 

Anraiya, 

2,0 4 , 1 ) 23 

2.02,461 

2 08 307 

2,08,220 

2,08,695 

2,08,696 

Total, 

j 13 21,113 

13,04,678 

1 14,48,801 

14,67,031 

14,63,375 

14,65U59 ^ 
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Statement showing the demands, collections^ and balances from 1801-02 to 1813-14 
on the district as it then stood. 


i 

i ' ‘‘ 


1 1 



Year. 

Demand. 

Collection. 

i 

t 

Balauoas. 

Remission. 

Net 

balance. 

Charges oi 
collection. 

1801-02, ... 


18,68,324 

18,53,585 

14,739 

14,739 



1802-03, ... 


28,99,953 

27,95,476 

1,04,477 

3,04,477 

... 

2,01,34® 

1803-04, ... 


28,79,192 

21,68.481 

7,10,711 

7,10,711 

... 

2,25,420 

1804-05, ... 


28,82,098 

26,0 '.904 

2,75,194 

2,68,792 

7,402 

2,63,865 

1805-06, 


25,62,219 

25,55,120 

7,099 ! 

3,723 

S,.37 6 

2,72.730 

1806-07, 


25,91,198 

25,82,302 

8,898 i 

8,66.3 

233 

2,60,669 

1807-08, ... 

ft.. 

25,50,413 

25,23,067 

22,376 1 

7,084 

36,292 

2,29,852 

1808-()9, 


28,63,51 1 

27,84,076 

79,435 i 

17,399 

62,036 

3,40,08® 

1809-10, 


29,91,635 

29,49,098 

42,537 i 

j 280 

42,257 

69,197 

1810-11, ... 

... 

30,09,875 

29,51,402 

58,473 

6,409 

52,064 

53,249 

... 


30,04,692 

28,48,834 

1,55,858 

6,129 

i 3,49,729 i 

46,023 

1812-1.3, 

... 

29,39,540 

28,65,496 

74,044 

6.129 

1 67,915 

52,469 

181.3-14, ... 

... 

30,62,068 

29,96,834 

65,234 

... 

65,234 

48,744 


Though some changes took place during this period by the transfer of vil- 
lages to Mainpiiri, and from Farnkhabad to this district, the result of the 
assessment of the district as it now stands is substantially the same, as the figures 
given above show, and the labour of tracing the fate of individual estates would 
not be compensated by any appreciably greater accuracy. The great extent 
of the district for some years after the cession, combined with the difficulty of 
distinguishing the dates of its gradual dismemberment, and of identifying the 
changes that took place between each parganah, renders a detailed comparison 
of the assessments of each settlement impossible and unprofitable. The greater 
portion of the original district of Et4wa belonged to the provinces ceded to 
the British on the 10th November, 1801. From that date until the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1803, the ceded provinces were managed^ by a temporary commission 
under the immediate control of the Governor-General in Council. In March, 
1803, the Board of Revenue at Calcutta was intrusted with the management of 
the revenue administration of the ceded provinces, and then comprised Mr. T. 
Graham as President and Messrs. B. W. Cox and S. Davis as Members, 
Seven districts were formed in 1804, viz.^ Moradabad, Bareilly, Etawa, Fa- 
rukhabad, Oawnpore, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur, and Mr. W. 0. Salmon was 
appointed first Collector, and Mr. B. Cunynghame first Magistrate of Etawa.^ 
The first settlement was really that for 1801-02, or 1209 fasli^ It was based 

on the demand accounts delivered in by the Subahdar« 

Settlement of 1801-02 A.D. * i. -m . i -r - ^ 

Almas Ah Khan, to the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Board of Commissioners at the cession ; compared with the accounts of the actual 
revenue receipts for the four previous years taken from the offices of the 


’ Board’s Eec., 18th March, 1803, No. 3. » On the 1st August, 180-1. 
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e'haLiciliris and kanungoss and given in by the larger taliikadars, and with the 
reports of surveyors sent in 1809, who collected their information by word of 
mouth from the village accountants and the cultivators. This settlement, 
therefore, does not come into the list of regular settlements, and for the pur- 
instnictioias for fche first poses of the present notice the first settlement is the 
s©itL'menfe, triennial settlement from 1210 to 1212 fadi 

(1802-03 to 1804-05 A. D.) under Regolation XXV.of 1803, which enacted— « 
First, At the commencement of the fasli year 1210, the sdir or miscella- 
neous re vendue of every denomination was to be separated from the mdl or 
land-revenue, and a settlement for the latter only concluded with the zaiiiindara 
or other actual proprietors of the soil on a fixed equal annual revenue for three 
years. S-^.con lh/, The second triennial settlement was to be made on an increase 
of two-thirds of the difference between the annual amount of the first triennial 
settlement and the actual value of the produce of the land at the period of the 
expiration of the said settlement. But this rule was rescinded by Regulation 
V. of 1805, by which it was ordered that the assessment at the second triennial 
settlement should be made at the same sum that was paid by those admitted to 
engage for the revenue at the expiry of the year 1212 fasli, Thh'dly, At the end of 
the sixth year, anewsettlemeBt was to be made with the same persons (if willing to 
engage) for a further period of four years, at a fixed annual revenue formed by 
adding to the annual rent of the second three years three-fourths of the net 
increase to the assets during any one year of that period. The regulation goes on to 
lay down rules for a permanent settlement, and other matters which were subse- 
quently overruled. Where landowners were unwilling to engage, they were 
to receive a naiikdr allowance, and where mortgagees were in possession, settle- 
ment was to be made with them. The owners of subordinate estates were to 
be settled with direct, and where no superior proprietors were forthcoming, 
a village settlement should be made with the mukaddams, pardhans or 
respectable ryots, and in default of them the village should be held in 
direct management. The above summary sufficiently explains the official 
instructions relating to the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12. Talukas 
Sahson and Sandaus were not included in the district at the first settlement 
The revenue for 1801-02 was Ids. 18,68,324, and for 1802-03 was Rs. 28,99,953, 
falling to Es. 28,82,098 in 1212 fasli. The revenue for 1805-06 was Rs. 
25,62,2195 falling to Es. 25,50,443 in 1215 /asR 

Begarding the state of the district during the first two settlements, the 
Collector states that it was thinly inhabited, and although 

1803-1808. , , 1 . I 1 / , , , ? 

he does not say that it had much culturable waste, yet he 

was of opinion that it admitted of much improvement by means of a better sys- 
tem of cultivation and tbe introduction of superior crops. The commissioners 
©f revenue gave it as their opinion that the district contains extensive tracts 

. a 16 ' 
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of waste-laBclj and although it may not have been found practicable to produce 
a crop from it under the ordinary course of husbandry prevailing at present, we 
cannot think that it is altogether incapable of tillage, and believe that it may 
be brought into cultivation by the application of labour and capital’' Mr, Sal- 
mon de^eribed the inhabitants of Stawa, in 1803, as being indigent and rather 
warlike than agricuitiiral, while the incursions of a foreign enemy, interna! 
commotions, and a series of unfavourable seasons prevented or ©becked those 
advances towards a greater state of prosperity which might otherwise have been 
expected, In considering the portions of the district to which the permanent 
settlement might be extended, the Commissioners recommended talukas Sahson,. 
Parihara (Sandaiis), and Kamait, not on account of their being fairly assessed, 
but because of the turbulent cbai’acter of the inhabitants. They write : It 

has been found impracticable to bring the talukadars to obedience without the 
aid of a large military force. To conciliate and favour the refractory is, we own, 
to establish a bad precedent, but principles must sometimes give away to neces- 
sity, and it would not, in our opinion, be wise in this Government to engage 
in a bootless contest for the purpose of establishing a more efSoient authority 
over a small portion of land remotely situated and of little value when the utmost 
success could bring with it neither honour nor advantage.” As early ns March, 
1803, Chhatarsal of Thatiya, who was notorious for his refractory spiril 
during the l^awdb’s government, refused to allow a portion of his estates in par- 
ganah Kanaaj to be attached to Cawnpore, and attempted to evade the assess- 
ment on certain villages of his in Thatiya, It was 
Xhatiya. with difficulty that the Etawa Collector was able to 

make some temporary arrangements. These, however, w^ere of short continu- 
ance, and, in April, a strong military force, under Lord Lake in person, attacked 
the fort of Thatiya, which was surrendered and levelled to the ground.^ The 
cause of the recusancy shown by Chhatarsai was a quarrel between him and 
Udaichaad, farmer of Kanauj, respecting the Rampur estate, which was ultima- 
tely settled with the village proprietors, to the exclusion of both the claimants. 

Raja Ram Bingh, talukadar of Chakarnagar, was the next of the local 
Chakarnagar, Kkeragarh, magnates who gave trouble to the British. He was 
Bhareh, Kamait. convicted of harbouring dakaits and sharing in their 

plunder, and being called upon to appear, fled across the Chambal His 
estate was then . attached, and though offers were made to him of allowing him 
to take possession on his paying up the arrears of revenue due from him, 
he refused to appear, and the estate was put up for farm,^ but the matter was 
eventually settled. Towards the close of the year,^ Hira Singh of Kheragarh, 

^ Board^s Rec., March 29, 1803, No. 2: Ibidf Aprils, No. 2, and April 15, No. 1. ® Jbidf, 

July 12, 1803, No. 2 ; ditto loth, No. 6 ; August 2, Nos. 5-9 ; December 23, No. 78, 

October 7, 1803, No, 4, 


Chakarnagar, Kheragarh, 
Bhareh, Kamait. 
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tlse liead of the Mtistafabad Chauhans, assisted the Marhaitas in the sack of 
Sliikohabad^ and Chhatarsal again took the field with a pliiiidering body ofre*- 
tainerSj levying contributions from the surronnding villages and defying all 
established authority. And not to be behind the remainde’^ of ^ the nobles/ 
the Thakurain of Bliareh raised the standard of revolt The two former chiefs 
were outlawed and the Thakurain’s estate was attached for a short time. Dur- 
ing February, 1804, there was great loss from hail-storms, similar, indeed, to the 
visitation, in 1875, and large suspensions, and oventuaily, remissions of the 
revenue were maded To add to all tliis confusion, the Marliattas and 
Amir Khan made several incursions into the district, and the Grovernment 
acting on the principle that if compensation were granted people would 
be less ready to protect their property, refused to grant any pecuniary 
assistance, and at the same time were unable to spare any troops for the protec- 
tion of the district, Mr. George Birch, an old Marhatta officer, who held 
several villages from Almas Ali Khan, lost all he possessed at the hands of M. 
Fleurj’s Uhlans, who plundered from Shikohabad down to Bela,^ but was ulti- 
mately granted a small pension on account of several villages from wdiich he 
had been dispossessed by the British Government. In May, 1805, Narindur 
Singh, of Kamait, rebelled, and -was expelled, and his taliika was settled with 
the village proprietors in the following year. ^ 

During this time Sadan iSingh, talukadar of Sahiir, did good service both 
in giving advice to the district officers and in raising a loan, wdien the exigencies 
of Lord Lake required money, at an hour’s warning.” He Avas rewarded by a 
pension and the grant of some land. * liis grandson Chhatar Singh is still alive 
and did good serAUceto us in 1857. Udaichand, the farmer of Kan a nj, notwith- 
standing his entirely interested motiAms, Avas of some 

Sadan Singh of Sahar, . *' , p » t-.. . 

service, ihe assessment ot the revenue m jditiiAA^a, 

owing to the preponderance of holders of large estates, Avas not difficult, and 
the process followed made it more easy. Each talukadar Avas called upon to 
give in a rent-roll of his estates, AAdiicli Avas compared Avith the demand obtain- 
ing under the native adminisiratration, and a rough estimate AA^as struck. Those 
who thought it excessiA^e or did not Avisb to pay it rebelled, and AA^ere expelled 
from their estates, which Avere given in farm to a relatiA^e or anj" of the many 
semi-military speculators Avho abounded at this time, and with their follow’’ers 
were able to command respect and compel the payment of some portion of the 
revenue at the point of the lance. Chhatarsal, at last, gave in to Lord Lake^ 
and was allowed to retire to Benares^, and the turbulent trans- Jumna chiefs 
were either sent into exile or compelled to acknowledge the central authority. 

^Board’s Uec., February 7, 1801, No. 23. ^ Ibid^ March 27, No. 4, and November >3, No 44 

^ Jbidf May S8. Ib05, No. 12 ; February 4, 1806, No. 13 ; July .6, 1806, No. 14. ^ 

February 17, 1804, No. L 
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In 1807, PariMra or Sandatis was assessed at Rs. 8,001, and Satsoh al 
Es. 3,001, and both were added to the district. 

It is no wonder that it was sometimes difficult to collect the revenue, and in 
Collector’s descriptionin explanation of the balances of 1804-05 the Collector 
1806-07. writes^ : — 

*'The principal loss is obserrable in the mabala of Fhapbund, Etawa, Lakhna Karbal^ ancS 
Kisganl. The cause of the deiciency in Phaphund is found in the incorrect accounts given in by 
the amil, who during the Nawah’s government, had incorporated with the revenue of the ensuing 
year balances of past years and of takkdvi and other items of nefarious {md) colIeGtion, so' that wheo 
the first settlement was concluded there was an excess of nearly forty thousand rupees annually 
above the actiiai former revenue of the parganah. The malguzars had been such severe suffer- 
ers from this over-assessment, that when I first went into the parganah I could only settle half of 
the revenues, and was obliged to come away leaving above a lakh of rupees uncertam. The esti- 
mated revenue of this year exhibited a deficiency exceeding twenty thousand rupees, and no mal- 
guzars would even engage after such a reduction. It was not till I had. deputed a person who had 
great local knowledge and influence, and till I had repaired to the spot a second tiiiie myself, that 
I could complete any tolerable arrangement of the larger portion of this p.arganah. I am given to 
understand that they were themselves the promoters of this over-assessmcnc, through an inconsi- 
derate rivalship at the time of the triennial settlement, when, in order to prevent other claimants 
from getting the talukas, they offered a much larger sum than the estates could have yielded with- 
out all sorts of oppression and exactions from their tenants. To the same cause is to be attribut- 
ed the greater part of the deficiency in the mahals of Etawa. It is true that there are no outstand- 
ing balances there because the talukadar possessed other means than the hare rents from his 
estate, but on his being invited by me to renew his engagemenfs, he refused on the plea that dur* 
ing the period of the first triennial settlement he and his security had lost nearly thirty thousand 
rupees. The mahal of Kasganj has furnished subject for so many reports to the Board on the ba- 
lance, due from N^har Ali, his subsequent rebellion, and the injury done to the country thereby, 
that the decrease in the balances there will hardly be wondered at/^ 

Again in 1807 the Collector writes : — 

“The assessment of the first triennial settlement was fixed at a comidetable increase of the 
former revenue in some cases tiirougli higher offers made, and in others when from inquiry or 
report certain estates were considered adequate to an inerease. The Board are aware that the 
second settlement was in conformity with the regulations made in all practicable cases with the for- 
mer tenants, -whether zamfndars or farmers who have preserved faith in their engagements at the 
first settlement and at the same revenue. Frequent instances, however, occurred wiiere the for- 
mer tenants would not consent to renew their engagements on account of an alleged excessive 
revenue. In such eases, I caused the lands unengaged for to be advertized ; inviting offers, the accep- 
tance of which naturally rested on the best conditions. In consideration of the times and seison 
of the first settlement, which required such very heavy and general remission, it would have been 
most improvident to have assessed these estates in proportion to the net produce of those singular- 
If unfortunate years ; I therefore imagined that the fairest medium would be found by the offers 
of the individuals who could better judge fromJocal knowledge of the capability of the lands, and 
from whom, by creating competition, the best terms would be secured. I think generally the 
revenue of such estates was by these means sufficiently fairly rated ; in some few instances, from 
malicious or excessive rivalship, the terms were more than the estates could bear, hut Ido not 
think that there were many. I think that the present revenue of this district for this last year of 
the settlement is nearly, if not quite, as high as it can yet bear with regard to the general welfare 
oi the landholders and ryots, and that such as it is, it only requires to be altered and equalized. 

^Board’s Bee., from Collector, January 31, 1806 : Proc., February 21, No. 20, 
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Tile sepatate villas' e s6ttletQent is to the utmost extent of its capability, and in some instances 
higher than it should be. The revenue of some of the large talukas, which was fixed in gross, is 
comparatively too light ; the inctease of their assessment would furnish an equivalent for the 
expedient reduction or equalization oi the revenue of the smaller village estates. I com- 
pute that the average sum of excessive assessment in this district may be about Rs. SO^oOO or 
Rs. 35,000, and that a reduction to that amount in single estates would render the assessment 
equitable and easy throughout the several' mahals— that is, would render the malguzars gener- 
ally satisfied. I have reason to believe that with the exception of the large talukas, whose too 
easy revenue I have before noticed, the individual profit which the smaller malguzars derive 
from their lands, after payment of the Government dues, falls short of ten per cent, on their 
revenue even in favourable years, of which they have not enjoyed many since the cession of the 
territories. This income has not been more than sutiicient for their expenditure; thus their 
cjapital cannot be supposed to have increased yet.’* 

The settlement from 1216 to 121^ fasli (1808-09 to 1811-12 A.D.) com- 
menced with a revenue of Rs. 28,63^511^ which rose 
1809 - 1812 . . 30,04,692 at the end of 1219 fasli, giving an 

increase of Hs. 1,41,181, due to the coatiimed representation of the commis- 
sioners that the revenue admitted of enhancement. Although bad seasons, war, 
and proximity to a foreign and unsettled frontier ought to have borne sufficient 
testimony to the necessity for lenient measures, these silent witnesses were dis- 
regarded, and fiirmiing and a progressive revenue were recommended to the 
Collector for ad option. Mr. Salmon had held the district from the commence- 
ment of our rule, and experience had shown him how necessary it was to proceed 
with caution. He urged on the Board the necessity of discouraging compe- 
tition and extravagant offers,” and says that if he be allowed to follow his own 
discretion he would not listen to any inconsiderate bidders, though there will 
probably be many.” The Board directed him to adopt a progressive revenue 
if he could not get an immediate increase, and in reply he wrote I affirm 
most positively that neither the lands, nor the population, nor the means of the 
district, admit of such a measure.” He could only propose an increase of 
Rs. 47,102, and even then wrote : I confess that I entertain no sanguine 
hopes of any great accession of prosperity to the country from the next settle- 
ment, but desirous of making as much of the existing materials as I could, 
I have uniformly endeavoured in the assessment to secure to the malguzars 
and to Government in an equal proportion the slender pittance reserved to them.” 
In his report^, in 1808, on pargan ihs Lakhna and Etawa he hopes that 
Mr. Salmon’s assess- arrangements for 1216 to 1219 fasU are such 
ment: Paribara. u th:it in commonly favourable seasons the balances 

of revenue wdll never be considerable.” But talukas Sahson and Parih^ra 
were thorns in his side. Both lay beyond the Chambal, and the inhabitants 
were literally Marhattas, many of them being in the service of the Marhatta 
Government, and most of them being better inclined to it than to the British 

i Board’s Rec., Jaunty 1 a, 1808, No, 38. 
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power. ^^Taluka Parlhdra/^ he writes, is enjoyed* by Raja Madlio Singh, 
who has connections with and enjoys considerable possessions under Danlat 
Rao Sindhia. He is reported to be a man of great power, property and influ- 
ence, and is said to have nearly forty forts and fortresses of different descrip- 
tions and about 3,000 fighting men regularly in his pay, besides the vassals of 
all his villages. He never condescends to attend in person or even to consti- 
tute a vakil (or agent) to answer for him at the head- quarters’ office, nor does 
he ever admit the tahsildar or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildar, 
by my express orilers and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct 
and mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has, hitherto, 
realized the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and 
difficulty. Had the regular form of summonses (dastahs) ‘^i\A messengers and 
subsequent processes from the com t com nittees also been adopted, not a cowrie 
of revenue would have been collected or an inch of land possessed, and without 
presuming to judge of military operations, I believe that I may safely say that 
an army of ten thousand men would find it difficult to siilqiigate the country 
completely, and a large standing force would be required to keep it afterwai'ds.” 
The Raja was called upon, as were all the other talukadars of the district, to 
give in an account of the net produce of his talnka from 1213 to 1215 /a^Zz, 
but as was also expected, he neither promised nor performed compliance, and it 
was not considered expedient to urge the requisition further. By intelligence 
secretly obtained, I have reason to suppose that the land-revenue (for he has 
many other sources) of the taluka yields above Rs. 12,000 a year. He pays 
Rs. 8,000 to Government already, and if the principle of assessment adopted 
in other talukas were carried into effect in his estate, he would be subject to 
an increase of about Rs. 2,500, too small a sum, I conceive, to risk the conse- 
quence that would ensue from the attempt.” His prudence w^as imitated by the 
commissioners, who, as we have seen, were willing to appease the great Madho 
Singh by rendering his assessment perpetual. 

Taluka Sabson was equally troublesome. Its position and its people were 

alike in all respects to Parihara, and to add to tho 
Sahson and Kamait. • t i i t i 

resemblance, Kaja Laebbman feingh bore a character 

as bad as Raja Madho Singh, though,” adds Mr. Salmon: — 1 am not 
aware that he is connected with or holds possession under Daulat Rao Sindhia.” 
As the probable increase to be got from this taluka was only about Rs. 700, it 
was resolved to let the assessment remain as it was. To point his argument, 
the Collector quotes the case of Kamait, which — 

** Has already evinced what I have predicted of the foregoing talukas if any innovation be 
attempted. For tw'o years, vzs*, 1210 and 1211/aslz, one anna of revenue was not collected, and 
though I tried every means in my power to conciliate the people, and prevail on the taluka- 
dar, Holland Singh, nothing would avail till I was furnished with a military force in 1805, which 
attacked his forts and expelled him from the country. The Board will probably recollect my 
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a<!dres3 at that time, and I have reason to remember vrell the thankless expedition I iindertook iti 
the hopes of restoring order and providing for the future revenue of Governmenf, in which my 
escort was attacked, some of my servants killed and my baggage plundered, without restitution or 
recognition. A village settlement was at last concluded at the present revenue, and an agent 
appointed to make the collection under the superintendence of the tahsiidar of Etawa. The 
taluka is situated on the opposite bank of the Jumna and extends to the river Chambal ; no country 
can be more wild or better suited to the savage nature of its inhabitants : it is everywhere inter- 
sected by immense ravines, and perhaps hardly a kosot level shore can be found uninterrupted by 
defiles or passes of some sort. Every man is a soldier to the cultivator who with his arms at his 
side cultivates his field. Almost every zaniiiidar has his secure retreat in the ravines Avhere he may 
with ease defend himself against armies. In the Nawab Vazir’s government, Almas Ali Khati 
was wont, as the only means of collecting the revenues, to send annually a force of some thousand 
men. The zammdars remained in their fortresses, and the last resource of Almas was to hum 
three or four villages and to threaten all with the same fate, when some of the heads of the clan 
came forward and adjusted terms. But even that rapacious amil did nut consider it politic to raise 
the revenue of the taluka. None of the zemindars kept patwaris, and when summoned to give 
their accounts, bluntly refused upon that plea, and I did not think proper to enforce the measure. 
Since the restoration of tranquillity to the taluka the revenues have by management and caution 
been realized without balance, but a late occurrence will serve to show how fatally futile it is to 
attempt to force the regulations upon such a set of men, and how’- little the ends of justice or 
policy or the advantage of Government are assisted thereby. A complaint of a criminal nature 
was lodged in the magistrate’s court against a malguzar of taluka Kamait, whose engagements did 
not exceed Rs. 400 per annum. Upon the process of the court being served upon the party, he 
leisurely crossed the Chambal and bade defiance to it. A due return was made to this effect, 
and the magistrate in consequence issued a precept to sequester the estate. The tahsiidar was 
ordered to hold the village in direct management with a suitable establishment. The expense at- 
tending such establishment, of which the number and quality of officers were reported to be 
imperiously and absolutely necessary to the collection of any sum of revenue whatever, nearly 
doubled the revenue of the village, and the peons who were left till the establishment could b© 
adjusted, expecting every night to be cut off, at length refused to continue on that service. The 
taluka of Kamait, if assessed upon the principle generally adopted, might promise an increase of 
between two and three thousand rupees, but far from yielding it, I think the scenes of rebel- 
lion before mentioned would be enacted over again to the loss of all revenue. 1 beg to remark 
with reference to the w'hole district in general, and not exclusively to these two parganahs, that 
it is a prevalent opinion amongst all the tahsildars that applications for the nevv settlement might 
now be accepted without fear, and c-mclusive eugagements entered into as quickly as possible — 
indeed, that such a measure would he most advisable, for with all the precaution that could be 
used, many of the malguzars have obtained indirect information that their revenue will be en- 
hanced* and they will in consequence employ all their art and fraud and intrigue to counteract 
the measure by impoverishing their estates and inveigling away their cultivators ; whereas if the 
applications be accepted promptly, the ryots will not desert so long as the rabi crops are on the 
ground, and whoever bec omes the malguzar of the new^ settlement will find it his interest to 
keep them afterwards by conciliati >n and raanageraent, for such is the state of population that if 
three or four cuUivaters absond their place cannot he supplied, and the land must lie fallow in 
consequence, or the rate of rent become instantly diminished.” 

Like Mr. Newnliam in Aligarh, the Collector of Etawa inveighs against the 
The security-system a seciirity-sjstem which was relaxed in 1817, and shortly 
laiiure. afterwards abohshed.^ He writes that there was much 


i Board’s Bec.j January 22, 1808, bio, SS, 
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difficulty obtaining very responsible security in all cases from the mal- 
giizarsj in consequence of the little consideration had or redress afforded in 
former settlements to sureties. Many men have been ruined, more deeply 
injured, and all thoroughly dissatisfied and discontented with the system 
hitherto adopted and prescribed by the regulations regarding securities-— 
namely, that when a defaulter falls in balance and cannot pay the same, lie, if 
he be found, is committed to jail and the surety is called upon to mnke good 
the amount, to the extent of penalty, in his bond ; this done, the defaulting 
malguzar is released from jail at the instance of the Collector. The dues of 
Government being paid, the Collector will take no further cognizance of the 
case, or award summary justice, prompt as the injury sustained by the unfor- 
tunate surety who is left to prosecute in the court at heavy expenses in the 
first instance for the institution of the suit, and the obtainment of a decree in his 
favour may, if he he fortunate, await him after the expiration of many years. 
Numbers will not prosecute on these terms, and consequently obtaining no 
redress, either tardy or speedy, will likely refuse to become securities at the 
next settlement.” 

These explanations did not satisfy the Board, and Mr. W. Batson was sent^ 

in 1808 to revise the assessment and went far beyond 
Mr. Batson’s revision. , . . , , . . . • i i 13? . n i j 

his instructions by increasing straight orr the demand 

of 1215/«6‘H by Bs. 4,54,316, or Rs. 47,102 in excess of Mr. Salmon’s assess- 
ment. In doing so he caused the hearts of the commissioners greatly to 
rejoice, for they write A.lthoiigh -we have deen?ed it necessary to reduce the 
proposed increase in the larger talukas, we are satisfied that if we could have 
been justified in dispensing with the retention of the talukaclars, the whole of 
the assessment proposed by Mr. Batson would, except in a few" trifling instances, 
where also an alteration in the original assessment has since taken place, have 
been fairly demandable on the principles prescribed for the promotion of the 
present settlement and , could have been realized with ease ^ Since our 
arrangements have been formed with personal reference to the talukadars, and 
under an impression of the impolicy, as well as the probable impracticability, of 
deriving through their agency as high a revenue as, upon the actual resources 
of each individual village, might be expected from each zamiodar directly,® 
we beg leave to suggest that no village allotment of the revenue of the talukas 
be considered final, but that in the event of the future emancipation of any 
of the village zaminddrs, the terms on vrhicli they shall be permitted to hold 
their respective estates immediately from Government be left open to revision.” 

This may be taken as the foregone conclusion on the 
Tlic increase of the re- . ^ 

venue, the sole object in inadequacy ot the Jiitawa revenues already shadowed 

forth in their report on the previous settlement, and 


^ OSlciateB as Collector, Ibid^ 9 , 1 9O8, 


^ The Board estimated the loss at im per cent^ 
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it exhibits little except a warm zeal for the improvement of the revenue. 
The Governor-General approved of the suggestion regarding the adjust- 
ment of the village revenuesj supposing that it shall, on further considera- 
tion, and from the experience obtained in the formation of the settlement of 
other districts, appear to be an object to establish such a rule with a view to 
the eventual increase^ of tile land-revenue.’’ Mr. Batson, undoubtedly, went 
through the laborious ditty of personally inspecting each of the principal 
estates, but he succeeded in arousing the wrath of the taluk adars, notwith- 
standing the remissions allowed by the commissioners. Madho Singh of Sandaiis 
refused to move though he was nominally expelled, and it was only by the us© 
of great persuasion and the personal influence of the jamadar of sawars 
attached to the colleotorate that he left for a time and permitted the establish- 
ment of a police-station amongst the thags and dakaits of his ravine strong- 
hold. Subsequently Madho Singh made overtures for the farm of Sandaus 
and Lakhna, but as he demanded the removal of the police and permission to 
collect the revenue in his own way as coaciitions precedent to his coming to 
any terms, the negotiations came to nothing, and a settlement was effected with 
the village communities which has lasted to the present day,^ 

The promise that was made by Regulation X. of 1807 of a permanent settle- 
tourth settlement, 18:2- based on the revenue inexistence at the expiry 

13 to 1816-17 A.D. ^ tlie third or quartennial assessment was cancelled by 

Regulation IX. of 1812, the Court of Directors havi ng refused to confirm it. The 
latter regulation prescribed a revision of the existing revenue on the principle 
of leaving to the proprietors a net income of ten per cent, on the revenue^ 
exclusive of charges of collection,” and this revenue was to remain fixed for 
ever. But this provision was only to extend to sncli estates as “ might be in a 
sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, and on such 
terms as Government should deem fair and equitable.” For those estates 
which did not come up to these conditions a temporary settlement for three 
or five years was determined on, which was ultimately fixed at five years 
for the wffiole province, or from 1220 to 1224 fadi (1812-13 to 1816-17 
A.D.) both inclusive. This settlemeut was extended for a second five years, 
or to 1229 fasli^ by Regulation XVL of 1816, and then came Regulation. 
VIL of 1822, which extended it another five years, or to 1836-37, when the 
revision under Regulation IX, of 1833 commenced. The fourth settlementi 
or first quinquennial settlement, was made for Etawa by Mr. Batson in. 
the zamindari parganahs, and by Mr. Dawes in the talukadari estates. It 
commenced in 1220 fasli with a demand of Rs. 29,39,540, which in 1224 


^ Here again nothing bat the revenue is thought of, and the rights of the.vilht^c conmiuniiie^ 
are only alluded to as giving hope of some increase* - Board^a Kec . April 9, ms 1? No, i 

May i;, 1813, No. 26 A. 
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rose to Rs, 32j58,976j giving an increase of Rs. 2,54,014,, ,tlie revenue of the 
expiring year of the qiiarfceiinial settlement (1219 fasli)^ which is stated at 
Rs. 30,04,962. Considerable obstacles were opposed to tliose officers by a general 
■.combination of the zamiiidars to lower the cultivation of their lands, and by the 
infinence of the recusant talukadars who remained in undisturbed possession 
during the first year (1812-13), and the settlement appears to have been formed 
without an insight into the fair resources of the several malials. The Board 
accordingly thus express their opinion in regard to the settlement are^ 

in fact, of opinion that no part of the present settlement can be considered ripe 
for permanency. We are at the same time satisfied that both the gentlemen on 
whom the duty devolved have evinced, in the performance of it, every possible 
Zealand industry. But under the difficulties opposed to Mr. Batson, by the 
wilful reduction in the assets through a general combination of the zamindars 
with a view to lower their assessment, the principal part of his arrangements 
has been formed on such terms as could bo obtained without any reference to 
the full value of the lands in other circumstances, nor is it to be expected that 
Mr. Dawes, in the formation of the village settlements of the large taliikas, can 


have accjuired an accurate insight into their fair resources, against the combi- 
nations opposed to him, by the influeDce of the recusing talukadars. Your 
lordship will accordingly observe that in none of the _ settlement accounts has 
any estimate been furnished of the gross produce of the lai^ls, and that no data 
are thereforesuppliedfor judging of the accuracy of the assessment, nor can 
any judgment be formed on a raferouce to the reputed quantity of land in culti- 
vation, as the settlements of different parganahs, and of estates in the same paiv 
gaiiah, will be found to vary from six annas to Rs. 2|- per bigha. The result of 
the collections during the three years which have elapsed of the settlement may 
afford some inference that no material errors have been committed on the score 
of over-assessment, but the total realization of the revenue would be no proof that 
the settlement may not have erred on the contrary side of iinder-assessment.’' 
in March, 1813, we find the Board addressing the Collector in these 
terms We desire to know by what means the 
Assessment breaks down. parganahs of Lakhna and Etawa, with the 

exception of a few estates, have fiilleu under Mtfs management, and this circum* 
stance is adduced as a gfoiiiid for anticipating the non-realization of the 
heavy balance in these parganahs amounting in the aggregate to within a 
trifle of Ss. 90,000. The Board cannot but take this opportunity of cautioning 
you against any inconsiderate and extensive recourse to Iclids management, 
whether in the shape of attachment for arrears, or as a measure of intended 
precaution until the renewal of expired engagements, and to desire that all 
attachments and deputations of sazawals or ainins may be immediately report; 
ed on their taking place, with a statement of the expense for the sanction of 
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the Board. Will, wgard to yonr oBoervatioo Hdt tke cultivates of tl.ese 
argals have W flowed V the oouuiv.uc, of the tahsUdars to »,» FO- , 
Lrie nearly the whole proceeds of the fch.vlt crops, the Board dosne that y ou 
wm 111 on those ofBcers for a Ml erplanatioo of their conduct, and tot you 
will submit tor the consideration of the Board 
have to offer, with your own opiuion on the meiits of it. 
instructions snbse,aenlly issued was that attempts were made 
the demand The revenue of Kamait, Chakarnacfar, Sahson, Dohli-Jakh. , 
p\aphund and Bela wixs raised, whilst that of Etawa and Lakhna was reduce . 

V 1 there were only five villages which were not the property of Gov- 

Irnment; allthe other villages had been sold by auction 

.he Board, order an 

Second quinquentnai set- obtained it and saw difficulties arising on ffil 

Kk "lytoythrowtoblamcntoCoilcctors. IS18 A.I). 

, p -1 roiicrht and attachment and farms for arrears of revenue 

opened with a season of dro damage, and continual 

commenced. The Banjaras passi ^ of collecting the revenue. Za- 

report, were ^[he tab.ldhr,'aud the owners of 

mindars of one-halt of arrears if their enemies’ share were given 

the other half to j,„„i,ed, and the only pi*- 

over to them. HappU) , ^ defaulters’ share, which was bought 

meutawardeawastosalebyauclon oftotop^^^^ 

in by Government and "“rr»nhMthy spirit of competition appeared, and 
of the many cases in w i ^ ,=\notives” Of parganah Etawa, in 1818, the 
^id^’“g,;'’"f^.^2p^eTsive that the retiring farmers might be practis- 
Collector writes . P ^ occasion a defalcation of revenue in the 

ing extortion, wk proprietors, contemplating more advantageous 

.present yearj or that tn p ■ \a ho indifferent as to tli© deteno- 

terms from a progresstve ’ reroval of the raU crops of the past year, 

;t:blto;i“^c^^ 
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every estate in tlie district tlius circumstanced, witli instructions to give me tlie , 
earliest information of any rapacious conduct, and to superintend the cultiva- 
tion for 1225 fadi ; at the same time every encouragement was held out to the 
cultivators.” Finding that many proprietors were backward in presenting their 
applications, the head-men of such villages were invited to receive advances for 
the promotion of cultivation ; all sums thus advanced were, as far as practicable, 
delivered to the parties in my presence, and it will be observed by the proceed- 
ings that such as were unwilling to surrender the management of the land to 
the proprietor ( whose ultimate presence had been stimulated by the prospect of 
reaping the advantage of the head-men’s industry) were allowed to engage for 
the revenue assessed for the present year.” Land was of very little value. 
For Bari, in parganah Lakhna\ one Jhaman Lai offered Rs. 900, or one-half the 
annual revenue, as consideration money for the transfer of the property to 
him,” and his offer was thought so favourable as to deserve the attention of 
the Board. The estate had previously been brought to auction and was bought 
in for Rs. 100 by Government. The general result of the fourth settlement 
shows a decrease in parganah Etawa of Rs. 14,179 for tlie year 1225 fasli, 
but a subsequent increase made the difference between it and the revenue of the 
previous settlement very trifling. The proprietors of forty estates who were 
excluded during the term of the third settlement in consequence of their 
criminal behaviour in reducing the cultivation as well as heavy balances” were 
again admitted to engage on a promise of future punctuality in the payment 
of the revenue, and nearly all the balances due were relinquished. A small 
reduction was allowed in Kamait. In the first division of Lakhna, a reduction was 
allowed in the Baraundih estate, which had much deteriorated, and had been held 
under direct management. The whole of the second division of the same par- 
ganah had also been under direct management, but the assessment was iiphekL 
At the fifth settlement the revenue of Etawa, Lakhna, Phaphiind, and Bela 
Fifth and succeeding ^as slightly increased, and this practically continued 
settlements. unchanged until the revision under Regulation IX. of 

1833, All tliese settlements so called were in reality merely account settle- 
ments,” as they are actually styled in the older records. Balances that had 
accrued were inquired into and provided for, and the books, as it were, made up. 
As Mr. Crosthwaite remarks : — ^‘Tenders were invited and taken for the next term 
of three or five years as they might be. They were as different as possible from the 
elaborate survey and valuation of the land and record-of- rights that is now known 
by the nanio of settlement. There was no measurement, no attempt to ascertain 
what the land was worth, except by inviting competition and obtaining informa- 
tion from the talakadars and Government servants. Regulation YII, of 1822 
made an attempt to change all this and to substitute an elaborate and scientific 
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this regulation was be^na y • afterwards, not one Imndved 

G.bbi..» took »p *« ” i„or.Mingloadof»t ooolo.otod 

villages had been complet^- J ^ ,„cc»si™ bad seasons, 

during the great drought o bv war and by the uneasiness 

attended by the loss oeeas.oned by down to 

caused by rumours of war, whici proven Government was endea- 

learn the lessons of civilisation in accom- 

rouringto inculcate, and w iioi we i e ' ^ veneer was. 

.iJth, district gave in cmpletoly and M 'into am.r. in 

Cnltivation folWed by Eldrva in 1830-31. 

,8!8-29 to 1839-40. Debli-Jakhan and all the remaining parganahs became 

XT. c • -a sv? 1 S-^7-38 In 1840, the outstanding balances 
bankrupt during the famine of 1837 38. -in , seventeen 

amounted to over fifteen lakhs of rupees or J The 

years balances accrued e<inal to more than he opportunity 

Government of the time was strong against ^ ^ 

rpsrsi.nof.h,linll.cnc..nd property. The two l.rp.t, Seh" -n. Dl»- 
^ ^ fb»,-1v ruined and most of the smaller talukas were disposed of. 

Wr<’tr.'la'rr-‘ Wt were R.rn, Borhaddne, and Bh»eh. Ch.nd.n Singh 
^ ."dr whose iatlier’s oood aorvioes wore so leaded in 1808, and whose mcome 
otW, ’'' 7** " reduced to a mere pittance. Ihe 

was oace not les. and .ho neat qnesticn 

.aleof,h.t»lukasd.d «ot ho«..21»rJ ril- 

balances Bv this means the arrears weie Cleat eu on, anu „ 

“a„. fonnerlv hehl by talukarlirs were settled with res, dent v.ll.ge earn n- 
dt'bul lild. rimoved from the position of onWv.tors, and general y m very 
imp^rerish^i oircumetapees. The change tin. effected wm, no small one, and 

“L® Gtbbtrzrtbtd!^ 

M..Gnbb.nslonn. „t 1837-38. The popnlat.on had 

Pettlemeut iw Mr. .,ensibly reduced by death, the village sites were 
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cjiltiratioiij an 1 rents had fallen. Of paroranali Et4>va he writes ! The cleat 
state of the balance colmnn up to the famine of 1245 fasH woiild^ iiiicorrected 
by other sources informationj induce an opinion that the pargaiiah was not 
over-assessed. That such was greatly the case, however, there is abiiodant 
proof in the present depressed condition of . the agriculturists, the parganah 
„ ^ exhibiting a greater degree of poverty and wretched- 

ness among the ryots, of abandoned and ruined 
villages, and vvant of means in the land* holders than any other of the 
settled parganahs save Barhpura (the Jiimna-Chambal duab) : in the extra- 
ordinary balances of the two past (Rs. 1,81,573) and of the present 
year (Es. 45,224 in 1837-38): in the great number of the estates recently 
sold and purchased by Governmont (18 sold and 6 purchased by Govern- 
ment during 18.38-39) ; in the unwillingness of parties to come forward 
to a<;eept transfers for arrear : in the unusually large extent of abandoned 
land (17,453 acres in March, 1840), and in the large number of villages held in 
direct management (49), proved incontestably by a comparison of the former 
revenue with the highest, rent-roll collections wdiere such have been correctly 
ascertained that the average incidence of the revenue on the assessable area 
(Rs. 2-6-li) was greater than the parganah could bear.’^ Of Barhpura he 
writes '^^The rate on the assessable area in Kamait was Rs. 2-9-8, and suffi- 
ciently indicated the exorbitance of the assessment ; 
and the condition of the people was such as might 
bare been anticipated from such a pressure of the revenue. The villages 
were more deserted and the agriculturists exhibited greater signs of impover- 
ishment than in any other parganah.” In Chakarnagar it was found necessary 
to lower the revenue, and in Salison a slight increase alone was attempted; 
In Delili-Jakhan the effects of the famine ^vere less destructive, the 
land-holders w'ere not so generally broken and impoverished, nor were the 
Jabouring classes so ffarfully swept away as in Lakhna and Etawa, still 
several estates were clearly over-assessed, and there w^ere very few in which 
an increase could be taken. In Lakhna reductions were allowed, and of Bela 
and Phaphiiad Mr. Gubbins writes The condition 
Fliaphund and Aum}a. exception of the villages 

of talukas Rum and Dehgaon, was when they came under settlement highly 
deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in the extreme, the 
villages were generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and one-fifth of the 
eultivated area abandoned. This state of things is sufficiently accounted for 
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Farganah Barlapura or 
3umiia*0hjuivbal dui,b, 
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thine, but a flourishing state, and the new assessment gave a decrease of 10 5 

per Bent on the expiring revenue, a relief that was timely and not ex^ne- 

The following was the . distribution of Mr. Gubbins’ a®sfissnrent:-Bela, 

2,11,610 • Phaphund, Es. 1,89,768 ; Lakhna, including 
Dehli-J4khan, Rs. 1,88,568 ; Etawa, Rs. 1,60,54 ; 

Barhpura or JaaibrAst, Rs. 72,825, giving a total of Rs. lo,10 9o8. OvMn„ 
to the destruction of records and the many changes that have aken place m 

Rie distribution of the parganahs, it is very difficult indeed, to trace the -■ 

dividual history of Mr. Gubbins’ assessments. Mr. Crosthwaite^says that 
« the assessment made by Mr. Gubbins was, on the whole, a very fair one. I 
was at first, as might have been anticipated from the state of the country, not 
worked without some little difficulty, but there was no general over-assessment. 
After the mistakes made in distributing the revenue on individual villages had 
been corrected, it was apparently collected without difficulty. Owing to them- 
crease in irrigation and the rise in prices, and other causes, the assessment had 
in many case” become light, and a moderate increase on the whole, notwithstand- 
the reduction of the standard of assessment from 75 per cent, to 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets, was found possible.” 

I now come to the present settlement. The work of inspection preparatory to. 

assessment was not attempted iintd ono-half the distiict 

Present settlement. had been measured. Mr. C. Crosthwaite commenced 

with Phaphund in the cold season of 1869-70. During the following year Pha- 
phiiad was completed, and Bidhuna also by Mr. Crosthwaite, and Mr. Neale in- 
spected Bharthna, and in 1871-72 Mr. Crosthwaite finished Anraiya and trans- 
Jumna Etawa, and the part of Emwa lying within the Duab was inspected by Mr. 
Neale The process of assessment comprised tlie survey ; the classification of soils 
according to the conventional and natural distributions already noted and into 
irri<rated”and dry ; the demarcation of the area of each soil in each village ; the 
ascertainment of the rent-rates actually prevailing, and the correction of these 
for lands held on inadequate rates ; the collection of other data bearing on the 
fiscal history of each village, such as statistics of transfers, rent litigation, well 
capabilities, caste and character of owners and cultivators, former assessments, 
aiid finally, the existing assessment was made. The assessment was made by the 
officers who inspected each parganah. The survey comprised the demarca- 
tion of boundaries, the settlement of boundary disputes^ 
Thesiirtey. and the erection of boundary marks as a preliminary 

measure. Then came Rie interior survey giving each field, its area, occupant, 
rent and position with the maps (shajras) and indices (khasras). These 
were all tested before being accepted, and Were then handed over to the statis- 
tical department, by whom the information required for assessment purposes 
was abstracted. The survey was commenced by Messrs. Lawrence and Neale in 
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1868-69^ and was complbted ia three cold weatlierS; or by 187 0-71 j at a cost of 
Es. 87,7 23j whicli fell at the rate of lis. 159-14-7 per one thousand acres of 
cultivation ; Rs. 126-13-8 per thousand acres of culturable and cultivated lancl^ 
and Rs. 80-11-4 per thousand acres of the total area. 

The results of the classification of soils have already been given, and the 

(Jiaasification and dc- proportion of each placed under the heads of watered 
marcaiiou of soils. The areas of each kind of soil were marked 

off on the village map as each village was inspected, but, as a rule, Mr. Crosth- 
waite prefers a careful field-by^field classification made by a trained subordinate 
agency under the eye of the settlement officer,” which in this case was found 
inconvenient. Mr. Crosthwaite demarcated the natural soils and the gauhdn cir- 
cle, separating in the former the first class manjlia leaving the remainder as 
uparhdr; he then recorded the existing rates for each class and the valuation deduc- 
ed from iiis experience of the rates paid elsewhere. Mr. Neale, on the other hand, 
marked out the gauhdn^ manjha^ and uparhdr^ and then dividing them into plots 
according to existing value and quality , recorded on the map the rates which he 
found prevailing, or which, by comparison with other known rates, he thought 
they ought to bear. The next step was to find the rent-rates which ought to 
be used in assessing these soils. The method followed 
in this district has been for the inspecting officer to 
inquire on the spot from the village accountant, land-holders, and cultivators 
the rent of each field, and if it varied from the average rate, to ascertain the 
reason. Favourable rates are often allowed to relations and dependents of 
the land-holder, or those who have done him service, and in such eases comj)ari- 
»on is made with the rents paid by new men for similar land adjoining, and in 
this way the prevailing rates in each liar or tract for each class of soil are 
ascertained, noted and compared. The Settlement Officer writes: — Villages 
will be found every here and there in which the rents have been raised within 
a comparatively short period. The rates found in such are noted down, and 
when found to coincide with the rates of recent leases in other villages, they 
are accepted as standards. The rates paid in certain villages in each parganah 
become thus marked out as models to which reference can be made. After 
going over a large number of villages in this way, the inspecting officer cannot 
fail to learn the value of land and the difference between the old and the new 
rates. As each village was thus inspected, all other data bearing on its condition 
and character were noted, and when the inspection of more than half a parga- 
nah was over, no doubt remained as to the rates that ought to be adopted for 
each class of soil. Having them in his mind, the inspecting officer during the 
remainder of the work could bring them to the test, comparing them with the 
results of further inquiry, and seeing what the effect of applying them would 
be. Such -was the method adopted in ascertaining rent-rates.” 
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FORM IN WHICH BATxl WERE COLLECTED. 

Having gone so far, English lithographed forms were prepared ana bound 
into volumes for each parganah. In them were en- 
roriTi in which data j-he survey statistics, the soil areas, crop 

werecoiiecacd. population and the like. T!.e 

officer’s inspection note was added, and also an abstract of the village bstory, 
hnaation, ioramr assessments and rentals, transfers, enhancements and the 
recorded n-ntai. The.e d-.ta were then taken up for each e.state, and the reina 

calculated at assumed scil rates was compared with ^ 

rental corrected l‘or lands euluvated by proprietors, lands held free of and 

lands l.eld on division of produce at the average cash rate paid cultivato.a . 
02) the recorded rental of former years. If there was much discrepancy, e 
euhaueements were looked to and the enhanced rate was compared with he 
cid rate, and the area enhanced was taken into consh’eration. Ihe rate paid 
in similar villages possessing similar capabilities were compwed, and due 
adrerieuce was had to distance from markets, cornmi.rucations, caste and 
character of inhabitants. The proposed demand was then determined on. ihe 
result of ihe assessment is .diown in t l.e following statement : 
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Etawa, ... 

2,7^055 3,25,‘2iu:< 6 

15 2 1 

:4 

loj 2 

.0 

G 

1 10 

11 

1 15 

6 


0 

0 

2 

5 

4 


2,U/2i4 2 , 56 , 7:1 6 

7 2 2 

2 

8i S 

1 

2 

G 

1 12 

111 

1 14 

9 

' 2 

10 

8 

2 

13 

3 

PImphu-id, 

1 

1,98,307 1 2,14,130 7 

! 

15 8 2 

2 

4 ' 2 

,5 

7 

1 13 

9 

2 0 

1 

2 

7 

9 

^2 

10 

11 


2,6.V-3i ;bO’,79u|l3 6 8 1 13 6; 2 6 8 I iO 10 I U 7 2 1 12 6 8 


Total. ... i 1,91, SSoji ,2%65f!n 7 2 1 15 6 2 10 S I 11 6, 1 14 6| 2 2 10. 2 6 0 


The new r.s 3 es.<rnents came into force in parganahs Lharthna, hidhuua, 
and Phaphund from 1280 fasli, or 1872-73, and in Etdwa and Auraiya from 
Un/asU, or 1873-74. The following statement shows the official records 
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of demai'idsj collectioos and balances from the year 1860-61 ' to '''the year 
1873-74:— 


, Jmr. 

Deaiand. ^ 

Collections. 

Balan- 

ces, 

Particulars of balanc 

l^eal. 

B. 

Nominal. 

Percent’- 
age of 
balance 
on de* 
maud. .. 

In train of 
liquida- 
tion. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irre- 
cover- 1 
able. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ’ 

Es. 


3860-61, ... 

12,13,834 

12,07,121 

6,713 

6,935 

... 

... 

■ 778 

•55 

1861-62, ... 

12,13,721 

1 12,02,516 

11,405 

30,354 

372 

232 

247 

1 -92 

1862-63, ... 

12,13,344 

12,12,941 

403 

... 


263 

140 

i *03 

18.63-64, ... 

12,01,019 

: 11,99,862 

1,157 


... 

ft 

1,157 

1 -09 

1864-65, ... 

•11,99,747 

11,99,736 

11 

... 

... 

»•« 

1 1 

... 

1866-66, ... 

11,99,539 

11,99,533 

6 

... 



1 6 

... 

1866-67, ... 

1 1,99,534 

11,99,634 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1867-68, ... 

11,99,563 

11,99. 395 

368 

... 


... 

168 

•oi 

1868-69, ... 

1!, 99, 547 

11,73 8 0 

25,667 

25,126 

... 


541 

2*14 

1869 70, .„ 

11,99,500 

1 1,96,760 

2,740 

1,860 

... 


880 

•22 

1870-71, ... 

11,99,493 

11,98,572 

921 


... 

... 

9.1 

*08 

1871-72, 

11,95,053 

11,95,022 

31 

... 

... 


31 

... 

1872-73, ... 

j 12,59,591 

1*2,59,215 

376 


284 

84 

8 

'03 

1873-74, ... 

13,26.198 

13,25,605 

693 

1 *** 
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In fixing the instalments of the land-revenne at the dates mentioned below^ 


Instalments oi land- Crosthwaite has done much to remedy an error 
revenue. continuance and of great magnitude. Not- 

withstanding that the time for the cutting of the crops varies by a month 
between Allahabad and Kohilkhandj the revenue instalments were fixed 
a t the same date for every district in these provinces, and in many places 
the cultivator is called upon to pay his rent before he has a chance of getting 
liis crops to market. He must . borrow if he has no capital, and this simulta- 
neous demand for over one million sterling must, and does, raise the rate of 
interest, so that a loan which could at another time be obtained for 36 per 
cent, can hardly be raised when the instalments of revenue become due at less 
than 72 per cent. This,” says Mr. Crosthwaite, “ is one of the reasons why 
capitalists who lend money are anxious to get landed property. The rent is 
due a month before the revenue, and for advancing the money to themselves, 
in the meantime, they can add on an anna to every rupee. When a cultivator 
has to discount his crops and borrow^ from a money-lender, who is not his 
landlord, he must pay proportionally less rent than he could do under other 
circumstances. but hitherto this change cannot be said to have operated 
to the .advantage of the cultivators. The proprietors still continue to collect 
according to the old times and accounts, and the cultivators are too ignorant of 
their own rights. In time, how^ever, some improvement will take place, ^ud 
tbtf measure must in the end prove beneficial to aU, 


..... 






TENUR^IS. 

Staiente-nt showing instalments of revenue in the Etawa district. 



Instalments. 


Villages. 

Revenue. 

Khar if. 

Babi. 





Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. ' 

6 annas. 10 annas. 


419 

3,15,961 

],!S 485 

1,97,476 

10 „ 6 


... 

... * 91 

67,^10 

42,381 

2'\4 29 

7 n 9 

n 


... }-6 

78,270 

34,243 

44,027 

9 „ 7 



155 

1,14,430 

6 4,3 (->7 

50 i'65 

4 12 



tii»« i 

1 3, 1 30 

3,282 . 

9,8 4 S 

H „ 8 

tt .*• 


lj054 

7pi7,920 

3.68, 9u0 

3,68,950 

I rupee, 

* 6e« 

... 

... 1 

130 

... 

1 30 



Total, 

... I,^!l3 

13,27,651 

6,3!. .7 8 

6,95,933 


Of the 1,813 malials or estates in the district, the very large proportion of 

1,321 are held in zammdari tniare, 433 in pattidari, 

Tenures. ’ . . 

and 55 in bhdyachara. The general nature of these 

jieiiures have already been explained,^ and their distribution is as follows 


Bhdyachdra. 


Pattidari. 


Zaminddri. 


Parganah, 


Sharers. 

Area. 

C) 

?s 

c 

o 

> 

0^ 

PI 

[ Number. | 

Sharers.. 

Area. 

CJ 

P 

a 

QJ 

0) 

C3 

<Zi 

g 

53 

Sharers. 

( 

Area, 

,i=i 

cy 

0) 

PC 

Total mal a 



Acres. 

Rs. 



Ar.res, 

Rs. 


xicres. 

Rs. 


Bidhuna,... 




92 

2,865 

66,673 

93010 

252 

6*29 134,583 

1.63.:01 

844 

Ei4wa, ... 

16 

1,167 19,949 

19, no 

{05 

2,448 

85,950 

I,00,7b0 

27 1; 

7:^6 167,t>93 

! 2,05 ,330 

39S 

Phaphund 

3 

139 709 

1,130 

66 

1,183 

33,500 

4 9,860 

275 

522 113,770 

1.63,140 

S44 

Bartbna,.. 

IS 

779 29,705 

23,480 

73 

842 

61,335 

73,804 

294 

66) 175,76.3 

•-i,03 oOti 

3S6 

Attrai^a,... 

18; 

1,777 -26,2 0 

14,420 

97 

1,367 

55,159 

79,480 

233 

■ 

418 1 15,850 

i, 36,860 

348 

Total, 

55 

3,862 7e,603 

i 

58,l4oj 

I 

133 

1 

8,70s| 

3,02,617 

3,96,914 

1,325 

2,956 707,669 

■8,72,597 

1,813 


In the estates, the average number of co~ sharers to each inaluil, 

taking the whole district, is 20 ; their average holding 34*76 acres, and tba 
average revenue paid by each is Rs. 45-9-6. In the zaminddri estates there 
are only two sharers in each estate, with an average of 239*39 acres to each 
sharer, who pays an average of Rs. 295-3-1. The hh.dyacMra estates are very 
mimitely sub-divided and show as follows : — 


Average 

revenue* 


Bharilina, 

Auraija, 


Rs. a. p. I 

4a 38-13 30 2 3 I Etiiwa, 

99 14-77 8 1 10 Whole district,... 

^ Gazetteer, II, 222. 
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Rs. u, p. 
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17-09 

16 6 0 
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'For tbe wliol'e district there are 15,523 co-sharers, holclisig ' an area of 
1,086,879 acres, and paying a revenue araonnting to Rs. 13,27,651, giving 
eight sharers to each estate and 70*01 acres, paying a laTid-revenne of lls» 85-8-6^ 
to each sharer. 

The bliayachara tenure is of the form known as ^kahzawdrj^ where each 

one’s holding is the measure of his interest in the 
Biiaj’acliara tenures. . . 

estate, irrespective of the share to wliich he may be 

entitled by ancestral right The fourteen acres of land possessed by a sharer 
in parganah Auraiya will only^give half that area of land fit for cultivation, 
and the consequence is that the sharers are miserably poor and in debt, and their 
shares are mortgaged in whole or in part to the village Baniya or some co- 
sharer who is better off. Many of those indebted have to seek eniplojmient 
elsewhere, and emigration seems to be the only remedy for the existing state of 
things. If the whole of the revenue exacted from each sharer, amounting on 
an average to only Re. 1-4-0 per month, ware remitted, it would hardly suffice 
to feed one additional mouth. Mr. Crosthwaite writes of these villages in the 
following terms “ In accordance with the principle laid down by the Grovern- 
ment, villages of this sort have been leniently assessed. But I am inclined 
myself to doubt the wisdona.of that policy, and to think that it would be better 
by firmly raising the demand to the full standard to teach these communities 
that the land can only support a limited number, and that they must seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. The cultivation in these villages is perhaps more care- 
fully and laboriously carried out than elsewhere. Curiously enough, most of 
them He in the very worst parts of the district, in tlie Icarkha ravines, and in 
the country on the right bank of the Jumna. Where the number of co-sharers 
is not verv large, each co-sharer is better off than tlie ordinary occupancy 
tenant ; but where the increase of population has been great, the poverty and 
wretchedness exceed that found among the mere cultivators. Tlie name of 
zamindar and the repute of owning a share enables a man to borrow, and induces 
liim to cling hopelessly to a patch of land which can never be made to support 
his family. I can find no traces in these villages, wdiieh have been styled with- 
out much reason little republics, of any sort of self- govern meni The real 
master is the patwari. Generally illiterate themselves, they are quite unable 
to arrange their own accounts or to apportion among themselves the charges 
under the head of village expenses, or the profits from the common land. The 
himherdars, unless they happen to be men of superior character and intelligence, 
liave little influence. Nor is there any vestige, so far as ray experience goes, 
of any village council of elders ov 'pancMyat for the management of their affairs. 
The collection of the revenue from such villages is very difficult, not only from 
the poverty of the co-sliarers, but from their number and the difficulty of bringing 
them together and making them understand the accounts. Squabbles arise from 
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I 

I 

i 


mnnj causes, siicii as the breaking up of waste land by some of the co-sharers, 

Joss of land by dilnvion from some holdings, and its accession to others, and the 
like ; and not unfrequentiy it takes weeks to settle matters and to get in the 

Governmeni revenue,” 

Including the revenue-free villages held by Jaswant Edo, there are alto- 
gether 701 villages, or 33*26 of the total area of the dis- 
Castes of proprietors. Brahmans. Rajjjuts hold 507 villages, or 

34*83 per cent, of the total area ; Kdyaths 6'86 per cent., and Baniyas 3*54 
per cent. Thus these four classes amongst them hold 78*49 per cent, of toe 
total area. Amongst the Brahmans are to be found the largest owners, men 
who have by trade or usury amassed great wealth, which they have invested 
in land ; amongst them too are the most unscrnpiilons of the new land-owners 


■m 


!i 


and those who have done most to oust the old proprietors. The Rajputs, on 
the other baud, belong, almost to a man, to the old agricultural community, and 
Mr. Crosthwaite says— 1 do not remember a single instance of a Rajput whoso 
original trade or profession was commerce or money-leiKling and w’ho acc[U!red 
land by purchase.” The following statement gives the particulars of caste for 
the whole district : — 



Caste. 


Number of 
villages. 

! 

Number of 
sharers. 

Area held in 
acres. 

Percentage 
of area on 
total aiea 

Kevenu© 

paid. 








Es. 

Brahman, 



6?^5 

3,389 

361,496 

33*26 

4,58,420 

liajj ut, 



£07 

6,i97 

378 i0 7 

34-83 

3,98,5 >5 

Kayath, 



150 

90 1 

i4..102 

6-86 

1,07,310 

Marwari, 



7 

10 

4,166 

0*38 

7,490 

Baniyn, 

• •• 


77 

119 

S 8.423 

3*54 

68,140 

Khatri, 


*•* 

£4 

58 

12.006 

1*11 

19,3:0 

Bhaf, 

• • • 


3 

69 

6v2 

0 06 

1,270 

Btiira^i, 


... 

S 

2 

1,459 

0*13 

520 

Goshain, 



1 

1 

148 

0*.' 1 

Rev emie* free 

Ahir, 



24 

128 

6,412 

0*59 

8,270 

J at, 



1 

1 

2.’i5 

0-0 '1 

400 

Lodha, 


... 

1 

1 

114 

0-01 

800 

Kachhi, 

• •• 


1 

S 

62 

o-oi 

130 

Mahajan, 

i«i* 


3 

10 

2,177 

0-20 

2,330 

Musalman, ... 


48 

200 

19,3.56 

1 78 

24,076 

Namerous castes. 


262 

4,266 

175,660 

16*16 

2,41,069 

Jaswant 

free). 

Rao (revenue 

16 

88 

11,464 

1*05 

21,340 


Total, 


1,813 

15,r,23 

1,086,879 

100 

13,48,990 


The following statement show^s the alienations that have taken place during 


Alienations during the 
past seUIement. 


the CAirrency of the past settlement in the whole dis- 
trict, as far as they can be ascertained, and is divided 



! 1 

m j 








SS(). eta'aya bistrict. 

into decade?, giving for each, decade tiie price per acre and the revenue per 


Mode of transfer. 


1 st dteoMi 


Becuiid decade. 


Third decade. 


Tout!- 



Forced 

sale. 

Private 

sale. 

Mort- 

gage. 

Forced 

sale. 

Private 

sale. 

iMort- : 
gage. 

Forced 

sale. 

Private 

sale. 

■■ ■ 1 

l^fort- 

gage. 


Area in acres, 

62,271 

68,014, 

3,783 

RS. 

10,552 

19,675 

12,484 

11,631 

6 ■ ,023 

16, ,560 

267,843 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R^. 


Rs. 

Ms. 

11 s. 

Total price, 

I,S8,7'J(I 

2,'l6,5Kn 

11,323 

4lj2S0 

1,15, 4!)7 

38,eci 

65,!*77 

5. 16, 190 

1,-3,962 

1,370.6-18 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.',Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, yt. 

Ms. a. p. 

R-^. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Fis, a. p. 

R'J. a. p. 

R'. a. p.. 

Price per acre, 

3 0 6 

3 9 3 

3 12 9 

3 14 7 

0 13 11, 3 0 9 

0 10 9 

8 13 1 

6 1 i 1 1 

5 1 5 

RS. 

Rs. 

i Rs. 

R.<. 

Rs. 

R,.'*. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Eevenue, 

89,608 

90,293 

5,726 

11,881 

20,937 

16,W5 

11,01 2 

S(;,S24 

1 24,001 

3.63.6 ;7 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. y. 

Rs. a. r. 

'R.s. a, r. 

Rs, a. }'. 

Ms. a, p. 

Rs. a. p.' 

Rs. a. ]K 

Rerenue per acre, 

1 1 0 

1 1 1 

1 9 10 

12 0 

1 8 '-I 

115 1 

1 3 3 

1 5 2 

l 8 0 

1 5 8 

Areci of whlcli prices un- 
known, acres. 

23,988 

1 17,953 

3,511 

1,488 

4,131 

j 489 

766j 

1.445 

153 

53,924 

Total area alienated, 

86,259, 86,917 

7,294 

I2j040 

23,8061 12,973 

12, SU 

63,368 

16,713 

321,7.:7 


From tlie «bove figurevS it will be seen that tbe great mass of the transfers 
took place during tbe first decade, or 180,470 acres, against 141,297 acres in tbe 
succeeding twenty years. Tbe cause of this abnormal movement in the 
ownership of land is not difficult to ascertain: tbe district bad not recovered 
from the effect of tbe famine of 1837-38, tbe sales were for tbe most 
part of villages the arrears on which bad acerned prior to Mr. Giibbins’ 
assessment, and which bad been bought in by tbe Government at a prior 
sale^ or the sale of which was recommended by Mr. Gubbins for arrears still 
due on account of the famine balances. Some of the forms on account of 
arrears during tlie first decade ore also to be explained in this w^ay. Most oftli(3 
villages too -wbicli had formed portions of the taliikasthat were broken up at 
tbe settlement w^ere bought in by Government and farmed for a time, and then 
sold by auction, and in those settled with the village proprietary bodies, tlie 
newness of their position and their ignorance of its responsibilities frequently 
led to the accrual of balances w’hich were only met by transfers fora period or sale. 
In nearly all these cases the cause of transfer must be sought elsewhere than in the 
pressure of the assessment, which appears to have been fair all round, and in some 
places, notably the trans-Jumna villages, exceedingly light. The state of the 
country, suffering as it was from famine and unequal assessments, and the changes 
caused by the breaking up of the large falukas, must be debited with any 
difficulty found in collecting the revenue during the first ten years ; and as 
soon as the mistakes made in distributing the revenue bad been corrected, and 
the people had become accustomed to tbe new state of things, this difficulty 
ceased. As early as the second decade, the settlement of rights, the increase in 
irrigation, the rise in prices, the increased competition for land as an investment 


1 For the parganah details see the Farganah Notices. 
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Ivy- eapitalisfcs,— all coutributed to raise the price of land; and the average 
})rice per acre of land at private sales rose from Es. 3-9-3 per acre to lis, 
5-13-11 in the second decade, and to Es. 8-13-1 in the third decade. The 
history of prices in the Aligarh district has been very much the same, and 
•when all the districts of which records reiiicain have been examined, I do not 
doubt but that we shall be able to formulate the principles underlying these 
facts. Notwithstanding the changes it brought about, or helped to ripen, the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was of incalculable benefit to the 
district: before it was brought into operation, lands and rights had no assign- 
able value, and men were even found unwilling to take upon themselves the 
duties fiiul liabilities of proprietors, but this curious state of things disappeared 
with the settlement: and though mistakes were made, as a whole it, showed an 
ever strong desire to protect the rights of even the weakest, and that this 
desire was not alwavs frnctuous in action is due to the ditficnlty of attaining 
to the perfection of knowledge of all matters connected with the assessment 
of a large district, and not to a want of care and attention on the part of the 


assessors. 


It is only right to give the remarks of Mr. Neale, late ’Assistant Settle- 

nieiit Officer in the district, on these alienations, 

Mr. Nea’e on alien- He thinks that the ex[)hination of their number and 
ations in Etawit. i ^ 

fVei|oeiicy is to be iound in the general ciiiiracter ot 
the history of the district, the existence of a very few important zan.i.idars, 
and a large miniberof poorer pvoj-rictors. “ hat could then, writes he, be 
expected under the pressure of a famine, or when individual large talukadars per- 
sisted in reckless extravagance, but that the wealthier trading classes, or those 
allied to them, alive to the probable rise in value of the commodity, should step in 
and outbid the traditionary owners of the soil ? If the circumstances of a rise 
in the price of land in India is hailed with satisfaction as a sign of political 
prosperity, it should not be forgotten that it presupposes persons able to pay 
that increased price. The last estate sold here in the midst of the present 
settlement proceedings, to., in 1872, fetched Es. 22 per acre, or about 24 
years’ purchase of the revenue. Who could pay this but a wealthy trader? 
Are the old landlord class, never producing, but always consuming, likely to 
keep pace with these enormous strides in price ? It seems to me, therefore,- that 
the expediency of putting the muzzle on the Baniyas and the kindred classes is 
d^'nlitful. ' That other party should have every opportunity of reflection before 
tbev part with their ancestral acres, and every opportunity of coming on 
pQual terms into the contest, for it is another matter. Again, as far it goes, 
the past of Etawa does not, I think, support the doctrine that the alienation 
of lands into the hands of strange unaccustomed classes is nece.ssarily fraught 
with political danger. In the mutiny our chief enemies here were the Lluru 
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liaja and the Raja of Chakarnagar* One was a landlord of the ancient Sen gat 
elan ; the other of the almost equally ancient Chaiihan. Both had recently 
received signal hwonrs from our administration. The father of the Uuru 
Baja had been restored to his raj in place of an illegitimate n3iirj)er at the be- 
ginning of the settlement ; and the change from extreme poverty to so com- 
paratively splendid a position so affected him that he literally died of joy. Hia 
son actively rebelled against us, and finding the chances of war against him, 
poisoned himself, believed to have clone so. The Raja of Chakarnagar 
was assessed at last settlement with a lightness which was then notorious, and 
which has now been fully confirmed by the large disproportion apparent be- 
tween the existing rentals and the revenue, and he was the friend arid fiivonrito 
of the district officers. In contrast to these instances we have that crowd of 
less important zarni idars whom Mr. Hume mentions, numbers of whose estates 
have fallen partly or temporarily into the Banijas’ and outsiders’ hands; and at 
the head of them, Raja Jaswant Uao, nearly all whoso ancestral property had 
been, as the natives call it, parted into shares and hopelessly alienated from 
bis ^ami] 3 ^ These facts, I think, speak for themsHlves.” 

Both the arguments used by Mr. Neale and the facts urged in support 

Fncts about Raru and of them are open to grave objections. The account 
Cbakantagiir, given of the Rum family on a previous page will 

show that the Rnrn Raja had little cause to be grateful for the treatment ho 
liad received at our hands. Natives do not, as a rule, distinguish between the 
aetion of our courts and the orders of G overrunent, and there can be little won- 
der tliat, in 1857, Rao Fateh Singh should have forgotten that the Lieutenaiit- 
Oo vernor and the exocntive were not to bo blamed for the evil results of an appeal 
to the Fri\T Cciiinci], For nearly a quarter of a century Himanchal Singh, the 
father of Fateli Singh, litigated his claim to the Rum estates. In 1813, he 
lost his suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly and appealed to the Privy 
Council. In 1834, the Council decided against all the claimants, and the 
whole estate lapsed to Government. The unfortunate claimants,'’ writes 
Mr. Crosthwaite, were literally Imnted down to pay the costs of the Privy 
Council — -about £1,500, The ancestral castle (jf tiie family at Sauraiya was 
pulled clown, and the bricks arid timber sold by the Collector at the suit 
of the Hon’ble Company. At the lust settlement, Himanchal Singh was 
afraid to show his face in British territory, and was a penniless vagabond* 
Mr. Gubbins gave every village to which any sorb of claim could be put forward 
chiefly to the })riests and retainers of the family. The residue, to which no 
claimant could be found, was restored to Himanchal Singh, who died almost 
immediately^ after and was succeeded by bis young son, Fateh Singh.” The 
latter nafuraliy took the first opportunity he could to recover his property. In 
Chukarnagar, too, the Raja had 35 villages, out of which 23 were settled with 
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tlie village communities^ apparently with the consent of the Baja ; 
writes Mr, Crosthwaite, from what I know of the feelings of men of his 
dassj I am sure that necessity alone induced him to assent. In 1857 he at 
once rose against uSj and was followed by many of the men in whose favour Mr. 
Gubbins had ousted him.” liao Jaswant Eao lost land and rnoney at our 
liandsj but preserved his influence over his old tenantry and clan. That lie 
used it for our advantage in 1857 is ascribaMe rather to his acuteness and fore- 
sight than to any gratitude or affection he felt for ns. If we had treated him 
with real generosity^ he might not perhaps have helped us more loyally 
(for he never w^avered)^ but he would certainly have given no more effectual 
aid.” 

In a note on these transfers given elsewhere,^ Mr. Neale makes siibstan- 
^ tially the same statements with reference to the above- 
mentioned Rajas, and adds: — ^^The Baniyas and Ma- 
iiajans, one and all, came forward with money and assistance (in 1857). Nor, 
so far as 1 know, is the general feeling of the district comparatively bad or 
mistrustful of the Government : it is not conspicuous for crime or for 
litigation. The cultivating body are, as a rule, poor ; but they are no richer 
in villages owned by men of their own class than in villages owned by 
aliens, and their condition is probably but the natural effect of the character 
of the soil, which is itself poor. On the whole, then, it seems hard to 
say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the transi- 
tionsofland from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered, or what especial benefit, ex cept to individuals, 
is to follow from abruptly checking the current of the change.” Compare 
with this the following words of Mr. Hume in his report on the mutiny : — 
Give the Rajputs and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes, 
free from those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer, 

Mr. A. 0 . Hume’s opinion. will fight for the Government under whom 

they are well off. Tax the Baniyas, Kayaths, 

. bankers and such like, w^ho, growing rich by the pen, oust their betters 
from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wdeld a 
sword either to protect their own acquisitions or aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.” Mr. Crosthwaite also writes: — I can safely 
affirm that none of the large money-lending landowners, although they 
possessed twenty times his landed property, and a hundred times his 

^ , wealth, gave or could give us a tittle of the help 

Mr. Crosthwaite on om* t . r.- i t, • < • 

Baniya policy. tnat ttao Jaswant feingh gave. It is easy to sneer 

at ^ pleasure-seekers or decaying families immersed 

in debt, and t o say that we want active landlords, able and willing 

^ To Board, NO. 649. of July I2th, 1S73. 
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to support their tenants.’ But there are times when the Government needs 
the help of men who are respected and looked up to by their own classj, 
and who are followed by the men of the classes below them. The men 
who helped us in Etawa were such men. Of . none of them could it be 
truly said that he -was a pleasure-seeker. But of some of them it might 
be said that they Avere decayed and immersed in debt, but owing chiefly 
to our measures and our policy.” Mr. Neale seems to be of opinion that 
the money-lending zamindars treat their tenants as well as the old heredi- 
tary zammdars do. In his report on the Bharthna parganali in 1871, Mr. 
Neale says, speaking of this class : — They are, hoAvever, always ready to 
make advances at from 24 to 30 per cent., sometimes to 36. They seldom or 
never resort to the courts, and are always ready to renew the loan at com- 
pound interest. Both the parties speak of this system with equal freedom ; 
the tenant admits with indifference that his utmost efforts can never relieve 
him altogether, and that it merely depends on a good or bad harvest whether 
he is a little more or little less in debt than before. How his account stands 
he does not pretend to know, for he cannot read. The profits accruing to 
zamindars Avho combine usury Avith farming is thus enormous ; and if the 
usurer is a distinct person, the result is the same for the cultivator. The mass 
of the profits of his cultivation goes in interest, especially as accounts are set- 
tled in kind at harvest. The money-lending zamindar thus gets grain cheap 
and keeps it till the market rises ; and the tenants, as they say of themselves^ 
‘areas ants beneath the foot of an elephant.’ ” This is Mr. Neale’s own des- 
cription of the money-lending landlord. During thirty years, 21 per cent, 
of the -whole district of Etavra has passed into the hands of men of this class. 
And yet, according to Mr. Neale and those who hold with him, “it seems 
bard to say in AA^hat respect a district which is a marked instance of the tran- 
sitions of land from the hereditary classes of land-oAAmers to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered. Fev/ unprejudiced minds AAnll be found to adopt 
such a conclusion. And I can only hope that if Government does not devise 
some measures to preserve the mass of the people from such a life of slavery 
and oppression, the people will soon learn to help themselves. But if our Jats 
and Rajputs are driven to unite in their own defence and rise against their 
landlords, they AAnii hardly be quieted by a proclamation and a feAV policemen ^ 
like the people of Pubna.” 

We next come to the influence of these transfers on the caste and 

Transfers chiefly from of tile proprietary body. The following 

agricultural to non-agricui- Statement shows that betAA^eeii 1840 and 1870, the 
tural classes. proportion of land held by the n on-agricultural 

classes has increased from four to twenty-five per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. 
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Statement of Transfers of Land from Agricultnrah to Non-^agncuUufal Classes 

from 1840 to 1870. 


Kame of parganah. 

Total area paying 
revenue. 

Deduct area, if any, con- 
fiscated for rebellion. 

Hemaining. 

Year. 

Area occu- 
pied by 
agricultu- 
ral classes. 

Per cent. 

•Area occupied by non- 
agircultural classes. 

M- ' 

■ Pm 

Etawa, 

Acres. 

145,870 

Acres. 

Acres. 

145,870 

1840 

Acres. 

124,109 

85 

Acres. 

21,761 

■15.' 

Bharthim, 

133,627 

• • * 

133,627 


124,276 

93 

9,351 

7 

Bidhuna, 

91,316 


91,315 

?> 

89,863 

88 

1,46 2 

2 

Phaplidnd, 

77,382 

««« 

77,382 

70,108 

91 

7,214 

9 

Auraiya, 

98,595 

... 

98,595 

>) 

87, J 17 

88 

11,478 

12 


646,789 

... 

5,46,789 

1840 

496,533 

96 

51,256 

4 

Etawa, 

U6, 870 


145,870 

I860 

109,082 

74 

36,788 

26, 

Bharthna, 

133,627 


133,627 


I 10,285 

83 

23,342 

17': 

Bidhuna, 

91,315 

t'tit 

91,315 


87,103 

95 

4,212 

5-. 

Bhaphund, 

77,382 

... 

77,382 


65,740 

85 

11,642 

15, 

Auraiya, 

98,596 

... 

98,595 


82,794 

84 

15,801 

IS 

1 

646,769 

... 

646,789 

1S50 

455,004 

83 

91,185 

17 

Etawa, 

145,870 

S,628 

144,342 

I860 

100,458 

71 

4%8S4 

29 

Bharthna, 

147,279 

6,426 

140,854 

j> 

106,553 

75 

34,296 

26. 

Bidhuna, 

106,793 

8,962 

97,831 

90,132 

93 

7,699 

7. 

Phaphuud, 

86,0. 9 

1,820 

84,209 

>» 

70,468 

84 

13,741 

16 

Auraiya, 

109,052 

2,263 

1 .1 06, .789 

5 1 

86,112 

81 

20,677 

3 9 


595,023 

20,998 

1 

674,025 

1 1860 , 

463,728 

79 

120,297 

21 

Etawa, 

144,342 

1 

aos 

144,342 

i 

1870 j 

95,893 

66 

! 

1 

48,449 

34 

Bharthua, 

140,854 

... 

140,854 


95,856 

68 

44,998 

32 ■ 

Bidhuna, 

97,831 


97,831 

!P I 

i 

89,888 

92 

7,943 


Phaphund, 

84,21.) 9 


84,209 

66,031 

80 

18.178 

£0 

Auraiya, 

106,789 

_1*A_ 

106,789 

” J 

81,742 

76 

i 26,047 

24 


674,025 

... 

574,025 1 

i 

1870 1 

429,410 

75 

144,616 

25 


The first point noticeable is the comparative amount of transfer in eacli. 


parganah respectivelj. Etawa and Auraiya start with the largest proportions 
of non-agricultural land-owners, Etawa maintains this position up to the end 
ofthe three decades j but Auraiya gives place to Bharthna. Phaplmnd oecir,.ies. 
the middle place and Bidhuua still heads the agricultural side. Mi\ Keale thinks, 
that these results flow naturally from the history and character of the respect- 
ive tracts. Etawa and Auraiya have always been-the chief seats of trade and, 
traders in the district. It was convenient and lucrative to own land in the 
neighbourhood of these places, so the Baniyas and hangers-on about British and 
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native rulers bouglit it, Bbjvrthna, on the otlier hand, wliich is a long strip 
rimning down the middle of tlie district from north to south, never contained 
any important towns. Lakhna was, it is true, the seat of the deputy of the 
Oudli governor, but the place was no more a mart than Balmoral, Hence, thirty 
years ago, the non-agricultiiral element made itself but slightly felt in Bhartlina, 
and there were not ten thousand acres held by outsiders, but after the 
settlement, a powerful set of circumstances completely changed the character 
of the tract. Rao Khanian Singh’s estate was brought to the hammer, and, at 
the same time, two land speculators appeared who bought up every acre they 
(!Oul(l. The remains of other large estates originally owned by the Takhraopur 
Brahmans also came into tlie market, besides many separate villages and shares 
ill villages. In ten years’ time the percentage of non -agriculturists rose from 
7 to 17, in the next decade it became 25, and it now stands at 32. If the 
last settlement were to blame for this, so also w^ere the men and the circumstances 
of the time. Eao Khaman Singh, for instance, was a hopeless spendthrift, 
})erfectly reckless where his property went to, only determined not to retrench 
or to take trouble. The Takhraopur Brahmans were also a set of thriftless, 
indolent Brahmans, and Eao Duniyapat again was an absentee at the court of 
Lucknow. Then again the great famine had first desolated the country. Active 
landlords, able and wdiling to support their tenants, were wmnted, not pleasure- 
seekers or decaying families immersed in debt. 

The facts are not quite correctly put by Mr. Heale. E4o Khaman Singh’s 
property was sold before the settlement and belonged to Government in 1840, 
who settled the villages of which it was composed wdth tlie resident communities. 
Only a few villages, for which no claimants could be found, were sold by auction, 
and a few villages that remained to Eao Khaman Singh were sold, after his 
death, by auction for debt. Similarly, the transfer of Rao Diiniyapat’s property 
took place before the settlement. With regard to Phaphund, Mr. Keale tiiinks 
that the retarded spread of the non-agricultoral community is due to the remo- 
val of the residence of the Oadli amil, and its being no longer the seat of 
government. It has no natural attraction for trade or wealth and is yearly sink- 
ing in importance, but neither had Eharthna, yet the non-agricultural element 
there is only second to Etawa in importance. Similar reasons are assigned for 
the small proportion of outsiders in Bidhtina. Mr, 0. Crosthwaite believes the true 
reason for this state of affairs to be that in Bidliuiia and Phaphiind, property 
is much in the hands of small holders who cultivate their own land and enjoy 
a fertile soil and abundant irrigation, and many of whom date their acquisition 
of proprietary rights from the time of the breaking up of the Eiiru and other 
estates by Mr. Gubbins. Accidental circumstances also lead to the increase of 
transfers. When a money-lender once gets a footing in a neighbourhood, he is 
sure to go on extending the circle of his acquisitions. Thus in Bharthna, no 
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doubt, one cause of the numerous transfers was the accident that the Ohaube 
family of And^wa were residents in the parganah and laid themselves out for 
transactions of this kind.” Altogether the change from the old land-owners 
to the new has been very considerable, and is to be deprecated both politically 
and economically. The new men, as a rule, are mere usurers extracting the 
last farthing from the land and from the people and giving nothing in return. 
They care less for improving their estates than the old class, and look on their 
tenants as so rnuny slave entitled merely to food and clothing sufficient to keep 
them alive. 

Taking the total area, the occupancy returns showlh24 per cent, held by 
Distributioa of the total proprietors as seer, 57-04 per cent, by tenants with a 
right of occupancy, and 23*15 per cent, by tenants-at- 
wiil. Besides this, 6' 95 per cent, is field free of revenue and 1*51 per cent, is 
occupied by groves for which rent is paid. The following statement shows the 
distribution and area of each class of holding in each parganah: — 


Parganah. 

Seer. 

Occupancy 

tenants. 

Tenants-at-will, 

1 

Malikana area. 

cS 

Q> 

U 

«S5 

CJ 

« 

i 

O 

!=i • 
i=I 

CD 

> 

cu 

pq 

Groves, 

Kegistered free of re- 
Ycniie area. 

Total area. 

ee 

<u 

< 

Percentage. 

Area. 

• 

Percentage. 

Area. 

Percentage. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


A cs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Auraiya, ... 

18,410 

16‘53 

60,4-1 9 

64-29 

•27,007 

24*26 

212 

4,753 

237 

282 

111,350 

Bharthna, ... i 

14,542 

10*02 

69,168 

47-67 

.38,300 

26*40 

86 

5,510 

5,90! 

11,571 

145,078 

Phaphund,... 

7,038 

862 

55,78 1 

68-32 

13,984 

17*13 

77 

3,322 

339 

1,104 

81.645 

Bidhuiia, ... 

1 11 ,0(92 

11-65 

64,777 

68*01 

12,140 

12-75 

47 

3,768 

1,269 

2,155 

95,248 

Etawa, 

13,550 

9*55 

77,901 

54 92 

41,730 

29*42 

141 

7,049 

94 i 

530 

141,842 

Total, ... 

64,632 

11*24 

328,076 

67*04 

133,161 

23 15 

563 

24,402 

8,687 

15,642 

575,163 


Occupancy- tenants hold the large proportion of 71*1 per cent, of the area 
held by tenants, and with reference to this hict Mr, Crosthwaite writes:— It 
can hardly but be a matter for congratulation that so much of the land is held 
by occupancy-tenants. My only regret is that they have not received that full 
measure of protection which it was proposed to give them in the first drafts of 
Act XIX. of 1873. 1 am convinced that nothing would benefit the country at 

large more than the fixation of rent for a long term of years. Such a mea- 
sure would do more to prevent famine and misery than all the waters of the 
rivers of India, could they be poured over the country in the canals. The 
more I see the land-owners in this country, the stronger is my conviction that 
they are not fit to be entrusted with the power and license that have been given 
to them under our system. It mattered little so long as the competition was 
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for tenants and not for land. But for the last fifteen years tlie competition is 
tlie other wajj and the result must be the impoverishment of the land^ which is 
already a general complaintj and the abandonment of the mass of the people to 
a state of hopeless poverty that will always embarrass the Government and retard 
the progress of civilisation.” 

The following statement shows the principal cultivating castes, the areas 
occupied, the rent paid by each, and its average inci- 
dence per acre : — 


Castes af cultivators. 


Castes. 

I 

Cnltira- 
ted area 
in acres. 

Bent. 

Kate per 
acre. 

Caste. 

Cultiva- 
ted area 
in acres. 

Rent. 

Kate per 
acre. 

Brahman, 

131,941 

Es. 

484,95 7 

Rs a. p. 

3 10 9 

Ahir, 

Garariya, 

82,497 

Rs. 

3,19,614 

Rs. a. p. 

3 14 i 

Thakur, ... 

105,779 

337,588 

3 3 1 

17,882 

71,141 

3 15 10 

Kajath, 

9,035 

30,346 

3 5 9 

Eai, 

5,067 

20,346 

4 0 3 

Biiat, .*• 

1,832 

6,898 

3 12 3 

Kumhar, ... 

4,211 

17,814 

4 3 8 

Baniya, 

7,342 

29.040 

3 15 3 

Kahar, 

4,095 

16,069 

3 14 9 

IMatiajaii, 

2,642 

11,383 

4 4 11 

Teli, 

4,735 

20,941 

4 0 3 

Lohar, 

1,400 

6.370 

4 8 9 

Chamar, 

61,565 

1,97,200 

3 3 3 

< Bodha, ««« 

30,920 

1,50,739 

4 14 0 

Musalman, 

9,604 

36,005 

3 U 11 

Kachhi, 

38,331 

1,88,547 

4 15 8 

Kori, ... 

1,088 

4,730 

4 5 6 

Barhai, ... 

4,1 1 1 

17,483 

4 14 1 

Gujar, 

2,182 

6,517 

2 16 9 

JDarzi, >•« 

2,859 

9,528 

3 5 4 

Dlidnak, 

4,365 

16,538 

3 12 7 

Dhobi, ... 

i 3,169 

13,963 

4 6 6 

Other castes,.,. 

6,456 

24,018 

*■. 

l^uneia, 

1 9i-8 

4,420 

4 115 

Total, 

644,045 

20,42,195 

3 12 1 


Taking the whole district, Brahmans cultivate 22*94 of the area on the village 
rent-rolls I Rajpiits, 18*39 per cent. ; Ahirs, 14*34 per cent. ; Kachhis, 6’66 per 
cent. ; Lodhas, 5*3 7 per cent., and Ohainars, 10-7 per cent. Kachhis and Lodhas 
are the best cultivators and pay the highest rent. They toil at their work, 
men, women and children, all day and every day, and still are mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and will probably remain so, in spite of their skill 
and industry, until they give their children some sort of instruction.” Tha- 
kurs and Chamars pay the lowest rates of rent, the former because they belong 
to the land-owing tribes, and the latter because they usually get the worst land. 

Ahirs are chiefly met with in the numerous hamlets whioli have sprung up 
and are yearly increasing all over the district. Abirs nearly always go where 
there is waste land for the sake of pasturage for their cattle. They are also 
much more nomad in their habits than the other castes, more ready to emigrate, 
and fond of living, two or three families together, in some out-of-the-way place ; 
hence most of the hamlets have been founded by them. As cultivators they 
are about equal in industry and skill to the Thakurs and Brahmans, who in this 
district, although far behind the Kdchhis and Lodhas, are yet sufficiently 
industrious and skilful.*’ 


SOIL RATES. 


Bents may be looked -at also as paid by classes of tenants, and the following 
statement shows tlie average rates per acre paid by 
hereditary cultivators and tenants~at will, and the rates 
assessed on the seer land cultivated by proprietors in each parganali.:-— 


ClasB of tenants. 


Hereditary, 

Tenants-at-will, 

Seer, 


Etawa. 

BidMna. 

Bharthna. Aundya. 

Phaphund. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p 

Bs. a. p. Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 13 3 

4 8 3 

3 12 5 3 7 n 

4 1 3 

4 0 7 

4 6 1 

3 14 9 3 JO 5 

4 4 4 

2 12 3 

3 4 9 

2 14 8 1 25 1 

3 2 1 


Whole dis- 
trict. 


3 14 11 
a 15 8 

2 11 2 


We next come to soil rates, which vary so much in each parganah that it 
g ^ W'ould be needless repetition to give all these varia- 

tions here. I shall omit tir^ jhahar^ pdkar soils as 
of little more than local importance, and the fourth and fifth classes of ddmat 
as possessing hardly any appreciable distinction for practical purposes when 
compared with the first three classes. 


Soil. 

Etdwa and Bliarth-\ 
na. i 

Bidhuna. 

•'El 

C3 

Ph 

Auraiya. 


Trans- JumuL 

i. 

Pacliar. 

Ghar. 

Etawa. 

Bharthna. 

Auraiya. 



Ra. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Gauh5n wet 

1, .. 

10 

1 

8 12 

10 

8 

9 

8 

7 

0 

10 

8 

... 

10 0 


2, • • « 

8 

12 

7 14 

8 

12 

8 

12 

7 

0 

7 

0 

• •• 

r*» 


3, ... 

7 

0 

7 0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

5 

4 

6 

0 

««« 


Ganhaa dry 

1, ... 

5 

4 

5 4 

... 


6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

• an 

5 4 


2, ... 

... 



6 

0 

5 

4 

4 

6 

... 




Diiniat wet 

1, ... 

6 

9 

6 2 

6 

8 

5 

7 

5 

0 

... 


5 4 


?» 

2, ... 

6 

0 

6 J4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

»*« 





3, ..f 

5 

4 

5 4 

5 

4 



4 

6 

. • . 


ft% 


Btamat dry 

1, ... 

4 

6 

4 13 

4 

6 

S 

11 

.5 

4 

6 

0 

4 6 

4** 6 


2, ... 

S 

8 

4 6 

3 

8 

2 

8 

4 

6 

5 

4 

3 a 

3 8 

Mattiyar wet 

8. ... 

2 

10 

8 8 

2 

10 

... 


3 

8 

4 

6 

1 12 

2 8 


5 

4 

... 

4 

6 

4 

0 

5 

4 

... 


•ft 



2, ... 

4 

6 

• • • 

2 

10 



4 

6 



* ,,, 


Mattiyar dry 

1, ... 

3 

8 


... 


... 


3 

8 

5 

4 

... 

6 0 

>1 

2, ... 

... 



... 


... 


2 

10 

4 

6 

... 

3 8 

Bhut' 

1, ... 

3 

15 

3 15 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 

S 

3 

8 

3 15 

■3 '8 . 

55 

2, ... 

3 

1 

S 1 

2 

10 

1 

9 

2 

10 

2 

8 

3 1 

2 8 

n 

3, ... 

1 

12 

1 12 

1 - 


... 


1 

12 

2 

0 

1 12 

1 12 


Mr. Neale’s remarks on the recorded rentals of Bharthna apply wnth equal 
force to this subject throughout the whole district 

Recorded rentals. t'i . i , . 

lie writes;— Rent as found recorded m the village 
papers can hardly be called more than a distant and capricious index of the 
full value of the soil. It is scarcely more the result of competition and market 
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prices than of a balanoG arrived at between certain -personal elements. The 
personal bias towards a liigb or low Government demand, on the part of tlie 
officer wlio settled the estate, the disposition or ability of the zamindar to recover 
his own share in full from his tenants, and the power of the latter to compel or 
induce indulgent rating, all go far in determining the interval left between the 
amount of rent each village might pay and tlie amount it does pay. Absentee 
proprietors, who take no personal interest in their estates, small zamhidars 
living on terms of close intimacy wdth their tenants — the latter being in the 
majority of instances their relatives — and large coparcenary brotherhoods, who 
form too clumsy a body to act in unision, are almost always found to under- 
let their estates. Again, there are landlords in this district wdio on sentimental 
grounds never enhance ; one from a sort of religious quietism, another from a 
wish to maintain his influence unimpaired in liis village: this latter, howmver, 
compensates himself by buying up produce below the market rate ; and a third 
is said to have until recently kept a lock-up, dispensing justice and pocketing 
the fines on offenders in cases of trifling importance. In fact it is hardly doubt- 
ful that powerful zamindars, where they let at low rates, have means of reim- 
bursing themselves which are not avowed. And, finally, to these classes must 
be added that class of proprietors, largest of all, who from pure indolence never 
work up their estates to their full value. Next comes the question, how much 
of the actual outcome, whether adequate or inadequate, of each estate is per- 
mitted to appear in the public registers ? Probably in most of those just enu- 
merated it is pretty faithfully recorded. The rents entered at the beginning of 
the settlement have in many cases remained the same, or have only been slightly 
altered, so that concealment is immaterial. But in villages differently circum- 
stanced, there is no reason why concealment should not be practised. A 
zamiiidar of longstanding and hereditary influence, who choses to enhance, can 
always do so without the assistance of the courts up to a certain limit ; and if 
he feels himself secure, can well afford to run the risk of a refusal to pay. The 
two tests so often invoked to refute the probability of such an arrangement are 
hardly conclusive. One is that the tenant’s statement and the patwari’s books 
always agree: the other, that in suits the recorded rental only is made the basis 
of action. The answer that the old obsolete rent is that recorded 

in the patwari’s papers, and that when the landlord and tenant act in concert, 
the latter will never disclose more than his recorded rent ; he distinguishes it 
perfectly from the increment upon it, often calling the latter by another name, 
and it rests with him to confess it or not : (2nd) that a different rental is, as a 
matter of fact, not unfrequently mentioned in court, but that in most classes of 
suits, to mention it serves neither party’s ends. It is at all events certain from 
experience that deceptive answers as to rents are as often made by tenants as 
by zaminddrs. The whole question is no doubt one ■ of obscurity, and so far 





RISE m' REOTfif. • ■ 

lesembles tlie practice of taking fees and bribes. It may be common or iin- 

common in a particnlar district or part of a district^ but the parties to it never 

betray one another. In the case of bribery^ the advantage is all on one sidoj 

but in the case of rents, there is a common gain in deceiving Government, and 

combination for purpose is all the more probable.*’ 

For arriving at an estimate the rise in rents consequent on the rise in 

prices, increase in population, and advance in irrigation. 
Rise in rents. -n/r i • ? . . • ^ • j . 

we have Mr. Urostnwaite s inquiries reterrmg to ten 

years previous to the new settlement and Mr. Neale’s summary of the result 

obtained up to the close of 1873. The figures for the- 

Previous to settlement. t i i nn 

ten years preceding the settlement are as lollows : — 


Previoos to settlement. 


Mode of enhancement. 

Number of 
acres 
affected. 

Percentage of 
enhanced 
area. 

New rent- 
rate. 

Kental. 

By suit, ... 

On change of tenants, 

7,001 

3-2 

R. a. p. 

4 6 2 

Rs. 

30,723 

63,456 

24*8 

4 7 9 

239,660 

By consent, ... 

159,090 

72-5 

4 1 0 

646,461 

Total, 

219,547 

100-0 

4 2 10 

916,844 


It appears from this that only forty per cent of the cultivated area was 
Causes for so few eii- enhanced, or four acres in each hundred every year^ 
bancement cases. and of this only a small portion of the area (1*2 per 

cent.) was enhanced by order of the courts under xiet S. of 1859. The fact 
is that the idea of enhancing their rents is quite a novel one to the zamindars, 
and has almost been created by the Rent Act. Even after the Act was passed 
they have been slow to appreciate, or at any rate to use, the power thus put into 
their hands. It has required the pressure of the new assessments to bring it 
Act X. of 1859 has had forcibly home to them, and that they have in the law 
ao influence. an engine of much force against their tenants, and 

that it is their interest to make use of it.” The strongest and most active 
cause against enhancement, hitherto, has been the feeling that the ancient cus- 
toms and constitution of the country were altogether against the exercise of 
such a power^, which properly was a prerogative of the sovereign alone; and 
this opinion was held not only by the landholder, but also by the cultivator, w^ho 
considered an increase to his rent, except w^hen , the supreme power had increased 
’ the revenue, as alike unjust and dishonest. Another check to enhancement 
of rent was the near approach of the settlement, for the landholders considered 
that the profits to be derived from deceiving the settlement officer were fiir 

■ .See;Set'. Rev. Hec., 1872. ■ Mr. .^Colvin^s niemo.,on setPements, 130 the text gives Mr. 
CroRtiiwaite’s reasons for the back wardaes® of. cuhancmonti. 

a20 
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too great, and the chances of deceiving him far too good,’’ to be counterbalanced 
by any immediate gain from enhancement, Next in influence, Mr. Orosthwaito 
places ignorance of the law, and it is said that Mr. Gubbins gave all the here- 
ditary tenants stamped leases, fixed their rent for the same term as the Govern- 
ment demand, though such were not discoverable nor presented to the settlement 
officer. In the neighbouring district of Mainpuri, Mr. Edmondstone records 
his having fixed the rent of that class of tenants for the entire term of settlement. 

Another reason for the smallness of the rise is to be found in the character of 
Character of the landhold- landholders themselves, and on this point Mr. Gros- 

ers a cause. thwaite writes It has been shown before how, prior 

to the settlement made by Mr. Gubbins, much of the district was held by 
powerful talukadars. Some of these men had sufficient power to coerce their 
tenantry, apart from any authority given them by law, and exercised it freely, 
rack-renting them to the last penny. After the sale of these large talnkas for 
arrears of revenue, and the arrangements made by Mr. Gubbins for the re- 
covery of the arrears, the great mass of the land came into the hands of men 
of small means, living in the villages they owned, and among and in the same 
social grade with the cultivators themselves. Such men neither have the means 
nor the will to exact heavy rents from their tenantry: and so things have 
jogged on comfortably and quietly over a great part of the district, the land-^ 
lord getting an increase occasionally when a holding was abandoned or a 
tenant died without heirs ; and the tenants in some cases conceding a small 
advance of rent to the necessity or importunity of their landlord rather than 
to his power. That the paucity of enhancement suits is due to these causes, 
and not to the absence of any grounds for enhancement, is proved by the far 
larger areas the rent of Avhich has been raised by agreement on change of 
tenants and by consent. It may of course be said that, if the tenants consented 
to the enhancements, it was under fear of being sued, and that therefore more is 
due to the provisions of Act X. of ] 859 than the figures seem to show. It is 
impossible to give a certain answer either way. Supposing the provisions of Act 
X. to have been generally known, and to have been enforced here and there, it is 
of course probable that they may have had some influence in making the tenants 
agree to an enhancement when they otherwise would not have done so. It is a 
matter that no figures can gauge. For my own part, I do not think that, prior to 
the commencement of settlement operations, Act X. had much indirect influence 
in this way. It must be remembered also that the rents enhanced by consent are 
those of all classes, as well of tenants-at-will as of tenants with occupancy rights. 
The ratio in which rents have been raised bj agreeinent is much below that in 
•which they have been enhanced by change or by suit. The zaminddrs may have 
accepted a much lower rate to avoid litigation. But if they had known their 
power as they do now, I doubt whether they would have agreed to a loss,’^ 



lATIO Of EHHAHOEMENT. Md 

The details of the ratio of enhancement in each parganah vary from 51*5 per 

cent, on 3.051 acres in the trans-Jumna portion of 
Eatio of enlmncemeBt. ^ ^ n • 

Btawa, to 8*5 per cent, on 603 acres m Bharthnaj m 

both of which cases adjustment took place on change of tenants. But th© 
coses where the enhancement amounts to over fifty per cent, cover only 0*9 
per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst the great mass of enhancements cover- 
ing 19*3 per cent, of that area only show an increase of from 30 to 40 per cent.^ 
effected either on change of tenants or by suit, except in Bharthiia, where a similar 
rise was allowed by consent, but cbiefiy in confiscated villages, and when pressure 
was brought to bear upon the cultivators. Rents have risen between 20 and 
30 per cent, over an area equal to 8*3 per cent, of the cultivation, and three- 
fourths of this rise were effected by consent. Lastly, rents have risen from 10 
to 20 per cent, by agreement (except a small area of 294 acres) over an area 
equal to 11*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Broadly speaking, the 
great mass of enhancements have been effected amicably, although the law may 
have had some influence in bringing tenants to terms, and in about only one- 
third of the area has compulsion been used. In the latter case, the rise has 
been from 30 to 40 per cent., and the highest rise in the former case in areas, 
where the rates have been really adjusted by consent, is 27*8 per cent, in 
Etawa. In other places, the increase has not exceeded 25*56 per cent., and 
has generally been less than 20, but more than 10, per cent, above the old rent. 

It is fair, then, to say,” writes Mr. Crosth\vaite, ^Uh at there are causes at 
work which have tended to raise the rent of land between 30 and' 40 per 
cent., and that rents which have not been enhanced at all, or only in a less 
degree, may fiiirly be expected to rise to that extent above the old original rent. 
That the increase in . prices has been one of the chief causes at work it would 
be folly io deny. Nevertheless, nothing is more clear from this inquiry than that 
rents do not rise in proportion to prices.” Thus, we find, that wheat 
has risen in price in Etawa full 38 per cent., whilst the increase in rent on 
©hange of tenants in the same parganah is only 36*63 per cent. Again, in 
Auraiya the increase in the price of wheat is 52 per cent., whilst the increase 
in the letting value of the land is only 34 per cent., so that in Auraiya, where 
prices have increased most, the rent has risen least. The deduction made by 
Mr. Crosthwaite is that there are many other causes which influence rent 
besides the prices of agricultural produce. If the rise in prices has been 
partly caused by famine or scarcity, there will be a tendency for rents to fall, 
both in consequence of the inability of the tenants to pay. more, and because of 
the diminished competition for land. If a fall in the value of money is the 
cause of the rise in price, the equally increased cost of all the articles of his 
owm consumption not produced by himself, and especially of cattle, Will to 
some extent counteract the rise of rent. Under the peculiar circumsfancea of 





pATganah. 


•rt pi 

a 


Rs, 

6 , 42,067 

4 , 75,329 


Enhanceme7its by 


Sait. 


Rs. 

6,992 

9,946 


Consent. 


Rs. 

4,097 

19,091 


Total. 

R®. 

10,089 

29,036 


STi^WA DISTRIOl?. 


tile country, even tlie increase of population, and consequent competition for 
land, tends to prevent the cultivator from deriving so much profit from Im 
holding, apart from any increase that competition may bring to liis rent. He 
formerly had ample pasture-ground for his cattle, and was able to keep a few 
cows or buffaloes over and above the bullocks actually necessary for liis plough. 
Now he cannot get a yard of grazing-land even by paying for it. Mach of 
his produce has to go to feed his bullocks, and he has to do without the luxury 
of a cow or a buffaloe. If the rent, then, is to be raised in the same propor- 
. tioh as the price of produce rises, it can be done, generally, only by trenching 
on the fair and just profits of the cultivator, and by reducing him to a lower 
level than he occupied before. There may be cases of course where rents do 
rise tip to prices. Such cases are to be explained by the co-existence of several 
causes, all favourable to the cultivator, such as the neighbourhood of a large 
market, railway communication, increased demand, security derived from irri- 
gation, combined with a fall in the value of silver. In such cases no doubt 
rents may rise with prices, and in somewhat the same proportion. This is 
perhaps the explanation of the figures so far as regards the Etawa parganah. 
But to say that rents must always rise in proportion to the price of wheat or any 
other staple, and that the revenue ought to be raised periodically in like propor- 
tion, is impossible, unless we are prepared to ignore all ascertained facts.” 
The new revenue of Etawa and Auraiya \^as given out in March, 1873, and 
of the remaining parganahs in the cold weather of 
giving Tew aT- 1872-73. In the following statement, the enhance- 

sessments. ments made out of court are shown up to the end of 

October, 1873, and those made by order of court up to the end of the year. 
The statement further shows the rental assumed as the basis of the new 
levenue or double the revenue, the actual rise in the new revenue, the actual 
corrected rent-roll, and the enhancements made since the assessment in each 
parganah : — 


BfcawA, 


Rs. I 
6 , 50 , 400 ^ 

6 . 01,580 


Rs. 

41,146 

36,888 


- 31,056 


- 7,852 


!,705 
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litawa and Aiiraiya are only beginning to eiibancdj and in tlie other three 
parganahsj both Bidbuna and Phaphiiad show a rise in rents already^ after two 
years only of the new assessment, nearly double of the increase put upon them. 
The delay in Bharthna is due to the predominance of large zamindars and culti- 
vating village communities. The figures given above are not exhaustive, for 
in many estates there is much rent actually paid and enhancements made 
Which are never recorded, and there are an equal number of estates where en- 
hancements cannot be expected. Mr. Neale sets these classes of estates down 
at not less than ten per cent, of the total rent-paying area, and adds ; — After 
five years spent in the district, my opinion as to the uii trustworthiness of the 
Tillage rent-rolls is certainly confirmed. It is beyond a doubt that concealment; 
on the part of powerful and well-to-do zamindars is almost universal. They 
are perfectly sure of their tenants who have nothing to gain by declaring their 
true rents, except the chance of expulsion from their holdiiigvS ; the patwaris 
are their dependants and allies, and, except to satisfy a craving for candour, 
there is no motive or advantage in any zainindar so situated recording his 
rental, which on any occasion of a nevv tax or a fresh demand of any kind may 
tell inconveniently against him. If proof of this statement is required, it is 
to be found in the fact that, with one single exception, no large zamiadar 
throughout the district has sued his tenants for enhancement. The exception 
is Chaudhri Jai Ohand, who owns 61 villages in Bidhuna ; but it is well known 
that his estates are, owing to the mismanagement of his agents, in great dis- 
order ; his rents are everywhere preposterously low, and all the profits go, not 
to him, but to his agents. He has therefore no power whatever over his 
tenants, and they resist him. But Raja Jaswant Rao, the Ohaudhri of 
Burhadana, Bhuteli Kisban Baldeo, Chaube Jawala Parshdd, and many other 
powerful landholders, whom it is needless to name, only appeal to court in 
the rarest instances : in some single case, perhaps of a large tenant, whom 
they wish to crush, and who is strong enough to compel them to resort to the 
law. Either then these men do not raise their rents at all, or they do so 
privately, and leave record of them or not as they please. Another class to 
whom enhancement is almost unknown are the zamindars on the opposite side 
of the scale, the small men who live on a level with their tenants, and are too 
indifferent and too powerless to struggle with them. Thirdly, should be taken 
into account not only all the but ail the land which is virtually seerj and 
is not so recorded, L e., land held at favourable rates by relatives, dependants, 
and so forth. This includes an immense deal of the area of largo pattiddri 
villages arid nearly all the area of bhdydchdra villages.” 


Taking the agrieiilturists as a body, they are all fairly well off. The lower 

Condition of thecultivat- ‘^^stes have, as usual, the worst laud, and appear to be 
ingclMses. too indolent and ignorant to turn it to the best 
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adyantagCj but the Brahmans and Rajputs are all comfortably^ and some 
very well off. The same remarks apply to the smaller proprietors. Indigo 
cultivation is on the increase, sugar is also increasing with both the large 
and small landholders, and both bring in large profits. As to the progress 
made during the last thirty years, Mr. Neale writes: — The question of 
the progress in comfort and in the standard of living made by the cultivating 
population since last settlement is a most difficult one, since there is neither 
a past history for referencce nor present statistics for comparison. But the 
zamindars seem generally agreed that there is an improvement ; they 
think their tenants are better clothed and better fed, and we know that they 
are certainly more peaceable and better educated than they were thirty years 
ago. The first two statements are merely founded on current opinion, but 
they receive confirmation here and there from two fiicts. One is that those 
cultivating bodies with whom the last settlement was made, in certain cases of 
estates which had fallen into arrears of revenue, have, with very few except 
tions, been able to maintain the settlement, and have emerged from it fairly 
prosperous proprietary communities. As they had no capital with which to 
pay up the original arrears, they could not have made the money good* unless 
the times had proved favourable to the poorer class of agriculturists. Again, 
it is not an uncommon complaint that the tenants withstand their landlords, 
and contest the demands of the latter in cases of enhancement and in other 
claims. Their ability to do this depends upon their ability to get together 
money for legal expenses ; and my own experience has shown me that io 
many instances, certainly in all where the rents paid have been hitherto 
moderate, they can command means to make a prolonged fight. On the other 
hand, it is not to be assumed from this that they are as a body free from debt 
or liability to the money-lender. It is impossible to say how much improve- 
ment there has been in this respect, but I should suppose Very little. Still, their 
debts do not oppress them, and it is probably more the weight of a pernicious 
system than actual necessity which induces them to discount every harvest.” 

On a previous page it has been shown that an average cultivator, tilling a 
farm of nine to ten acres, enjoys a profit of from Rs. fi 
tiratorl*^* of the cul- month ; but if he hired labour, he would 

have not more than Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per month. 
That this curious statement approaches the truth is borne out by the fact that 
no European settler has ever been able to make farm labour pay, not even in 
the case of indigo ; and that the cultivation of seer land by hired labour is 
seldom or never attempted in its entirety. Mr. Neale, I think, correctly gives 
the reason why cultivation can be carried on at so small a profit, in the fact 
that so little cash expenditure is necessary, hardly more than Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 
on nine acres, and the cultivator feeds himself, his family, and his cattle from 
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tlie produce of tlie farm and often lias a little ghi for sale. In ihe pacMr^ the 
waste lands afford fair pasturage, and beyond the Jiimna, the raviny jungle 
land supports large herds of cattlejbiit in the gJidr there is little room for cattle, 
and few are kept. A cultivator tilling the land himself therefore saves from. 
Es. 40 to Es, 50 a year in wages, and has altogether a potential income in cash 
of Es 60 to Es. 80 to feed himself and family and to keep his cattle and 
implements in order. His wants are few and his clothing costs him little. 

Taking all things into consideration,” writes Mr. Neale, the cultivator can 
manage to put by perhaps Es. 20 a year to provide for marriage and 
similar expenses. Of course a bad year sends him to the village Baniya, and 
once in his hands he remains there. But this indebtedness is not the hardship 
that it appears to the in)re ambitious European mind. The landlord and the 
Baniya really depend as much upon the cultivator as he upon them ; they never, 
excepting only the cases of notoriously severe landlords, press him, but they 
nurse him gently for the sake of the profits. It is inipossible to reduce his 
supplies below the level of those of his neighbours, because he would simply 
die if they did, or would run away. Therefore he has just as much to eat and 
drink as other people, and he cares for no more. What education will do for 
sueii a class of persons, and whether, considering the climate and their heredi- 
tary customs, they will ever be stirred to greater energy and higher views, 
remains to be seen. It is enough for me to be able to assert with confidence 
that the status of the cultivating body in this district seems on the whole to 
be improving, and that the new assessments have not, as far as I can judge, 
hitherto depressed them.” 

Throughout the district the local kiichcha bigha is the standard for adjust- 

^ ' , ment of rents, but its value varies in different villages. 

and often in the same village. Instead of varying the 
rate of rent per bigha, the rate is usually stereotyped at Es. 2, Ke. 1^, and 
Ee. 1|, and the area comprising the bigha is fixed according to the quality and 
advantages of the soil. This curious custom is productive of much confusion 
and difficulty, and it would be well to prohibit the use of kiichcha bighas in all 
public documents, and adhere either to the pukka bigha or the acre. At pre- 
sent, two adjacent villages appear to pay the same rate, but owing to the difference 
in the area of the bigha of account one really pays one-fourth to one-half more 
than the other. 

The statistics of the municipalities and the railway are the only trade 
Trade/ returns that we possess. The former will be found 

under the towns of Etawa and Jaswantnagar in the 
alphabetical arrangement following this notice, and the latter I give here, but 
without distinguishing the through trade from the local trade, for which no 
materials exist at present : — 
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Exports by the East Indian Mailway for 1872-73. 


station. 

1872. 

1873. 

g 

u 

§ 

i 

CQ 

'C 

o 

o 

m 

p 

tri 

1 ^ 
C i 

o ! 

i 

3 

etf 

u 

'O 

CJ 

cu 

DQ 

'ri 

0 

*5 

§ 

Phaplit'ind, 

Aelilialda, 

Bliarthnny 

Kliiwa. 

Jaswantnagar, 

Total, 

2,408 
1,190 
; 5,983 

f. 59,959 
7,438 

9,757 
3,357 
8,7 ll 
18,776 
1,222 

6,S63 

16 

3»5 

18,343 

4,429 
22 
4,1 41 
41,120 
6,512 

21,451 \ 
4,591 1 
19,140 
132,198 
15,172 , 

2,132 

pooo 

2,578 

34,123 

2,993 

14,285 

1,612 

S,043 

18,497 

1,906 

310 

*699 

17,557 

699 

19,465 

12,2 '^6 
124 
6,392 
51,005 
3,567 

’l0 

1,096 

28.013 
2,821 

18.013 
122,277 

9,065 

75,98-l 

41,823 

19,527 

56,224 

193,558 

i 

41,894 

44,343 

73,374 

1,112 

180, 1&3 


SJotton, glaiy gram, and oil-seeds form the principal articles of export, and 
cloth-goods, metals, drugs, and spices form the staple imports. Much of the 
ghi comes from the Gwaliar territoiy, and finds its way as far as Calcutta and 
Bombay. Grain comes in from the Paojab by rail, and from Oiidh by Fariikb- 
abad by road, and a good deal of it goes on to Gwaliar. Gwr is also sent to 
Gwaliar, and cotton to Cawnpore or to Mirzapur, by water : a considerable por- 
tion of the cotton goes to Bombay, and one firm communicates even with China. 
Tliere are two cotton screws in Etawa itself. Oil-seeds all go down to Oalcutta. 
With regard to the Jumna-borne traffic, Mr. Neale could procure no statistics 
heyond the fact that one merchant sent 7,000 maunds of uopressed cotton down 
by river to Mirzapur and Ghazipur. A fair estimate of the character of this 
trade may be gatherei from the traffic registered in 1871 at the bridge-of-boats 
opposite Kdlpi, where the grand trunk road crosses the river. I have omitted 
the up-trade in grain, as it only amounts to 960 maunds of edible grain and 
156 maunds of oil-seeds. The down-trade in metals was only 78 maunds. 


The returns for August and September are omitted as imperfect. 

Traffic passing up and down the Jumna opposite Kdlpi in 1871. 
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Metals, 

Timbei’, 

ft 

Down. 
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January, 

762 

4,200 

20,858 


4,110 

892 

Prices. 

700 

6,917 

1,690 

February. ... 

5,228 

2.096 

36,593 

... 

1,625 

... 

320 

600 

7,605 

March, ... 

2,268 

485 

52,886 

1 260 

2,700 

• •• 

21 

3.287 

760 

April, 

May, 

2,342 

1,853 

7,015 

3,279 

... 

SDO 

600 

9,6y2 

:17 a" 

10,268 

550 

6,737 

3,144 

J,S75 

630 


8,338 

June, 

July, 

1,003 

4,945 

625 

6,063 

. 



soo 

... 

3,! 10 

5,016 

3,461 

1,204 





October, 

500 

1,785 

11 

14,324 



1,620 


.Novembei; ... 

280 

3,211 

2,371 

••• 

10.678 

300 


3,626 


December, ... 

1,250 

1,641 

10,719 

... 

16,706 

250 


4,167 

... 

Total, 

23,831 

23,882 

141,731 j 

16,207 

51,722 

2,672 

1,541 

32,147 

j 11,016 
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During this time 163 full boats and '28 empty boats passed up the-iner 
and 235 laden boatSj but no empty boats, came down the river. The staple im- 
ports by river are rice, metals, timber, and the numerous articles of daily con- 
sumption included under miscelianeoiis. The exports comprise grain^ cottoDj, 
oil- seeds, and salt. ' 

The following list shows the principal fairs and assemblies in the district, 
with the object for wdiich they are held. The chief 
articles sold are European and country cloth, toys, 
sweetmeats, articles of brass for domestic use, leather buckets, shoes, and in a 
few places, cattle for agricultural purposes. None of these fairs really require 
any special sanitary arrangements 


Fairs. 


Place of fair. 

Name of fair. 

Object of 
worship at 
fair. 

Date of open- 
ing. 

Date of clos- 
ing. 

Number of days 
held. 

Attendance* 

Sarsai Nawar, 

Sbiuratri, ... 

Mabadeo,... 

Feb. 

25, 

March 

1 , 

5 

5 to 6,000. 

Malhajaiii, 

Ditto, 

Oil to, ... 


25, 


h 

5 

1 to 2,oOO, 

Niwiiri Klnird, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

March 

25, 


], 

5 

5 to 6,000. 

Mitahti, 

Kalii'i Deo, ... 

Kalua, 

14, 

)9 

18, 

6 

2 to 500. 

Old city, 

Dam DuJ, 

Morning of 
Iloii. 


14, 


18, 

1 

5 to 6,000 be- 
sides city 
people. 

Sljerj^arii, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


14, 


18, 

1 

5 to 6 , 000 . 

Old city, 

Ealal'ah, ... 

KalaEah,.., 


20 , 

„ 

20 , 

1 

2 to SOO. 

Lakhna, 

Nail Durga, ... 

Debi, ... 


29, 

April 

1 1, 

14 

5 to 6,000o 

Dbarwar, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


29, 

,, 

5, 

8 

3 to 4,0 0^ 

Mabarnai, 

Mabarnai ki pija, 

Ditto, 


29, 


14, 

17 

3 to 4 000. 

Mahera, 

Ohbarijan, 

Goga Pir,... 

A Bril 

25, 

„ 

26, 

2 

1 to 2 , 000 . 

Sonixi, 

Debi puja. 

Debi, 

May 

28, 

May 

31, 

4 

2 to 3,000. 

Eajgiiat, ,,, 

City, 

Pliapbrnd, 

Jetb ka Dasabra, 
Miiharrani, 

Ditto, 

Bathing, ... 
Musalmans, 
Ditto, ... 

June 

4, 

June 

5, 

2 

S 

2' 

4 to 5,0Q0. 

15 to 6, COO. 

1 to 2 , 0 C 0 . 

Mabn, 

Janm Astbami, 

Krishna, 

August 16, 

August 24, 

9 

3 to 4,000. 

City, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


16, 


24, 


4 to 5,000. 

Barhpura, 

Eatba Deota,... 

Mabadeo, 


28, 


29, 

2 

5 to 6 , 000 . 

Lakhna, 

Aheriptr, 

Nail Durga, 

Debi, 

Sf'pt. 

22 , 

Sept. 

30, 

9 

2 to 3,000. 

Kara Lila, 

Eaina, 


25, 


SO, 

5 

S to 4,0CO, 

KilU, 

Mela Cbaturbliuj, 
Katki Pun on 5 ... 

Debi, 

, Oct- 

22 , 

Nov. 

2 , 

12 

7 to 8 , 000 , 

Kajgliat, 

Bathing, ... 

Not. 

3, 


4, 

2 

3 to 4,000 . 

Puiaoli, , 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


3, 


4, 

2 

3 to 4,000. 

Garhiya Ealesar, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


3, 



6 

3 to 4,000. 

Old city. 

Barahi, 

Debi, 

Dec. 

D 

Dec. 

1 , 

I 

1 to 2 , 000 . 

Kudrel, ■ 

Bhuhaii, 

Ditto, ... 


2 , 


B, 

4 

5 to 6,000. , 

JDoba, ■ 

Diirbasa Hislii, 

Durbasa, ... 


2 , 

j j 

18, 

17 

20 to 30,000. 

Pbapbiind, 

Buklaii Sabib, 

A Sayy id 
saint. 


20, 

Jan. 

2 

14 

5 to 6,000. ■ 


The most important of these fairs for mercantile purposes is that at Doha, 
where merGliaiidize valued at ten to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale'; 
Laklma Nan Durga, valued at five lakhs ; Killi, near Baralokpur, valued at three 
to four lakhs; and the Sliah Bukhari fiiir of Phaphund, the transactions at wMoh 
are valued at two to three lakhs, of rupees. ■ 

a2L ' 


hi 




The folio Vving table shows the wages prevailing in Et4wa on the canal and 
railway and in the bazars for a series of years. In the 

Wages. ^ PI , 1 

case 01 labonrerSj w^onien and are paid at a rate 

two pice less than men : — 


Labour- 


Water- 

carrier. 


:Sweppe{' 


Mates. 


Writing in 18 67, Mr. A. Chase notices a great rise in wages during the 
previous few years. Earth-work had risen from Re. l-l-O to Re. 1-8-0 per 
IjOOO cubic feetj and masonry from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet. The 
•wages of coolies had risen; thongh the men employed were of an inferior class : 
agricultural day labourers; though paid in graiii; received a greater propor- 
tional remuneration than before; commensurate with the increased price of 
■food grains. Wages must go on increasing -with the demand for labour and the 
rise in prices. 

Mr. Crosthwaite gives the following statistics of prices in the Et4wa and 
. Auraiya markets from 1839 to 1870, in the ser of 80 

irices. ^ 

tolas 


Mr. Neale collected the prices ruling in parganah Bbarthna from the books 
of the grain-dealers of four of the most important marts in the cis-Jumna tract, 


Average price. 


Be 

jar. 


Gram, 

_ i 

Wheat. 


At) 

iiar. 

Eta mi. 

Auraiya. 

Et 

awa. 

j Auraiya. Etavra. 

‘ Auraiya. 

Etawa. 

Auraiya, 


S. 

cli. 

: a ch. 

S, 

ch. 

S. 

ch. S. 

ch. 

S. ch. 

S. 

cli. 

S. ch. 

1839— 1S48, 

42 

6 

45 7 

40 

3 

44 

9 29 

1 

32 8 

43 

6 

50 14 , ■ 

1849—1858, 

64 

IS 

64 3 

69 

4 

59 

4 35 

0 

37 2 

68 

10 

66 8 . 

2869— 1870, 

31 

11 

33 8 

28 

5 

30 

10 21 

4 

22 1 

35 

6 

37 7 

3S39-— 1870, 

46 

4 

47 11 

42 

9 

44 

!3 28 

6 

23 9 

49 

2 

61 „ lO ' ' 


Year. 

Cabinet-- 

maker. 

Sawyer. 

Mason. 

Smith. 

- 

Carpen- 

ter. 


As. 

P< 

As. 

P 

As. 

P- 

As. 

P- 

As, p. 

1868, ... 

3 

6 

3 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

3 0 

1860* ... 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

9 

4 

0 

3 0 

3862, ... 

S 

9 

8 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 6 

1864, ... 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3866, ... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

4 

6 

4 0 

1867, ... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

1870, 

6 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5 

0 

4 6 

1876, ... 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

4 6 





PBICES. ■ 

and of the one large village in tlie trails- Jumna tract, for each decade from 1840 
to 1870, with the following results : — 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Bej 

ar. 

■ Gram. 

Cotton. 

Joar. 

Gur. 

Baj 

ra, 

Total. 

; Cis- Jumna. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

s. 

cb. 

S. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

■ First- decade j 

31 

8 

63 

8 

4 

6 

14 

2 

64 

11 

12 

4 

60 

0 

280 

7 

Second „ 

27 

15 

43 

4 

38 

14 

12 

14 

42 

7 

13 

2 

43 

14 

222 

6 

Third „ 

24 

1 

22 

12 

21 

4 

6 

7 

28 

12 

7 

7 

26 

8 

136 

S 

General average,... 

27 

13 

40 

0 

34 

13 

10 

13 

45 

2 

10 

16 

43 

7 

212 

15 

Rise per cent., 

23 

83 

64 

■9 

60 

85 

60 

71 

55 

37 

39 

0 

65 

83 

51 

4 

Trans-Jmnna. 




■ 













First decade, 

32 

0 

40 

0 

S8 

12 

12 

8 

37 

8 

12 

0 

35 

0 

202 

IS 

Second „ 

60 

0 

100 

0 

80 

0 

15 

0 

80 

0 

12 

0 

75 

0 

412 

0 

Third „ 

28 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

12 

8 

40 

0 

13 

0 

37 

8 

201 

0 

General average,... 

36 

5 

60 

0 

47 

14 

13 

5 

62 

8 

12 

5 j 

49 

2 1 

iol 

15 










Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 



Rise per cent , ... 

12 

5 

•• 


11 

11 

1 



8 33 

8‘33 

7*142 

r?2 


In the first tract, grain generally has risen 51*4 per cent, in price, but in the 
second only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale attributes the cause of this difference to 
the fact that the famine of 1837 %vas felt much longer and more severely in a 
tract so dry as the Jumna-Chambal duab than elsewhere. Another cause is the 
slowness with which an isolated tract begins to participate in the results of the 
increasing competition going on outside its boundaries,” and even now the prices 
here are below those in Etiiwa and beyond. In Phaphiind, the table of prices 
for a period of twenty years before the present settlement shows that the average 
price of wheat has been 22 sers, of gram 32 sers, and of barley 35 sers per rupee, 
during that period. For the first five years, the average price of wheat was 31 sers 
against 15 sers, the average of the last five years ; of barley, 56 sers againsf 23, 
and of gram, 49 sers against 22. Wheat here has risen 100 per cent., and other 
produce still higher. The following table, taken from Mr. Maiinseli’s report for 
Agra, and Mr. Halsey’s for Cawnpore, compares the prices of wheat ruling in 
those districts from 1830 to 1839 with Mr. Grosthwaite’s Etawa tables from 
1861 to 1870:- 


Year. 

Agra. 

Cawn- 

pore, 

Year. 

Agra. 

Gawn- 

pore. 

Year. 

Etawa. 

■ Year. 

Etawa. 

1830, ... 

3481 

27*6 

1835 ...' 

29*56 

28*1 • 

1861 ... 

17*18 

1866 ... 

1 6*95 

1831, ... 

31-44 

26*02 

1836 ... 

32 0 

24 75 

1862 ... 

31‘25 

1.867 ... 

16*26 

3832, ... 

34*44 

30*0 

1837 ... 

23*9 

19*0 

1863 ... 

1 26*56 

1868 ... 

20 23 

1833, ... 

31*12 

28*6 

1838 ... 

13*55 

16*5 

1864 ... 

1 19*37 

1869 ... 

13*96 

1834, ... 

26*0 

1 

26*1 

1839 ... 

20*35 

21*0 

1865 ... 

j 21*56 

1870 ... 

16-25 
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ETikWA DISTRICT. 


Tliese figures show that the average price of the ten years preceding the last 
settlement was at Agra 27”54 sers.per rupee, and at , Cawnipore was 24*66. The 
average price at Btawafor the ten years 18G1-70 was 13*95 sers, showing a rise 
of 38 per cent, above the Agra prices.^ and of 23 per cent, above the Cavviipore 
prices. The disturbing influeiics of the famme of 1837-33, iii the one aecoiiiit, 
is paralleled by the influencs of the famines of 1880-61 and 1868-69 in the 
other. For some years after the settlement in 1840/^ writes Mr. Cros- 

thwaite, ^hprices remained high, averaging 29*44 sers per rupee. The 
highest price was 23*12 and the lowest was 32*5 at Etawa. During the 
second decade there was a marked fall, the average rising to 35 sers, 
the lowest being 47 * 18 , and the highest being 28*12. The average for 
the last decade was 19 95 sers, showing a rise of 75 per cent, when compared 
with the period between 1839 and 1848, and 48 per cent, when compared with 
the second decade.” The real rise commences from 1860, and on the whole 
there has been a rise of 40 per cent, at least in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce in Etawa during the last thirty years. 

The following statement gives the official price-list for the ten years 
1857-58 to 1866 - 67 :— 


Grain, 

. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

1860-01. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

|i863-64. 

ISfCsB, 

1865-66. 

1866-67 


S, 

ch. 

S. 

cli. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

Cb. 

s. 

ch. 

. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

ch 

Wkeat, 

27 

8 

30 

8 

27 

0 

23 

8 

17 

0 

30 

0 

28 

n 

19 

0 

15 

0 

19 

0 

Barley, ... 

35 

0 

43 

12 

35 

0 

SO 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

Bdjra^ 

3i 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

2S 

0 

23 

0 

Maize, 

35 

0 

50 

8 

S3 

12 

3! 

0 

25 

0 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

22 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 

Eice, 

27 

8 

21 

0 

20 

0 

13 

12 

13 

12 

15 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

IS 

8 

13 

0 

dodfi 

32 

0 

Si 

4 

27 

0 

29 

0 

20 

0 

SO 

1 

20 

0 

19 

0 

28 

0 

23 

0 

Mdsh^ 

25 

0 

27 

8 

17 

8 

27 

0 

22 

0 

35 

0 

27 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

22 

0 

Mung^ 

27 

0 

27 

8 

17 

0 

23 

0 

22 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

23 

§ 

Arhar, 

So 

8 

50 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

35 

0 

32 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

36 

0 

Gram, 

35 

0 

43 

12 

35 

0 

20 

0 

18 

8 

31 

0 

Si 

0 

22 

0 

18 

0 

25 

0 

Moth, 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 1 

IS 

0 

25 

0 

23 

0 

Sdwan, 

40 

0 ] 

40 

0 

30 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

SO 

0 : 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

Kdkan, 

43 

12 

37 

8 

240 

0 

30 

0 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

So 

0 ! 

26 

0 1 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Manduwa,,., 

43 

12 

43 

12 

28 

0 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 ’ 

28 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 


The weights in common use are the maund (man ^ of 40 sers, or about 82 tbs. ; 

Weights and mcasiifes. nmuncl (adhmana) ; claJmra or adhon of ten sers j 

panseri or clhara of 5 sers \ amliaiy a of sers, and ser of 
80 tolas. Below the ser ai^e the adhsent or half ser, paua or quarter ser; adli-paua 
or adhpoi of 10 tolas ; chliatdk or Ghhatanhi of 5 tolas ; adh-chliafak or half ehka- 
tdk and pau^chhatah or quarter elihatcih i but the last is not common. The above 
weights are in general use, and arc universally used for weighing and cotton. 
The pukka ser used for otlier articles in many markets varies with the bazar : 
thus ill the Lakima, Aheripur, and Puraoli bazars the pukka panseri weighs 
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480 tolas against 400 tolas in the Government weight of the same name; 
in Etawa it rises to 500 tolas ; in Harchandpur to 510 ; in Auraiya, Knrad- 
ganj, and Babarpnr to 520 ; in Bharthna to 532 ; and in Burhadana, Nagarija, 
and several other bazars, it rises as high as 535 tolas. The common name 
for the fanseri in this district is ‘ dhara,' and tlie ditTerence in weight 
between the standard and the bazar weights takes place only in the case of the 
dhara and half dhara or arhaiya. Gold and silver are sold as follows : — 
8 rice-grains (chdwcil) make one ratti ; 8 rot’tisinake one masJict ; and 12 masims 
make one tola, which is three rattis less than the Government rupee. The 
British yard of three feet is in common nse everywhere. The pukka high a is 
equivalent to 2 roods 11 poles, 4 yards, or one acre equals one bigha 15 biswas, 
2 biswdnsis, and 8 had nc amis. A pukka bigha measuring 25,600 square feet was 
used at the last settlement. As already stated, the kuchcha bigha varies in 
almost every village and with every class of land, and is too local and conven- 
tional for definition. 

The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows the receipts 

and expenditure in civil administration for three years 

Eeoeipte and expenditure. , 

Since the mutiny: — 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

i'- 

o 

00 

»r» 

«C 

■a 

Expenditure. 

o 

6 

o 

c© 

1870-71. 

»■- 

S 


Its. 

Bs. 

JIb. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs 

Land-revenue, 

12, ’3, 756 

12,08,642 

12,85,406 

Revenue charges, 

82,158 

85,376 

59,960 

Stamps, 

16,1 } 1 

37,204 

58,905 

Stamps, ... 

57» 

1,954 

459 

Revenue charges. 

1,368 

... 


Settlement, 


? 6,522 

48,296 

\ludicial charges, 

5,758 

15,374 

12,381 

Judicial chargei, 

39,866 

22,139 

45,426 

JMice, 

93 

i-.S 

g,99S 

Police, 

12,326 

57,169 

6 },aio 

Muiipy profit and 

5 20 

.r. 

... 

Mutiny profit and 

26,837 

... 

... 

l03S.\ 




loss. 




Public l/orks, 

«»* 

5 5,626 

12,029 

Public works, 

15,19 = 

85,000 

1,*7,540 

lucome-taXj 

58,996 

67,098 


Genera], 

i2S 

2,400 

2,379 

Local funds, 

IS, 391 

1.90,610 

15,183 

Pension, ... 

7,448 

4,286 

6,850 

Post-office, 

8,074 

'n,io2 

1.3,624 

Post-office, ... 

... 

15,548 

9,159 

Medical and edu- i 


... 

9,C98 

Medical and edu- 

922' 

25,477 

28,927 

cation. 1 




cation. 




Excise, 

24,948 

24,849 

95,782 

Excise, J 

763 

4,) 16 

1,716 

Transfer receipts 


38,268 

59,1 IS 

Transfer receipts 

1 

85,591 

78,856 

and money orders. 




and money orders. : 




Municipal funds, 

... 

... 

34,250 

Municipal funds, , 

... 

... 

3S,5'55 

Customs, 

• «« 

26,825 

20,771 

Provincial fund ^ 


... 

1,16,708 

Irrigation, 


1,17,825 

1,84,8^8 

charges. 




Rates and taxes, 

.«• 


1,69,394 

Interest and refund 

330 

11,357 

11,343 

Miseelianeous, ... 

64,202 

10 

7,161 

Opium charges, 

«•« 

i, 18, 234 

■ 4,43,500 





Talahana charges. 

... 

2,739 

1,910 





Mallhara, ... 

... 

... 

2,739 





Miscellaneous, ... 

7,14,485 

1,98,271 

lU 

.. Total, 

115,65,822 1^^3,523 

19,10,973 

Total, ..1 

9,01,032 

7,95,179 

1 11,01,746 


9 
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ETiiWA DISTBICT. 


Income-tax. 


Tlieaciiial iv^se^ssinsriliof theinciome of fcho district at six pies is the riipeoj 
calciilaicd upon profits excee ling 500 rupees for tlie pur- 
poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71^ was 
Es. f)4jl51. Tliere were 938 incomes between Es. 500 and Es. 750 per amiiim ; 
252 between Es, 750 aiil Es* 1,000 ; 172 between Rs. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 103 
between Rs. 1,500 and 2,000 ; 131 bewteen Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 16 be- 
tween Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000 : the total iiiimher of persons assessed was 1,612. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIIL of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 
statement shows the reyenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years : — 


Stamps. 


Year. 

o 

^ 2'3 

OQ 

Blue-an d-bla ck 
documeiiG 
Btamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realized. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

1862-63, 


3,197 

18,488 


71 

19,756 

967 

18,789 

1863-64, 


1,205 

19,310 

... 

18 

20,533 

1,065 

19,468 

3864-66, 


j 1,030 

21,552 


3 

22,585 

1,135 

2i,450 

1865-66, 


1 1,246 

26,476 

... 

135 

26,857 

1.417 

26,440 

1866-67, 


1,241 

24,999 

..t 

77 

26,317 

1,639 

24,778 

3867-68, 

.. * 

1,231 

35 205 

... 

89 

36,525 

2,154 

34,371 

1868-69, 


3,224 

32,816 

!»«• 

66 

34,106 

1,920 

32,i86 

1869-70, 


1,377 

38,835 

... 

64 

40,276 

2,503 

37,773 

3870 71, 


999 

8,596 

27,427 

274 

37,296 

2,793 

34,698 

3871-72, 


826 

8,953 

30,362 

141 

40,282 

3,201 

38,881 

3872-73, 

... 

1,133 

9.405 

3,3727 

21 

44,286 

1,081 

43,206 


Excise. 


The following statement gives the excise col- 
lections for a series of years : — 


Tear 


1862- 63, 

1863- S4, 

1864- 65, 
2855-66, 
2866-67, 
1867-68, 


10,506 

2,611 

4,644 

6,442 

4,895 

6,174 

6J37 


2,760 

8,656 

9,46! 

11,162 

7,650 

7,727 

8,423 

8,816 


731 

473 

540 

S47 

876 

947 

1,805 

16,822 


6,520 
6,610 
7,515 
8,624 
7,374 
8,048 
9,764 
1 2,644 


452 

750 

1,557 

2,885 

2,729 

3,212 

3,462 

n,56S 


20,395 

18,013 

21,083 

24,053 

19,006 

19,400 

23,442 

2S,2Sl 


442 


500 


480 


140 


591 


300 


S43 


HISTORY. 


The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

Collections. 

Ratwaris 

fees. 

Payments. 

Establish- Contingeu- Tot^J. 

ments. cies. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
colllectioiis. 


Rs. 

.. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67, ... 

69,977 

... 

1,1(30 

l,UjO 

1 57 

1867-68, ... 

1,40,251 

... 

1,200 

1,200 

0*855 

1868-69, ... 

1,69,327 

455 

1,065 

1,520 

0 897 

1869-70, ... 

1,91,210 

2,743 

413 

... 3,156 

1 65 

1870-71, ... 

1,15,565 

2,245 

240 

2,4S5 

215 

1871-7S, ... 

1,30,536 

, 2,768 

263 

10 3,041 

3-02 

187:>‘73, ... 

1,24,220 

6,311 

240 

5,551 

4-47 


Putting aside the traditional history of the district, which connects Chakar- 
nagar in the Junina-Ohambal diiab with the Ekachakra 
of the Mahabharata, we may fairly assume for it much 
importance at a very early period. Besides Kudarkot, Miinj, and Asi, there are 
numerous klieras or mounds marking the sites of old cities all through the dis- 
trict, and its natural features must have aided much in rendering it a secure 
retreat for the lawless and ill-disposed. A belt of luxuriant dhaJc jungle, some 
ten kos in breadth, formerly stretched across the northern part of Etawa from 
east to west, and though now much reduced by cultivation, traces of it may be 
found from Cawnpore through Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr 
up to Meerut. The entire south of the district was one mass of ravines, then 
densely wooded, and even now retaining some of its old characteristics, as the 
remains of ^Icaoia forests show, whilst right through the centre of the district 
flowed the Sengar, with its raviny banks, only inferior in size and grandeur to 
those of the Chambal and the Jumna, and which like them were covered with a 
thick jangle of MaiV, haMd^ andriwnj. All this country must have been a very diffi- 
cult one to penetrate and occupy, and for a long period formed one of the strong- 
holds of the Meos, the Ishmaelites of the Upper Duab. How far the tract was 
subordinate to the neighbouring kingdom of Kanauj cannot now be ascertained ; 
but as the present dominant races trace their arrival in Etawa to a period 
subsequent to the Musalman invasion, and say that they supplanted the Meos, 
it may well be supposed that from the tenth to the twelfth centuries the country 
generally was given over to these Meos, and consisted of little more than a tangled 
mass of ravines and broad expanses of jungle, with here and there large towns 
which formed the centres of patches of cultivation, but were separated from each 
other by intervening belts of forest and formed no connected territory. Indeed, 
up to the conquest, the trans-Jumna tract, with its labyrinth of raTioes, 'was 
densely wooded, and it is only of late years that the wants of the railway have 
helped to thin its jungles. 
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ETiVVA DISTRICT. 


In oae of his reports Mr. A. 0. Hume writes Though it is not, I 
MuQj and Asi. believe, the commonly received identification, I have 

no doubt myself that the famous place of Miiaj, which 
Mahmiid destroyed in lOlT-lSV is no other than the Miitij situated in this dis-' 
trict, 15 miles north of Eta wa, the size and height of whose /cAem is almost, if 
not quite, unequalled in the Duab.” Again Asi or Asai, now a small village of 
Hrahmau cultivatois on the banks of the Jumna, is said by tradition to have 
been one of the gates of Kanauj, and is also identified with the Asi visited by 
Mahmiid. Firishta, as translated by Briggs, ^ mentions that in his twelfth 
expedition in 409 H. (1017 A.D.), Mahmud passed from Kanauj to Muttra, 
and thence to Miinj. He found the fortof Miinj full of figlitingmen, who held out 
for twenty-five days, bat the place being no longer tenable, “ some rushed 
through the breaches on the enemy, and met that death which they no longer 
endeavoured to avoid ; others threw themselves headlong from the walls and 
w^ere dashed to pieces i and others, again, burned themselves in their houses, with 
their wives and children, so that not one of the garrison survived.” Hence Mah- 
miid proceeded against Raja Ohandpal, and then agaist Raja Chandra Rai, AI 
XJtbi, ^in the Tatikh-i-Yamini, from which Firishta borrowed much of his in- 
formation, distinctly states that, after crossing along below the outer Himalayas, 
Mahmud took Baran (Balandshahr), Kulchand’s fort (Mahaban), then Muttra,^ 
and then Kanauj. From Kanauj he went to Munj, “known as the fort of Brah- 
mans, the inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong camels. They 
prepared to offer opposition like evil demons and obstinate Satans,. and 
when they found that they could not withstand the Musalnuins, and that 
their blood would be shed, they took to flight, throwing themselves down 
from the apertures and the lofty and broad battlements : but most of them 
were killed in this attempt. After this, the Sultan advanced against the fort 
of Asi, the ruler of which was Ohandalbhor, oae of the cliief men and generals 
of the Hindus. He was always engaged in a career of victory, and at one 
time he was at war with the Rai of Kanauj, when the campaign lasted a long 
time, but in the end the Rai was compelled to retreat, after having put to 
some trouble the friends of the ruler of Asi. Around his fort there was an 
impenetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes, which no enchanters could tame 
and so dark that even the rays of the full moon could not he discerned in it. 
There were broad and deep ditches all around. When Chanddl heard of the 
advance of the Sultan, he lost his heart from excess of fright ; and as he saw 

I Muhammadan power in India, I., 69. ^ Dow'son’s Elliot, II., 46, a EUiot (11, 

468; identifies Munj with Manji.awan or Majlawan, the ruins of which are still visible on 
the laadu river, tec miles from C.awnpore, and Asi with a site lower down on the banks 
of the Ganges, ten miles north-east of Patelipur, where at a later period Jaiohand deposited 
his treasure. Taking all the evidence, the proposed identifications of Asi and Munj with 
the old sites boating those names in this district is the more probable. 
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THE BHAES AT ASI. 





death with his mouth open towards him, there was no resource to him but 
flight. The Sult&n ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and the demo- 
niacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and imprisoned. The Siilt&n 
when he heard of the flight of Chandal Avas sox’ely afflicted, and turned his 
horse’s head towards Chand Rai, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided 
in the fort of Sharwa.” 

The Rauzat-us-Safa observes the same order, with the omission of some 
names. First^ the fort of a converted Hindu (Bar an) ; then the fort of Kul- 
chand (Mahaban) ; then the holy city, not named (Muttra) ; then Kaiiauj; then 
Munj ; then the fori of Chandpal, and, lastly, the pursuit of Chand Raja. The 
other historians are mere copyists, more or less careful, of the earlier writers, and 
give us little assistance in identifying either the route or the places visited by 
Mahmud, and it -would appear to be safer to follow the YaminL Mahm'dd crossed 
the Jumna on the 20th Rajah 409 (3rd December, 1018 A.D.), and reached 
Eanauj on the 8th of the following Sliaban (December 21st, 1018), and on the 
25th Rhaban (6th January, 1019) was marching after Ohand Rai in the jungles 
beyond Sharwa, w’-hich has, elsewhere, been identified with Sarsawa, in the 
Saharanpur districts Thus the march from the usual gh^t in the north of 
the Saharanpur district to Kanauj, including the capture and plunder of 
Baran, Mahaban, and Muttra— -and at the last town there must have been 
much delay owing to the immense quantity of spoils — occupied him only 
eighteen days. Taking the route by the Jumna back to the same ghat by 
which he had previously crossed, it w^ould naturally fall by Muiij, on the Fa- 
rukhabad road in parganah Etdwa, and by Asi at the end of that road on the 
Jumna ; and accepting the identification of Sharwa with Sarsawa, he would 
have a fortnight for his return march, a time quite sufficient for the purpose. 
Firishta^ mentions Asni (Asi) as the place where Kutb-ud-dia discovered the 
treasures of Jaichandra, the last Eathor ruler of Kanauj, in 1192 A.D, 


The Bhars at As!. 


Chandwar, in the Jumna ravines, was the scene^ of the Raja’s defeat, and liea 
a little to the north of Asi, a fact which would corroborate this identifier- , 
tion. 

Another suggestion would identify the Chand^lbhoi’, ruler of Asi, with a prince 
of the Bhar tribe, who are considered Chand41s or out- 
castes by the Rajputs of North-Western India, and that 
the name should therefore be written Chandal Bhar. In support of this identifica- 
tion we have the fact that the Bhars, up to a late period, occupied and owned consi- 
derable portions of Eta, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad, that traces of their 
name are still to be found in parganah Bar na ( Bharna) and Bharthna, and that tradi- 
tion points them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Duab at an early period. 
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^ GAaeisejr^ II., S45. 



2 Brigi?s, I., 1&3 
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ETiWA DiBTiilCT, 


Mi\ Benettj in a note^ on tlie Bhar kings of western Oiidh, quotes tke local 
traditions regarding Bal and Dal^ the great Bhar heroes of that proviocej whose 
names appear in the legends of from 1000 to 1400 A.D. Again, the ancestors 
of the great Kanhpiiriya clan of Rajptits, Sahas and Eahas, are said to have 
completed the conquest of the western half of the Partabgarh district in Oudh, 
by inflicting a decisive defeat on the Bhars, whose leaders, Biloki and Tiloki, 
w^ere left dead on the battle-field. The Bais also have a tradition that the founder 
of the house of Diindiakhera defeated the Bhar leaders. Dal and Bal, on 
the banks of the Ganges in the Rai Bareli district; and another tradition has 
it that the Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Sbarki at Dalamau, on the 
Ganges, a place at which Ahlrs yearly congregate and offer up milk to the 
manes of Dal and Bal, afc their reputed tomb. Mr. Benetthas elsewhere shown 
that the Kanhpuriya leaders, Sahas and Rahas, were contemporaries of Abhai- 
chand and lived in the thirteenth century, Firishta records that in 1246-47 
A.D. Sultan Nasir-ud-din marched through the centre of the Dnab and took 
Tilsandah (?) fort, and the same year advancing towards Karra laid waste the 
villages of Dalki and Maiki and took prisoners a number of their family 
and servants. This Dalki and Maiki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
Jumna and had formerly stations at Kalinjar and Karra.” Minhaj-us-Siraj 
relates^ that in 645 H. (1248 A.D.) the imperial army, under Ulugh Khan, 
marched to Ka'.rra, and there was in this neighbourhood a Rana who was 
called Dalaki-wa-Malaki. He had many dependants, countless fighting men, 
great dominions and wealth, fortified places and hills and defiles extremely 
difficult of access. All these he (Dliigh Khan) ravaged. Pie took prisoners the 
son>s, wives, and dependants of the accursed one and secured great booty. He 
secured 1,500 horses of a peculiar breed which he brought in for the use of 
his army. His other booty may bo inferred from this.” From the similarity of 
names there can be no doubt but that the Dalald--wa-Malaki of the Musalman his- 
torians, the Tiloki and Biloki of the Kdiilipuriyas, and the Dal and Bal of the 
Bais, refer to the Bhar princes of the lower Dmib aiid west bank of the Jumna, 
who flourished about the middle of the thirteenth century. Lassen mentions a 
person, whose name is not given, who w^as the first of his race who rose to dis- 
tinction amongst the Kayaths of Kausarabhi and took the fort of Ajaigarh. 
Ho was followed by six princes, the last of wLom was Malika, who is indentified 
with the Maiki of Firishta, thus placing the commencement of the dynasty in 
about 1100 A.D. On attaining to royal power the Bhars were advanced to 
the dignity of Kayaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions pre- 
served in the old fort of Garhwa near Shiurajpur, in the Allahabad district. 
In addition to inscriptions of the Gupta princes of the second century there are 
several others bearing date 1199 samvat (1142 A.D.) recording gifts made by 

i Indian Antiqiiaiy, I,, 265, .2 Dowson’s liilliot^ IX., 343, 
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tlie Kayath Th^kurs of tlie neiglibouriiig villagesj and several stakies^ three of 
which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. Along with these is one of the well- 
known bearded Bhar figures which in appearance and workmanship is of older 
date than the statues of Vishnu. Shiva, and Brahma, and is 'connected with a 
local Bhar dynasty by tradition. Both the fort of Garhwa and other old forts 
in the neighbonrhord well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian, hidden 
as they are amongst the outlying spurs of the Kaimor range, and it is worthy of 
remark that the principal village near Garhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh. 
There caoy therefore, be little doubt that the Bhars were a powerful tribe 
throughout, at least, the lower Dual) and the country to the west of the Jumna 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, and it may safely be inferred that one 
hundred years earlier, they were of sufficient importance to hold a place like 
Asi, seeing that they owned a great part of Eta cand Cawnpore for several hundred 
years after the invasion of Mahmiid. 

Although nothing has been recorded regarding the people of Miinj and Asi 
beyond the meagre particulars given above, yet these 
are sufficient to show that there were centres of popula- 
tion of some importance amid the jungles of Etawa in the eleventh century, 
and that then, as now, the great road connecting the country of the five rivers 
wnth the lower Gaiigetic delta ran along the Jumna through the middle of this 
district. Again in 1193 A.D., Kotb-iicl-din pursued Jaichandra through the 
district to the raviny country along the Jumna in parganah Firozabad of the 


Kadarkot inscriptioD. 


Agra district, and, after defeating the Rathor, must have passed southwards 


through Etawa on his way to Benares. Connected with this period is the fol- 
lowing inscription wffiich was recently discovered amongst the ruins of Kuclar- 
kot, and which from the form of the letters may be safely referred io the tenth 
or eleventh century. It records the dedication of a residence for Brahmans 
by one Taksha-datta, son of Harivarma, in memory of his father, and apparent- 
ly contains the names of the first six Brahmans who resided there. It is of 
purely local interest, and is only of use in showing that in Kudarkot was a 
Brahman colony probably of somewhat similar character to that found by 
Mahmtid in Miinj : — 


Imcription on a stone foimd at Kudarhot^ in 1875. 
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^mCTri?3itiT^TTifctiiifTffr: i 

3JT%T^ f%€T5gTri5: II 

IrHTlf^ TIl^Tl^IT^ tlT^rinq | 

^ifff u?sm ^ixtiji^sr: ii 

^%3fi4uTf^iT]^45E§JrT T%5isimT?iT ii 

^iTin^M ^ ^ xnR?=i^ i 

^jFggnRgiilTin xj^f^^ji ii 

n^Tiii^ re^guT i 

Tini3CHra[f^'aT'^I55?q5<3 II 

■fm^: \ 

^mClrfT Ull^ri: 11 
^TO13[51imK ST^J^rTrl^lRH* I 

*0 C3>« 

w, ^iPi^Hsari^:re;cig^^g^ II 

f%g^i ^5? Rirg: ^?=?i ^ n 

jn^JJrTI SEToriRg 1 

^^if§?=5r JTn?^w fifrTT: urarfS^r: ii 

Tri¥ 37: '^o) T^Tn^igri^ i 

^ri^ 3:f7^mR 57r5f?TiRRiTi'sr7:^ ii 
30gWTW37 JI3[T5! 501^1: ^nT^^RSR^T 1 
37%T ^if II 

’^l- inrarTS[^m^T!T i 

mw^^WT^RJTFlira 37^1^T Rl%: Ii 
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mw. II 

NO 


3IR35in: ^RI5RCT rT^ 3Tl^T3[Jl^iTrfgi^rIJ7: ^§11 1 I 
vmA ^^^lT¥fTWJ7^TlrflT5fr!4Tifrai H 

M?a«T : ’^m ii 

C?N O 

«rf^ 'gi:nr : ^ : i 

<5. 

irRrglm^^T^R t3 [%m; i 
^s^R'^’giTTir: qfrfH : i 

«f ^ ?TR : '^Rrr^Tq’q : : i 

!Rl?l]^ 'g^?n ^iqJ7=37g ^§^TR q%I I 

8!^R ttrI 2f[ ^iTTT q’q : i 

?«tR?t ^w wth^ §3tiixi n 

Translation.^ 

I. CJlory to Durga, erer pleasing, wMte as sheets of snow, placed near Siva, with 
slender waist, and the Lion and Kartikeya sitting by her side. 

21. There was one named Sri-Haridatta, renowned like a second Vishnu, nncorrupted 
by the snoiles which fortune lavished upon him. 

3. Whose gain of riches, stable in gems, undisturbed and exclusive alone of the 

gems which serpents hid in their heads beneath the largest Mils, was unri- 
valled. . 

4. To whom a virtuous son born named Harivarmd known also by the name of 

Mamma, under whose sunshine of glory the lotus-forests made by the faces 
of the damsels of Ms household flourished. 

5. The ruins of the palaces, orchards and trees of whose enemies still occasionally 

blaze as if vTith the fire of his fury. 

6. The scars of the wounds inflicted with swords which are bn his splendid chest 

show like marks counting the victories he had gained over his enemies. 
f. Though desirous, his foes could not view his back turn, nor could Ms mistresses 
Ms chest. 

B. Who excelled even the great Progenitor, who created the seven oceans, the earth 
and the mountains, in Ms own power of creation wMch he exercised in form- 
ing large lakes like seas and temples to the gods like so many mountains. 


I This translation was made by a Benares Pandit. 



9. Great supporters of the earth (mountains or kings) with hardened hearts ainl 
roots fixed within the earth were made to bow down before him witJi all 
indignity. 

10. Who opened the veins of the earth under the pretence of sinking wells, the 

earth which had heen surfeited with his glory. 

11. His foes who, bent on death and determined, came against Mm wdth a desire of 

success, were sure to he disappointed, but the poor were never so who came 
prostrated, needy, and desirous of gaining their object. 

12. In his policy he was never known to yield, hut always put down his enemies by 

force. 

13. To this monarch was a son born named Taksha-datta, educated in the rever- 

ence of the three Vedas, the puller-down of the crowns of his enemies. 



14. Wrathful at the slight with which the monarch, fond of glory, was about to 
vent Ms spirits, they whose constant virtue had been the preservative of all 
mankind, being now at the top of their patience, found out their way through 
some wounds with the sword which he had received. 

IB. TMs monarch, who had by the chanting of the Vedas deafened the four quar- 
ters, caused to be built in this place an institution, graceful, majestic, with 
the walls variously painted, for the instruction of the three Vedas. 

16. As long as Ms glory, like the rays of the moon, dispels the darkness of the 

world, so long let tMs Hrahmanical institution, the delight of the world, 
continue to flourish in ail its original design. 

17. These verses have heen composed by Bhadra, the son of Vamana, and by Aia- 

S,ni, and have been inscribed by the mason Bevadera. 

I. Mahasena-datta, son of Surya-datta, of the family Sankritya, in the branch of 
Bahvricha. 

IL Jataveda-soma, son of Govatsa-sama, of the family Vatsa, in the branch of 
Kanva. 

III. Visvadnara-kirti, son of Kuladipa-kirti, of the family Kuhala, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

IV. Chandi’adhara, son of Charita-dhara, of the family Rasaya, in the branch of 

Bahvricha. 

V. Bahnrupa-sarma, son of VasusTami, of the family Aupamanyava, in the branch 

Kanva. 

VI. son of Dhrita-gnpta^svami, of the family Gulava, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

By these was tMs institution prepared to perpetuate the study of the three 
Vedas for the comfort of Mamma’s soul. 

During the twelftli century, the Seugars from the south invaded the dis- 

Kajpfit immigration. permanent Eajptit set^ 

tlements of any extent. They were soon followed by 
Kananjiya Brahmans, who obtained grants of villages for their services, and 
gradually became an important element in the population. The Kayaths, too 
were early settlers and grantees of the lands of the Meos, and divided with the 
Sengarsmosi of the eastern half of the district. The Gaur Tlmkurs, at this 
time, held possession of Bidhtina, Phaphlind, and part of Anraiya, hut, having 
taken the side of the Bdthors, were first defeated by the Chandels of Mahoha 
and were subsequently dispossessed by the E%aths and Sengars. The Pariharl 


MUSALMAN FEBIOD. dbd 

of Sandaus came about the same time into the district, and have ever since occu- 
pied the wild district of the Panchnadi. In the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
came the Chauhans, from whom the Rajas of Part^bner and Ohakarnagar, the 
Eana of SikrauH, the Edos of J asohan and Kishni, and other houses sprang. They 
occupied the west of the district, as the Sengars held the east. Long afterwards 
came the Bhadauriyas, and with them the Dhakaras : the former have settled in 
Kamait, and the head of their clan in this district is the Rao of Barhpura. 
Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries small bodies of Gahlots, 
Eachbwahas, and Baia obtained settlements in the district under the Sengars 
and Chauhans, who then, as ncnv, divided ail the real power between them. 

Whilst all the neighbouring districts submitted more or less to the Mosalmin 

conquerors, and admitted large colonies of Shaikhs, 
Masalwan period. _ . i i i T ^ t-i • t 

bayyids, rathans, and Mughals, the iiindiis of Etawa 

were always able to hold their own and bid defiance to the western adventurers. 
The only Musalman families of any importance are the Shaikhs of Etdwa, who 
came here in the time of Akbar, the Sayyids who settled in Phaphund in the 
sixteenth century, and those who received grants from Farrukhsiyar. Indeed, 
up to the present day, including acquisitions by purchase, the Musalmans possess 
only 1’78 per cent of the total area, or 48 villages out of 1,813 in the district; 
and the few notices of the district that have come down to us from the Musalmdn 
historians bear out the Hindu character of the population and its rulers. Nasir-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah bin Firoz Shab, after chastising the revolt of Abu Bakr 
Sbah and the old slaves of Firoz near Hardwar in 1390 A.D., marched south- 
wards through the Duab to Etaiva, where lie was met by Nar Singh, who re- 
ceived a robe and was sent back, wdiilst the Suhau proceeded along the Jumna 
to Dehli. Yahya bin Ahmad relates that, two yeai's afterwards, Nar Singh, 
Sarvadharan, and Bir Bahaa broke out into rebellion.^ Bir Baban is elsewhere 
called mukaddam of Bhongaon, and can be identified with the Eanbhirbhan of 
he list of Rajas of Mainpuri, He was father of Partab liudr, who was on the 
ffaddi in 1450 A.D. Nar Singh, somewhat more correctly called Bar Singh in 
another place, can be no other than Bir Singh or Bir Singh the Tomar, who wrested 
Gwaliar from the Musalmans and founded the Tomara dynasty of G waliar which 
lasted till 1518 A.D. Inscriptions still extant show his name and the name of his 
successors, Biram Deo (Virama Deo), Adharan Deo, Lakshmi Sen, Ganapati 
Deo, Dungar Singh, Kirtti Singh, Kalyan Sah, Man Singh, and Bikramajit, 
from the last of whom the fortress was recovered by Ibrahim Lodi, The 
text of Firishta calls Sarvadharan Sarvadhan Rahtor,’^ and the translation 
by Briggs has Sirvoclhun. The Tdrikhd-Mubdrah Shahi gives the name as 


^ Do'«\’son’s Elliot, IV., S5. Owing to the carclessiiess of the Musaln ai historians, it is almosfc 
impossible to recogniac proper names. Thus the Nar Sing a of the TddkhA- Mubarak Shdhi is the 
Bar Singh of the Tahak4t4~Ahbafu 




®rSabir~wa-AdliaraBj two names : Sabir the accursed and Adliaran,^’ Saryd- 
dharan is apparently a synonym of the Rai Sarwar, Rai Sir^ Sabir, and Sarix of 
other parts of the same record, who ruled from 1392 to 1421 A.D. as Rai of 
Etawa, and ally of the Tomar Rai of Gwaliar. The double name ^ Sabir wa- 
adliaran’ may possibly refer, to this alliance, for we have Adharan, the brother 
of Bir Singh, Tomar, and commander of his force, acting a prominent part in 
Gwaliar affairs, I have not found any name in any of the genealogies that I 
have’ examined which corresponds exactly with the name Sarwar or Sabir, 
or any traditions which would appear applicable to a person holding the 
position undoubtedly occupied by this Rai of Etawa, except those related of 
Sumer Sah, the founder of the Partabner house in Etawa. Elsewhere it has 
been stated from local sources that Sumer held 1,162 villages stretching from 
the Earukhabad district to Et^wa, and including Bilram and other places occu- 
pied by bis clansmen. Further, we have his descendants mentioned as Rais of 
Etawa towards the close of the fifteenth century, so that there can be little 
doubt but that the Sumer Sah of the Etawa annals is the Rai Sarwar of history. 
All these Hindu chiefs united their forces to oppose the Musalm^ns, and naturally 
placed themselves under the guidance of the Tomar chief, whose capacity was after- 
wards shown by his wresring the fort of Gwaliar from the enemy. Alarmed at 
the coalition of the Rajputs, the Sultan himselfmarchedtoEtawaagainstSarva- 
dharan,whilsthis general, IsUmKhan, was sent against ISfar Singh. The histo- 
rian goes on to say ; — The accursed Nar Singh encountered the forces of Islam 
Khan, andby God’s grace was defeated and put to flight. The victors pursued, 
sending many infidels to hell and laying waste their country. Nar Singh 
at length sued for mercy, and came to wait on Islam Khan, who carried him 
to Dehli. Sarvadharan attacked the town of BahiiAm, but w^hen the Sultan 
reached the banks of the Biyah^ the infidels fled and shut themselves up in 
Etawa. The Sultdn continued his march thither, and on the first day of his 
arrival some little fighting took place. In the night, the rebels abandoned the 
fort of Etawa and fled, and the next day the Sultan destroyed it.” Nar Singh 
remained in prison, but in 1393 A.D., Sarvadharan, Jit Singh Eathor, and 
Bir Bahan, mukadclam of Bhongaon (Bhanu-ganw), and Abhai Chand, mukad- 
dam of Chandii, broke out in rebellion. The Sultan sent Mukarrab-ul-mulk 
to put down this outbreak. When the two parties came in sight of each other, 
Mukarrab-ul-mulk adopted a conciliatory course, and by promises and engage- 
ments induced the rdis to submit. He carried tliem to Kanauj, and there 
treacherously had them put to death ; but Rai Sarvadharan escaped and entered 
Etawa.” The Rathor Jit Singh may possibly be identified with the Ajit Singh 
of the list of Rajas of Rampur (page 67), and Abhai Chand must have been a 
Bhadauriya of Chand w4r. The Balaram of the text^ is the Balgram or 


* Dowson's EiUot, IV., 26 37. 
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Bilgiram of Firishta^ and Ms translator, in another place where it is recorded that, 
ill 1400 A.D., Ikbal Khan encountered Rai Sir and other infidels near Patiali, 
explains the name Rai Sir by the Ray of Siriniiggur (the ancient name of 
Bilgaram), which was at that time a principality.” Bilgiram is probably 
Bilraoi in the Eta district, which was, at this time, the head-quarters of the 
Eta Chauhans. I do not think that the claims of Bilgrto in Oudh are goodv 
For the banks of the Biyah” the Tabahdt-i-Akhari has Etawa,” and the name 
appears to me to refer to the old name of the Sengar river, which, according to 
tradition, was ^"Besind or Biyah” until the new name was given it from tlio 
Sengar colonies along its banks. 

During 1393 A. D. Kliwaja-i-JahMi, with the title of Mali k-ush-Bhark, ob- 

Connection with the tained possession of the entire country from Kanauj to 
Jtmnpur kingdom. Bihar, and inaugurated his rule by leading an impos- 

ing force to chastise the rebels of Etawa and the environs of Kanauj ; but during 
the troubles of the next ten years the Etawa ^rebels’ were allowed some rest.- 
In 1400 A.D., Ikbal Khan marched to Eta and encountered the Rdthors under 
Rai Sir near Patiali, on the banks of the ^ Ah-i-siydh^^ or KMi nadi, where 
a battle took place in which the Musahnans were victorious. The Hindtis 
fled and were pursued to the confines of Etawa, where many were killed and 
many more were taken prisoners. Hearing of this expedition, Mubarak Shah 
came up from Jaunpur and encamped on the Oudh side of the Ganges, whilst 
Ikbal Khan remained at Kanauj. In the following year we again hear of the 
accursed” Nar Singh, who took advantage of the Mughal invasion to seize 
upon Gwaliar. On the death of Nar Singh, his son Birdm Deo (Virama Deo) 
succeeded him in possession of the fort, and though Ikbal Khan used his utmost 
efforts to reduce it, he was obliged to abandon the siege, and after plundering the 
surrounding country retired to Dehli. In 1403 Ikbal Khan again marched 
against Gwaliar, and was met by the son of Birarn Deo at the fort of Dhoi- 
piir, where the Hindus were defeated, and fled by Dholpur to Gwaliar, which still 
remained in their hands. In the following year Ikbdl Khan marched against 
the Etawa chiefs. There he met Rai Sarwar, who has been identified with Sumer 
Sah, one of the Etawa Oliauhaus, the Rai of Gwaliar, either Birain Deo or his 
son, the Rai of Jalhar, and a number of Hindi! i^dis^ and shut them all up in the 
fort of Etawa. The siege was carried on against them for four months, 
but at last they gave tribute and four elephants on account of Gwaliar, and 
so made peace. Ikbal Khan then went towards Kanauj, but w^’as finally obliged 
to retreat towards Dehli.” 

Shortly after the accession of Khizr Khan in 1414, Taj-ul-mulk swept round 
NuT^ierous expeditions against through Eta, Etawa, and Mainpuri, with such Si 
the Hmduh of Etawa. force that the Hindu nobles were obliged to pay him a: 

nominal obedience. Although it is not clear what is meant by chastising the 
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infidels/’ it may be taken to be an eupbuism for a marauding expedition^ in 
whicb the invaders as a matter of duty and inclination plundered wherever 
they were not opposed, and accepted anything given them where they found 
the people prepared to offer resistance* Two years afterwards the same general 
made a similar raid ; beginning this time with Gwaliar, on the north-west, he 
passed the Jumna opposite Chandwar, and made for Eta and Rohilkhand. In 
1418 he made another circuit from Budaon, through Eta to Etawa, which was 
held by R4i Sarwar,^ but the Rai offered presents and tribute, and so obtained 
peace.” The impression made was not a permanent one, for in 1420 A.D. 
Taj-ul-mulk again advanced upon Etawa and destroyed the village of Dehli 
(Deoli), which gave its name with Jakhan to the old parganah of Dehli-Jakliao. 

It was then the strongest place in possession of the Hindus, but is now a village 
of no importance in parganah Barnabal of the Mainpuri district. From Dehli 
the imperial forces marched against Etawa, still in possession of Rai Sarwar, 
who pursued the same course he found so successful before, and bought off* the 
invader, who turned his attention towards the neighbouring Hindu principality 
of Chandwar. The great Taj-iil-miilk died in 1421, and Khizr Khan led the 
expedition of that year in person. He found that Rai Sarwar had died during 
the year, and his son, beir.g unable to make resistance, paid bis revenue and 
tribute money.” Khizr Khan fell ill here, and returning to Dehli died there 
in May, 1421. He was succeeded by his son, Muizz-ud-din Mubarak Shah, II, 
In the early part of 1424, Mubarak Shah, after his Gwaiiar campaign, re-® 
mained encamped on the banks of the Chambal, levying taxes and revenue 
from the infidels of the neighbourhood, according to old custom.” The rain- 
crops of this year failed, so that the royal forces ivere obliged to return to 
Dehli. In 1426 another expedition was made for collecting tribute, and the 
Rais of Gwaiiar, Bhongaon, and Chandwar paid their revenue according to 
the old rule.” 

Hardly had the Dehli forces disappeared, wdieii Mnklitass Khan, brother of 
The campaign of the Jaunpiir king, entered Etawa in force, and Mah- 

JaunpuriB. Hasan -vvas sent against the Jaunpuris with ten 

thousand brave and experienced men. “The nsaM marched with this force, . 
and came to the place where the Sharki army was encamped. When Mukhtass 
Khin heard of his approach, he retreated and joined his brother (Ibrahim 
Shah) Sharki. Malik Mahmud Hasan remained there some days, seeking to 
take his opponents unawares, but they were on the alert, and he could not find 
an opportunity. He then returned and joined his own army. Ibrahim now 
advanced along the banks of the ‘ Ad-t-siyd/i’ (Kalinadi) to Burhanabad, in 
the district of Etawa. The Sultan marched against him from Atrauli and 
arrived at the towm of Payin-Kotah (Mali-kona, Malikota), where the tw'o 
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armies were only a short distance apart. When Sliarld saw the magiaificeiiee 
land the bravery of His Majesty, and the strength of his army, he retreated 
in the month of Jnmada-hawwai, and went towai'ds the town of Eapri. Then 
he crossed the Jnmna to Gudrang, and marching on, he encamped on the 
river of Katehr. His Majesty crossed the J iimna at Chandawar in pursnit, and 
encamped four kos distant from the enemy. The royal skirmishers made con* 
stant attacks upon all points, and carried off prisoners, cattle, and horses. About 
twenty days passed in this manner, the two armies being in close proximity^ 
On the 17th Jumadad-akhir, Shark! drew up all his forces, horse and foot and 
elephants, in battle array. His Majesty, Malik- ush-Shark Sarwar-iil Malk, 
Sayyid Salim, chief of the Sayyids, and several other great amirs, remained in 
the camp in safety, and some others were sent against the enemy, such as Malik- 
ush-Shark, Malik Mahmiid Hasan, and Khan-i-’azam Fath Khan, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar, Majlis-i-’Ali Zirak Khan, Malik -ush-Shark Sultan Shah, who had 
lately received the title of Islam Khan, Malik Jaman, grandson of the late Khan-i- 
Jahan, KAlu Kh4ni, master of the elephants, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa, and Malik 
Mukbil Khan. The battle began and went on from midday till evening, but 
as night fell the combatants withdrew to their respective positions. Neither 
side turned their backs, but remained fighting till the last. There were many 
grounded in the army of Sharki, so that when next day he saw the strength 
of the royal forces, he retreated towards the Jumna. On the 17tli Jumada-1- 
akhir, he crossed from Gudrang to Eapri, ^nd from thence inarehed to his own 
country. Th© Sultan pursued him to Gudrang ; but as theconibatants on both 
Bides were Musalmins, His Majesty yielded to the intercession of his nobleii 
and gave up the pursuit. He then marched to Hath-kant, where he took 
revenue and taxes and tribute, according to old custom, from the Raiof Gwaliar 
and other mis. Turning homewards, he proceeded along the Chambal and 
entered Bayana,” In the last year of his reign (1432 A.D.) Mubarak Shah 
sent Malik Karnal-ul-mnlk with all the arnirs and maliks from Tijara to 
coerce the infidels of Gwaliar and Etawa, whilst he himself returned to 
Dehli. On his death the district was left undisturbed, beyond the occasional 
presence of troops from Jaiinpiir on their w^ay from Kalpi to Kanauj, and 
the futile expeditions to recover these important cities made by the Dehli 
Sultan. 

During the troubles of this period, Hasan Khan, a Lodi Afghan, managed 
TheLodiB retain possession of Eapri, and was nominally 

jdgirddr of Chandawar and Etawa. He assisted the 
last of the Sayyids in an attempt to offer some resistance to the growing power 
of the vazfr Hamid Khan, but these efforts were fruitless, and Ala-ud-din was 
obliged to make way for the Lodis. When Bahlol had established himself at 
Dehli, he found the central Duab in great disorder, owing to the pretensions 
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©f tlie Jaiinpur king. Marcliing southwards, lie coiifimied Isa Kliaii in Koil, 
^^Rai Partap, chief of the zamlndars of those parts” was confirmed in Bhon- 
gaon, and Kutb Khan in Rapid, with apparently Chandawar and Etawa as 
appanages. From thence Sultan Bahlol went to Etawa, the governor of which 
likewise offered him homage. Mahmud Sharki, dissatisfied with the defeat of 
his troops under Fath Khan, led himself a large force and encamped in the 
country of Etawa, when, after some desultory fighting, a peace was patched 
up through the good offices of Kutb Khan and Rai Partap, on the basis of 
previous possession. This did not prevent Muhammad Shah, the successor of 
Mahmud, from trying his fortunes again, but his defeat near Rapri placed the 
entire country at the feet of Bahlol. Sultan Husain, the successor of Mu- 
hammad Shah, renew^ed the struggle, and Etawa remained under Jaunpur, on 
the oft-repeated basis of the numerous treaties that were made that the country 
formerly held by Sultan Ibrahim should be considered as under Jaunpur. The 
Musalman nobles of El^wa took part in the conspiracy, which resulted in the 
assassination of Ear Singh, the son of the Bhougaon chief, and joining the 
Jaunpuris and all the malcontents of the Du4b marched on Dehli. Continuous 
fighting took place for some days and ended in the usual truce which lasted 
for a short time. 

The intrigues of the Jaunpur faction soon produced another war. Baj4aa 
acknowledged them, and Etawa must have been on their 
side, for the queen-mother of Jaunpur, Bibi E^ji, died 
here (1486-87 A. D.), and, on her death, Sultan Husain of Jaunpur received 
letters of condolence from Gwaliar, Bajana, and Chandwar. Husain marched 
as far north as Badaon, and crossing the Dimb threatened Dehli itself, when 
another and no better kept truce was made. This time Bahlol was the 
agressor and began by seizing on Husain’s parganalis of Jalali, Koil, 
Patidii, Kampil, and Saldt (1487 A.D.) In the following year Husain 
was defeated at the battle of Sonhar, and again at Rapri, after which Bahlol 
inarched upon Etawa. The fort %yas then held by Ibrahim Khan, brother of 
Husain, and Haibat Khan Gargandaz, who fought for three days, but event- 
ually begged for mercy and surrendered the fortress. Bahlol appointed Ibra- 
him Khan Lohani to command in EtiRva, and assigned some parganahs to Mi 
Dadand.^ He then crossed the Jumna and drove Husain from Kalpi to Panna, 
and thence to his own country, which also fell to the arms of Bahlol, The 
same year Rai Sangat Singh, ^ the son of Rai Dddand, was dismissed from the 
government of Elawa; and Bahlol fell sick, on account of the excessive heat, 
near Malawi in Saldt, and died there in the* year 1488. He was succeeded 
by Sikandar Lodi, who spent much of his time in attempting the reduction 
of Bay ana, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and for this purpose founded Agra as the 


Bahlol Lodi. 


^ The Daudu R£o of the Partahner lists. 


^ The Sakat Singh of the lists. 
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head- quarters of liis army, in order to overawe the rebels of tlie surroiiiiding 
country, and lie bestowed Etawa and Cliandwar on his brother Ala-ud-dio, or 
as lie is generally called A!am Khan, the same who invited Babar to India. 
Ibrahim succeeded his father Sikandar in 1517 A.D,, but lost much of his power 
and influence in his quarrel with his brother Jalal Khan, Ibrahim marched 
down the Dulb to meet his brother and encamped for some time at Bhongaon 
and at Etawa, and henceforward Etawa seems to have had a regular Miisalman 
governor. On his arrival in Hindustan, Babar found the territories in the 
neighbourhood of Etawa under various governors. Muhammad Zaitiinvasin 
Dholpur, Tatar Khan Sarang Khani w^'as in Q waliar, Husain Khan Lohani in 
Kapri, Kutb Khan in Etawa, and Ali Kh*in in Kalpi. Kaiiauj, with the whole 
country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Mariif Farinuli, and a number of other 
amirs who had been in an open state of rebellion for two years before the death 
of Ibrahim (1526 A.D.), 

After the defeat of Ibrahim, Babar was joined by most of the Lodi nobles, 
and marching down tlie Diiab he despatched expedi- 

The Mughals. tioiis in various directions. R4pri was abandoned, and 

occupied by his troops. Etawa and Dholpur were besieged, but pressed by the 
Eana of Udepur on the west and the Afghans of Jaunpur and Bengal on the east, 
Babar was obliged to recall the troops that he had sent to invest Et^wa and 
Dholpur, and ordered them to join Prince Hamayun at Oliandwar on the 
Jumna. With the defeat of Rana Sanga of Udepur, Babar was at liberty to 
reconquer the Dudb, and the consternation produced by his success was such 
that Rapri and Ohandwar at once gave in, and Etawa, which had never yet sub- 
mitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, who held it, and it remain- 
ed in the hands of the Mughals until the defeat of Huraayua. Sher Shah 
found this portion of his possessions a difficult one to manage, and when the 
rebellion and disobedience of the zainincl4rs who live in the parts about the 
banks of the rivers Jumna and Ohamhal became known to him, he brought 
12,000 horsemen from the Sirhind Sirkar and quartered them in pargaoah 
Hathk4nt and that neighbourhood, and they repressed the zaminddrs and culti- 
vators of those parts, nor did they ever pass over one person wlio exhibited any 
contumacy. He opened the country with roads and built sarais and watch- 
houses along them, and re-organised the whole revenue administration. In fact, 
without the foundation laid by Sher Shah, Akbar with all his poww could 
not have managed in so short a time to inaugurate his great reforms. Un- 
der Humayiin, Etaw’^a and Kalpi formed the iktasoi Husain Sultan Uzbek and 
Y4dgar Nasir Mirza. Both w’’ere attacked by Kutb Khan, son of Sher Sh4h, 
who perished in the battle that ensued near Kalpi, but all subsequently feU 
into the hands of the Afghan prince. In the reign of Akbar, Etawa was 
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nominally included in the siibah of Agra and the sirkars of Agra, Kananj, iCdlpI^- 
and Irichli. Up to tlie British occupation the authority of the Miisahnan go- 
vernors extended only so far as their power was felt, and neither as prosely- 
tisers nor as settlers have they left their mark in Etawa as they havo done 
in other districts of the Duab. Bahadur Khan-i-Shaibani, younger brother 
of Khan Zainan, brother of AH Kuli Khan, and a creature of Mabain Anka, 
was one of t\i^ jdgirddrs of Etawa during Akbar’s reignA 

The local history of the district from the decline of the Mughal power to the 
cession to the British need not detain us long. Et4wa, 
with the rest of the Duab, fell for a time under Marhatta 
domination. After the battle of Pauipatthe Marhattas departed, and the district 
was ruled from the Jab garrison at Agra until 1770, v’vlien the Marhattas returned 
and occupied the Duab, but were again driven southvvards by Najf Kban in 
1773. Taking advantage of this movement, Shuja-iid-daula, Vazir of Oudh, 
crossed the Ganges with a considerable army and laid siege to Etawa, from 
whence he expelled the Marhattas and put in a garrison from his own force, and 
then marched on Agra to assist* Najf Khan. The district remained sometimes 
in the hands of one party and sometimes in those of another, until finally tlie 
power of the Oudh Vazir became supreme. Under bis governors, Raja Baramal 
and Almas AH Kb§.a, Etawa enjoyed a certain amount of protection, and 
finally came into the hands of the British in 1801. The history of the district 
from the cession to the mutiny is the history of the administrative arrange- 
ments connected with the settlement of the landn'evenue, and these have been 
fully given in the chapter on the fiscal history, and need not be further noticed 
here. Etawa was never thoroughly subdued until the arrival of the British, and 
in the earlier days of our administration scenes occurred w'hieh reminds one of 
the experiences of the imperial officers in the fifteenth century. With a com- 
paratively light land-tax, the extension of irrigation, and a complete record 
of rights, the district has entered on a new stage of its existence, and the people 
are now better off, humanly speaking, than they have ever been since the first 
foreigner invaded the district in the eleventh century, 

. Elsewhere, perhaps, the shadow of the coming calamity may have preceded 
The mutiny mutiny of 1857 and diffused a vague sense of insecurity, 

but ill Et^wa there w^as nothing but hopefulness and peace. 
Mr. Hume writes- Never apparently had the prospects of the district been 
so cheering ; crime was, and had been for the previous two years, steadily de- 
creasing ; the revenue flowed in without the necessity of recourse to a sincrle 
coercive process ; public libraries and numerous schools gave rich promise of 
future progress ; new lines of communication were being rapidly opened out ;the 
railroad was fast ripening ; the great canal, with its daily multiplying branches, 

^ Dowson’s Eiliot, VI., J4. ^From Mr. A. 0. Hume’s official. narrative, Noveruber I8th, 1S58., 
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steadily diffused fertility tlirough an over-widening area, and all classes of the 
community, though of course not without their minor grievances, were on the whole 
singularly happy and contented. Suddenly the mutiny burst upon us, effacing 
apparently in a day the labour of years.’’ On the 12th of May, two days after 
the outbreak at Meerut, the news arrived at Etawa through Agra. There was* 
then a detachment of the 8tli Irregulars and a wing of the 9th Native Infantry 
on duty here, and these were at once employed with the police in patrolling the 
roads and in taking precautions to insure the arrest of fugitive mutineers. For 
three days nothing occurred, but on the 16th of May, about midnight, a patrol- 
ling party stationed on the road, about six miles from 
Capture of rebel troopers. ^ 

Etawa, met seven men armed with swords and cavalry 
pistols, whose appearance showed they were cavalry troopers, and gave informa- 
tion to the kotwal of the city. The kotwal induced the strangers to come 
before the magistrate, who, deeming their story improbable, sent them on to Cap- 
tain Corfield, commanding the station. Captain Corfield also doubted their 
statements and demanded their arms. One man gave up his arms, but while 
they were being handed over to a sepoy, he snatched them away violently ; an- 
other man then shot Captain Corfield, who fell instantly with a severe pistol 
wound in his right shoulder, while another trooper dashed at Lieutenant Allan 
Ovho had a double-barrelled gun in his hand, the stock of which arrested the 
bullet of a third pistol fired point blank at that officer’s chest), knocked him down, 
and kneeling on his chest would have murdered him there and then, had not the 
kotwal and one of the police seized the trooper and killed him. By this time 
Captain Corfield was up and called out the guard and the Irregulars, who pour- 
ed in a volley on the rebels, by which two of them were shot, one was killed as 
above, two were cut down by the cavalry, and two escaped at the time, one of 
whom was subsequently captured by the police. This band of mutineers were 
all Pathau troopers from Garhakota, belonging to the 3rd cavalry, who had been 
engaged in the mutiny at Meerut and were then making their way home. In 
this small fight, not only did the police and some troopers of the 8th Irregulars 
behave exceedingly well, but several men of the 9th Native Infantry did their 
duty unhesitatingly. 

Early in the morning of the 19th of May, a large cart full of armed muti«» 
Attack on rebels at neers of the 3rd cavalry entered Jaswantnagar and 
alaswantimgar. Stopped by the police. Their arms were demand* 

ed, and one man proceeded to give up his arms, but while all eyes were turned 
upon him and every one was off* his guard by their apparent submission, the 
other troopers sprang up from the cart and poured in a volley on the bj-stand- 
ers, killing one and wounding three men. The mutineers then made off and 
occupied a Hindu temple close by. Intelligence was at one# conveyed to Etawa, 
and Mr. Hume and Mr. Ciarmont Danicll, with some five troopers, proceeded to 
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Jas>Yantnngar, where thejfoimd the mutineers in a very strong position. The 
only way they could begot at,” writes Mr. Hume, was through a narrow 
door- way leading to some steps which were completely commanded from within. 
The whole building, which stands on an elevated platform of pukka masonry, 
as well as the wmlls of the platform itself, are full of loopholes, and the wall 
for many yards on each side of the door-wmy contained arches filled up with 
a brick- work sci*eenmade by leaving out every other brick. It is not possible to 
get in except through this door, and to get at this door we were exposed for thirty 
yards, come which way we should, to a point blank fire from men ’whom we could 
not see. Inside the door there were steps, also surrounded by a trellis-work 
through wbieh shots could be fired. These steps led to a very small courtyard 
surrounded by ^ kotris^^ small cells like those in a sarai pierced with loopholes 
for air. This courtyard is again commanded by the portico in front of the temple 
itself, which also consists of pierced brick -wmrk, and is only accessible by steps 
leading out of the courtyard. Mr. Daniell and myself first got inside the 
grove and explored the whole of the back of the building, tlie mutineers firing 
steadily at us all the while, and we returning the fire from our double-barrels 
xvhenever we could see any portion of a man. We could not get the police 
well within fire, and though we went more than once within five yards of the 
building, the firing was so heavy that no one would make a rush. This went 


on till 3 o’clock, up to which time I suppose that we had 150 shots fired 
at us, only very few of which, by the way, came at all near us. We then went 
to the bungalow and got some food, which luckily one of our men had 
brought. At 5-30 p. m. we were again upon the ground. We learnt that the 
townspeople had shown unequivocal signs of sympathy with the mutineers, 
and had succeeded, notwifchstanding the line of patrols and guards that I had 
established all round the garden, in supplying them with food and ammunition. 
There seemed every prospect of the towmspeople, of whom there were some two 
thousand adult males, low-caste Mnsalmans (camel-drivers and Jiilahas), soon 
taking an active share in the matter if it was much longer prolonged. What 
sort of a place Jaswantnagar is, is well known ; the Muharram preceding the 
disturbances was the first for many years at which troops had not been neces- 
sary to restrain the lawless violence of the population. Seeing that none of the 
police, of whom including barkandazes, sawars, chaukidars and bulahirs, there 
must have been eighty present, would do anything but fire up in the air at a safe 
distance, I had early in the day sent in for reinforcements, and had received 
a note saying that six more of the irregulars and ten sepoys would be sent. The 
former galloped on and reached about five, but the latter did not make their 
appearance. It turned out when they did arrive, that they had gone (I now 
believe purposely) some two miles down the Kaohhaura road, which branches off' 
from the Jaswantnagar one.” 
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Time was passing ; the people of the town w^ere very excited^ and it seemed 

very doubtful if it wmnld be possible to retreat even if 
, ' Attack o,n the temple. i . ■ 

we wushed itj unless we carried the place at once, so 

we determined, to attempt to storm the temple. The irregulars dismounted and 

agreed that I and a few of the sawars should suddenly run to and jump upon the 

platform of a pukka well distant about 15 or 20 feet from the door- way of the 

building and exactly in front of it • that we should pour in a volley, and that at 

the same time Mr. Daniell, with the dafadar of sawars and any one else who 

would go, should run swiftly along the face of the temple and brick-work screen 

and dash in, we following. Had we met the support that we expected we might 

have succeeded I doubt not ; as it was, the firing was so heavy from w-ithiii^ 

that I found myself alone on the platform, while Mr. Daniell, the dafadar of 

sawars (who immediately fell back), and a chaukidar, w^ho was knocked over, 

were all that reached the door-way. To get in was impossible. Mr. Daniell tried 

to shoot through the brick-work screen ; I jumped off the platform towards the 

door-way ; one man fired, quicker than one could count, five pistols (handed 

to him by others, I suppose), aiming at arm’s length at Mr. Daniell, he all 

the while perfectly cool and poking about with his revolver, trying to shoot 

some one through the brick-work screen. The man however was shooting 

through the door-way, and without leaning outside the door-way could not 

touch Mr. Daniell, though the balls went within a very few inches of him. To 

fire the sixth pistol he leant out of the door-way ; the pistol was hardlv off 

Mr. Daniell wonnded. ^ 

Mr. Dauiell with a bad wound in the face. Everv 

one bolted, and I hope I shall never hear such a fiendish shout as the whole 
town, which to a man was collected on an eminence near, gave when they saw 
what had happened. Long as this takes to narrate, the whole thing passed in 
a moment. Mr. Daniell scrambled away a few yards and then fell senseless. I 
tried for an instant to rally the men, but seeing that hopeless, carried Mr. 
Daniell, with the assistance of a barber, the only man who would come near, 
out of fire, and went straight in amongst the townspeople ; one or two of the 
police then followed me of their own accord. When the crowd, whom I 
peremptorily ordered to disperse to their homes, saw that I did not care'for them, 
numbers of them slunk off, and for the first time for some hours the murmurs 
amongst them ceased. I then made the sawars remount and recommenca 
patrolling round, replaced the sentinels, encouraged every one to believe that 
we should certainly catch and do for the mutineers next morning, washed Sir. 
Daniell s wound, and supporting him walked through the towm to where on the 
other side our buggy was ; as we went, the people poured out of the side alleys 
and soon became a threatening mob. W e did not look hack, or of course quicken 
our pace. We had not taken any sawdrs or barkanddzes with us because. 
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required as every man was to surrouucl tlie spot, to take them away when nono 
of them made any offer or show of going would have been to admit that we 
were afraid to go through the town, and insure an attack which all the police 
and troops collected could not have withstood. Only my nazir, a Baniya, 
who came out after me of his own accord, and whom I never before saw with 
anything more dangerous than a pen in his hand, followed us, and as the mob 
pressed on, drew his sword and quite good humoiiredly said that it was very 
hot, and that he could not have them crowd so about us ; if they did, he must 
hit some one ; and what wdth his manifest good-hurnoiired determination, and 
our appearing in no sort of way to notice their proceedings, we got safely into 
the buggy. Immediately on reaching Etawa, I sent out Muhammad Ikr4iii 
Husain, the Deputy Collector, wnth instructions to maiiitain a vigilant guard 
over the temple till arrangements could be made to take the place, but in the 
event of the Muhammadan population of the place making any unequivocal 
demonstration of being about to release the mutineers by force, rather than 
allow so formidable a body to commit themselves irretrievably against us, to 
afford the besieged, by relaxing the strictness of the watch, an opportunity for 
escaping out of the temple. In this event, however, he was to follow and 
attack them in the open, directly they got some distance from Jaswantnagar, 
That night a violent storm came on, during which the mutineers escaped. We 
had, it appeared, killed one and seriously, if not mortally, wounded another, 
whom however they carried off with them/’ 

For some days after the affair at Jaswantnagar nothing of importance 

occurred, though disquieting rumours were afloat.’^ It 
Mutiny of the troops. i i . n • r ± i i 

was then resolved to remove the mfantrjto Barhpura, 

in the Jumna-CIiambal duab, where it was thought that they would be farther 
removed from any chance of being tamperevi with. Accordingly, on the 22nd 
Bfay, the troops with their officers and the ladies of the station marched 
towards the Jumna, but the sepoys had barely arrived at the ghat when the 
greater portion of them mutinied and turned back. Those who remained 
faithful accompanied their officers and the ladies to Barhpura, which they reached 
in safety the same day. Tiie mutineers, who returned to Etawa, attacked the 
treasury, and the police at once disappeared. Messrs. Hume and Parker, who 
had remained behind, ^vere obliged to fly and eventually rejoined the party at 
Barhpura. During the night, the sepoys plundered the treasury and carried off 
a large amount on camels, which had been provided for loading the magazine. 
Immediately the city rabble, led by the Mewatis, Jiilahas, and some Thakurs, 

.3- On the a2ad of ivLiy, information was received of the approach of a large body of mutineers 
by SMkohahad ; an express also arrived from Mr. Power aniioniicing a mutiny of the 9th Native 
Infantry at Aligarh and Maiiipuri, that Messrs. Cocks, Crawford, and Kellner had ridden of! t© 
■j^gra, and that he and others were shut up in the fort. 
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rose in large bodies, and during tlie next day plundered the sepoys’ lines, carried 
off the contents of the magazines and hells-of-arms and gutted the bungalows, of 
which they burned two, besides the Sessions court-house and post-ofEce. The 
Zila and Thagi jails were next broken open, the remainder of the treasure, 
amounting in all to four lakhs of rupees (£40,000), was carried off, and Iho 
roof and records of the Collector’s ofSce were destroyed by fire. Every effort 
was made to induce the Bhadauriyas of Barhpura to aid in maintaining peace, 
but, until news of the despatch of a regiment from Gwaliar reached them, 
with little success. l!To great violence was as yet done to the private property 
of natives beyond that involved in petty highway robberies -which appear to 
have been committed by the villagers on the roads in the district. Still large 
bodies of dakaits were at large, and were prepared for greater enterprises, and 
added much to the anxieties of the authorities. There can be little doubt that 
had the troops not been removed to Barhpura, they would have mutinied at 
Etawa next day, and might have been tempted to add murder to plunder. 

On the night of the 24tli of May, the fugitives at Barhpura were reinforced 
Arrival of the first Gwa- by the arrival of the 1st Grenadier regiment of the 
liar regiment Gwaliar Contingent under the command of Major Hen- 

iiessy, and the next day Ehiwa was re-occupied. Energetic measures were at once 
adopted for the restoration of order ; numbers of persons were arrested with 
property in their possession stolen from the lines and bungalows ; much more 
was given up by persons who professed that they had forcibly regained it from 
the robbers, or bad originally taken it under their protection ; Bs. 40,000 of the 
plundered treasure were recovered ; several gangs of dakaits were broken up 
or dispersed, and on the 27th May martial law was proclaimed. Mr. Hume was 
now joined by Kiinwar Lachhman Singh, Depiitj^ Collector, and in a few days the 
most perfect order was re-established in the district. The old landholders of the 
Samtliar village had ousted the new proprietors, and though called upon to yield, 
had fired upon the messengers and taken possession of the fort. A small force 
carried the fort by storm, burned it and destroyed the garrison. Very soon, 
however, the whole country around was up in arras ; the Cawnpore, Farukhabad, 
Mainpuri, and Agra districts, where they bordered uponEtawa, gradually fell into 
an indescribable state of anarchy, but within Etawa itself there was peace. 
The zamindars at first altogether taken by surprise were beginning to come 
forward in support of the Government, and the native officials recovered their 
nerve and in several instances behaved manfully. To relieve the local force 
as much as possible, it was resolved to send the ladies and children to Agra, 
and they were safely escorted there by a mixed detachment of the Gwaliar 
regiment and the local levies under Kunwar Zohar Singh of Part4bner, 
Dabi Parshad, tabsildar of Bela, beat off a body of three hundred horse who had 
come to attack his fcahsil, but disturbances were rife in Auraiya'and Phaphuad, 
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and demand^ for aid came from the Eiu’opeans in Jalaiin and Orai. Wiili 
the yiew of protecting the district and opening np the line of commnnicationj 
Mr. Hume despatched two hundred grenadiers towards Auraiya^ and sent all 
the best of his police-officers with some trusty zamindars and their adherents 
into the Cawnpore district, and then took possession of the three neighbouring 
parganahs of Sikaiidra, Rasiilabad, and Dera Mangal pur. This brought the 
Etawa forces within some twenty miles of Oawnpore itself, and at the nearest 
point along the canal, the tahsildar of Bela had orders to collect sopplies, which 
it was hoped might be thrown into the entrenchment at Gawopore for the relief 
of fieneral Wheeler’s force. Thakur levies w'ere raised, and people began 
almost to hope that the storm might blow over, when the mutiny of the Gwaliar 
regiment took place and dashed their hopes to the ground. 

On the 16fch June news came of the Gwaliar mutiny and massacre, and was 
Mutiny of the Gwaliar communicated by the subalidar-major, or senior native 
regiment. officer, to Major Hennessy. The latter explained his 

intended course of action, that he would at once sef off for Agra, but the former 
refused to obey and declared that he would not proceed to Agra, Major 
Herinessy and the other officers slept the same night as usual in front of th© 
picquets, closely guarded by their men. About midnight they heard several 
conversations which showed that a considerable portion of the men were ready 
for treason and murder. A man came to the lines and asked:— What has 
happened at Gwaliar ?” ^^They have given themselves a bad name,” said on© 
of the guard, True,” said the emissary, ^^but all the world knows that for the 
last three or four years these Firingis have exercised great ziilm : they have 
ruined and taken the lands of respectable zamindars and have given them to 
Baniyas. They have exercised great zuhn^ and it is time to get rid of them. 
There is no izzat in their government : they will not make a bddskdh themselves^ 
neither will they allow any one else to be a hddshdii, and now, too, they attempt 
io destroy our religion.” This much wms overhead of a long conversation, to 
which the men eagerly consented, and in parting one of the party said ham 
doctor sdhih ho dil degaJ' They then began to load their muskets with ball- 
cartridge, and several of them attempted by offensive hanking, spitting and other 
noises to provoke a reproof which might serve as an excuse for bloodshed. 
Mr. Span, too, heard one man propose to murder the inmates of Mr. Hume’s 
bungalow while they were asleep. Early in the morning of the 17th June^ 
the Europeans, still dogged and watched by the sepoys, assembled at Mr, 
Hume s house, and after some consultation it "was resolved to retire upon Agra, 
At this time Kunwar Lachhman Singh with the Partabner Baja and his men, 
and the pick of the local horse and police, were at Agra with the ladies and 
children, while Kao Jaswaut Bao, Kunwar Chhatar Singh, and the remainder of 
the police that could be trusted; were in the Cawnpore district, and the owners 
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0f tlie forts of Partdbner and Dhalipnagar were absent. With no force upon 
whom they could rely^ and knowing that though the majority of the troopa 
were averse to open violence, they would not resist any attempt on the part 
of the more ill-disposed, the resolution taken was a wise one. At dawn on the 
morning of the 17 th, all the Europeans made for Kachhaura across the Jumna, 
but finding the Jhansi mutineers within a day or two’s march of the district, 
they pushed on to Bah, where they were joined by Jourden’s party from Kalpi 
and Orai, including two ladies. At Bab, matters were, if possible, worse|: bodies 
of matchlockmen paraded the country, and two or three nights before the arrival 
of the party, Bah had been completely plundered, and even while they were 
there, firing was incessant, and some houses adjoining the building within which 
they rested were burned before their eyes, Thej^ were, therefore, obliged to 
proceed to Agra. 

As soon as the Europeans left, the grenadiers plundered the property of the 
residents which had been recovered and the little mo- 
ney that remained in the treasury. They next attacked 
and began to plunder the new town, of which they burned a few shops, but the 
townspeople turned out, killed twenty-six, wounded sereral, and finslly obliged 
the whole regiment to move across the river. On the arrival of the Magis- 
trate in Agra, he despatelied Kunwar Zohar Singh of Partabner to Etawa, with 
instructions to protect the city, to make the best arrangements he could for 
the neighbourhood, and to communicate regularly with Agra. Throughout 
the district the people appeared well affected, and the tahsil and thana officers 
maintained their position. On the 24th June, the rebel brigade from Jhansi 
crossed the Jumna at Shergarh, and on the following day forcibly plundered 
the Auraiya tahsil. The tahsildar. Bam Bakhsh, managed to save the records, 
but on bis release by the mutineers, he died shortly afterwards from the effects 
of the ill-treatment he had received. This man was a Baniya, but his passive 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him was heroic. The brigade next proceeded 
to Lakhna, but the tahsildar, Ishri Parshad, removed his treasure and records 
to Bao J aswant Eao’s fort of Dhalipnagar, and, so saved them. They next 
proceeded to Etawa, where, on their arrival, the Mewatis again broke out and 
burned the remainder of the bungalows in the station. The mutineers then 
passed through the district to Mainpuri. Although, for a short time, the bad 
characters, reinforced by the prisoners escaped from the jails, prowled about 
in formidable bands, the district, at large, once more became tranquil. This 
shows, as Ml*. Hume says, that “there was no latent disloyalty in the peo- 
ple.: three times had bands of mutineers disturbed the peace of the district and 
let loose the lawless ruffians who, eyen in the, most peaceful times, have ever 
infested its innumerable ravines ; each time the mutineers being once beyond 
the border, the people rallied round the Government officers, all of whom they 
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had protected to the utmost during the distiirbanees and relapsed in a few days 
into quiet.” During his absence from the districtj Mr. Hume kept up a con-- 
tinuous correspondence with the officials and well-disposedy communicating news 
and orders and deciding all difBcult points referred to him. Early in August, 
owing to certain jealousies between the talukadars as to their respective juris- 
dictions, he drew up a detailed scheme assigning portions of the district with 
certain monthly stipends to each of the most respectable and competent taliika- 
dars and tahsildars, which with some subsequent modifications stood as fol- 
lows : — 


! 

i 

Ilakab. 

1 

Manager. 

Monthly al- 
lowance. 

I Ilakah. 

Manager. 

Monthly 

allowance. 

Pkapbund and 

Lala Debi Parshad. 

Rs. 

1,200 

Cliakarnagr, 

Raja K li n s h a 1 

Rs. 

200 

Bidhuna. 
Bharthna, ... 

Lala Ishri Parshad. 

8!>0 

Barbpura, 

Singh. 

Rao Jawalnr Singh 

200 

Etawa, 

Kunwar Zohar 

1,600 

Dalilnagar, 

Ham Bakhsh, 

1,000 


Singh. 




Phaphuad was directly managed by a tahsildar subordinate to Debt Par- 
shM, while Chhatar Singh and Laik Singh assisted when required. Eao Jas- 
want E4o of Dhalipnagar gave his assistance in Bharthna. The city of Et4wa 
was placed under Shamhihati Lai, of the police, as subordinate of Knnwar 
Zohar Singh. Raja Khushal Singh subsequently turned rebel. 

While these arrangements wera being perfected, three separate bodies of 
CouditioE of the district mutineers again disturbed the peace of the district, 
in August, 1857. Que attacked Phaphuad on the 26th July, and plun- 

dered the tahsil; the records, however, were saved. A second, passing through 
the already plundered tahsil of Auraiya, advanced to plunder Lakhna, but both 
treasure and records were again saved by Jaswant Eao, and baffled and dis- 
appointed, the rebels made off* to Mainpuri. A third body made a dash at 
Bela, whicli they took, but the tahsildar had previonsly removed the treasure 
and records to Chhatar Singh’s fort of Sahar. The Avant of success of our 
troops before Dehli, and the continued absence of the Magistrate from the dis- 
trict, at length began to show their fruits. liana Mahendur Singh of Sik« 
rauli, with Niranjan Singh of Chakarnagar, attempted to eject Kunwar Zohar 
Singh and his officers from Etawa; the Raja of Euru in Bela, Avith his kinsmen 
Kaimal Singh and Indurjit, collected revenue, molested the Grovernment ser- 
vants, took forcible possession of several villages and plundered two or three. 
Eup Singh, the uncle of the minor Eaja of Bhareh, at the confluence of the 
Chambal and Jumna, did the same in Auraiya, but the remainder of the taluka- 
dars and the mass of the people remained quiet and faithful, reporting to 
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Mr. Hume at Agra all tliat occurredj and some of them exerted themselves to 
send camels, horsemen and supplies of different kinds to Cawnpore. Even the 
rebels above mentioned were kept within bounds by letters from.the Magistrate, 
and by the advance of Grant’s column to Mainpuri, until the end of Octobei’. 
When, however, that column passed on without visiting the district, and it be- 
gan to be rumoured that the British were with difficulty holding Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the disaffected began openly to make preparations for attack, and 
dakaits again swarmed in every direction. 

Just at this time, the Gwaliar forces appeared on the south-east frontiei*. 
Eaja Bhaii of Sikandra commenced a bridge at Kalpi, where an advanced guard 
of the mutineers had arrived and threatened Aiiraiya, while Blip Singh of 
Bhareh began abridge for them at Sliergarh. Eao Jaswant Riio and Ishri 
Parshadjtaligildar of Lakhna,were equal to the occasion, 
for though Eup Singh was joined by Niranjan Singh 
of Chakarnagar and a formidable gang of dakaits under Earn Parshad and Pitam 
Singh, they succeeded on the 1st of November in breaking down the bridge 
at Shergarh and in defeating the rebels, killing seventeen men, and amono*st 
them Ram Parshad, the real leader in the field. A vernacular proclamation 
issued by Mr. Hume was of great service in strengthening the hands of the 
loyal and well-disposed, and once more, although the rebel leaders still maintained 
a menacing attitude, the district was at peace. On the 1 st of December, 
however, the Nazim of the rebel Nawab of Farukhabad, invited by the Rum 
Raja and the Hana of Sikrauli, invaded the district with a force of five thou- 
Arrivai of the J?arukh- sand men and twelve guns. He reached Etawa on the 
abad rebels. Srd crf December, on the same day attacked Knnwar 

Zohar Singh, who had only two guns badly served and worse equipped. The 
Kunwar’s force was beaten, his guns were captured, his gunners killed, and he 
was himself obliged to retreat to Partabner. Again the restless Mewatis com- 
menced to plunder everything that they could lay hands upon, and anarchy 
onoe more took the place of order. In Bela, the tahsildar could not move out 
of the fort of Chhatar Singh at Sahar, and the officials of Phaphfind were 
obliged to take refuge in Lmk Singh’s fort of Harchandpur. Rup Singh took 
possession of the Anraiya parganah, but Rao Jaswant Rao and Ishri Parsh&d 
held their own in Bharthna, and though the Farukhabad Nazim sent . his 
agents everywhere, they succeeded in collecting only some seven rupees from 
an unfortunate distiller. 

The triumph of the rebels was cut short by the arrival of Brigadier Wal- 
pole’s column on the 25th December. The British 
force advanced through the Auraiya parganah, and 
everywhere the rebels disappeared before them. In Etawa, Zohar Singh sur- 
rounded Taj Khdn and some of the leading Mewatis in thetahsili, and kept them 
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there until on the 28tli the force arrived, and after three men of the Rifles had 
been wounded in an ineffectnal attempt to storm the building, the place was 
mined and blown up, and thus some of the most turbulent characters in the 
district were effectual ij disposed of. 

On the 6th January, 1858, Etawa was re-occupied by Mr. Ham©, accom- 
panied by Mr. G. B. Maconochie anil an escort of fifty 

Ei^wa re-occapied. Patijab Infantry under Lieutenant 

Sherriff. With the exception of Auraiya, which Rup Singh had again taken 
possession of, the district was tranquil. The Magistrate at once raised a local 
levy comprising at first 200 foot, 150 horse, fire guns and 50 gunners, which 
was further strengthened, towards the end of the month, by a detacbment of 
Alexander’s horse. The Auraiya rebels, now, twice advanced to take Etdwa, 
once within thirteen and once within fifteen miles, but their hearts failed them, 
and it was at length resolved to attack them. A post was thrown out as far 
as Bakewar, and on the 7th February, Captain Alexander and Messrs. Hume 
and Maconochie, %vith detachments of horse, the local 
cavalry and a number of matchlockmen supplied by 
the loyal zamindars, proceeded to Anantram.^ About a mile beyond Anantram 
they found the enemy very strongly posted; their right resting on the Cawn- 
pore road, occupied a large mango grove with a wall six feet high all round 
and a small ditch in front; on their left was the village of Phulpur, and every 
field between was occupied by them. Their right was the chief position and 
looked most formidable, the enclosure swarming with the enemy, who had on© 
gun there. Having reconnoitred the place, it was resolved to attack it, as the 
effect of a retreat without doing anything would have been disastrous. The 
caynlry was formed into three troops and posted in different places, and Mr. 
Hume, having with difficulty collected some two or three hundred of the match- 
lockmen, gallantly advanced with them and a gun towards the entrenchment. 
By degrees, taking advantage of a number of small ridges intervening between 
him and the point chosen for attack, he reached within twenty yards of the 
entrenchment, keeping up as he advanced a fire from the gun in reply to one 
of the enemy. By this time some three or four hundred broke out to the rear 
and were cut up by Alexander’s horse, though not without casualties, as even 
single fugitives, almost without exception, turned and fought. Then giving one 
more discharge from the gun, the matchlockmen rushed forward, and entered 
the enclosure, flinging aside their matchlocks and taking their swords ; a hand- 
to-hand conflict ensued, in which the enemy were completely discomfited. Al- 
together the rebels lost 150 killed, one gun, and all their baggage, while six 
were hanged. The loss on the other side was twelve matchlockmen killed and 


^ Sixty troopers of Alexander’s horse, 80 of the local Etawa horse, 700 i&atchioolsaieii oue 
gtaa. Of the matchlockmen only 300 joined inthe fighi 
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a few of tliem and of the horse wounded* Only six miles from Anantram^ L4i- 
puri Gosliain, the Nana’s pnrobitj %yith some regular mutineers, was encamped, 
but, fortunately, knew nothing of the Etawa force, nor did they of the enemy s 
presence. 

Parganahs Etawa and Bharthna were now entirely tranq[uil, and ia 
Bidbuna authority w^as re-established. The Rurn Raja still retained soma 
mutineers in his fort and assisted those passing by, but though he several 
times made preparations for an attack on Etawa, his courage failed him, 

and on the 7 th March he committed suicide. The Aiiraiya rebels held 

The rebels still hold chiefly owing to the existence of a bridge- 

the Shergarh ghat. of-boats at Shergarh, held by a guard of regular 

rebel troops from Kalpi, who could at any time cross to assist their allies. 

This bridge was one of the great obstacles to the pacification of the dis- 

trict, as the mutineers were in the habit of crossing by it in large bodies, and 
after a few days’ raiding in Auraiya and Phaphiiiid they were able to retire and 
enjoy their spoils in safety. Notwithstanding repeated applications, the Ma- 
gistrate was forbidden by Brigadier Seaton to employ any regular ti’oops in 
Auraiya, and thus the state of anarchy was prolonged for another six months, 
as matchlockmen could not oppose rebels aided by regular mutineer infan- 
try. Eiip Singh, therefore, remained in possession of Aiiraijm, and the Gha- 
karnagar Raja, Klioshal Singh, and his son, Niranjan, still held the Chain- 
bal-Jiimna duab, but the rest of the district wms quiet. It w'as kept so by for- 
bearance and tact, for no orders were issued where tliey could not be enforced, 
and a wise avoidance of causes of quarrel prevented any embroilment with 
those who had not hitherto been openly disloyal. Early in March, Eixp Singh 
■was reinforced by considerable numbers of mutineers, and it was found 
necessary to occupy Anantram and Ajitmal, which, with the arrival ot Colonel 
Riddell’s force on the 13th, effectually checked all further movements of the 
Auraiya rebels, and enabled the Magistrate to begin the collection of the land- 
revenue.. 

Throughout March the Auraiya parganah continued in the hands of the 
rebels, whose numbers varied with the movements of 
Actio near AJ" . Maxwell’s column in the Cawnpore district. 

On the 16th they attacked Phaphiind in great force, plundered the place, killed 
several of the townspeople and one of the police. At length an expedition^ was 
permitted to proceed against them, and on the 30th March Ajitmal was occupied 
about a few hours after it had been stormed, plundered and burned by the rebels, 
who had killed four men of the guard of matchlookmen stationed there, besides 
wounding several others. It was found that the rebels comprised, besides regular 

^ Comprisicg 100 men 2nd F, I., 70 Alexander’s liorse, 150 local liorsCy 200 local in- 
fantry, 100 matchlockmen, and five guns. 
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sepoys and cavalry, a large xiiunber of men belongiDg to Sbabpiir, Rajpnra, 
Ramnagar, and Ay4na, and as the first three villages, especially Bhahpnr, bad 
for months been the habitual residence of gangs of dakaits who, protected by tfce 
'zamiud^rs and assisted by the people of the place, had made themselves a terror 
to the inhabitants of tlie neiglibouring villages, it was resolved to punish them. 
At daylight, therefore, the force marched towards Shahpiir, and up to the village 
site the march of the insurgents could easily 1>e traced by the broad track that 
they left. The village "was found empty, and it was discovered that all the males 
had been engaged in the fray, and had now fled to Eajpnra, which is nearer the 
ravines. The village was burned, and while engaged in destroying a new fort, 
the force was attacked by some regular rebel infantry and cavalry, who fled on 
being charged and made for Eaj])iira, which was, in turn, abandoned by them*, 
and was burned by their pursuers. It was then resolved to retire, and as the 
enemy’s horse was hovering about, a strong rear-guard of cavalry was thrown out.. 
■While passing by Eainnagar the enemy again came out, but a few rounds from 
the guns dispersed t hem, and they were chased into and through the village, which 
■was found evacuated before the horse could reach it. This village also wa^ 
burned, five of the enemy perished, and the main body was driven in confusion 
into the ravines. 

Ajitmal was occupied for some time, but the troops were prohibited from 

advancing nearer to Auraiya. The consequence of 
Ajitnial it 

this was that the enemy, increased in numbers and in 

confidenee, surrounded, on three sides, the local outpost at Ajitmal, and as Colonel 
Eiddell, commanding at Etawa, declared that bis instructions would not allow 
Moi to aid them, they were obliged to retire to Bakewar. This retrograde 
movement was unfortunate, for immediately bands of rebels and dakaits swarmed 
into and occupied Phapluind, Auraiya, and Bid Inin a. Hiranjan Singh of 
Chakarnagar, who, for some time past, liad been actively engaged towards Ohar- 
khari, and in the at tack on Colonel Maxwell’s force near Bliogiiipiir, re-appeared 
in Auraiya with the dakait leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, and all that 
could be done was to harass the enemy and check his advance by sudden attacks' 
cm his outposts. On the 21st April a party started for Ajitmal, and arrived 
there a little before daybreak, but too late to find Eiip Singh and his men, who 
had made off towards Shahpiir. The pursuers, at first, took the wrong road, 
but eventuallj’' struck on the right one, and came up with the enemy in fall re- 
treat. Just as the rebels reached the edge of the ravines and ivere still 600 
yards oflP, they opened fire and then retreated. Messrs. Hume, Chapman, Doyle, 
and Parker,, with a few dismounted sawars, then carefully followed, and after a 
running fight succeeded in accounting for seven of the enemy before returning 
to the uplands. Ihe audacity of this attack had the effect of driving everv rebel 
within ten miles of Ajitmal straight across the Jumna, the western half 
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of A lira iy a was cleared^ and Niranjan Singli fell back to Golianij across tbe 

^ ^ , r, , . . Juiniia, with a small party of about 150 regular miiti- 

Attick on Gohani. . , , n i mi 

neers and the usual crowd of matchiockmen, ilw 

Jumna gliat opposite Bakewar is Dibbauli, and on tbe night of the 25th 

April, a large party of Niranjan Singh’s retainers crossed the ghat, and beating 

off the guard took away the boat and established on the other side a number of 

mnirohas between Gohani aoi Dibhauli, from which they fired at and annoyed 

other boat guards on this side of the river. It was, therefore, arranged that Mr. 

C, J. Doyle, with 150 cavalry, should cross above Dibhauli, and making a 

detour, take the murchas in the rear and then push on and surround Gohani 

from the south, while the infantry crossing at Dhalipnagar should attack the 

village from the north. The operation was successfully carried out with a loss 

iu action to the enemy of fifteen men, while three were hung, the boat was 

recovered, and it was shown that advantages of position would not render the 

enemy secure from the attacks of the -local levies.. Mr. Doyle was, however^ 

severely wounded in the right shoulder. 

In the beginning of May, numerous bodies of mutineers, flying before 
Sir Hugh Rose’s column, entered the district through 
■wHhlbe rebels pargs^nali Auraiya. Continuing the former system, a 

sharp cavalry skirmish took place near Ajitmal on the 
2nd May, in which Iliip Singh’s dfwan and some other of his followers, who 
were stationed there to collect supplies, were killed. The enemy, however, 
daily increased in strength. Mr, Hume was taken ill, and the safety of the 
camp was continually threatened by real and feigned attacks. Lieutenant 
Sherriff fell back two miles to a strong position, on 'vvhioh Anantram was taken 
and burned. On the evening of the 2nd May, a person calling himself the 
tahsrldar of the Nana of Bitlnir, with about 700 men, of whom SOO were regu^ 
lar mutineers, made their appearance at Phaphiind and occupied the tahsU and 
tbana ; a portion of this force is said to have been engaged in an iinsuccessT 
fill attack upon Rasulabad, and in tbe afternoon Lalpuri Goshdin, with Riip 
Singh and some 200 cavalry, 800 infantry, and four or five guns, occupied 
AjltmaL Simultaneously, Niranjan Singh with a great crowd of rebels from 
Kachhwahagarh made a demonstration near Juhikka ghat. Colonel Riddell 
was still unable to move, and the zamindari posts were obliged to fall back on 
Lieutenant Sberriff’s camp. This officer then sent the whole of his cavahy, 
some 300 men, to Anantram under Lieutenant Chapman, who found the 
enerny in a very strong position. Their right lay in a very strong walled 
grove south of AiiaBtram ; their left in a village further south still, while the 
intermediate space was occupied by cavalry. They opened fire with their guns 
as soon as the local horse appeared, and tried to lead Lieutenant Chapman into 
an ambuscade, but that officer prudently retired to the camp, v»ffiich at ionce 
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moved on Etawa, taking the tahstli records with them on 80 Sawars. Almost 
everv respectable zamindar accompanied the force, and tlius the Lakhna par- 
ganah passed out of the hands of the authorities . 

There was now great joy in the rebel camps. Niranjan Singh crossed at 

Collecting boats for ^ ^n at Nandgawan on 

SalpL burned the loyal villages and attacked Lakhna 

ioself, from which, however, he was driven off by Rao 
Jaswant Singh. Phaphiind was entirely in the hands of the rebels who 
seized and murdered two unfortunate peons who had been sent to ak for 
suocour. The inhabitants of Bharthna had always been loyal, and they now 
fled in thousands and tens of thousands, the local force escortimr their valu 
ables, so Boat little or nothing was left to the rebels to plunder and destroy. All 
the principal ghats on the Jumna from Chiira, near Kalpi, to Nandgawan,'in par- 
ganah Bharthna, were held by the mutineers, who had patrolling parties at each. 
Mr Hume ofFeiW at this time, at Sir R. Hamilton’s request, to collect and 
send down boats to Ivalpi for the construction of a briclge-of-boats there, and 
at last, orders came directing Colonel Riddell to march down towards Auraiyl 

the 10th of M of May to Bakewar, and on 

10th of May the Jumna expedition commenced, in which Kunwar Lachb- 

man Singh and Lao Jaswant Rao accompanied the force.^ The expedition 
was a remarkably successful one : in seven days, the local troops eoIlecL and 
raised, often from under the enemy’s fire, thirty-six boats, and after many ski- 
misbes and a pitched battle at Bijalpnr Silaua, safely conveyed the ol 
sixtjMhree miles down the river, though the whole of the villages on the ri 'l 
bank were hostile, and many forts and stron<. places on the left T 7 ^ 

occupied by an enemy intent on opposing theFrp.^ ™ 

The action of Bjj^u^ilaua deserves son; fhrtber notice, since in it 

Action at Bijalnur Si- ^ ocas deioated a flir superior force of the 

to, • n™t.n»r. taking the whole of, heir g„„, ,i.v i„ 

rtory told in Mr. Hume’e’ offici.! ft'™ “■» 

the leth Maj, hot there being .b.olotelg no correol Ld ! ! ® 

•gainst o«, it was n o’clock before we neared Phil ' JmiI 

horse, with the camels, Ac, were a little in advance orihe left’bTn““‘’,T ‘r' 
we were still some half mile off the onpr’^-’c • • • 

(. wllage of the Jagamanpnr ildhah opposr^^ptrttTfthe ""l" fd*“ 
np to front of it. We halted to reconnoitre Th. ’ “"'v) 

gnns and mnsket^ .. the eavalr.v and Ue " 

along the eim of the „^ht hank c,r.: t 

^ Comprising HO men 2nd P I iso koal h ~~ — — - 

«.™. B„, ..a ,a.,. ..rik. 
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liad asccrliitiod that the force opposed to us consisted of between two and thiee 
hundi'ed regular sepoys with a crowd of inatchlockmen, that they were mostly 
posted in an almost inaccessible village b y the river bank entirely commanding 
the channel (though they had also several outlying murchas defending the 
appi’oaches), and that they had six guns in position and a number of immense 
wall pieces. Lieutenant Bherriff determined (as it was impossible to get the 
boats down without doing so) to attempt to drive the enemy out of their position 
strong as it was. We, therefore, leaving about 70 Etawa levies and 24 artillery- 
men to guard the boats, landed on the right bank, and at once threw out a few 
skirmishers who occupied the heights iu our immediate proximity. In the 
meantime the enemy crossed about 40 sepoys lower down opposite their 
main position, who attacked the cavalry. One-half of the latter fell hack on 
the boats, covering the camels, onr riding horses, &c. ; tire other half wheeled 
right and left, fell back and advanced and kept them in check till we sent twelve 
oftlie Sikhs and about twenty of the new levies to support them, arid these very 
soon drove the sepoys back across the river with a loss of ele\ en men. 
Whilst this was taking place. Lieutenant SherrifF, myself, and Serjeant Purcell, 
with the rest of the force, viz., ten of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and fifty of the 
new levies, advaiteed in skirmishing order along the river bank and the lieights 
covering the bank. Lieutenant Sherriff’s arrangements were admirable, and 
be so led us that after driving the enemy from crag after crag, and ra-arcla 
after miircha, he and his men forced the rear of the main position, while the 
attention of the enemy was engaged in front by the new levies. Some of the 
sepoys fought desperately (Sherriff killed a havildar in a hand-to-hand fight), 
but they were soon over-powered, and the main body fled in utter confusion, 
leaving six guns, wall pieces, papers, plunder, &C! While we were engaged 
on land, Mr. Maconochie, Dr. Sheetz, and Serjeant Edmonds brought up the 
boats, also to a certain extent diverting the enemy’s attention, but the attack 
of the infantry was so rapidly made good that our two light guns on boaid 
the boats never had occasion to open, as Lieutenant Sherriff had arranged that 
they should, in support of the land attack. The operation was most successful, 
great as the disadvantages were with which we had to contend. Ihe victory 
was complete, the whole force behaved admirabty, but the men of the 2nd 

Panjab Infantry especially displayed the greatest gallantry, and a havilddr of 

my new levies distinguished himself much ; about 70 sepoys were killed on the 
riffht bank, eleven on the other, whereas we had only one sawar and two 

sepoys wotinded, and one liorse killed.’ 

On tbe 18tli of May, the convoy arrived at Shergark ghat and were directed 
by Colonel Riddell to destroy the enemy’s camp on 
Action opposite Siier- opposite bank. It was at first intended to support 
the movement by a company of tbe 3rd Europeans, 
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but OB being informed that the enemy was in force about half a mile beyoiid 
the camp that it was intended to destroy, '“ Colonel Rhidell declined to allow 
the Europeans to join the expedition. The local infantry with the 2iid Pan- 
jab Infantry, accompanied by Lieutenant SherriflF, Mr. Hume, and Serjeants 
Edmonds and Purcell, crossed the river and accomplished their task, but while 
they were returning, down came some hundreds of the enemy’s cavalry. The 
locals fell back until they got amongst some aeam trees ; then halting, Mr. 
Hume and Lieutenant Sherriff, with about thirty men, crept forward and fired 
on the cavalry , of whom some three men fell. They were thenretiring, wdien a party 
of the enemy’s infantry was seen trying to outflank them and cut ofi‘ their 
retreat. The line was then extended to the left, and falling back gradually, but 
still facing the enemy, who now showed in rear, the engagement became general, 
Kothing could have been better than the behaviour of the local levies, opposed 
as they were to some 500 regular sepoys and 1,000 matchloekiBen. Mr. Hume 
writes ; — On the southern side of the river there is a belt of level sand about 
500 .yards wide before the countiy rises ; when we reached the edge of this we 
drew up our men in light infantry order along the crest of the broken ground, 
intending to let the enemy get pretty edose up with tlmir gun, w^hieh they had 
opened in the distance, and then to charge, take it and disperse them ; 
sounded for supports to double up, and saw a company of Europeans embarked, 
landed, and drawn up on our side of the river. Then the bugles sounded our 
recall. We thought it a mistake abandoning a very strong position, but con- 
cluding that we were intended to unite wnth the Europeans and turn the 
enemy’s flank, instead of attacking the centre, as we should have been compelled 
to do from the position we held, fell back very slowly in skirmishing order to 
the water’s edge. We w-ere not a little astonished, when still about 200 yards 
distant from the river, to see the Europeans quietly re-embark, so that when 
we did get down, we found ourselves without boats, without a particle of cover, 
exposed to a very heavy, though distant, fire from rifles, muskets, matclilocks, 
and one gun. The men were very angry^ but perfectly steady, and the fire 
that we kept up, and that Lieutenant Angelo on his own motion opened from one 
of my light guns (in a boat moored in the opposite side), soon after taken up 
by Major Walcot with a nine pounder, kept them in check ; and boats arrived, 
and we re-embarked all the party in perfect order, with only my serjeant- 
major of artillery wounded (in the head with a rifle bullet), one of my infantry 
wounded, and one of the 2nd Panjab Infantry slightly wounded.” Colo- 
nel Bidden considered it inexpedient^ to renew the attack, and for several 
successive days the enemy continued to fire on the British camp across the river. 
The locals, leaving a force to guard the boats, moved out of range, so that the 

i hiduding all a rms, he had then 650 European infantry, 300 Sikh infantry, 150 local foot, 
500 cavalry, 8 guns, and about 60 European and 60 native gunners. 
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dnlj loss was the killing and wounding of a few horses^ goats^ and camp-followers 
Oil the 24thj news of the fall of Kalpi arrived^ and the same day the rebels began 
to disperse. On the 25tli5 some SjOOOof the fugitiyes from Kalpi, encumbered 
with plunder, women and children, crossed the Jumna at Bijalpur and made 
for the Oaiiges, but Colonel Biddeil considered it inexpedient to pursue them, 
and Mr. Hume had the boats in his charge and w^as not allowed to leave them 
to visit the Phaphuad and Bidhiina parganahs still held by rebels. Orders at 
last arrived ; the boats were brought down to Kalpi, and the district, with the 
exception of the Jumna-Chambal Du4b, became immediately tranquil. On 
t the 2nd of June the force returned to Etawa, and the Sikh deiachment left to 

j join its head-quarters. Although the neighbouring state of Gwaliar fell into 

1 the utmost confusion, and Ganga Singh, Kiraiijan Singh, and other dakait leaders 

continued to threaten the district, and parties of mutineers here and there had 
fights with the villagers, the administration was intact, the revenue was col- 
; lected, and the police officers were established in their jurisdictions. Irulurjit of 

liuru and several sepoys and absconded convicts were arrested, and Tej Singh, 

• the rebel Raja of Mainpuri, surrendered himself to Mr. Hume. On the 2nd 

f of July, 1858, Mr. Hume fell ill, and gave over charge of the district that be 

f had managed so well to Mr. Q. E. Lance, and the command of the levies to 

: Lieutenant Forbes. 

On the 2nd July, Eup Singh again appeared and commenced to cross the 

. Jumna into Auraiya opposite Bbareh. On the 6th, 

Action at Ramnagar. . ^ ^ ^ 

accompanied by a gang of dakaits under Pitam and 
Bahkat, he attacked Ajitrnal, but was driven back with loss to the ravines by a 
detachment of cavalry under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconochie, wffio 
had preceded the main body under Mr. Lance and Lieutenant B'orbes as a 
kind of advance guard. After defeating the enemy, these fell back to Anant- 
ram, where the main body joined them next day by a forced march, but were too 
tired to push on at once, and during the day Ajitrnal was again atta(^ked, and a 
: second time thoroughly burned and gutted even to the gates. On the 8th, the 

entire force attacked the rebels in Ajitrnal and drove them across the river to 
Bhareh. On the llth, the enemy, nowise discouraged, returned and occupied 
the Gujar village of Eamnagar, the same that was burned on the 30th March, 

^ Here they were attacked by the local levies, and lost fifteen to sixteen men and 

were again obliged to take to the ravines and cross the Jumna. There they 
remained quiet until the 7th of August, when they suddenly crossed and sur- 
prised the police near Juhikka, killing two men. The locals were soon near 
them and drove them again across the river ; and on the llih a small fore© 
crossed at Tatarpur at the junction of the Kiim river, where they captured 
three boats from the rebel sepoys and recovered some plundered property. 
Continuing their march to Nimri, one of the rebel strongholds, they took up 
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a position there, repelling on the 13th a well-organized attack imcler the dakait 
leaders Granga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, in which the rebels again suffered 
consklerablj. On the 14th, after destroying Nitiiri, the force returned to the 
Auraiya parganah. Thronghout the district there was now quiet, except that at 
Bhareh and Chakarnagar the Rajas and their dakait allies still held out, and 
every night small parties of picked marksmen used to swim the river and creep 
up and fire on the local picquets ; one naik of the levies was, however, the only 
victim. 

Late in August the Agra fleet of merchant boats arrived, and reinforced 
The Agra fleet safely from Agni and Mainpiiri, the local authorities, though 
convoyed. vigorously opposed, were able to convoy it safely. On 

reaching Katariya Ghat, about a mile and a half from Chakarnagar, on 
the 27th August, Niranjan Singh and his men stoutly opposed the escort, but 
all passed by in safety. The next morning,” writes Mr. Lance, ‘^we started 
at daylight for Bhareh, and the whole way down met great opposition from 
Niranjan Singh’s men, who followed us down the river, kee|)iognp a heavy fire. 
On reaching Garha Easdar, a strong position on the banks of the river about 
three miles from Bhareh, and considered by Eiip Singh the key of his position, 
we found nearly the whole of his force with a small gun ready to resist us. 
We immediately opened upon them with considerable effect from the 1 S-pounder, 
and Lieutenants Forbes and Allan and myself, with the Bikhs and Etawa levies, 
landing, drove them from their position, chased them through the ravines, kill- 
ing one of their loaders, Damrao Singh, and about 25 men, and captured the 
gun carriage ; they however managed to carry off the gun. We then re- 
embarked and dropped down to Gohani, a village opposite Bhareh on the left 
bank of the river, where we were joined by the remainder of the Etawa 
levies under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconochie. W e then crossed 
the river, but foiind the fort in which large supplies of grain, ammunition, 
&o., were discovered had been evacuated. Mr. Collet, District Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, was, I regret to say, severely wounded ; also two men 
of the Etawa levies. On the 29th, Lieutenant Graham, with the Sikhs and 
some of the levies, started to clear the Jumna, in the Juhikka direction, of 
all boats; he returned on the 31st, having completely effected this without 
opposition. The same day, Lieutenants Allan and Gordon and Mr. Maconochie 
started with a strong force of infantry and two guns to bring down six 
boats which Eiip Singh had collected opposite the village of Muhawa-Sundar 
the Charnbal. The expedition met with considerable opposition, the rebels 
lining the heights and keeping up a sharp fire of musketry. On coming, 
however, opposite the boats, the infantry crossed under cover of the guns, 
drove the rebels out of their position, and carried off the boats. We had one 
man slightly wmunded ; the enemy had fifteen men killed by shell from the 
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l <8-pounder alone, and lost many more ; the party returned the same night to 
Bhareli with the boats.” 

On tiie 6th September, a road was made to Chakarnagar, which was attack- 
ed and taken, and the whole of the Jumna- Chambai . 
Inroad of Fjros Shah. . i p i ^ • o t 

duab soon leii into the hands ot the aiitnorities. bau- 
son -was occupied by a force of 200 men under a European officer, and strict 
watch was kept over the southern frontier to prevent Riip Singh and his follow- 
ers from crossing. On the 23id October, one desperate attempt was signally 
defeated at Parli by Lieutenant Allan in which the rebels lost thirty men and 
the whole of their camels, horse, baggage, and magazine. But the districtwas 
not yet free from formidable foes, for, on the 7th December, a body of some 
2,000 cavalry under F.roz Shah and other leaders, escaping from Oadh, entered 
the district, plaiideriag, buriiing and slaying almost indiscriminately. Ou 
the same day Mr. liiime, who had rejoined from leave, marched with a force^ 
towards Phapluind to meet them. On arriving there, news came that Bela and 
Sahar had been attacked, and that the former place had been taken and plunder- 
ed after several of the police had been wounded. A little later, a letter came 
from Lala Laik Siugli of Harehandpur that his place was invested. Being 
reinforced by some 148 horse and 7 1 foot of the local levies, it \vas determined 
to relieve both the loyal zainindar of Harehandpur and tlie officials at Sahar. 
Early in the morning of the 8th, the force marched from Phaphiiad and had 
only advanced some four miles, when, after crossing the canal at Hundhon, an 
outlying pioquet of the enemy was met and driven in with the loss of one man. 
Moving towards Harehandpur, the main body of the enemy soon came into 
sight, and dispositions were made for the attack. The guns were covered 
on the left by Mr. Doyle with the Etawa cavalry, on the right by two com- 
panies of infantry ; beyond these was a company thrown out as skirmishers 
amongst the high hajra crops, and beyond these again a troop of police 
cavalry. The enemy presented a striking spectacle, showing large masses of 
cavalry ^ moving about wdth little inclination apparently to attack. They were 
in fact surprised and were busy in concentrating their forces and in sending off 
the women and baggage to the Hamra bridge on the canal under a guard. 
Having made their preparations, they advanced to the attack with some 1,400 
regular cavalry, their regular infantry, and some riflemen on ponies. The local 
force changed front to face them, sending the Etawa cavalry to the right and 
the police troops to the left around a village which lay between the combatants* 

^ 129 of the local infantry, 122 local cavalry, 66 gannera, and 4 guns under Lieutenant Forbea, 
Mr. Hume, and Messrs, Maconoehie and Doyle. The enemy comprised 1,600 well-mounted and 
armc4 cavalry, 400 badly mountecl men. 126 regular infantry, 500 camp-followers, 200 women and 
children, 2 gmall guns, 8 elepliar ts, and some 30 camels, ® The leaders were Firoz Shah, Lakkar 
Sbab, Gulab Shah, Mohsiii Ali Khan, Fazl Hak, several native officers of the nth and I2th Irre- 
gulars, Dalir Siagh of Paiiohhatgarh, Jassa Singh, Murad Ali Khan, A lid:; d Jlawaii of 

Etawa, and several native olScera of the Ixt, and, 14th, and 16th Irregulars. 
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; The fight oommenced by the guns of the locals playiag on the advancing 

enemy, who then w^heeled, and changing front, catne 
Action at Harcliandpur. , » ■, i "“i a/ , , 5s 

down on the right tiank of ilie iocais ; ‘‘but we, 

writes Mr. Hume, shifted front at the same time so as to face the enemy, 
and immediately advanced to meet them in the same direction as that in 
which we were originally moving. As we drew close it became obvious that 
they were hugely outflanldng ns, and Lieutenant Forbes gave the word to 
advance, and w^ent off to the right with Mr. Doyle and the Etawa cavalry, 
while the police troop charged on our left. Mr. Doyle’s charge wms magoi- 
ficeni After killing two men with his own hand, he was disiiiounted and, 

I regret to say, cut to pieces. On this, about sixty men ignominiously fled 
altogether in every direction, spreading confusion through the district, and 
giving out that we had been entirely destroyed ; a small portion gallopped 
back to the guns for protection, throwing the infantry into confusion, and 
driving the little baggage and few oamp-followers wq had in amongst the 
guns and limbers ; about 37 stuck by Mr. Doyle’s bo<ly, and after a very severe 
iiand-to-hand combat, which lasted nearly ten minutes, in which six men 
were killed and about the same number 'wounded, fell back on our right in 
good order. At the same time the Meerut troops on the left under Risaldar 
Muhammad Asadiillah Khan charged most gallantly; nineteen of them indeed 
lied, but the rest after a very severe fight, in which they killed a number 
pf the enemy, fell back in good order to our loft, when the enemy’s cavalry 
advanced. Besides the three bodies of the enemy kept in clieck by our infantry 
and guns, and detained in conflict by Mr. Doyle and Asadullah, two other 
bodies on their extreme right and left came down unopposed; that on their 
left wheeling round charg (3d our rear; that on their right simuitaneoiisly came 
down on the unprotected left of our guns. Lieutenant Forbes was away with 
the cavalry. I wheeled one gun round to our left, one to the rear, and divided 
the infeiitry between the guns, so as to form three sides of a hollow square 
ql iniantry with two guns in one faco and one in each of the others. This 
■was done rapidly, and I cannot praise too highly tiie condnefc of the men, or 
siiuiciently express my sense of the assistance I received at this critical moment 
from Mr. G. B. Maconocliie and Sergeant-Major Edmonds. Down came the 
enemy on all three sides ; not a shot was fired by the infantry till when the 
enemy were about lOJ yards distance I gave the word. Then they gave it 
with a will, but the smoke and dust was so dense that but little execution 
was done, and though repulsed in confusion on the front and rear, the enemy 
pushed in at the left, and for a moment got possession of the magazine camels ; 
but the infantry beat them back and recovered (I really cannot exactly say how, 
• for the noise and smoke was overpowering) the baggage, and our three sides 
yyere in a few minutes clear,” 
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■‘‘In the meantime tile party who had attacked oiir rear, some 400 in iiam- 
her, had shifted further towards our original right, and had managed to cut 
oft some baggage camels, &c., which they were carrying off! I did not see 
this ; I was busy on the other side ; but Lieutenant Forbes j who liad just returned 
fr^m the cavalry charge on the right, saw it, and detaching one company of 
infantry, with an amount of courage and resolution rarely equalled dashed 
after them, anrl after a chase of about six or eight hundred yards actually 
re-captured onr baggage, after killing six or seven of the enemy. As he started 
after them, the enemy’s cavalry re-forming charged down on the front and left 
face of onr square, and the police troop, or at least sUch as remained of them 
still under the risdlclar, who was desperately woiindeJ, charged again to tlie 
left, while the cavalry in the front were brought up at about 50 yards by 
musketry and guns. Such of the police troops as went in with the risaldar got 
carried away in the rush of the enemy, and rejoined us on the right flank. Twice 
more the enemy charged down at full gallop on the front, left, and rear of out 
square, once, oU the left, getting almost up to the muzzles of the guns ; each 
time they were repulsed and fell back helter-skelter in confusion. Suddenly 
forming into one mass, they came down some 800 strong at least, at right 
angles to our front, and a little to our right, obviously with the intention of 
wheeling in and charging our right, where the broken cavalry bad taken 
refuge, and where we consequently neither had, nor could use, infantry or guns. 
This was also a trying moment, but Sergeant Edmonds running our 12-pounder 
carronade outside the front face of our square, wheeled it round to the 
right and gave them one steady, coolly aimed round of grape at 200 yards. 
The effect was miraculous: they turned and fled in utter confusion, and the 
battle was virtually ended after a severe struggle that lasted three and = a half 
hours. At 11-30 Aar. a gun was then turned in the direction where Mr. 
Doyle fell, and to whose corpse cavalry \vas again approaching, Lieutejiant 
Forbes returned with the baggage, and advancing we recovered his body, which 
the enemy had never bad time to loot. We then collected our Idlled and wmund- 
ed and formed into a line once more. The enemy had disappeared. W e received 
apparent trustw’orthy intelligence that a body of 2,000 infantry w^ere advancing 
to attack us. The men were tired and parched with thirst and dust, and we con- 
ceived it best to advance the remaining mile to Harchandpur, where w© knew we 
could well defend ourselves, to rest and feed the men, and ascertain the truth ef 
the report in regard to the infantry. As we advanced, a considerable body of 
the enemy suddenly appeared in the rear : charging down on us at a 
hand gallop, we let them come to within 250 yards, and then imlimbering one 
of the guns and making the infantry right about face, gaye them at 150 yards 
a reception that entirely broke them ; many w'ere killed and wounded, and the 
■ whole body turned and fled. 'We. sav/ no- more of tiein thrpughau.t the ,flght,,? 
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til© 28th Native Infantry did nothing beyond firing into the local horse i^hcil 
they advanced tinder Mr. Doyle, and a few round shots broke and dispersed 
them. Thus ended a fight in which the Etawa infantry and artillery levies dis- 
played a steadiness and courage unsurpassed, 1 believe, by any Hindnstam 
troops in the annals of Indian warfare. We lost heavily : besides Mr. Doyle, 
we had 21 killed and 19 wounded.” In Mr. Huuie’*s estimate of the services 
rendered by the raw levies of Et4wa on this occasion every one will cordially 
agree. 

The enemy’s loss was considerable, including Murad Ali Ehan and some 
58 men killed besides the wounded carried away, and 
tranqiiillisation of hem greater had not rnmours arrived, of 

the approach of a large body of rebel infantry. The 
next morning (9fch) the fugitives were pursued to Phaphiind, which was found 
abandoned, and the force went on to Ajitmal (10 miles), where they learned 
that Brigadier Herbert had cut up the stragglers of the enemy while crossing 
the Jumna. Still following up the trail, Lakhna (16 miles) W'as reached on 
the morning of the 1 1tb, and Sahson (10 miles) on the same evenmg ; but such 
gooduse bad been made of the opportunity of escape, that when Mr. Hume 
arrived at Sahson, he found the rebels some twenty miles off in the Qwaliar 
territory. Firoz Shah’s force was subsequently almost annihilated by Napier. 
The district was never again disturbed by large bodies of mutineers, and, in a 
ahorttime, it was possible to hold it wnthoiit any show of military force. To 
Mr. A. 0. Hume much credit is due for the loyal spirit shown by the great 
mass of the people, and as long as Etawa remains a British district, his name 
will be remembered there. Other Europeans who sa%v much fighting and who 
risked their lives in the defence of order were Mr. G. E. Lance, o.s., Mr, G. B. 
Macouochie, and Mr. C. J. Doyle, the last of whom fell at Harchandpur ; 

Lieutenants Slierrifi', Forbes, Allan, Graham, and Chap- 
themservel^^ man, and Sergeants Edmonds and .Purcell, Amongst 

natives who specially distinguished themselves, men- 
tion must be made of Eao Jaswant Rao of Dhalipnagar, Run wav Zohar Singh^, 
uncle and manager of the Raja of Partabiier, and Laik Singh of Harchandpur. 
The last, though less powerful than the former two, was as thoroughly and essen- 
tially loyal as it was possible for man to be. In him,” writes Mr. Hume, 
“ from first to last there has been no shade of vacillation; to each and all, 
mutineers and loyalists, he (for he is a travelled and experienced man) had but 
one reply, ^ it may be months, it may be years, but sooner or later the 
English Government will get the upper hand, and every man will eat the fruit 
of his deeds.’ L41a Ohhatar Singh (of Sahar) also was conspicuous for his 
good feeling towards Government and continuous protection of Government 
servants, records, and treasures, but he >vas unfortunately led astray by private 
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feelings into two Or three irregularities, and cannot, tliongli deserving of reward, 
be put on the same footing as the above. Rao Jawahir Singh, who managed 
the Barhpura ildka ; Bhawani Singh, agent of the Chaudhrain of Binsiya, 
himself a considerable landholder and who was wounded at Anantram ; the 
little Raja of MaMjiiii, the Bdjpais of Lakhna and its neighbourhood; the 
brothers of Kuclarkot ; the RMs of Taka, and Babu Ajudhija Parshad of 
Eldwa, all deserve favourable mention. There is a crowd of less important 
landholders who would elsewhere, perhaps, be designated eminently loyal, but 
they have done so little compared to the above named, and are so little distin- 
guished from the mass of the population, that it is unnecessary to name them 
here.” Amongst native oflRcials who specially distinguished themselves, first 
place must be given to Knnwar Lachhman Singh, whose exemplary loyalty, 
from first to last, his ability in the office, and his bravery in the field have been 
repeatedly noticed and acknowledged. Next comes Lala Debi Parshad, tahsil- 
dar of Bidhiina, the brave Isri Parshad of Lakhna, Rduibaksh Baniya of 
Auraiya, and Sham Bihari Lai, kotwal of Etawa. 

Between the 23rd of May and the restoration of order Mr, Hume estimates 
Collection of the rere- amount plundered at Rs, 4,92,604, of which about 

nne. Rs. 50,000 were recovered. Soon after the outbreak, 

Mr. Hume, on his own responsibility, suspended the collection of the revenue, 
wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a thousand landholders than in a 
treasury guarded by sepoys likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district 
and thought it safe to commence regularly collecting again, the large balance 
of Rs. 14,05,331 was due, and of this sum Rs. 12,32,611 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs.^ 1,72,7 20, of which only Rs. 44,759 were real ; the remainder 
was suspended under orders, or was nominal or on account of villages of rebels 
confiscated or attached, or on account of Court of Wards’ estates, such as Bhareh, 
ill which the wards collected during the disturbances and whose accounts 
were not adjusted at the time (November, 1858) when this account was ren- 
dered. This too,” writes Mr. Hume with just pride, without my having 
recourse to a single coercive process, and notwithstanding all the villages that 
were burned and plundered and the crops that were destroyed.” The whole of 
the records of the head-quarters v.ere destroyed, but those of the talisils and 
police-stations, with the exception of a portion of the Etawa tahsil, were saved. 

The following note by Mr. Hume will be read with interest by many as 
Causes of the loyalty of explanation of the causes of the loyalty of Ae 

the people of Etawa. people of Etawa under so many trials — a loyalty which 

is so conspicuous when contrasted with the conduct of the people at large in 
other districts : — 

“ It may he asked to what is to be attributed the loyalty that, compared 
with others, the people of this district certainly evinced. 
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Lightness of assessraeat. The district is, compared as a whole' witli 
all others that I know of, lightly assessed. The lieaviost assessinerits are in tho 
least loyal parganah, Aiiraiya, . 

The very fortunate appointments that had been .made during the 
few years preyious to the mutiny, not one single man drawing a salary of Rs» 
15 and upwards w'hom I had nominated proving false. 

3rd,— The personal influence of Kunwar Laohhraan Singh over Kimwar 
Zohar Singh of Partabner and his brother Thakurs ; the kindly feelings enter- 
tained towards myself by the majority of the taiukadars, and the persevering 
efforts that both Lachhraaii Singh and mysell' made, from the very day I reached 
Agra, to keep alive those feelings, encourage loyalty, and counteract the effect of 
the false reports spread by the ill-affected. A few closing words as to the policy 
which I have pursued, since my return to the district, may not be. misplacecL 
No district in the North-Western Provinces has, I believe, been more completely 
restored to order. None in which so few severe piiiiisliments have been inflicted, 
Mercy and forbearance have, I think, I may justly say, characterised my 
administration, This has, I know, been attributed by Europeans to want of 
firmness, by natives to influence exercised over me by other loyal natives 
whom I am not ashamed to call friends. Both interpretations erred. We had 
before us then a great and glorious problem to solve, how to restore peace 
and order and the authority of Government with the least possible amount of 
human suffering. I was no advocate either for severity or clemency, there is 
a time and place for both. The case of this district seemed to me to call for 
the latter. The wounds were neither very deep nor festering, and I thought that 
soothing treatment rather than the knife or cautery was requisite.” 

Long before I returned to the district I had determined on the general 

Policy pursued in re-or- hne of policy that I intended to pursue ; from the very 
gauisirsg the district. j borders of the district, received the 

congratulatory visits of hundreds of our wall-wishers, I gave it generally to be 
understood that I had no feelings of animosity to gratifj", Ho desire to inflict 
a single piinishnieat not force! upon me, ani that especially was I willing to 
forget the past in regard to all (vvho had not been conspiou nis for their crimes) 
who then ceased to disturb the peace and made due reparation to their fellow- 
subjects for the injuries they had done them. The enemies of order had, even 
in the worst of times, always been in a minority numerically speaking, bat from 
the time that my intentions became generally known, they certainly on the 
mainland parganalis (excluding Auraiya) scarcely exceeded one per cent, of the 
population, la this lay our strength any surprise by the ill-affected and their 
mutineer friends was impossible; every move, every accession of strength, was 
reported at once from a dozen different quarters men — nay, whole oommunities— ■ 
who had been plundering were, instead of being goaded into rebellion, led to 
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POLICY PUKSUED IN RE-ORGAIn'ISING THE DISTRICT. 

return to their peaceful pursuits, and to submit to arbitration the adjustmeDt 
of the cost of their transgressions. I will admit that innumerable criminals thus 
escaped far too cheaply, if their offences be viewed in the same light as similar 
ones committed in ordinary times, but 1 think that the exceptional circumstances 
that encouraged, if not gave rise to these crimes, invalidate any such objection. 

The sufferers in very many cases have had their losses made good, and the victims, 
of whom the gallows has been, as many hold, defrauded, are become peace- 
able and useful citizens, whose brethren too are at peace with us. We have not ' 

roughly torn up the noxious weed, heedless how we scattered the seed of future 
troubles ; we have trimmed and tended it, and now it bids fair to well repay our 
care. It was not, however, leniency alone that enabled us to hold the district 
without, so to speak, any force for so long. Care was taken to do nothing and 
issue no order in regard to any not openly against us calculated or likely to 
provoke opposition or disobedience ; many measures distasteful to individuals 
or communities (not inarms against us) had ultimately, 1 foresaw, to be carried 
out ; weak as we were, premature attempts, tbongli successful, would in many 
instances have led to resistance and committed to rebellion. It was time enough 
I thought for these measures when by the tacit acquiescence of these very men 
(amongst others) in onr authority (which nothing tempted them to question), 

"we had had time so to strengthen ourselves as to render all thoughts of 
resistance out of the question. Of course dealing with men, no one who 
would rule successfully can neglect the passions and private feelings that sway 
the different leaders, Well acquainted (I bad been two years in the district) 
with the private friendships, enmiii( s, and aspirations that more or less influence 
the conduct and opinions of even the best of my native coadjutors and sub- 
ordinates, I have continually had to play these against each other, and by 
maintaining a sort of balance between contending interests, strengthen by the 
support of both the G-oveinment I served ; but this, however, has, 1 think I may 
assert, ever been fairly and honourably done, as becomes an English gentleman 
who instinctively appreciates the difference between diplomacy and intrigue.’* 

Mr. Hume winds up his interesting narrative with the following note : — 

Give the Rajpiits and fighting men reasonable moans and happy homes, free 
from those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer, and 
they will fight for order and the Government under whom they are wefi off. 

Make it easier for your Giijar, Aid:, and thief-classes to grow richer by agri- 

eiilture than by crime, and teddes making criminal administration cheaper, i 

most of these will, for their own sake, side with Government.^ Tax the Baniyas, 

1 A curious of the tendeni-y towards order is shown in the organisation by 

Mr. Hurne of a customs line in ()ct<jber, 1857, winch, without any establish ment to enforce 
pbedience, collected a small ini j ost on 15, 0 » maun is of salt and fo,()O0 inaunds of This 
was useful in three ways: it kept the people in mind of our Government, it enabled them to 
supply their daily wants without becoming by habit smugglers, and it afforded a clue to the 
Irade in exciseable articles during the disturhanecs. 

: \ ■ ■■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ,, 
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Eayaths, Maliajans and such like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their 
betters from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield 
a sword, either to protect their own acquisitions or to aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.” I thoroughly join in the spirit of these remarks 
and testify that the result of peaceful district experience leads to the same 
conclusions as were arrived at by those who passed through the purgatory of 
the mutiny. Since 1858, there have been no disturbances of any moment in 
the district, and the most important event connected with its history was the 
settlement of the land-revenue, which has been fully reviewed on a previous 
page. 

The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of the district 
Medical bistory. *’'PPa‘-ently of malarial origin. The deaths 

_ cause, in 1874, almost equal the number 

recorded in 1871, and it would appear to have now taken firm hold upon the 
district. This disease as ordinarily met with is not a very fatal one so that 
the number attacked must have been enormous to give such a mortality or 
the disease is not malarial fever, but of an epidemic typhoidal type. Small, 
pox was very rife during 1874, and cholera was epidemic during June- to 
August 18i2. The disease amongst cattle, known as ro^i, dehi, chachah, dtala 
and in hurope rinderpest, appears to be of frequent occurrence in this district! 
The mortality amongst the animals attacked is estimated at fi-om forty to fifty 
percent. The symptoms of the disease are an offensive dischar^^e from the 
mouth, nose and eyes, the coat becomes rough and staring, purging of blood 
and mucus takes place accompanied by excoriations on the gums and inside of 
the mouth and a^pimply eruption on the skin. Foot-and-month disense, 
ca ed Um paJcha is also of common occurrence. The hoofs are first affected 
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Ihe foiioM'ing list, obtained from a hakim or native plijsician of Ettwa, 

Indigenoi;:= ■’Trv-.i the drugs said to be indigenous and used in the 

native. practice of medicine : — 



Tern.acnliir name. 

Scientific name. 

Fmds of Plants used. 

irediclnal properties ascribed. 

Adral?:, 

Zingiber o:ffleinal.e, . . 

PJiizoine, 

Aromatic, carminative. 

.Ajwain, 

PtycJiotis ajicain, 

Seeds, 

Carminative. 

Ak, akora, madar, 

CoMtro 2 yifs gigantea, . . 

Root, bark, and juice^ 

Emetic, diapboretie, and alteratiT®. 

' Amla, aoiiia, 

Eiiiblica oJficinaUfi, . . 

Dried seeds. 

Diluent. 

Amaltiis, 

Cathm'tocarpus fistula, 

Pulp of pods, 

Laxative. 

Antir, 

Fu7iica grarmtii'i’n^ 

Rind, flowers, root, and 
bark. ' 

Leaves, 

Astringent, antbeliniiitic. 

Ariis, 

J iisticm adhatoda, . . 

xintlielnrintic. 

BabtU tulsl. 

Ocimmn hasiMcirm, .. 

Seeds, 

Demulcent and emollient. 

Bel, 

^gle mar7ii€7m. 

Eruifc, 

Dysentery and diarrhma. 

Babiil, 

/lmcy.rt Arah'icci, 

Gum, 

Emollient and astringent. 

Babcli!, 

Psoraica corgUffAici, . . 

Seeds, 

Stomachic and in skin dise.ascs. 

Giinja, 

Cannahis satim. 

Wliole plant, 

Narcotic, anodjme, antispasmodic* 

Bliitk, 

B uteo- fron dosa, 

Seeds and juice, 

Antlielmiiitio and astringent. 

Blianiya, 

CmnctKdntm sativum,.. 

Seeds, 

Carminative, aromatic. 

Gulcbru. 

Asteracantlmd.oiif/'ifoUa 

Roots, 

Diuretic and tonic. 

Gnrcla, g.iIoi, 

Tinospora cmul! folia,.. 

PwOOtS, 

Ditto. 

imli, 

Tcmiai'indus I'ndlca,.. 

Pulp of fruit, 

Mild laxative. 

Indarjan, 

'Wrirfidm tinctorio, . . 

Hoots and seeds. 

A stringent, anthehuintic. 

Indrayan, 

Of 1 cii ',r/ is psci i do-colo - 

epnthis, 

Croton tiglium. 

Seeds, 

Cathartic. 

Janiuigota, 

Bt^cds>, 

Ditto. 

Klilra, 

Ciicmnis sativus, 

Seeds, 

Djui'etic* 

Kbasklias, 

A7ia th eri mn onurica- 

timi. 

Strychnos 7nix-voniica, 

Root, 

Mild stimulant, 

Kiiciiila, 

Bark and seeds, 

Tonic and antiperiodic* 

Kathbel, 

Feronia elephantum.,. . 

Gum, 

Demulcent. 

kath-karaiinja, 

Coisalpiua honduc, . . 

Seeds, 

Tonic and febrifuge. 

Lai niirclia, 

Capsicum fastigiatmn, 

Fruit, 

Stimulant and iu a gargle^ 

Slotlii, _ 

I Trigonella fcBuumgra- 

Seeds, 

Tonic. 

Maliua, 

cum. 

Buss kfj . Ittti folia. 

Ditto, 

Demulcent. 

Madbii, sliahadj 

Mel (boney), 

1 

Ditto au,d laxative. 

ilonij 

Wax, 


For ointments. 

Alsi, masina, ■ : 

Lmnm. usitatissi mimi' 

Scedsj • ... 

Demulcent, 

^^dgar iiiotHas 

Cgperus longus. 

Roots, 

Tonic, diuretic, diaphoretic. 

Nirmali, ^^ 0 , 

Strythnos potatorum,. . 

Fruit, seeds. 

Emetic and for purifying water, 

Palas piTipra, i 

Oldenlmidia hiflora, . . 

"'iVliole plant, 

Tonic, febrifuge. 

Pail, , . j 

Pip>er betel, 

Leaf, 

Sialogogue, topic. 

P&iilpbal, . . 

Vrapa bisjnnosa, 

Fruit, 

Diet for sick. 

Post, ■ ... J 

so7nn'tfemm, 

Capsules of poppy, . . 

Narcotic and emollient. 

Sada flliatiiraj, j 

Oatimt alba. 

Seeds, 

Ditto and anti spasmodic. 

Siyal kaiier, ^ 

i^'gemione MeMca^ia,. . 

Ditto, 

Laxative and stomachic. 

Sonaiiiakiii, ,,, ( 

'kissia elongata, 

Leaves, 

Purgative. 

Sajna, j 

•i orhuja pferygo sperma, 

Root, 

In nervous disordora. 

Sarson, i 

Vrasska nigra, 

Seeds, 

Rubefacient. 

Tambaku, ... 

mcotknia tabaemn, ■ 

Leaves, ' 

Narcotic, emetic. 

Til, ... 5 

esarrmui Jndicum, .. 

Seeds, 

Demulcent. 

Tiirbud, nisot, ... j 

Vo^ncPXL turpeilium, 

Roots, 

Purgative. 
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Tile following is a supplemental list of drugs said to be. procurable at any 
of the druggists’ shops in Etawa city — 


Vernacular name. 

Effects. 

Vernacular name. 

Effects. 

Faondr (seeds), 

Alterative, 

Ghunchhehif 

Nervine tonic. 

Darain (seeds), 

Ditto, . . 

Malioi (leaf), 

Antiperiodic, deobstruent* 

^arphon^ 

Ditto, 

Jawaw (fruit), 

Eefrigerant. 

Jahxil) (plant)j 

Ditto, tonic, 

Laukiya (seed). 

Ditto. 

Kalawiji^ 

Antiperiodic, 

Lajyabantif (leaf), 

A stringent. 

Mhdeif 

Ditto, diuretic, 

Jihanti (leaf), 

Emollient, tonic. 

'Bakdyan^ 

Alterative, tonic. 

Ajjhaj?idra, 

Alterative, tonic. 

Sdmasj 

Tonic, astringent, 

GuUb (flower), 

Laxative. 

€fanjeHa^ 

Ditto, 

Piya bans. 

Demulcent. 

SSatdimri 

Tonic, demulcent, 

Maulsiri, 

Alterative, tonic* 

Tdl maJiJidna, 

Ditto, 

A7n (fruit). 

Astringent. 

^K'aZmr (plant), 

Alterative, 

J’aioasa (leaf). 

Eefrigerant, 

Kdsni (seed), 

Kefrigerant, 

Unt Icatdra, 

Ditto. 

Mdl Icangnif 

Eubefaeient, stimulant, . . 

Gurisar, 

Nervine tonic. 

»Soi/a (seed), 

Stimulant, 

Semar (bark), 

Tonic, demulcent. 

Xuipha (seed), 

Eefrigerant, tonic, 

Chaurdi (leaf and root). . , 

Astringent, tonic.- 

Kdhu, 

Ditto, 

Bar (frait), 

Alterative, tonic. 

Kachlona, 

Aromatic, tonic, 

Panachmii (leaf), 

Antiperiodic. 

Mundil (flower), 

Dimdnjari, 

Alterative, tonic, 

RdigonM (leaf), 

Astringent. 

Kangliai (leaf), 

Antiperiodic, 

SamdliL (leaf), 

Diaphoretic. 

Gliamra (leaf), 

Tonic, demulcent, 

JMu (leaf), 

Alterative, tonic. 

MMi (seeds), 

Alterative, tonic, 

Miireliri (root), 

Tonic, antiperiodic. 

Kdshiphal (seed), 

Tonic, stimulant, 

KatnasMf 

Ditto. 

Kumehra 

Eefrigerant, 

Khatmi, 

Eefrigerant. 

Kohar ffrnit), 

Ditto, 

Khubb^i, 

Do. astringent, expectorant.. 

Alterative, deobstruent, . . 

Gulkhaira (flovper), 

Eefrigerant. 

Dudhi, 

Antiperiodic, 

Eurlmra (leaf). 

Alterative, tonic. 

Mlm (plant), 

Stimulant, 

Eadam (flower), 

Ditto. 

(plant), ,,, 

Ditto, 

PMpkla (ditto), 

Refrigerant, 

Ami, (plant), 

Xhaidmi, 

Tonic, 

Sfajariya (seed), * . 

Ditto. 

Stimulant, | 

Gulial (Jdower), 

Alterative tonic. 
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Alieriptii% 

Airwa, 

Ajitmal, 

Auraija town, 
Auraiya parganali, 
Babarpnr, 

Bake war, 

Barhpura, 

Barona kalan, 

Bela, 

Bhareh, 

Bliarthna parganali, 
Bhartlina village, 
Bidhuna parganab, 
Bidbuna village, 
Cbachund, 
Chakarnagar, 
Dalilnagar, 

Elawa town, 

Etawa parganab, 

Harcbandpur, 

Jasoban, 
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Jaswantnagar, 

Kamait, 

Kanchausi, 

Kudarkot, 

Kyuntara, 

Lakhna or Lakbnan, 
Munj, 

Pali khurd, 
Phapbund town, 
Pbaphund parganab, 
Raban, 

Riiru kalan, 

Saiiail, 

Sahson, 

Sandaus village, 
Sandans taluka, 
Sarai Ekdil, 

Sarai Mahajanan, 
Sarai Sbishgaran, 
Umren, 

Usrahar, 


Aheripur, a flourisbing market-town in parganah Bharthna of tbe Efcdwa 
district, is situated 20 miles to the south-east of the civil-station and about two 
miles to the north of the Etawa and Kalpi road. The population, in 1S72 
numbered 2,506 souls, chiefly Mahesri Brahmans, Kh^tis or Kathis, and Cha- 
mars. The name Aheripur is derived from the fact of its having been settled 
by Ahirs. It is a place of comparatively modern date, but about half a mile 
to the west there are remains of an old village site or khera. The Mahesris 
are well-to-do, and, besides being money-lenders, trade in ghi, cotton and 
grain. The manufacture of native carts of all kinds is carried on here by the 
Khatis, who have about twenty workshops, turning out about sixty carts each 
per annum. A bazar is held on Tuesday and Saturday which is principally 
noted for cattle-dealing carried on through the agency of Ohamdrs, who act 
as dalcils or brokers and pay the zamindar (Raja Jaswant Rao) a considerable- 
amount annually for the privilege. The houses are for the most part of brick. 
To the south of the town is a pukka tank constructed by a Mahesri Brahman. 
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Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force in Aheripiirj and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering 6 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 312. The number of houses in tlie town duiiiig the same year was 722, and 
of these 262 were assessed with a house tax averaging Es. 2-5-1 per house 
assessed and lie, 0-3-10 per head of the population. This with a balance of 
Es. 76 from the previous year gave an income of Es. 683, of which Rs. 591 
were expended in wages and public iniproveinents. 

AlRWAjd a village in parganah Bidbiina of the Etiiwa district, situated on 
the Usrahar and Bidhuna road, is distant 27 miles north-east from Etawa. The 
population in 1872 was 2,938. There is a police-station here. Airwa was for- 
merly the site of a tahsili in the Farukhabad district, which was broken up in 
May, 1857, when a portion of that district was made over to Etawm. The old 
talisili is now the police-station. The town may be said to consist of two por- 
tions, Airwa proper and Katra Airwa, which lies a little to the north of the foi'- 
iner. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the Katra every fourth 
day. x\irwa itself is built on and aimund a lofty khera, w'hich indicates that 
the place is of great antiquity. On the road to Bidhuna, a little to the south- 
east of the town, are the remains of what appears to have been a Buddhist tem- 
ple evidently of very ancient date, the foundation of which, consisting of mas- 
sive blocks of kunkur, may still be traced. An annual fair is held at Doha, 
about two miles to the west of Airwa, at which merchandise to the extent of ten 
to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale, 

AjfTMAL, or Sarai Ajitmal, a village in parganah Aiiraija of the Etawa dis- 
trict, situated on the Etawa and Kalpi road, is distant 24 miles from Etawa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,609. There is a police-station here. Ajitmai was 
one of the sarais on the old imperial road between Agra and Kalpi. Prom an 
inscription over the gate of the sanii, it appears that the place takes its name 
from Aji'c Mai, Kayatli, who constructed the sarai in 1059 H, (1649A.D.) 
in the fifteenth year of J.lh?ihj:ihaii’s reign. About a quarter of a mile to the west 
is Kasha Babarpur, which is evidently a place of much greater antiquity than 
Ajitmal. Here is carried on a great manufacture of castor- oil, and the smell 
from the refuse left behind after the manufacture of the oil pollutes the air for 
a eousidovable distance arounl the place. The village was the scone of several 
actions during the mutiny, 

Auraiya, a town in parganah and tahsili Auraiya of the Etawa district^ 
situated on the Etawa and Kalpi road, is distant 
42 miles from Etawa. The population in 1847 was 
5,645 ; in 1853 was b,294, and in 1865 was 5,942. In 1872 there were 6,459 
inhabitants, of whom 5,628 were Hindus (2,566 females) and 831 were Musal- 
mans ( 364 females). The town site during the same year covered an area of 93 
acres, giving 69 souls to the square acre. The town is a steadily improving, 


AURAIYA TOWN. 


prosperous place, with a considerable trade with Gwaliar and Jhansi. The site is 
reoiarkably level, so that it does not appear to be l,ny where raised above the snr- 
roGJidiiig country. The metalled road from Jhansi passes a little outside the 
towoi, and on it is built the tahsili, a pretentious building, having gothic arches 
inside. Branching off opposite the tahsili, at right angles to the Jh insi road, a 
wide metalled road leads down to the new market-place known as Hiimeganj, 
Each side of this road is lined by some fine shops which will soon form the prin- 
cipal bazar. Humegaiij consists of a large well-kept square, with a central 
metalled roadway and good masonry shops at the sides. Trees have been planted 
and are well cared for, and the ^an/ forms the place where much of the business 
of tbe town is now carried on. The town proper comprises about two hundred 
masonry houses, around which mud huts are everywhere pretty closely packed. 
The houses are separated by iinmetalled roadways and narrow lanes, all de- 
pressed and broken. From the the buildings spread in a widish circle and 
are surrounded on all sides by water-holes. To the north there is a large ex- 
panse of water known as the jhil. To the south-east there is a good sarai, en- 
closed and well shaded by mm trees. The wells throughout are good and 
iiumeroiis : some fifty are reported to exist, and the water in them is found at a 
depth of from seventy to eighty feet from the surface. The town contains 
twenty-two miihallas or wards: — Giirbai or sugar market ; Eubai or cotton 
market ; Kaclihwaha Tola ; Mahoba Tola, peopled by shop-keepers from Maho- 
ba in the Hamirpiir district : Dehli Darwaza, so-called from a gate built by 
llnja Bhagmal ; Prartho Giilli, inhabited by Brahmans ; Parhen Darwaza 
from Bhagmal’s road ; Najhai or grain market ; Belam Tola ; Sukul Tola, in- 
habited by Brahmans ; Gadhaiya from a gadlia or excavation ; Bhika Katra, 
form a gotra of Brahmans ; Paribara, from the Rajput clan of that name; 
Gamati, from a domed building which once existed in it; Khirki Sahib Rai ; 
Bazaza or cloth market ; HalwAi khana or confectioners’ quarter ; Humeganj, 
built in 1 863 on a site originally owmed by a Banjara ; Lohai or iron market ; 
Thatherai or brass-fo under s’ quarter; Madar Darwaza, founded by Bhagmal, 
and Tola Bidhichand. The town, as the head-quarters of the parganah, is the 
residence of a tahsildar, who is also a Deputy Magistrate. The new combined 
tahsili and police-station, as already stated, is situated on the Jhansi road op- 
posite to Humeganj, and forms with the latter place the nucleus of the new 
portion of the town. Amongst the Hindu population there are 1,334 Baniyas 
and 1,148 Brahmans. Act XX. o£1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force in 
Auraiya, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 men of all 
orades at an annual cost of Es. 960. The number of houses in the town during 
the same year was 1,954, and of these 565 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Rs. 4-.2-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-5-10 per head of the population* 
This with a balance of Bs. 190 from the preyious year gaye an income ol 
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Ks. 2,551, of whicli Es. 2,243 were expended in wages and public improve- 

ments. 

In Sambat loTS, or 1521 A.D., one Narayan Das, a Singi’ya Braliman and 
son of Eosbang Deb, founded Narayanpur close to 
History. what was tben called Nagl a Kabirpur. The settlements 

did not flourisli, and a fakir, named Kamal Shah, was asked to pray for in- 
creased prosperity. He replied that no success could be hoped for unless 
another name was given to the village (7idrn aioari rakhna). In course of time 
Awari Avas corrupted into Auraiya. Things were going on very Avell under the 
protecting influence of Sajhanahd, a fakir, whose temple still exists, Avhen an- 
other fakir came and took up his abode on the bank of a tank close to the town, 
Ho one appears to have paid him much attention until he stopped the rain and 
intimated that he required money. The inhabitants offered him one hundred 
rupees, which he refused. The process by which he stopped the rain was 
simple like many other great in A^entions ; whenever he saw any clouds he merely 
snapped his fingers, and the sky at once became clear. Sajhanand at last 
offered this malignant two hundred rupees, but without success, upon which 
Sajhanand retired to his own house and engaged in worship, previously pro- 
phesying that there Avould be rain that very day. He was lucky enough to be 
• right, for, notwithstaucling the finger-snapping fakir, it began to pour, and in 
the storm the latter vanished and has not been heard of since. ISfo men of 
any great notoriety have lived here. Daring the mutiny the town was more 
than once at the mercy of the rebels; it does not appear to have been plun- 
dered, and it is stated that some of the more Avealthy traders saved the toAvn 
from that calamity by bribing the rebel leaders. The trade of the tOAvn is 
flourishing and it has a very large traffic flowing through it between Jalaun and 
the Bast-Indian railway station at Dibiapur. To meet the wants of traA^ellers, 
there are tAVO sarais, and a third is noAv under construction ; of the two existing, 
one was built by the Marhattas and the other by Katha Bhatiyara. Two tanks, 
one built by Baiak Ram and one by Fatehchand, besides numerous pukka Avells, 
supply the toAvn Avith Avater. There are traces of inscriptions on some of 
these Avells, but they cannot be deciphered. There are two good mosques, 
both built by Umar Khan, the Eohilla governor of Auraiya, 150 years ago, 
but they do not bear any inscription. Amongst the Hindu temples the most 
famous are that of Babu Balram Das, built 200 years ago, and Sajhanand 
fakir’s temple, built 250 years ago ; the latter is mostgenerally resorted to. The 
temple of Samadh Bandrsi Das is about 250 years old. Amongst the recent 
buildings mention may be made of Bansidhar’s temple built about 24 years 
ago, at a cost of Rs. 23,000, and the gates and buildings of Humeganj. 

Auraiya, a parganah and tahsil in the Etawa district, is bounded on the 
faorth by parganah BhaphAodj on the- south by Gwaliar and the Jalaun 
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CiS“ Jumna portion. 


district ; on the east by the Cawnpore district, and on the west by parganah 
Bhartlma* Ihe total area, according to the records of the settlement of 1872, 
comprised 197,249 acres, of which 22,499 acres were barren, 282 acres were 
held free of revenue; 6,156 acres were under groves ; 41,293 acres were ravines ; 
16,324 acres were culturable, and 110,695 acres were cultivated. Both natu- 
rally and for assessment purposes the parganah is divided into two parts, 
the cis- Jumna or Duab portion and the trans-Jumna or Jumna-Chambal 

Physical features. Kuari-Sind doabs. Tbe cis-Jtimna portion com- 

prises 267 villages, distributed amongst 319 estates, 
with an area of 157,091 acres. In soil and general features this portion of 
the parganah resembles the ghdr of Bharthna with the same reddish loam, 

Cis-Jumua portion. productive. It seldom 

changes into absolute sand, but here and there are 
patches of clay with a centre of low-lying bad clay land (jhdhaT), This clay 
is less fertile than sand or loam and pays a lower rent, except in the few cases 
where irrigation is possible. The ravines along the J umna comprise a considerable 
and an increasing area. The old Mughal road to Dehli ran along the edge of the 
ravines, and many of the pillars marking the kos are still standing. The ravines 
have, however, now eaten into and across the road in many places. These 
ravines are valuable as affording wood and pasturage, and several are leased to 
Banjaras, or are occupied by them on paying two or three annas per head for 
their cattle. The Sengar ravines to the east of the parganah are deep and 
large and grow large quantities of hahM for fuel and timber. The Cawnpore 
road is the principal line of communication, and Auraiya itself and Sarai Ba- 
barpiir afford fair markets for the surplus produce of the parganah. ^ 

The trans- Jumna portion of the parganah comprises twenty-nine ma- 

, hals or estates, and is divisible into two parts, that be- 

Trans- Jumna tract. . ^ 

tween the Jumna and the Chamhar' and that lying 

beyond the Ohambal. Both are full of ravines, and the proportion of good 
soil to the total area is very small. Along the banks of the rivers, how- 
ever, there is some good alluvial land, especially on the Jumna, but else- 
where the soil is poor and gravelly. The earth of the kachdr is of a 
rich reddish-brown colour and is very fertile, and, in these respects, is far 
superior to the white, sandy soil of the Etawa parganah. The gravelly soil 
is poor and worthless and grows chiefly hejhar and gram in the mhi 
and cotton and hajra in the Tcharif. Sarai Babarpur is the market chiefly used 
by the trans* Jumna villages. To get to it they all have to cross the Jumna, 
and many have to cross the Kuari, Ohambal, and Jumna. The country is 
altogether impassable to carts, and everything has to be carried on bullocks 
or camels. It possesses some of tbe wildest scenery in the plains of these 


1 1 tiis notice is upon Mr, C, Croetkwaite’s pargaji.?^^ report. 



Settlement. 


Trans- Jumna, 

Ptesont, 

Pormer, 

Cis-Jumna. 

Present, 

Pormer, 

Total. 

Present, 

Pormer, 

Pinal report, 


Acres. 

40,028 

35,64i 


1.57,091 

149,830 


197,119 

185,471 

197,249 


Acres 

5,603j 

20,489! 


Acres- 


25,650 292 

47,234 282 


32,253 

67,723 

22,4991 


292 

282 

282 


Acres. 

55 

109 


952 


1,007 

109 

6,166 


Acres. 
16 665 


Acres. 

2,771 

902 


Acres. 

126 

1,974 


20.860 12,6781 
3,677 3,222 


37,525 

3,67? 

41,293 


40,449 

4,124 

16,209 


1,121 

11,676 


1,24' 

13,650 

1,116 


Acres. 

7201 

678! 


12,949 

19,373 


Acres. 

14,088 
i 1,489 


82,589 

64,368 


Acres, 

14,808 

2,167 


95,638 

83,741 


2-%669j 95,677 110,346 
20,051 1 75,857 95,908 
12,910 97, 785il 10,695 
1 . ) 


The last line gives the total and cultivated area of the final report^ which has 
been followed throiighonfc the District notice. The other figures are taken from 
the parganah reports, and the difference is mainly due to the more close examin- 
ation the details were subjected to when preparing the tables of the final 
report. The figures of the parganah reports were taken from ihekhasrahs and 
those of the final report from the hhationis. The increase in the total area is 
chiefly due to the inclusion of the river areas in the measurements of the pre- 
sent survey. The difference amounts to 5*8 per cent, of the total area, but 
excluding these river areas, the difference due to measurement simply is only 
2 05 per cent. Cultivation has increased by 21*7 per cent, in the trans- Jumna 
tract, and there chiefly in the poor hehar or uplands. On the Duab side of the 
river the increase in cultivation amounts to 14 per cent., but the irrigated area 
has apparently diminished by 33T6 per cent, during the currency of the last 
settlement. One cause of this diminution is the scanty rain-fall between 
I860 and 18/0, which has caused the Avater to recede from the surface here as 
in ihQ glmr of Bharthna. Another cause of the difference in the area watered 
is that the records of the last settlement were drawn up immediately after the 
great famine year of 1838-40, when every field that could get water received 
it. Water is only found as a rule at great depths from the surface, fully sixty 
to eighty feet, and irrigation is consequently costly, laborious, and. difficult ; 
the irrigated area in ordinary years is therefore not extensive. In years of 
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provinces ; the view from the foot of Bhareh towards the coufliieiice of tlm five 
rivers is very fine and would "well repay a visit. 

Economical features. following statement sho5vs the present and past 

areas of both tracts and of the parganah taken as a whole : — 


J migle. 


C lilt ur able. 


Culii mated. 


.JL" .7' “*f***:» 
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great clrouglitj irrigation can be extended, and tbe excavation of tlie Bbognipiir 
brancli of the Lower Ganges canal will effectuallj protect the entire parganali. 
The following statement shows the average of the principal crops in both 

„ tracts. Besides the crops shown in the trans- Jumna 

' ■ Crops. .1 • 1 ■ 1 

tract, castor-oil IS largely grown. No w^ell-to-do Hin- 
du will burn this oil in his house as he considers it impure, but, owing to the 
failure of the mustard crop, many have now taken to it, much to the benefit of 
the. southern villa p-es ; — « 


HaM cr 02 ')S. 


KliaHf croj)S* 


Tmris-Juranci 


o 

§ 

Q 

s 

p 

Gram. 

6 

ZJ 

o 

'c 

Vegetables. 

Poppy. 

Other crops. 

Total. 

Sugar-cane. | 

0 

1 

Cotton.. 

§ . 

Jodr. 

Other crops. 

1,876 

2,241 

9 

1,304 

2 

53 .. 

255 

6,740 

... 


2,443 

5,708 

616 

301 

6,774 

33/264 

913 

5;01S 

7 i 

390 170 

253 

46,792 

GlS 

1 19 

19,273 

14,304 

14,292 

5S4 

8,650 

35,505 

922 

6,317 

9 

443 179 

507 

52 532 

j 

19 

21,721 

20,01 2 

14,908 

SS5 


In the trans-Jumna tract, so much of the land was held by the proprietors 
Assessment of the trans- themselves that much difficulty was found in discover*^ 
itamna trace. in g data for rent-rates. Fortunately the villages he- 

longing to the Raja of Sliareh were under the Court of Wards, and from 
their rentals, enhancement suits, and the subletting value of lands elsewhere, the 
following rates were deduced For clihnat gauMn^ Rs. 2-8-0 to Es. 10 
per acre; for dtlmat^ Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 4-6-0; for hJnir, Re. 142-0 to 
Rs. 5-4-0; for Jr,' Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 7 ; for iir^ Rs. 3-8-0 to fis. 12; 
for kachlidr^ Rs. 2 to 10, and for 2 ^dkar, Re. 0-8 to Es. 3-8-0, giving a rental 
assets of Rs. 51,245. The revenue at half assets would be Rs. 25,500, but 
owing to the poorness of the land and the large number of co-sharers, the 
actual assessment was made at Es. 23,980. The cis-Jumna tract was divided 
into two parts for the purposes of assessment, the batan or upper portion and the 
karkha or the villages lying along the Jumna. The bata7i was further subdivided 
Assessment of the cis- three classes with regard to soil and other ad--- 

Jumna tract. Vantages. The rent-rates for ■ all tliese classes wore 

arrived at by inquiries from the people and the village-accountants and constant 
comparison of field with field and village with village. Here the recorded 
rentals "were found untrustworthy to a degree, and the more powerful iand« 
holders were ablq^to conceal entirely their true rents, and so falsify the village 

' ■ m'-— 



papers as to make them entirely wortlilessk Fortunately the ' local biglia is the 
same as^ and in some cases a little larger than the standard biglia^ and conse- 
quently the same difficulty was not met wltli .as' experitniced in PhapliiirKi The 
recorded re ntals amounted to Rs, SjSSjS&l and corrected for seer, &c., they wero 
Rs. 3,52,017* The existing. . revenue was' Rs. 1,91,630* The rental 
proposed rent-rates came to Rs. 4,05,638, .giving in round numbers a revenue 
of Rs. 2,03,000.. The detailed' assessments caine to somewhat more, uik., 
Es. 2,06,580, or an increase of 7*7 per cent. The revenue of the preceding six 
settleiiienis was as follows First, Rs. 2,04,523; second, Rs. 2;02,4-r)l ; third, 
Rs* 2,08,307; fourth, Rs* 2,08,220 ; fifth, Rs. 2,08,695, and sixth (Mr. Giibbins;), 
Rs. 1,84,343, rising by yearly increments, in five years, to Rs. 1,94,253. The 
last assessment was a fair one, and though reductions were made, these were 
chiefly confined to villages with much waste land, on the reclamation of which 
Mr. Giibbins bad too saiigninely calculated. The average demand between 
1228 and 1247 /ash* was Rs. 2,05,153, the average collections were Es. 1,95,670 
and the balances only Es. 9,483, and these were chiefiy due to the famine year 
1838, when balances amounting to Rs. 1,43,568 accrued* In the famine year 
of 1868 the balances remitted were only Rs. 8,256. Mr. Crosthwaito thinks 
that ^Hhereis no reason to believe that there is any special cause at work in this 
parganah to counteract the general causes which are producing a rise in the 
value of land everywhere, and are leading to an increase in the revenue at the 
present settlement.” The rise in the price of produce has been marked : wEeat 
has risenfrom 35 sers to the rupee in 1841-50 to 21| sers in 1861-71 ; hejhar from 
49^ sers to 35 sers ; gram from 42|- sers to 39| sers, and jour fi'om 5 If sers to 28 1 


rs. The following statement compares the new with the old assessments » 
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Trans- Jumna. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Hs, 

[ 

Es. a 

P- 

Es. a, 

P- 

Es, a 

P- 

Es. a. 

p. 

E 

s. a. 

P' 

— - 

l^s. a. p. 

i’ornier, 

18,189 

1,776 

19.035 

0 

8 

2 

1 3 

4 

1 7 

11 

0 

S 

2 

1 

4 

7 

1 9 

6 


24,080 

2,362 

26,342 

0 

9 

7 

1 3 

5 

\ 9 

10 

0 

10 

5 ! 

7 

6 

1 12 

i 

Cis-Jumna. 
















former, 

1,91,670 

10,034 

2,01,704 

1 

4 

5 

1 15 

1 

2 4 

7 

1 

5 

7*2 

0 

8 

2 ,6 

6 

Hew, 

Total 

2,Oe,5SO 

20,658 

2,27,238 

1 

5 

4 

i 14 


2 2 

7 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 6 

1 

Fonner, 

2,09,859 

li;810 

2,21,669 

1 

1 

11 

! 13 

6 

2 3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

15 

1 

2 4 

11 

HeWy ... 

'SS0,560 

23,020 

2,53,580 

1 

2 

8 

1 8 

3 

2 1 

5 

1 
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10 

8 

2 4 

0 

JS76y ... 

2,3i>/^o5 

23,051 

2,53,336 
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2 

8 

1 11 
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7 
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1 - 

14 

5 

2 4 
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The iflcrease of the revenue on the whole tahsil has been Rs. 20,701, or 
. 8, 9 per cent, on the existing revenue, which amounted tcRs. 2,09,859. 
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Across tliO' Jiimiiaj the landowners are principally Eaj puts of the Sengar^ 

^ ' Parihan and KacHi wall a clans. .With the exception of 

Fropnotary body. ^ ^ 

the villages belonging to the Bhareli Eaja^ a few that 
have been confiscated forrebellion/aiid the village of Birori. they are alMield by 
cultivatmg communities. The prevailing tribe in the .Diiab iS' the Singiya 
sub-division of the Sanadh Brahmans^ of which the most .prominent:, members are 
Manik Ohand of Rosliangpiir and Pitam Singh of Bilawaii. Next come the 
SengarSj with their chiefs the Kaja of Bharehj w^ho first planted the Brahmans 
herGj and the Sengar Raja of Jagamanpiir in the Jalaun district^ wdio possesses 
a few villages. The following statement shows the caste of proprietors and the 
'.areas held by them in the cis- Jumna portion of the parganali : — 


Caste, 

No. of 
simrers. 

No., of 
estates. 

Area In 
acres. 

Eevenue. 

A rea per 
head. 

Averagb 

Revenue per 
head.. 

Revenue-rate 
per acre. 





Es. 


Rs. a. 

,Rs. a. p. 

Brahman, 

. 925 

193 

"62,139 

79,370 

67 

85 8 

1 

4 5 " 

Thikur, 

607 

92 

62,817 

59,950 

104 j 

> 118 2 

I 

2 2 

BakiU ' ' 

73 

29 

8,260 

14,990 

1 1 3 ! 

1 205 3 

1 

13 0 


175 

J3 

4,48o 

8,700 

26 

49 7 

I 

15 0 

Khafcri, 

10 

2 

981 

1 , 7 6 ■ < 

98 

1 176 0 

1 

12 8 

Different castes 

5135 

44 

S.3,S00 

34,710 

42 

! S 1 4 

1 

7 4 

Alusalma'is, ... 

88 

I i) 

4,609 

7,100 

1 

52 

80 7 

l 

8 8 

Total, ... 

2, .343 

319 

157,091 

2,0'6,5S0 

1 

67 

88 1 

1 

5 0 


There are no statistics available for the castes of the cultivating communities. 

• .III the trails- Jumna tract, transfers have been few during the currency 'of 
the past settlement. The only case . of importance is 

A. rfvXxsXwX }s>» ^ .. 

Birori, a Parihar village on the Kiiari. One-half the vil- 
lage community got in debt to the wmll-knowii house of the Cliaubes of Aiid^'wa^ 
and when the debt arnounted to Rs. 6,000, the Cliaubes' obtained a mortgage deed, 
on which they sued, in 1861 ; a decree was obtained, and it -was' agreed to liquidate 
the. debt by yearly iiistalmeiits of Rs. 500, but it. wms also, stipulated that any 
failure in .the iiistalmeats would involve their forfeiture and execiition of the 
Trans Jumn'i decree foi* the wdiole aiiioiiiit. . The Parihars had paid off 

about Rs. 2,500, when, owing, they ..say., to' tlie interven- 
.'tion 'Of the . holidays., they were late wdth one instalment. The creditors 

at once foreclosed .and .got possession of one-half the village, and the 
Parihars lost .not only their land, but the instalments, that they had paid, The ■■ 
new landlords at once raised the re.n tal of their share., wliicli paid' only Es. . 300 
as revenue, to Rs. l,2o8. This is fortunately the only case of money- 
lenders getting o*footing in the villages across the Jumna., and is cons])icuous 
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by its want of equity as by its rarity. Inother villages tbe transfers bave been 
confined to mortgages and sales from one sharer to another^ and as these are 
often not recorded, the table of transfers given below for this tract must be con- 
sidered imperfect. In the cis- J unma tract, Baniyas have obtained possession 
of 31 mahals, though, as many of the landholders are in debt to the money-^ 
lenders, their acquisitions will probably be considerably increased during the 
currency of the present settlement. There are no materials from which I can give 
the castes of vendors and purchasers in this parganah, but statistics are avail- 
able to show that between 1840 and 1870 as much as 5,875 acres, or 12 per 
cent, of the total area paying revenue passed out of the hands of the agriciilturai 
to the non-agricultural classes in this parganah. The following statement 
shows the acreage transferred during the currency of Mr. G ubbins’ settlement 


Btatemenl of the transfers of landed p 7 ^cperty from 1841 to 187L 



Mortgage. 

Private sale. 

Forced sale. 

fer. 

Acres. 

Price per 

Revenue 

Acres. 

Price per 

Revenue 

Acres. 

Price per 

Revenue 



acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per 

acre. 

Trans- Jumna. 


Es. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P> 


lis. a. p. 

Ks. 

a. 

p. 

I'irst decade, 

884 

6 12 7 

2 U 5 

... 



... 



»«• 


... 


Second decade 

... 

... 


i.t 



... 


... 





Third decade 

Z1 

anknown 

0 13 0 

.M 

... 


... 


3.79 
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Where the price is unknown, the average in the totals is calculated on the 
acreage of which the price is known. The revenue per acre on the total area is 
given except in the karkha tract ot the cis- Jumna portion, which excludes ravines. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Auraiya contained 481 inhabited 
ropuir,tion which 305 had lass than 200 inhabit- 

ants ; 131 had between 200 and 500 ; 40 had between 
500 and 1,00J; three had between 1,000 and 2,000] and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000* The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Auraiya- 
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with 6,459, The settlement records show 348 mahals or estates. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 108,549 souls (49,010 females), giving 355 to 
the square mile or 627 to the coltiyated square mile. Classified according toreli-^ 
gion, there war 102,944 Hindus, of whom 46,319 were females and 5,605 
Musalmans, amongst whom 2,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 18,295 Brahmans^ 
of w"hom 8,116 were females ; 12,075 Rajputs, including 4,991 females ; 5,168 
Banijas (2,439 females), uhilst the great mass of the population is inclitded 
in “ the other castes” of the census x'eturns, which show a total of 67,406 souls, 
of whom 30,773 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are the Kanaiijiya (11,374), Gaur, and Sanadh (1,525)7 The 
chief Rajput ckns are the Chaiihan (1,226), Gaur, Sikarwar (4,324), Kachhw5ha 
(2,026), Rathor, Barihar (2,471), Bhadaurija, Gahlot, Chandel, Bais, Dliakra, 
and Raghubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwal (2,353), Agarwal, Ka- 
sarwani, and Ajudhiyabasi sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes the most nu- 
merous are the Ghainar (17,717), Dhanak (2,170), Gadarij^a (4,128), Kahar 
(1,585), Teli (2,136), Dhobi (1,450), Kumhar (1,659), Hajjani (2,646), Kori 
(3,132), Lodha (5,240), Abir (4,654), Kayath (1,557), Mallah (2,789), Lohar 
(1,227), Barhai (1,526), Kachhi (4,452), and Banjara (1,032). The following 
castes with less than one thousand numbers each also occur : — Khatik, BharbhuDja, 
Son^r, Darzi, Bari, jNaddaf, Bliafc, Khakrob, Tamboli, Bairagi, Fatwa, Kurmi, 
Pariya, Nuniya, Baheliya, J at, and M41i. The Musalmans are distributed amono'sl 
Shaikhs (1,896), Sayyids (196), Patlians (^2,082), and Mughals (54). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
^ sus of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
326 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,249 in domestic service, as personal servants 
water-carriers, barber SjSwmepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,575 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of meu, 
animals, or goods; 24,631 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,595 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 424 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 6,237 as landholders, 60,469 as 
cultivators, and 41,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1 812 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 59 539 
souls. Parganah Auraiya is made up of the old Akbari parganahs of Patti 
Hakkat on the west, Shaiganpur or Suganpur in the middle, and Deokali or 
Auraiya on the east Some time after the cession it formed a portion of the 
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Cawopore' district, but was^fannexed to Etawa prior to the setilemerit' under 
Regulation IX. of 1 833, Subsequently the Bhareli portion was added to it from the 
Janibrtist parganah, and, in 1857, twenty villages across the Chanibal, comprising 
tbe Akbari parganah of Paribara or Sandaus, were annexed, making the origi- 
nal revenue Es. 2,12,356. 

BABMiPiTu,J''a village in parganah Aiiraiya of the Etawa district, is distant 
some 24 miles south-east of Etawa, oixthe Kalpi road. The population in 1872 
numbered 698, or with Surai Babarpur, 1,199. The two sites are generally 
known as Sarai Babarpur. It is called after Babar, who used it as a baiting- 
place. The sarai stands near the village site and was built in the time of Almas 
Ali Khan, the Oudh governor or manager (Khw/ija Muntazini) ; and a fort was 
erected near it by one of his servants. The village now belongs to a Kayath 
family. There is a good bazar, and markets are held on Wednesdays and Sundays, 
when a considerable trade in salt, gram, and castor-oil, for whicdi the place is 
noted, is carried on not only for the parganah itself but for the neighboiiriiig 
parts of Jala mi and Gwaliar. 

Bakew^ar, a village in parganah Bharthna of tlie Et4wa district, on tlie 
Etawa and Kalpi road, is distant 13 miles south-east from Etmva. The popula- 
tion in 1872 was 2,619. There is a first-class police-station and a village school 
here. From the elevation of its site Bakewar is evidently a place of consider- 
able anticpiitj. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans and Miiharainadaiis. 



the mutiny, and is noticed in the district article under the head of History.” 

Barhpura, a village in the Etawa parganah of the Etawa district, situated on 
the customs line between the Jumna and the Cliambal, is distant 19 miles south* 
west from Etawa and t\vo miles to the ivest of the Gwaliar road. The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 987. There is a police-station here. Barhpiira was foraier- 
Ij the head-quarters of the J/mibrast talisili, which was broken up in 1843. It 
was to this place that the ladies of the station were sent on the first outbreak 
of the mutiny. The resident zamindur is Rao Umrao Singh, a Cluidauriya 
ir, owning the headsliip of the Raja of Bhaddwar, from whose ancestors Iiis 
family derived the title of Eao. 

Ba'roxa kalan, a village to the north-west of the Bidimna parganah, and the 
site of a Great Trigonometrical Survey station, is distant about 24 miles 
from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,822. It was founded about 200 
years ago by one Haimhand Oai, aKanaujiya Brahman, \vhose descendants still 
reside here and have founded a small bazar, at which salt and cloth are sold to 
the inhabitants of the noighbourino villages. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
pillar is placed on a fort-crowned mound close to the village site. 

Bela, a village in parganah Bidhima of the Et4wa district, on the Etawa 
and Kanauj road^ close to the Panda Nadi, is distant 42 miles east from Etawa. 
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Tiie population, In 1872^ numbered 2,102 souls.. Bek ^vas formerly a talisili 
town and the head of several parganahs. Before the formation of the present 
district, the eastern half of it was known as the snb-collectorate of Bela and 
%vas subordinate to the Collector of Farnkhabad, The sub-collector lived at 
Bhapluind, whence the tahsili was removed to the more central position of 
Bidliiina after the mutiny, and since then the place has fallen off greatly. The 
towmjis commanded by a fort belonging to the zamiudars of the place, wdio are 
Kaehh^vaha Thakurs. It is situated on a lofty khera and was formerly a walled 
town ; traces of the old gates still remain. The houses of the town are princi- 
pally of mud and are separated by narrow^ lanes, a few of which are metalled. 
There is a good town school in the place. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaiikidari 
Act) is in force in Bela, and in 1873-74 supported a village police niimbering 
live men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 270. The number of houses in 
the towm during the same year was 833, and of these 307 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 1-9-41 per house assessed and Re. 0-5-0 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 46 from the previous year gave an income 
of Rs. 718, of which Rs. 611 were expended in rvages and public improvements. 

Bhaueh, a taluka of parganah Auraiya, is situated at the confluence of the 
Jumna and Chambal in the south of the district. It is owned by a family of 
Seiigar Rajputs, some accoaot of whom has been given in the district notice. 
Bhareh, the cliief village of the taluka, is distant 31 miles as the crow flies from 
Etavva. As early as 1803, it was found necess?my to attach temporarily tiie Bhareh 
estate, butit wms soon afterwards released.^ The first settlement from 1210 to 1212 
fasli wms made with Rao Mokat Singh at a revenue of Rs. 5,280, which was conti- 
nued for the second triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fasl\ and the qiiarten- 
iiial settlement was made at Rs. 5,489 for from 1216 to 1219/ai^Zf. The first 
quinquennial settlement from 1219 to 1224 /asZi was also made with him at 
Rs. 6,501, which was confirmed to his son Partab Singh at the same revenue for 
the second settlement for five years, and this sum continued to be the revenue 
until Mr. Gubbins’ settlement in 1840. He assessed the revenue on nine villages 
at Rs. 6,000, giving a rate of Re. 1-6-2 per acre on the assessable area ^ The 
taluka now contains ten villages, which have been settled by Mr, Crostliwaite 
with' the' following results : — ' ' 
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^Uoard’s Eec., December 20, 1803, Wo. 25. » II, Set. Kep., 279. wbich gives the soil rates. 
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Eesidea thetaluka, tlie estate, now under the Court of Wards, has villai^es 
the Auraiya parganah. 

E>“'-»<Ii=trict,is bounded on tlw 
«o,th by fc Mainpim district; on the south by a™li»: on the west by 

pueaiieh ffiawn, and on the cast by parganabs Bidbuna, Phapbund and 
Auraiya. The total area at settlement was 266,803 acres, of which 58,863 
«res were recorded as barren; 39,376 as jungle and ravines ; 5,901 a. groUs; 
11.5,1 acres a, free of revenue; 23,686 acres a. cultnr.ble waste, and 127,606 
acres as cultivated, or including revenue-free cultivation, 135,858 acres (G1 250 
acres irrigated). The parganah comprises^ a narrow strip of country running 
General appearance. the district from north to south, forming three 

(2) the centroal, h.gh-lymg p7mrtract ; and (3) the trans- Jumna tract ovpdr. Com- 
mencmg from the north, the parganah is intersected from east to west by six rivers 
--tlm Puraha, Ahneya, Sengar, Jumna, Chambal, and the Gwanri, which last forms 
the bouiulary towards Gwaliar. The Ganges canal runs in the same direction 
almost through the centre of the parganah, and close to it is the East Indian Rail 
waj^ With the exception of a sand-hill which crops up in the west, the enlire 
northern tract lies low and is indented with hollows which in the rains form ihils 
almost large enough, m some instances, to deserve the name of lakes, and which 
never dry up all the year round. The extent of «.ar all over this tract is verv 
eonsideiable, and there are numerous raised and more or less fortified villa <rp 
sites cropping up amid the level plains. Towards the Puraha, a .radull 
rise begins .diich dips as it passes that river, and then continues, L'lrdotted 
with manyjhils till after giving the Sen J 

The higli-lymg tract begins on the southern bank of the Sengar, and here“he 

t lolls upwards m success,™ g.Ml. uudulafioua till it ter.niuatos 17, 

high ndge honey-combed w.lh ravines overlooking the Jumua. Beneath Ibil 
r, ge les the l.lloral of the river, all of which is alluvial, and part of it i, sab- 
jcct to martcd fluv.al aot.ou every year. Across lire river comes another ridoe 
much of to same character, which ends iu the Chambal valley, and, beyond that 
nvor manes agiun occur which hardly disappear until the soulhernmest bounl- 
ry of to parganah K reached. Tlie soils change with to obar.ctor of to 
conntiy, and though Ih, bwis of all to soils is ii.na, or loam, we have in to 
nori, around the basins of to jhils tot are so comm.,, tote, much „aUil 
or clay, which when of an inferior gnalily is tn„,n .siMur, South of to 
Sengai, sand and sandy-loam predominate varied with good plots lyinw in to 
depressrons between to undulations in to alluvial tact at the foot of the JumnI 


n.. ^ 4.1. ^ 1 It. me^umna 

Here tbe loam and sand shade off into each other to form a soil 

‘ Principally from Mr. W. B. N^lcls report of Apr^T^.' 
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styled bar^a^ which may be considered an inferior loam or a superior sand- 
Iii these low-placed tracts the moisture collects and remains, and though the 
water lies at a great depth below the surface, springs are commonly met with 
and render irrigation remunerative, though laborious. The bad sloping land 
along the Jumna and Chambal ridges is known as karJcIia^ and is almost always 
surrounded by a soil of a reddish-yellow tinge which, though much cut up by 
ravines, is good. The alluvial edges of both rivers, as a rule, exhibit a fine 
dark soil known as hacMr^ and that knowm as tir lies on the very edge of the 
river, and fertilised by the annual inundations is especially productive. About 
one-third of the parganah from the northern boundary to the Sengar is irrigat- 
ed from the canal and the remainder from wells, which vary in their irrigation 
capabilities with the character of the soil and the depth of the water from the 
surface.^ 

There is no more certain indication of the character of a tract than its 
crops : thus, in the pachdr^ the mU forms 41 per cent, 
of the total cnltivation ; in the glicif it falls to 36 per 
cent., and in the pdr to 29 per cent. Again wheat, barley, and hejliar form 36 
per cent, of the total cultivation in the paelidr and 29 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively in the other two tracts. Cotton covers only 9 per cent, of the total 
cultivation in the tract to the north of the Sengar, increasing to 19 per cent, in 
the dry tract between that river and the Jumna and to 20 per cent, in the 
tract to the south of the Jumna. A further proof of the dryness of the soil is 
seen in the area under hdjra,^ which rises from 6 per cent, in the pachdr to 
23 per cent, in the ghdr and 45 per cent, in the par. For the whole parganah 
63 per cent, of kharif cultivation does not show a very thriving soil. During 
the thirty years preceding the present settlement the average price of grain 
in the pachdr and ghdr rose in the last decade 51*4 per 
cent, over the average price of the first decade, but in 
the par the rise was only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale accounts for this striking 
difference by the influence of the famine of 1837-38, which lasted much longer 
in the bare, barren tract than in the country to the north of the Jumna. 
The average of the first decade in the par tract is greatly reduced by this cir- 
cumstance. Another cause is the slowness with which an isolated tract begins 
to participate in the results of the increasing competition going on outside its 
boundaries. The present prices in the trans-Jumna tract are much below 
those of the main area of the parganah, but they are much more nearly on a 
par now than they were in the previous ten years. No doubt, with advancing 
security and means of communication, the inequality will almost entirely 
disappear. As it is, it is safe to conclude that in the mainland of the parganah 
prices have about doubled ; and across the Jumna a little less than doubled.” 


I lurthsr district notice under * Irrigation.’ 

a29 
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Settlements, 


Tke earlier settlements of the tract now- comprised in the pargenali have been 
sufficiently described in the district notice. The ex- 
piring revenue of the past settlement amounted to 
Es. 2,8858785 falling at Rs. 2-9-7 per cultivated acre of the' old .settlement 
area, Mr. Giibbins’ assessment appears to have been heaviest in the pac/iaV 
and progressively lighter in the and peV, and the remissions subsequently 
maxle bear out tliis opinion : they numbered 41 cases, amoiniting to Es. 7,244 in 
ihe. paclidr ; 23 cases, amounting to Hs, 3,062, in the glidr^ and none at all in the 
pdf, and in the last tract there have been no alienations except by confiscation on 
account of rebellion. But, on the whole, setting aside the trans-Jumna tract, 
the assessment was a heavy one. Excepting in that tract, Mr. Gubbins carried 
out his anti-talukadari policy and broke up all the large estates, settling them 
either with the tenants, or where these could not scrape together sufficient 
means, selling tliem by public auction. At these sales the Bhuteli Brahman 
Kishan Baldeo and the kimily of Chaube Jawala ParsbM have been able to 
collect together their large estates in the parganah which now comprise 32 whole 
villages and 43 shares in villages, besides innumerable mortgages. The annual 
admitted net profits in the ease of one of them amounts to 13 per cent, on his 
outlay, whilst, in reality, 20 to 23 per cent, would be nearer the mark (see 
further page 339). 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the par- 
ganah at settlement : — 
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The increase in area amounts to about five per cent, and is chiefly due 
to a more careful survey of the raviny ground to the south of the Jumna. In this 
tract, cultivation has increased 41*2 per cent, against 22*4 per cent in the 
l)uab proper. Tlie few patches of good land towards tlio centre of this par 
tract had long ago been CLdiivated, but the pressure of population and the 
increased value of land have driven the people to bank up the sloping edges of 
the ravines, and by unceasing industry to endeavour to extract the most they 
Iirigfttioa from an unfavourable soil. The percentage of 

irrigation to cultivation at last settlement in the^acAdr 
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tract was 71 *2, and is now 79*2, or an increase of only eight per cent. In the 
ghdr tractj the old returns show 51*8 per cent., against 23*6 at present, which 
would give a fiill of 28 per cent., and in the pdr irrigation has risen 
from 3*68 to 6*23 per cent. There is every reason to believe that the statistics 
of irrigation, at the past settlement, were greatly exaggerated. The suri^ey 
was made immediately after the great fiimine of 1837-38, and wherever the 
aixiins saw the trace of an old well, or a hollow that looked as if it might 
have been a well, they put down the adjoining fields as wet.” To this 
must be added the curious fact that with the diminished rain-fall and 
decreased moisture, due perhaps to the demands on the Jumna on account 
of the great canals, the water in many places has receded from six to 
nine feet from its former level. The nature of the ghdr country,^’ writes 
Mr. Neale, could never have been favourable to wells. Except on the 
Jumna ridge and a few other favoured localities, there are very few springs. 
The high sandy tracts are all dry, and the adjacent light soils, though they 
admit of well sinking, still the subsoil is so treacherous that w'ells are both 
expensive and insecure. They need constant repairs and must be faced either 
with wood or with coils of arhar stalk, &c. The depth at which water is met is 
also great. On the immediate edge of the Sengar it is occasionally as near as 
30 feet, but this is the exception. The ordinary depth is from 40 feet to 50 
feet. This is within a radius of about a mile from the rivet*. After that there 
is a steady increase. In the next two miles the average depth is about 65 feet, 
and from that to the ridge of the J umna it goes on increasing till it reaches the 
high figure of between 95 and 1 10. Wells have there been measured in my 
presence w^here the w*ater is 105 or 106 feet below the surface. The runs for 
working them are at a very steep angle, and the upper end or head over the 
well mouth is raised from 10 to 15 feet above the level of the ground and 
has to be of solid construction. The cost of making such wells is therefore 
large, added to which is the necessity of employing very powerful cattle. 
A pair of bullocks fit for such work cost about Es. 80 or more. Then, 
again, the time consumed by the passage of the leathern bucket down and up 
so great a space diminishes the extent of land irrigable in a given time.. 
These facts all tell against irrigation, especially when it is remembered that 
in the last thirty years the price of cattle has nearly doubled. Looking, 
therefore, at the general capability of the whole tract, it is not surprising 
that a quarter (or little less) of its area should be irrigated. And the 
crop returns confirm this view. They show 64 per cent, of kharif^ 23 of 
■which is hdjra—B. sure indication of poor dry soil. And in the 7^abi only 
4 per cent, is wheat.” During the year of measurement, 25,933 acres were 
irrigated from wells, 3,032 acres from ponds, and 32,285 acres from the 
canak 
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' ^ The rents recorded in the village papers in this parganah are no fair indica- 
tion of the Ml value of the soil.. Concealment of ' the 

Eents. 

true assets seems to be universal, and thepapers showed 
.onljthe following assets at settleHient i-^FacIidr^ 'R^,2^2^y2M;ghdr^ Rs. 2,15,028; 
and par, Es. 45,366, or a total of Rs. 4,86,688. In order- to ascertain the rates 
prevalent for each class of soil, inquiries were made, as to" ,the rents actually 
paid, and these were checked by the rents paid in standard villages where the 
maximum rates' leviable had been imposed or nearly reached.: The rates- had 
further to be corrected for land cultivated on favourable terms by the proprie”- 
tors themselves, for lands held free of rent, and for lands held by prescriptive 
occupants ^vho either refused or could not pay the full rental. Partition cases 
in which the value of the seer land was adjudged by arbitratio,n and the rentals 
; of the estates of some of the new landlords both served as checks to the. estimate 
in this parganah, and the outcome of the inquiry "was the following ascertained 
rent-rates per acre on the artificial and natural soils « 


MentS’’7Xites on mFficial soils. 



Gatiha'k. 

Maiijha. 

Traci 

Irrigated, 



Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Drg, , 


1 




1 




1st class. 1 

and. j 

Srd. 


1st class. 

2nd. 

1st class. 

2nd. 


H@. a. 

Rs. a, 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Es. a. 

Es. a. 

Es, a. 

Rg. a. 

Pacb€r, 

20 1 

8 12 

7 0 

5 4 

6 9 ' 


8 8 


Oh^r, 

* 8 12 

7 14 

7 0 

6 4 

6 2 

5 14 

4 13 i 

4 6 


... 

... 



5 4 


4 6 



Rent-rates on natural soils. 


Soil. 

Pacliar 

atui 

gliar. 

Par. 

Kachar. 

Tir. 

Soil. 

Pacliar 

and 

ghar. 

Soil 

P£r. 

Pumat wet 1 st, 
Ditto 2Dd, 
Ditto ,dry Isfc, 
Ditto Slid,, 
Ditto 3rd, 

Es, a. 

5 4 ! 

4 6 

3 8 1 
2 10 1 

Rs. a. 

3, 8 i 
1 12 1 
0 14 1 

Rs. a. 

S 2 

5 4 

4 6 

3 8 

1 12 

Rs. a, 

8 12 
' 6 0 

Mattiyai* wet, 
Ditto dry,' 
Jha’iar Ist, 
,Dii.to 2nd, 

Rs. a. 

5 4 

3 8 

2 10 

1 5 I 

BMr wetj ... 

1 i,Jo. dry, 1st, 

I Do. > 2,11(1,, 
Do. raviny. 

Rs. a. p. 

3„ 15 ,0', 

3 ,i 0 
! 12 , 0 

1 2 6 


During the twelve years after the, mutiny the enhancements in the rental show 
in the pachar^ 48*5 per cent, of the cultivated area enhanced 31 per cent. ; -in 
the gJidr 35 per cent._of the cultivated area raised 71 per cent., and in 'the 
par , §8 ,per., cent, of the .oultivation raised 42 per cent^ „ The following statomeiit 
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/ 

/ shows the average rent- rate per acre on enhancement by consent^ suit in courtj 
/ and on change of tenant in each tract: — 


Tract. 

ts 

eS 

> 

Enhanced by 

Sub-enhanced’ m 
under-tenants of 

Total cull 
area. 

Consent. 

Suit. 

Change. 

Total. 

Proprie- 

tors. 

Cnlfcira- 

tors. 

Pacliar area, ... ^ 

57,504 

27,017 

468 

400 

27,876 

908 

2,01® 

Eate per acre, ... 

3-14-5 

4-1-1 

4-3-8 

6-1-1 

4-1-5 

4-2- 1 0 

4-9-2 

Ghar area^ ... ... 

62,207 

21/376 

148 

186 

21,880 

1,221 

1,109 

Rate per a.cre,,., ' 

S-1-5 

3-14-9 

3-14-1 

2-8-9 

3-10-5 

3-15-2 

' 4-4-9 

Par area, ... 

16,147 

11,046 

11 

17 

11,074 


739 

Kate per acre, ... 

2-13-7 

1-S-O 

4-5-9 

3-0-19 

1-8-0 


1-9-6 

Total area, ,m 

136,858 

59,639 

587 

603 

60,829 

2,129 

3,858 

Kate per acre, 

3-6-5 

S-8-9 

4-3-7 

4-3-5 

S-8-10 

4-0-9 j 

3-14-9 
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inquiries gave an assumed rental assets of Es. 6,28,180, or Rs. 1,41,491 more 
than that recorded in the existing rentals of the whole parganah, including the 
mudji villages. On this Mr. Neale proposed an assessment of Es. 3,14,090, 
falling at Es. 2-9-0|- per cultivated acre of the new measurement in the paclidr, 
at Rs. 2-4-0 in the ghdr, and at Ee. 1-10-4 in the par. The following table 
compares these statistics for the revenue-paying area only. 



Area» 

Mevenue. 

Incidence of 
revenue on 

Incidence of reve- 
nue with cesses on 

Settlement. 

Total. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Without 

cesses, 

With 

cesses. 

Total 

area. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Total 

area. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Past, ... 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

241,496 

101,234 

2,63,877 

2,81,603 

1 l 6 

2 9 8 

12 8 

2 12 'S 

Present, 

264,051 

126,331 

2,93,180 
i A del 

muafi. 

3,22,498 
2,09 ' 

1 2 6 

2 5 1 

1 5 0 

2 8 10 

Final report, 

266,803 

127,606 j 

3,00,587 

8,32,780 

i 2 11 

2 6 II 

1 4 11 

2 10 2 


The assumed revenue of the twelve revenue-free villages is Rs. 20,910, on 
which the cesses at ten per cent, amount to Rs. 2,091. The net increase on 
the old assessment amounts, therefore, to about 16'4 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bharthna contained 929 inha- 

Population. 200 inhabit- 

ants ; 174 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and three had between 2,000 

and 3,000. There are no tovns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in the 

parganah. 

The total population numbered 148,922 souls (66,517 females), giving 358 
to the square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation, Classified 
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according to religion,, there were 144j496 Hindfe, of whom 64,460 werefe.males 
and 4,426 Miisalnmiis, amongst whom 2,057 were females. Distributing, the 
Hiaclu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 24,488 
Brahmans, of whom 10,776 were females ; 12,007 Rajputs, including 4,885 
females; 7,156 Baniyas (3,310 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show 
a total of 100,845 souls, of whom 45,489 were females. The principal Brahman. 

Buh-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (9,429,) Gaur (2,225), 
and Sanadh (12,268). The Rajputs belong to the Chaiilian (5,862), Gaur (417), 

SibiTw^r (556), Kachhwaha (1,485), Rathor (372), Parihar (683), Bhadauriya 
(1,047), Gahlot (246), Chandel (138), Bais (336), Dliakara, Raghubans, Jadoo, 

Tomar, Gaharwar, Tonwar, and Jaiswar clans. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baranwal (3,536), Agarwal, Kasarwani, Mahesri (556), Saraugi (499), and 
Awadhiya sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes of the census returns the 
following have more than one thousand members each : — Cliamar (23,160), 

Dh4nak (3,056), Garariya (4,542), Kahar (3,283), Bharbliunja (1,213), Sonar 
(1,005), Teii (2,723), Dhobi (2,140), Kumhar (2,362), Nai (3,341), Koli (5,374), 

Lodha (2,546), Ahir (21,614)? Kayath (1,355), Loliar (1,049), Barhai (2,595) 
and Kichhi (10,983). The following have less than one thousand members 
each Khatik, Darzi, Bari, Mallah, Dlmna, Bbat, Khakrob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 

Patwa, Klirmi, Joshi, Niinera, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, Jat, Mali, Qujar, Dharhi, 

Panda, and Miumar. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (922), 

Sayyids (256), Mughals (85), and Pafchans (2,353) ; the remainder are entered 
wdthout distinction of race. The population has increased between 1853 and 
1865 by 6*75 per cent, and behveen 1865 and 1872 by 7*04 per cent., and the 
greater portion of this increase must have taken place amongst the agricultural 
population, for there are no new marts, nor lias the trade of the parganah increased 
to any remarkable extent. 

The proprietors comprise Brahmans of the Kananjiya division, Rajputs or 

^ ^ Thakiirs, Kavatlis, a few Baniyas. Ahirs and Lodhas, 

Proprietary body- ' , / « 

and one Musalnnm family. The cultivators are also 

chiefly Brahmans, then come Chainars, Aliirs, and a good number of the indus- 
trious Kachhis. To the south of the Jumna, Tiiakurs, chiefly Chaulians, pre- 
dominate as proprietors and cultivators. Chakaniagar formerly belonged to a » 

Chauhan Raja, and when the taluka was broken up after th© mutiny, most of 
the villages were conferred upon members of the same clan. The prevalence 
of Brahmans to the north of the Jumna is accounted for by the supposition 
that, during the Musalman period, the Rajput proprietors recorded their family 
priests as lessees and managers of their estates in the hope of escaping exactions, 
whilst to the south of the Jumna sufficient protection was given by the inac- 
cessible nature of the country. It is certainly the case that certain Brahman 
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and Rajptifc families \^erej nntil recently, possessed of mucbi local influence and 
property^ and that they always continued to keep the parganah free from Mii- 
salman intruderSo Most of the talukas were broken up in 1840, and the vil- 
lages were settled with the resident proprietary communities on their paying 
up the amount of arrears due. In this way, most of the tenures became either 
zaminddri under single proprietors or pattidari under small coparcenary bodies 
At the settlement there were 294 zamindari inahals, 73 pattidari, and 18 bhaya- 
chara. Most of the latter are due to the difficulty experienced by the Raja 
of Chakarnagar ill dealing with his tenantry. He allowed sub-settlements to 
be made with them and received eighteen per cent, on the land-revenue as 
mdlikdna. The bh&yachara inahals on the north bank of the Jamiia are, with 
the exception of three or four Lodha communities, large intermixed estates 
extending for some miles and belong to Rajputs. Five estates — viz., Lakhna 
Bairi Khera, Aheripur, Bake war and Indraiikhi have been given to Raja Jas- 
want Rao, revenue-free in perpetuity and seven other estates — viz., Biaspur, 
Dharmpiira, Baraukh, XJjhiani, Baseha, Puraoli, and Mahpalpur — were given 
revenue-free for his life. 

The alienations during the currency of the past settlement before the mutiny, 
by auction sale for recovery of arrears of revenue, c*om« 
prised 13 whole villages having an area of 7,608 acres 
and paying a revenue of Rs. 9,074. The price brougHt was Rs. 55,923, giving 
an average of Rs. 7-5-7 per acre and 6*08 years’ purchase of the revenue 
Forced sales by order of the Civil Courts comprised two whole villages and 
portions of six others, having an area of 3,625 acres, and paying a land-revenue 
of Rs, 2,384, The price brought was Rs. 7,127, giving an average of 
Rs. l-ll-G| per acre and 2*9 years’ purchase of the land-revene. Besides these 
39 whole villages and 13 portions were transferred by forced sale, but the prices 
are unknown. Private sales comprised 17 whole villages and 38 portions of 
villages having an area of 26,192 acres and paying a land revenue of 
Rs. 30,847. The price brought was Rs. 1,05,494, giving an average price of 
Hs. 3-15-3 per acre and 3*3 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. "" Besides these, 30 
whole villages and 26 portions of villages were transferred, of which the |)rice 3 
are not rscorded. The entire result before the mutiny gives an average price 
of Rs. 4-7-2|- per acre and of 3*9 years’ purchase of the hind-revenue. After 
the mutiny the forced sales comprised only 880 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,121 ; the price brought was Rs. 7,720, giving Rs. 8-12-4 per acre and 6*9 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. The transfers between 1857 and 1869, by 
private sale, comprise 21,666 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 24,674 and the pries 
brought was Rs. 1,96,409, giving Rs, 9-1-OJ per acre and 7*9 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue. The prices of one whole village and 16 portiotis of vil- 
lages are unknown. The percentage of rise on enforced sales made before the 
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mutiny is Rs. 56-9-4 andjon private sales is Rs, 129“5*0o Contrary to the received 
opiiiioDj Mr. Neale thinks that the surest guide to the true rise in price is to b© 
found in the returns of public sale by auction for arrears. He may be rights 
for these sales were not caused by the pressure of the settlement then existing® 
They were for arrears accruing under the old settlements, and out of the 47 
estates, 33 were sold in 1841-42, and the remainder between 1852 and 1854, 
at the termination of the farming leases for which they had been let. The 
general result shows like prices that land has doubled its value since the mutiny® 
Parganah Bharthna was formed in 1857 chiefly from parganahs Lakhna 
and Rawain. The area of these two parganahs was 
229,382 acres, with a revenue of Rs. 2,93,373, and of 
this, lands assessed at Es. 2,29,001 w^ere taken to form the new parganah. At 
the same time 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 21,142, were received from 
Farukhabad, talukas Ohakarnagar and Sahson, assessed at Rs. 31,332, were 
received from the old Janibrast parganah, and the Ohakarnagar talukadar’s 
allowance of Rs. 1,985 on 26 villages also fell in making up the revenue to 
Rs. 2,83,460 : thus— 

Revenus, 

Ks. 

Lakiina and Rawiiin, 2,29,001 

Ohakarnagar and Sahson^ ... .«• ... 31,332 

Talnkadad allowance on 26 villages in Chakarnagarj ... 3,985 

Sakatpur Airwa^in Famkhahad (25 villages), ... ... 21,142 


Total Rs. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations, ^ ^ ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

377 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,477 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,350 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 35,385 in agricultural operations ; 4,975 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,243 persons returned 
as labourers and 528 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 7,546 as landholders, 
93,502 as cultivators, and 47,874 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,176 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
82,405 souls. The percentage of agriculturists is very high, and there are no 
large townships. The villages are, as .a rule, somewhat sinall, with a number of 
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ontljing Iiamlefe which are increasing every year, a sign alike of security and 
of growing industry in farming. 

Bharthna, a village in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Jlitawa district^ is distant 12 miles from Etawa, on the East Indian Railway. 
The population, in 1872, was only 553. Bharthna or Bhartlm^in is the 
seat of the head-quarters of the tahsili for which it w^as selected by 
Mr. Hume on account of its central position at the time when he re- 
arranged the boundaries of the different parganabs. The tahsili along with 
the police-station, distillery godowii, post-office, sarai, and ganj, lie on the north 
side of the line close to the railway station. The village is a quarter of a mile 
further to the north and derives its name from its founder, Bharat Singh. The 
zamindars are Sabarn Brahmans. It is also known by the name of Bharthnan 
Bibipur. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the ganj on Satur- 
days and Yfednesdays, but the anticipation that population vv^otild be attracted 
has not been fulfilled. The railway station forms an outlet for the trade of 
Lakhna and Aheripur. 

BiDHUi^A, a parganah of the Etawa district, is bounded on the north by the 
Parukhabad district; on the east by Cawnpore ; on the south by parganah 
Pliaphund, and on the west by Bharthna. In 1871 the total area comprised 
201,256 acres, of which 65,478 acres were barren ; 2,155 acres were held free 
of revenue; 7,056 acres v/ere under groves and jungle; 36,126 acres were 
capable of cultivation, and 90,441 acres were actually under cultivation (66,962 
acres irrigated). The parganah is drained by the Pandu, Rind, and Puraha, 
whilst the Ahneya forms the southern boundary to its junction with the Rind, 

Geneml appearance. thenceforw^ard the Rind forms the boundary to the 

edge of the Cawnpore district.^ The villages of the 
parganah are, as a rule, large, and consist generally of a rich centre of compact 
cultivated soil, round or to one side of which stretches a large e^ipanse of usar 
with a small fringe of outlying fields in patches here and there. The plains 
m characteristic of the parganah cover thirty-seven per cent, of the total area. 
Few villages are without their tract of jhcibar or bad clay land and jhils which 


. V ^ ^ 

receive the surface drainage from the surrounding usar. To the east of the 


Rind and along its left bank is a strip of light, sandy, undulating land, 
beyond wffiich is a strip of somewhat barren land deprived of its fertile 
soil by the rains and more or less broken up into ravines. Next comes 
a strip of exceedingly fertile loam which runs parallel to the river and 
never at any very great distance from ik This strip forms the watershed line 
and abounds in wells and shows the best crops. Beyond it the wmr plains 
commence^ and the country to the Pandu sho\vs compact, hearts of rich soil^ 
surrounded by barren plains with scattered cnltivation, and marked here and 


^ Cbieiiy from Mr. C. Crosth\faite’s parga'nah report. 
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t>y large beds of c]a3^ To tbe west of the Ptind much the same features 
are observable except that the loamy tract is not found. The Puraha breaks 
up a good deal of land on either bank ; with the exception of three or four vih 
lages in the south-east corner of the parganah, every village has good kiiclicha 
wells in which the water is seldom more than 20 to 25 feet from the surface. 
In a few villages it is as deep as 30 feet, and in a few it rises to from 10 to 12 
feet from the surface.. In 131 mahals the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal 
w^as superseding wells in 1871^ and a few villages to the extreme north were 
watered from the Cawnpore branch. It is intended to take the lower Ganges 
canal between the Cawnpore and Etawa branches through the parganah — a 
])roposal "which Mi". Crosthwaite thinks is an un mixed evil and will certainly 
result in the destruction of the wells, the filling up of the jliils by percolation, 
and the water-logging of the country, la 1868-69, during the measurement,, 
out of 66,926 acres irrigated, 50,057 acres were watered from wells, 14,432 
acres from canals, and 2,437 acres from rivers and jhils. 

The folio wing statement compares the areas of the 
Settlement. ® ^ 

past and present settlements : — 


IlKASSESaBB. 


Assessed. 


Culiumhh 


Ueve- 

ime-frfce, 


Barren, 


Acres. 
65,919 
80 738 
65,478 


Acres. 

2,1*20 

2,120 

2,155 


Acres. 

4,580 


Acres. 

72,019 

82,858 

74,689 


Acres. Acres. 
32,977 9,951 

18,436 21,S80 
Si,711 4,415 


Acres. 

128,140 

126 567| 


Acres. 
200,769 
194,28® 
201,256 

The final report gives the total area as 201,256 acres and the cultivated area as 
90,441 acres. Cultivation has increased by 11-5 per cent., irrigation by 24-5 per 
cent., and the assessable area by 15 per cent. The cultivated area now occupies 42 
per cent, of the total area against S9-3 per cent, at the past settlement, and 66-4 
of the assessable area against G8'5 per cent, at the 


Present, ... 
Past, 

Final report, 


last settlement. 

per cent, has increased from 70'3 percent on the cultivation to 78-5 ] 
increase amounts to 13,191 acres, of which 7,511 acres are in v 
villages and the renvainder in villages irrigated from the canal, 
occupies 36 per cent, of the total area. The revenne-frte land ( 
village of Doha and 11 ao’-es elsewhere. The rabi crops occupy 5 
the total area, and amongst them wheat occupies 17 per cent. ; ht 
cent. ; barley, 8 ; gram, 4 ; opium, 3, and other crops, 3 per 
It.harif, sugar-cane oociipies 11 per cent, of the area under rain-cn 
per cent. ; cotton, 8 ; rice, 2 j bdjra, 1 ; and indigo, 1 per cent, 
rentals of the parganah at the new setllcment amonnted to Tl.s. i 
the expiring revenue of the old settlement wars Us. 2,41,214. ’ 


Cultii 

m ted. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

66,926 

18,286 

53,735 

22,674 

66,-962 

23,479 







Area. 

Rate. 

Soil. 1 

Area. 

Rate. 

Soil. 

Area. 

Rate, 

Acres. 

Rs. a. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. 

7,635 

6 8 

Dumatdry (l) 

3,048 

4 6 

Jhabar, 

1 1,583 

1 13 

18,456 

6 0 

Ditto (2) 

C,2S1 

3 8 

Blitir ( 1 ) 

! 6 

3 8 

12,994 

5 4 

Ditto (3)! 

. 4,676, 
4,069 

i 3 10 

Ditto (2) 

1,203 

2 10 

6,358 

4 6 

Mattiyar (i) 

1 4 6 

Jlevv waste, 

9,951 

, 1 l3 

861 

3 8 

Ditto (2) j 

1,591 

' 2 10 

Total, ... 

95,171 

5 & 
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tliei'e rentals corrected for seer, rent-free and favoured holdings amounted to 
Rs. 4,24,133. The new assessment was made bj Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite in 1871, 
who adopted the following rent-rates per acre as the ba.sis of his assessment : — 


Acres.! Rs. a. 


Ditto (2) 8 12 

Ditto (3) },332 7 o 

Ditto dr 3 '(i) ... 7 0 

Ditto (2) 332 6 0 
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the corrected rental, and at half assets a land revenue of Rs. 2,55,557, or an 
increase of Rs. 14,343, or 5*9 per cent, above the expiring revenue of the old set- 
tle*nent. The revenue finally assessed amounted to Rs. 2,56,771 , or an increase 
of 6*4 per cent. The rise in rents for the last ten years of the old settlement 
shows that in 1,938 acres, enhanced by suit, the rise has been from Rs. 3-15-4 to 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre, or 21 per cent. ; in cases where the land has fallen into the 
landlord’s hand (18*01 acres) he has raised the rent from Rs. 3-11-1 to Rs. 5-2-7 
or by 39 per cent, and in 17,405 acres, enhanced by consent, the rate has risen 
from Rs. 4-6-2 to Rs. 4-15-9, or 13 per cent. '' But that none of these enhanced 
rates touch the real value of the land,” writes Blr. Crosthwaite, may be argued 
from the fact that the rate paid by sub-teiiants in tenants’ land is Rs. 5-8-2 
per acre, and in seer land is Rs. 6-6-7 per acre.” The following statement gives 
the incidence of the old and proposed revenue on the total area, cultivated area 
and culturable area: — 


Incidence of the revenue without cesses on 


Cultivated 

area plus 
new waste. 

Es. a. p. 

2 10 n 
2 8 @ 


mil, 

F re sent, 


Refeiiue. 

Total area. 

Assessable 

aiea. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a p 

2,41,214 

1 4 4 

1 15 iO 

2 15 n 

2,55,557 

1 3 1 

1 14 i 

2 13 3 

i 
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Population, inhabitants ; 

154 bad between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 500 
and 1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 and one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; there are no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in this par- 
ganah. The settlement records show only 311 villages divided into 359 mahals 
or estates, giving an average area of 559-2 acres (237-3 cultivated) and an 
average revenue of Rs. 671-8. The total population in 1872 numbered 127,237 
souls (55,920 females), giving 407 to the square mile, or 952 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 121,350 Hindus, of 
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ivlioiE 53jl73 were females and 5^887 MiisalmanSj amongst whom 2^747 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classesj the 
census shows 14,491 Brahmans, of whom 6,094 were females ; 13,137 Eajp'dts, 
including 5,143 females ; 6,690 Baniyas (3,076 females) ; whilst the great mass 
pf the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 81 souls, of whom 38,860 are females. The principal Brah- 
man sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kaiiaiijiya (12,510), Ganr 
(466), and Sanadh (1,206), the chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan, Gaiir, 
Sikarwar (6,639), Kaehh>vaha, Rathor, Parihar, Bhadaiiriya, Gahlot, Chandel, 
Bais, Dhakara, Raghubansi, Jklon, and Tomar. The Banijas belong to the 
Baranwal (1,680), Agarwal, Ajiidhijabasi, and Maheswari sub-divisions; 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Ohamar (16,979), Dhanak 
(3,385), Gadariya (4,321), Kahar (3,651), Bharbhtinja (1,069), Teli (2,549), 
Dhobi (1,962), Kumhar (RTS:^), Hajjam (2,907), Kori (3,159), Lodha (8,137), 
AMr (13,829), Kijath (1,240), Lohar (1,779), Barbai (1,830), and K4chhi 
(11,658). The following castes with less than one thousand members each also 
occur :—Kbatik, Son4r, Darzi, Bari, Mallab, Bhat, Khakrob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 
Patwa, Kurmi, Pariya, Nunera or Ifnmya, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, Jat, and Mali, 
The Musalmfms are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,896), Sayyids (533), Pathaos 
(1,650), and Mughals (15)o 

Prior to the last settlement there were three great talukas— Burn with 87 
yillages, Saharwith 114 villages, and Udaichand’staliika with 76 villages, whilst 
small proprietors held 82 villages. Some account of how these talukas were 
dismembered has been given in the district notice. The following table show^ 
how the present proprietary body is constituted : — 
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In 13 villages there are more than 50 sharers, in 43 there are more than 
20, in 32 there are more than 10, and in the remainder there are less than 10 
sharers. The great landholders are Chaudhri Jaichand, who has 60 mahils, 
assessed at Es. 18,461; LMa L^ik Siogh of Harchandpur, 13 mahdls, paying 
a revenue of Rs. 11,188; Chhatar Singh of Sahar 12mahals, with a revenue of 
Es. 6,583; Ohimnaji and Kuuwar Lok Singh, grandsons of Chandan Singh of 
Sahar, 21 mahals, reYcmie Es. 17,787 ; Kunwar Zabar Singh of Partabner, 9 
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reward for services rendered by his father during the mutiny, 
. 4,555 ; Kunwar Adhar Singh of Bela, 4 villages, revenue 
a EaghiUidth Singh of Ruru, 4 villages, revenue Rs. 1,914. 
statement shows the transfers during each decade of the ex- 
pired settlement from 1840 to 1870, the price per acre 
and the revenue per acre : — 


Alienations 


Mortgages, 


Acres, 


Of these statistics Mr. Crosthwaite writes : — If any conclusion can be drawn 
from them it is, I think, that the revenue was rather heavy at first or the trans- 
fers in the first decade would have been more numerous. But the zamiadars 
of this parganah are, on the one side, chiefly Sengar Thakurs, and on the other, 
Brahmans of the Kanaujiya tribe, and I do not think that there is such a thino* 
as free competition for land.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Ocoupatipns census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 315 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,381 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,303 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 30,066 in agricultural operations ; 4,308 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5, 169’persons returned as 
labourers and 697 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,880 as landholders, 75,907 as 
cultivators, and 47,450 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,049 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 71,317 souls. 

Parganah Bidhuna was formed in 1857, chiefly from the old parganah 
of Bela, from which 141,697 acres, assessed at Rs. 
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or estates^ assessed at Rs. 36505^) ; from Rawain two mabals (1;201 aGres)^ 
assessed at Rs. 2,1205 and from Rhaphiirid tS maMLsj couiprising 13,102 acres, 
and assessed at Rs. 31,2575 or a total of Rs. 2545,5003 wnicli in l^TU, from vari- 
ous causes, fell to Rs. 2,415170. Mr. Gubbins’ settlement from 1340 to 1370 
was a fair one and worked well. ISo tkr as tiie settlement officer coaid ascer- 
tain, not a single estate was sold for arrears, and only six mabals and three paltis 
were farmed for arrears; these, too, took place prior to the mutiny, in two of 
the mahals the revenue was high, but in the remainder the balances were due to 
internal dissensions. A few small pattis, also, were transferred to solvent sharers 
on account of arrears. The only remission made was on account of expenses 
incurred during the mutiny, and during the drought of 1363~6D the revenue 
was collected without balance. The new revenue, therefore, can hardly be found 
oppressive, and should be collected without difficulty. 

Bidbuna, a village situated within a mile of the Rind Nadi, in Bidhiina 
parganah in the Etawa district, is distant 32 miles east from Etawa on 
the Etawa and Kaiiauj road. The population in 1872 was 877. There 
is a tahsili and police-station here, and a market is held twice a week. The 
Bind is here crossed by a bridge. The village is only noted as being the 



head-quarters of the tahdii establishment which were removed here after the 
mutiny on account of the more central position of the present site. Bidhiina 
is connected with the Achhakla railway station, on the East Indian line, by a 
raised and bridged road. To the north of the village are the ruins of an old 
fort, which from a distance have a somewhat picturesque appearance. 

OHACHUism or ChhacLuiid, a village in parganah l^hapimnd of the Etawa 
district, situated near the Phapbiind (Dibiapiir) railway station, is distant 24 
miles from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 1,373. There is a second-class 
police-station here built on the remains of an old fort. There is no market, and 
only a few Baniyas’ shops in the small bazar. 

Chakaenagar, a village iu parganah Bharthna of the Etawa district, lies 
16 miles to the south-west of Etawa, and had a population numbering 804 
souls in 1872, chiefly Ahirs. Chakarnagar is situated between the Jumna and 
the Chambal, on the north side of the customs line, and is the head-quarters of 
an assistant patrol. It was formerly the residence of a Chauhan Raja, and gave 
the name to his taluka, but the Raja having joined the rebels in 1857, was 
deprived of his estate, which was given to Kunwar Zohar Singh, one of the Par- 
tabner Chauhans, as a reward for his loyalty, The modern village is little 
worthy of note, but the old town, the site of which is two miles west of the 
present village, must have been a place of great antiquity and considerable size. 
There is an enormous kliera there which can be seen from a great distance. It is 
now covered with brush-wood, but traces of buildings may be discovered here 
and there. To the west of the khera is a magnificent well, built of blocks of 
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kunkiir^ evidently very old. Popular tradition says that the city, in the time 
of the Pandavas, was so large that one gate was at {Sara tal and the other gate at 
Bhareh, though these places are thirty miles apart. This story derives some ap- 
pearance of support from the fact that bidcks are found at a depth of five or six 
t eet in the surrounding villages. There is a legend that an ogre, who was a {Sonar 
by caste, lived here and devoured daily a man, and with iiim about amaund of 
sweetmeats as areiish. This ogre was killed by the hero Bh.m Sen and throwm 
into the large well at Chakarnagar. The inhabitants of the place pick up in the 
ravines what are apparently nodules of iron ore, ana believe that they are the drops 
ol liie ogre’s blood. The khera is said to have been named Ekachakra, whence came 
the name of the modern place, and it is said to be mentioned, under its old name, 
in the Mahabharata. The story is an interesting one and deserves reproduction. 

The story as given in the Mahabharata runs as follows : — Whilst Bhima 

and his brother Paudavas were in lading from the 

The story not iin- . » ^ 

known. Kauravas in e.\iie, they came to the city of Ekachakra 

and dweltin the house of a Brahmau. Every day they wentout, diso-uised as men- 
dicant Brahmans, to collect food as alms, and on their return one day found their 
host and his wife in tears. Uii inquiring the cause, they were told that a great 
Asura Baja, named Vaka, lived near the city and forced ihem to send him every 
day a quantity of provisions and a man to carry them, and that Vaka ate 
buiii the provisions ana the man. On that day it had fallen to the Brahman to 
provide the provisions and the man, and tlie Brahman resolved to go himself, 
liiough he bew^ailed his sad destiny. Ivunti, the mother of the Pandavas, touched 
by the misiortunes of a Brahman and her host, directed her son Bhima to set 
out and destroy the monster. Bhimagladly undertook the duty and set out with 
the usual quantity of provisions, coiisistiDg of a waggon-load of MirAn’, a fine 
buffalo, and a great jar of ghi, and he weiit on until he came to the banyan ’tree 
under which Vaka was accustomed to eat his meals. And a crowd of people fol- 
lowed him, for all were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when they 
belield the banyan tree they fied away in great terror. Bhima then proceeded 
to eat up all the victuals that were in tlie waggon and to re-fill it with dirt j and he 
then drank up all the ghi and re-filled the jar with water of the vilest descrip- 
tion. When he had finished, Vaka came forward ravenous with hunger, with two 
large blood-shot eyes as big as saucers and a jaw gaping open like a eaveV and 
V aka uncovered the w^aggon and found that it contained nothing but dirt, and he 
raised the jar, and the villainous liquor poured over Jiis face and into his gap- 
ing mouth. Then his eye fell upon Bhima, who was sitting on the ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhfrna with ail his nfight with 
both fists, but Bliima cared not lor the blow, and arose up and laughed in 
hisdace. Then the Asura wiis in violent \vrath, and he tore up a large tree 
by the roots and rushed at Bhima to demolish him, but the mio-htv Piindava 
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in like mannel* tore np a large tree and struck about liim lustily, and eacli oiiO 
tore up trees by tbe roots and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a -tree was left ; and then they fought with their fists until the Asura was spent. 
After this Bhinia seized Vaka by the legs and rent him asunder ; and the Asura 
expired with a bellowing cry which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the slain chieftain, were 
then in a great terror, and came forward with their hands clasped together 
as suppliants to the conqueror of their Raja. So Bhima hound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat the flesh of man, nor to injure them in any way.^- 

Both Wheeler and Cunningham identify the modern Ara (Arrah) with 
Ara claims the honom’ the Ekachakra of the Mahabharata, and the latter gives- 
of being Ekachakra. legend^ as follows : — The legend of Ara is 

very variously told by tbe people, but all its main points are tbe same. The 
old name of Ara -was Ekachakra or Chakrapura. Close by stood the village 
of Bakri, where lived the powerful Asur named Baka or Bakra, whose daily 
food was a human being, the victim being supplied alternately by Bakri and 
Obakrapur. The five Pandus having arrived at Ciiakrapur during their wan-^ 
derings were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in his house it 
came to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim for the demon Bakasur. The 
Brahman declared that he could not give bis son ; the wife, that her husband 
must not be sacrificed, and she would go herself. Bhiin Pandu then said that 
he had eaten their salt, and would go himself against the Asur. He fought 
the demon at Bakri, and having killed him, dragged his dead body to Chakra-- 
pur to show the people ; and the day on which the Asur’s body was brought 
to Obakrapur being a Tuesday, Ara, the name of the place, was changed to Ara 
from that time.’* The legend difiers only in the assignment, of the locality from 
that related and believed in by the inhabitants of the Chambal-J umna dii^b. 
Similarly there are half a dozen places that claim the honour of representing 
the ancient Kausambhi, and Kumaoii and Gorakhpur have both laid hold of the 
whole of Kurukshetra and localised the legends of the great war, declaring the 
claims of tbe ordinarily recognized site to the west of the Jumna to be untenable. 

DALtLNAGAB, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, is situated 
on the Kalpi and Etaw^a roa<l, 28 miles south-east of Etawa. The population-, 
in 1872, numbered 1,642 souls. Dalilnagar is a modern village founded by a 
Pathan named Dalil Khan, w^bose tomb still exists in the place. It w’-as at one 
time Mr. Hume’s intention to make thivS place the head-quarters of the tahsiii ; 
this gave rise to the- parganah being called Dalilnagar, but the name has now 
been changed to Auraiya. Close to it lies the bazar town of Muradganj founded 
by a family of Panjabis. In this place there is a considerable traffic in cattle^ 
cotton, ghi, and oil-seeds. 


^ Wheeler’s History, L, 112. 


2 Arch, Surv., IIL, 73. 
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EtAwa (Intawa), the chief town of the district, is situated amid the ravines 
on the left bank of the J umna, in north !at. 26°-45 '-3 1 " and east long. 79°-3'-18''', 
at a distance of seventy miles to the south-east of Agra. In 1847 there were 
17,783 inhabitants, and in 1853 there were 23,300. In 1865 the population 
Population. numbered 27,228 souls. The site had an area in 1873 

of 461 acres, giving 66 souls to the square acre. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, there were 30,549 inhabitants, of whom 21,241 
-svere Hindus (9,528 females), 9,256 were Musalmans (4,656 females), and 52 
were Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 131 landholders, 1,107 cultivators, and 29,311 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 2,942, of which 653 ware occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 3,393, of which 1,060 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 427 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,333 
mud huts in the town, 974 wore owned by Musalmans. Taking the male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,051 souls (not less than fifteen years of age), we 
find the following occupations pursued bymore tlianforty males : - Almstakers 83; 
barbers, 156; beggar’s, 148; blacksmiths, 50; bricklayers, 60 ; butchers, 132; 
carpenters, 184 ; confectioners, 88; contractors, 58; cotton- cleaners, 81; culti- 
vators, 972 ; dyers, 99 ; elephant-drivers, 47 ; flower-sellers, 42 ; goldsmiths, 195 ; 
grain-dealers, 155 ; grain-parohars, 40 ; greeu-grocers, 134 ;\erdsmen, 46; 
labourers, 1,640 ; landowners, 133; merchants, 163 ; cloth merchants, 118 ; cot- 
ton merchants, 61; money-changers, 66; oil-makers, 149 ; pandits, 1,011; 
pedlars, 42 ; potters, 99; salt-sellers, 45 ; servants, 1,685 ; shopkeepers, 475 ; 
sweepers, 113; tailors, 124 ; tanners, 152 ; tohaceo-sellers, 50 ; turban and cap 
sellers and binders, 86 ; washermen, 109; water-carriers, 183 ; weavers, 660. 

A short distance above the town, the Jumna makes a bend towards the 
The site. north-east until it approaches within two miles of the- 

East Indian railway near Hanum5,npur, and then turn- 
ing sharply to the south-west, flows for some distance almost parallel to its old 
course. The city site lies between this bend of the river and the line of railway. 
Humeganj, which may be taken as the centre of the city, is equidistant 
from the river and the railway. Thei’e are a few outlying muhallas close to 
the river, but the main portion of the town is separated from the river by a 
strip of raviny country about half a mile in length ; whilst to the north, the 
houses stretch to within a quarter of a mile of the railway-station. The town 
is situated amongst the ravines, which, owing to their wild and irregular forms 
present a picturesque and pleasing appearance, especially where the broader 
ravines are clothed with trees. These fissures or indentations appear to have 
been formed by the violent torrents caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving prominent the indurated kiiukur 
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or calcareous conglomeratej in some instances, sixty feet above the riven 
The trees are so abimdant as to make the city from many points of Tiew look 
like one large garden, amidst which buildings appear enshrouded in green. A 
somewhat broader fissure than the rest, which runs from north-'west to south-east, 
separates the new from the old quarter, which lies to the south of the ravines* 
Owing to the uneven nature of the ground, communication between the old and 
new quarters was, at one time, difScult, hut now fine, broad, kunkur-made ways, 
taken over the ravines by embankments and bridges, render communication at 
all times easy and practicable. The roads from Agra and Mainpuri unite outside 
the city to the north-west and are continued through the new quarter, where 
they form the principal bazar-way and are lined on each side by siibstaiitialiy 
built and fine-looking shops. This bazar ends in the iinmetalled road to Kalpi 
and Cawnpore. The old imperial road between Agra and KiUpi ran about one 
hundred yards to the north of this, and the remains of a fine hdoli or masonry 
well and a bridge which belonged to it still exist in the Naurangabad muhalla. 
The maimroad between Grwaliar and Fanikhabad runs from north-east to 


south-west, cutting the Agra and Mainpuri road at right angles about the centre 
of the bazar. This road passes through Humeganj, and by means of cuttings, 
embankments, and bridges, has been made a fine level line of communication. 



Hume’s* square, or Humeganj as it is commonly called, forms the centre of 
the city. It v/as formerly an unsightly and^ uneven 
piece of waste ground, which Tvas levelled and drained 
by Mr. A. 0. Hume, and now forms the site of imposing public buildings and 
a handsome market-place. It is in the form of an oblong rectangle. To the 
east is situated the tahsili, on either sde of which are smaller buildings in the 
same style of architecture, one of which is occupied by the municipal octroi 
office and the other by the Eonorary Magistrate’s office. In front of this last 
is a building wffiich was once a dispensary, but is now held by the American 
mission* A short distance beyond is Hume’s High School, a fine build- 
ing erected at a cost of Rs. 41,000, which was defrayed partly by grants from 
-Government and partly by private subscriptions. Close by the school is the 
kotwali or central police-station, the miinsifi or civil court, and a Hindi 
branch school. The new dispensary — a spacious building, which can accommodate 
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centre, whilst saacer-drains carry off the rain-water from each side of the roadway 
The open space in front of the tahsili is used as a daily bazar and towards even- 
ing presents a busy scene. The grounds around the tahsili are laid out as a 
garden and are well planted with trees, which are attended to at the expense of the 
municipality. Dr. Planck, writing in 1869, says of Humeganj :-^“The square 
Itself is well kept and ornamented by grass and aloe plants, hmy a.n, p’ipd, and nhi 
trees. The buildings possess considerable architectural merits and are divided by 
good kunkur roadways, and there is ample space on all sides. Certainly, I have 
not seen anything in any town of this province which can compare vvith this 
square and its precincts as a well-planned effort at improvement successfully 
completed during comparatively modern times. The town owes the existence of 
this square, in its present form, to Mr. A. 0. Hume, the former collector, whose 
name seems to be as well known in this district as that of Lindsav in 
Farukhabad.” 

Besides the main bazar roads there are the Edinganj bazar and tlie Sukiyazddan 
Muhallas. bazar, both well-kept kunkur roadways, properly drained. 

The d rinking-water is good everywhere. It is draivn from 
an averagedepth of seventy feet, and there aremany good wells in the town. The 
best view of Etawa and its wards or muhallas may be obtained from the top of the 
Jamah Masjid, around which the city seems to cluster in a wide circle. The 
houses present the usual flat-roofed appearance seen in eastern cities but 
from their following the lines of the ravines and being interspersed with trees, 
the effect is much more picturesque than that usually presented. This effect is 
heightened by the varying colours of the houses, which show well against the 
dark belt of wood on the eastern and northern side. To the south, one may 
catch a glimpse of the Jumna as it sweeps round in a sharp curve towards the 
south-west. The country to the west presents the appearance of a wide and 
barren plain, which, as it nears the Jumna, is broken up into wildly rugged 
ravines. To a spectator standing on the lofty front wall of the Jamah Masjid 
and looking eastwards, the following are the principal features which will 
present themselves. A mile to the right he will see the bold eminence once 
crowned by the Etawa fort. A hdrahclari of comparatively modern date, which 
shows clearly against the southern sky, is now the only building on the hill that 
meets the view. To the east of the fort in the Karanpura muhalla, the next 
striking object is the lofty white spire of a new Jain temple which stands on 
an elevation separate from the other quarters of the city. Beyond this is a 
similarly isolated muhalla called Grhatiya. In the distance, to the south-east, 
is a curious wooded conical mound named Bholan Shahid, the tomb of a holy 
man, where Hindlis and Musalmans may be seen worshipping side by side. To 
the north-east, and separated from the spectator by a ravine, is the Khatrani 
tola, the houses of which present a somewhat dilapidated appearance. Beyond 
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tbis iB a dmae oop^ of <l„b g,een foliage, in evhicb is sitasled the 
asthala; the building, howeTer, is entirely hidden by the trees. In front and 
to the left of this we see the lofty houses of Pansari tola, with another Jain 
temple, the spire of which presents the appearance of an English steeple 
Then comes a continuous scene of well-preserved houses, among which two 
enormous blocks of building in Katra Tek-chand, one belonging to Amiio 
Singh Kliattn and the other to a family of Gorakhptiri Baniyas, stand out con- 
spionous. Beyond these houses are seen the tops of the buildings in Hnme- 
ganj. The new city is quite concealed from view by a continuous belt of wood. 
Among the trees to the north may be seen the long level line of the top of the 
railway station, and a little to the west of that, the spire of the Christian 
church. Nearer to the spectator on the north-east are the houses of the Knni 
muhalla, which have more pretensions to architectural beauty than any other 
m the city._ On his left baud are the Obhipiati and Purabiya mnhallas, and 
behind him is an isolated muhalla called Dunda. Amongst the ravines to 
the south-west may be seen the dome and upper terraces of the Mahadeo 
Tiksi temple. There are at present'?? mnhallas in Etdwa, i.e., 51 in the old 
city and 26 m the new city. It would be tedious to give the names of all the 
muhallas with their frequently extremely conjectural derivations. The princi- 
pal quarters m the old city have been indicated in the above description The 
^Aa lasinthenew cHy seemed to have formed originally a succession of 
walled enclosures called Katra, which are named after their founders; the prin- 

S P I T m”' In Khdn, 

Jlatraltateh Mamur Ivban, and Katra Shah Mahmud. 

The eivil-station lies about half a mile to the north of the town. The 
Civil-station. bungalows belonging to the old cantonments lay on a 

. P^““‘^o*enortb-west of the city, and have lon<. 

since disappeared. The present European quarter lies more to the east The 
roads are numercs and ™1I mot,|Iod, a„d the station is „I1 stooked Jid, 
planiabons of shady trees. The rail^y^station, with the bnildinos coireeoW 

mXZ°7n^ZTt'^ tf f«‘- 

estent and now o t*’ mob rednoed in 
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the garrison, which had been reduced to a winl ofT^^t military station, but 
withdrawn in 1861 , The statmn u ^ i was finally 

in former times, it certainlv docs ! whatever it may have been 

Heberts, who describes it is “lerr it bj Miss 
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; Horne would assign the date of the erection of the original Hindti 
temple to 413 H. (1037 A.D.) from the letters of the name Bbiwa calculated 
according to the Muhammadan ahjad^ but it is clear that the dates of no pre-™ 
M nsalman erection can he thus calculated. 

The main portion of the building is of block kunkur with fragments of blue 
stone in the walls, and portions of, at least, ten granite columns of varying lengths. 
The average length of them is 5*5 feet, with a thickness of eight inches; but one, 
at the gate, where it is used as an architrave, exceeds seven feet in length. There 
are also plain pillars of red and light coloured sandstone, and some have been 
cut in two and appropriated to various purposes. The screen is 47 feet in 
height and a little less in width. Within, the building is 20 feet in depth ; the 
centre portion, bearing the dome, is a little wider, A block of granite 5' X 
is let into the front of the screen, and from its lotus ornamentation would seem 
to be of Buddhist origin. Only one of the kangiam or pinnacles remains on the 
building, but they doubtless extended across to the screen. The small portions of 
wall where the plaster has fallen show the well-known scroll denticulated pat- 
tern. Over the south chapel, right across the centre, an arched chamber, some 
20' X20' and 18' high, has been constructed. Its roof has been moulded with 
pieces of nodular kunkur set in lime, which alone appear to keep it together. 
It would appear to have originally formed part of a cloister, and, that there were 
four rude chapels each, with sixteen pillars, and a larger chapel in the middle, in- 
tended for the idol. The courtyard is enclosed by a mean brick ^vall and 
now contains a small ehaitya, about nine feet scjuare, covering a Miisalman 
tomb, where four plain pillars support a flat roof with eave-stones of red sand- 
stone projecting some two feet out on each side.^ 

The asthala is the principal Hindu temple in Etawa. It is situated within 

, a walled enclosure in a ^rove to the west of the city, 

TIi6 cisthcuct ^ ^ ^ 

and is entered by a fine gateway. In the inner 
courtyard of the temple is a curious pillar which goes by the name of ^gariirji^ 
Ica-khambaJ It is much smaller at the base than at the top, and is surmounted 
by a stone cage containing an idol. The sides of the pillar are covered with 
carvings, the principal feature in which is the serpent. The asthcda was built 
some ninety years ago by Gopal Das, a Kanaujiya Brahman of Etawa, and a great 
favourite of the Oudh amil. The latter endowed the temple with two villages, 
which are still held free of revenue for its support. The idol worshipped is the 
Har Sinha, or man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, and every year, in the month of 
November, the god is taken out and carried in procession around the temple* 
Matiiaeo Tiksi Another important Hindu temple is that of Mah^dea 

Tiksi, or Shiva of the mount,” w^hich is pleasantly 
situated in the ravines between the Jumna and the city. It is said to have been 

Mr. Horne't Aceounfc, J. A. 8. Ben., XXXYl, 74t, 


Matildieo Tiksi. 
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builfc about 125 years ago by one Angad Rai^ an Agarwala Baiiiya of Etawa. 
Religious gatherings oceur here in Phalgun and Savvan. The bathiiig-gliats 
along the Jumna are lined by several temples of some standing, that of 
DhamaneshAvar being evidently the most ancient. The finest is the bisrdnik 
built by Mota Mal^ a Ehatri of Jalaun^ who settled in Etawa some 400 
years ago. The residence of the same person was one of the finest build- 
ings in the city, but it is now in very bad repair, and most of the stone 
and marble used in its construction has been sold. The hisrdnth and temples 
are situated below the hill on which stood the Etawa fort, the remains of 

, which still attest its former strength. The fort, like 

The fort. mi i ’ 

most of the Th^kur strongholds which were bnilt 

during the middle ages of Indian history, appears to have been founded on an 
ancient hliera or town-site, which is raised above the level of the surrounding 
country. The Dutch traveller de Laet describes Itay (Etawa) as having for- 
merly been the residence of one of the Potonensian kings, but the city was then 
(before 1631 A.D.) in ruins. ^^The fort is situated on the top of a mountain 
which is precipitous on all sides. It is surrounded by a double walk On its 
gate a human face is sculptured which the Indians regard with a superstitious, 
awe, and worship it by anointing it profusely with oil.” The remains of the 
gate are still to be seen on the east side of the hill. On the south or river-side, 
the double wall, the inner line of which was furnished with massive bastions, 
may still be traced. There are also the ruins of twelve toAvers at intervals on 
the circuit of the hill, showing that the fort must originally have been of great 
extent. A IdraMari is the only building noAv standing on the hill, and this is 
of recent date. To the west of the bdrahdari are two ranges of underground 
rooms (taikhdnaJi) and a very deep masonry well. The top of the hill is 
attained by a winding road of comparatively modern construction. There is 
also a foot-path leading for some distance through an underground passage, by 
which access to the top is attained more quickly than by folIoAving the road. 
The site of the fort has been declared to be nazdl, and is now the property of 
Government. To the east of the new town of Etawa is a pretty mosque 
erected about sixty years ago by Wilajat Khan, a risaldar in the service of 
Sindhia. 

Etdwa possesses a considerable trade in ghi, gram, cotton, and oil-seeds. 
Trade and mannfac- The traders are principally Purabiyas, who are Kiirmis 

The ghi comes from Gwaliar and the sur- 
rounding country, and is exported by rail to Calcutta, Bombay, and other places. 
Auraiya also has a great trade in ghi which finds an exit by the Phaphiind rail- 
way-station. There is a large import of grain by rail from the Paiijab and by road 
fiom Farnkhabad, a great portion of which is exported to GAvaliar. Cotton is 
exported principally to Cawnpore and Mir/^apur ; to the latter place it is sent by 
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riYeTj and to the former by road and by rail. Some of the merchants export 
directly to Calcutta and one has dealings with China. There is also a large 
export trade of oil-seeds by rail to Bengal. There is one cotton screw in the 



Total, 


26,741 


23,421 


ffanj^ and another belonging to a European firm near the railway station^ but 
neither of the two are regularly worked. No important manufacture of any 
kind is carried on in Etawa. A kind of coloured native cloth named idpti is 
made in the city, and one portion of the city, Muhalla Dabgaran, derives its 
name from the Dabgars, or makers of the skins called kuppas used for transport- 
ing glii, but owing to the greater employment of tins and casks for this purpose 
the industry is declining. Muhalla Shakligaran is so called from its being the 
residence of the Shakligars, or workers in horn, who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of combs. Etawa is also noted for the manufacture of a sweetmeat 
called petha^ which is much prized by natives and is exported to a considerable 
distance. 

The municipality of Etawa is composed of twmnty members, of whom five 

are official, five are nominated by the Collector, and 

Municipality. . i i n i mi • 

the remainder are elected by the tax-payers, ine in- 
come is derived from an octroi tax which in 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-10-1 per 
head of the population. The following statement shows the income and expen- 
diture for four years : — 


Receipts. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


Expenditure. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


1,861 

12,689 

830 

1,269 

568 

1,050 

862 

2,913 

268 


20,449 

1,501 

SO 

S69 

288 

205 

129 


Collections, 

3,002 

Head-office, 

98 

Supervision, ... 

240 

Original works.„ 

4,565 

Repairs, 

4,025 

Police, 

4,160 

Education, 

200 

Charitable 

grants. 

1,023 

Conservancy, ... 

2,611 

Ligliting, 

1,307 

Cardens, 

470 

Contributions, ... 


Miscellaneous, ... 

189 


Opening balance. 

Class L— Pood and 
driulc. 

„ II.— -Animals for 

slaughter. 

„ IIL-Puel, ... 

„ IV.— B 11 i 1 ding 

materials. 

,, V.— Drugs, . ... 

„ VI.— Tobacco, . . 

„ VII.— Textile fa- 
brics. 

„ Vin.-Mcfcals, ... 
Total octroi, ... 

B.ents, 

Gardens, ... 

Fines, 

Bounds, 

Extraordinary, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


19,233 

166 

17 

356 

S,161 

163 


21,821 

1,186 

8 

12S 

413 

376 

168 


20,178 

1,260 

10 

762 

364 

337 

4ol 


1,414 

12,304 


1,284 

469 


883 

588 

2,869 


1,011 

18,941 


2,085 

626 


2,319 

13,656 


1,3.90 

237 


744 

606 

2,620 


234 


3,266 

135 

3.30 

5,597 

2,560 

4,158 

264 

1,060 


2,772 

1,243 

464 

1,000 

573 


3,058 

166 

368 

2,924 

2,848 

4,137 

679 

630 


2,713 

1,093 

350 

325 

4,550 


3,227 

147 

336 

3,853 

3,125 

4,116 

714 ^ 

720 


2,740 

944 

255 

1,498 


795 

532 

3,058 
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The following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head of the 


Articles. 


Rice and khil, 

All other grains or pulses. 
Cotton-seed,.,. 

Mahna berries, 
Sugar-cane, ... 
Sugar-refined, 

Giir and rab, 

CM, 

Tea and coffee. 


Vegetables, including 
singharas. 

Fruits, both fresh and dry, 
Fish, 

Poultry and game, 


Charcoal, 

Oils of every kind, 
Oil-seeds of every kind, 
Fuel,^ 

Building materials, ,,, 
Drug, spices, lac, &c., ... 
Tobacco, 

Piece goods,... 

Metals, 

The rain-fall for 

Rain-fall, 


1 

1 1872-73. 

1 

Net im- 

Net im- 

Consump- 

ports in 

ports in 

tion per 

quantity. 

value. 

head. 

Maunds. 

Es. 

Md. s. e. 

15,079 


0 19 13 

208,093 


6 S3 24 

19 



2,198 


0 2 14 

4,665 


0 6 2 

4,699 

e4« 

0 6 2 

13,961 


0 28 6 

11,798 


0 15 8 



Es. a. p. 

»ii« i 

15,563 

0 8 2 

1 

6,441 

0 3 4 

1 

210 

0 0 I 1 


203 

0 0 1 

i 


Md. s. c. 

2,001 1 

♦ .a 

0 15 

'217 

... 

0 0 4 

31,049 ] 

... 

1 0 14 

29,340 

... 

0 38 9 . 

... 

29,823 

... 

... 

24,771 


3,714 

... 

0 4 14 

««« 

1,95,627 


i 

20,014 



Net im- 
ports in 
quantity. 


11,530 

221,435 

as 

2,141 

4,880 

4,791 

13,117 

9,274 

1 


1874-75. 


Net im- Consump- 
ports in fcion per 
value. head. 


Rs. i Md. s. c. 


I 0 15 2 
7 U 8 

I 0 'l 8 
j 0 6 6 

0 6 4 

0 17 4 


Hs. a. p. 
17,06! OSS 


Md. 8. c, 


1,89,300 

17,834 


given in the irrigation reports is noted below 


1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 

1869- 70, 

1870- 71, 

1871- 72, 

1872- 73, 


October. 

November. 

December. 

January, | 

February. | 

March. 



«»* 

10 *3 

•8 

10*0 


0*3 

07 ... 




0*4 

07 ... 

2 -6 

20 


0*8 

... ... 

1*1 

0*1 


.*1 

0*7 0*9 




1*3 

1*8 ... 

0*1 

t*a 


»». 

[ *«« »«« 

1*4 
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• The name of tlie town would be more correctly written Itawa^ Tlie ' Itay 
of.tlie translator^ of Joannes de^ Laetj tbelEtays 
of Elpliinstone, Etayali of Eemiel and Etawa of 
Erskine* The rendering byde Laet, curiously eiioughj gives a closer approach 
to the current pronunciation amongst the lower classes than any other of the 
inodes of spelling. According to Richardson (quoted by Thornton) the word 
is said to be connected with an Arabic word ineaning tributCj but this ety- 
mology seems very doubtful. The following is the derivation received by the 
people themselves. The Hindi word ^dwa^'’ meaning a kiln, is now confined to 
denoting a potter’s kiln, but before the hybrid word pazdiva (volgo. pajdiva} 
came into use to denote a brick-kiln, there was probably a Hindi word, {ntdwa^ 
in use. Etawa is still sometimes spoken of as the ^ city of bricks/ and both 
tradition and the appearance of the ground indicate that the modern city 
was founded on an ancient khera or town-site, so that it is not improbable that 
the existence of old bricks or old brick-kilns may have given rise to the 
name, as Eta is also said to be Inta, and in course of time the original name has 
been forgotten. A curious legend relating to the founding of the city gives addi- 
tional colour to this derivation. It is said that when the Ohauhmi leader Su- 
mer Si§h came to bathe in the Jumna, he saw a goat and a wolf drinking 
water at the same place. Struck by this occurrence, he consulted his astrologers, 
■who advised him to build a fort at the place. He took their advice and work- 
men were set to excavate the foundations. In the course of digging they came 
upon a brick made of silver and gold, and called out Hnt dya^ int dya ’ ( ^ a brick 
has been found)’. From the workmen’s cry the city took its iianie, the word 
having, in course of time, been corrupted to Itav/a. 

The city-site has undoubtedly been occupied from a very early time. It 
is said to have been plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni on his way from Miinj to 
Asi, and again by Shihab-ucl-cliii Ghori after the defeat of Raja Jaichandra of 
Kanauj at Chandwar. The fort was built by the Olmiiiians on their immigra- 
tion, and continued their residence until their removal to Partabner. it was 
then occupied by a Masalman governor, and in the sixteenth century must 
have been a place of considerable strength, as it is frequently inontioned by the 
Musalman historians and by Babar in his memoirs. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Etawa wms a ihmoiis banking and eommercial town, but in the follow-ing 
century the city suffered much from Rohilla, and afterwards from Marhatta 
raids. About the year 1750 A.D. it was plundered by Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
who had been called in by Safdar Jang, vazir of Ahmad Shah, to assist him 
against the Eohillas. This part of the country then fell for a short time to 
Gobincl Eao Pandit, the Marhatta governor of Jalaim, but on his defeat 
by Shuja-iid-daula, the country was ceded to Oudh and remained in thy 
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possession of tiie Mawabs of Lucknotv-mitil its cession to tlie Britisb In 1801. 
1 lie tort was, for a time, tlie residence of the amils of the Oadh govenimeiit, 
lout was destroyed under orders of the Naw’ab Shoja-ud-daula in CGnsec][iieiico 
of the representation of the Etawa towiis|)eoplc^ that so long as the amils 
occupied such an impregnable residence, they would never do any thing but 
oppress the people. The appearance of the town is described by several Enro- 
pean travellers who visited it besides de Laet. Hodges, who saw it in 1783, 
says it was then a large but very wretched place^ having but two tolerable 
^ houses. Tieffenthaler, v/riting thirty years earlier, describes it as a very 

ancient and famous town, sitiuate on the east side of the Jumna, and formerly 
well peopled.’’ At present,” he continues, many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort situate on a high sandJiill on the bank of the Jumna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has a foundation of brick.” Since 
the cession the towm has steadily improved. The opening of tlio railw^ay and 
of the metalled road connecting it with Earukhabad and Gwaliar has done 
much to further its commercial prosperity, and in this respect it is daily 
, progressing. 

Etawa, a parganah and tahsil in the Et4wa district, is bounded on the 
east by parganah Bharthna ; on the north by the Mainpuri district ; on the 
south by the Gwaliar territory, and on the west by the Agra district. In 1873 
^ the parganah had a total area of 273,592 acres, of which 62,293 acres 

were barren, 45,666 acres were covered with ravines, 4,271 acres with groves, 
21,^17 acres were cultiirable waste, and ,139,115 acres were cultivated (65,371 
acres irrigated). Parganali Etawa comprises a strip of country stretching across 
the whole of the western portion of the district, and, like Bharthna, it is crossed 

General appearance. rivers— the Puraha, 

Ahneya, Sengar, Sarsa, Jumna, and ChambaL The 
Btawa branch of the Ganges canal, too, flows in the same direction, and the 
East Indian railway runs from east to west through the Sengar- Jumna duab. 
The cis-Jumna portion, like the corresponding tract in Bharthna, is divided into 
two parts— the ^ac/icV, to the north of the Sengar, and the between that 
river and the Jiimna. To the north the country is low and is indented with 
hollows which, in the rains, form jhils and are surrounded by the bad clay-soil 
I known as jhdha?\ This tract, too, contains a large proportion of mar varied 

with patches of cultivation. Between the Puraha and the Ahneya the land 
begins to rise and dips when it comes to that river, and remains low until it 
teaches the Sengar. To the south of the river the surface rises, but in more gentle 
undulations than in Bharthna. To the wnst, too, the valley of the Sarsa inter- 
venes, and the fertile depressions found further east do not occur. There are 
also several sandhills, the largest and Avorst of which are those towards the 
■^vestern boundary. Altogether, the mixture of good and bad soils is curious, 
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and gives/a character of its to \hQ*ghdr tract of Etawa* On the other 
iiaiidj it lias a better natural water-suppljj more water and nearer the surface 
than in Bharthiia, so that balancing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
cis- Jumna portion of both parganahsj the general capability of the soil appears 
in both pretty even 4 The- trans- Jumna portion of the parganaii comprises 
■the old taluka of Kamait stretching between the Chambal and the Jumna from 
the Agra boundary to the village of Khandesi Ghar in parganaii Bharthiiaj 
and containing 56 mahdls or estates. To the west, where the rivers are closest 
to each other, the ravines nearly unite, but eastward the rivers recede from 
each other, leaving a gradually widening and level plateau, containing a light but 
e:scelleiil loam.]?' soil. There are a few ridges of sand, and to the east, as in 
Eharthna, patches of the black friable mar soil found tliroughoiit Bundelkhand. 
There is little alluvial land, and the hachcMr soil along the Jumna is not of the 
rich reddish-brown colour found in Eharthna, but is white and sandy in cha- 
racter. The arable land along the Chambal is also of inferior quality, and is 
usually found only in small quantities and on steep slopes between the high 
bank and the water, and scattered among the ravines and skirting them on 
either side are found fields of bad gravelly soil, called pakar. 

The previous fiscal history of the parganah is sufficiently noticed in the 

^ . r-x district history. The changes effected in 1856-58 have 

Economic history, r ^ 

been too great to allow of any minute comparison of 
present areas and statistics with those of the past settlements. The following 
statement compares the figures of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement in 1840 with those 
found at the revision in 1873 : — 


TJnassessed. 


Cis^Jumna» 

East^ 

Present, 

Trans- Jumna, 
Fast, 

Present, 

Total 

Past, ... 
Present, 

Pinal report, 


Acres, [Acres. Acres. Acres. 


106,0C8 

82,418 

62,293 


) 

Assessed. j 


CuUurahle 





waste,. 

i 

Cultivated 








ea 

© 

u 

cS 

'6 


cu 



3 

O 



Q 

o 

H 

o 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

4,895 

27,252 

62,623 

27,967 

90,690 

207,664 

18,795 

1,510 

65,464 

54,401 

119,865 

219,769 

1,816 

5,546 

900 

13,277 

14,177 

48,!3a 

1,395 

241 

1,081 

20,340 

21,371 

62,371 

6,711 

32,798 ^ 

63,523 

41,244 

104,767 1 

255,802 

20,1 90 

1,751 

66,495 

74,741 

141,236 

27-2,140 

18,883 

2,884 

65,371 

73,744- 

139,115 

273,592 


portion, and Mr. Crosthwaite’s report on the 

parganah reports are those of the 

L the final 
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The inereasie in cultivation has amounted to 29^275 acres in the tract to the 
north of the Jumna, and to 7,194 acres in the Jumna-Ohambal duab, giving 
altogether an increase of about 35 per cent, on the cultivated area of last 
settlement. Much of this increase was anticipated by Mr, Gubbins, who 
charged a regular wet and dry rate on the culturable waste. The present wet 
area in the paehdr portion of the cis- Jumna tract shows a proportion of 78 per 
Irrigation. cent, to the dry area, and in the ghdr tract of 42 per cent., 

a great falling off from the figures of last settlement, 
which showed 84 and 61 per cent, respectively. This falling off, as has been 
shown elsewhere, is not real. The former figures were exaggerated and the present 
^ones may be relied upon. “ In the paeJidr, the old well capability was good, not 
nf course uniformly good or capable of giving a uniform supply equal to the 
steady influx of the canal channels. In the ghdr^ as has been noted before, it 
is still at this moment good. The northern portion show's an average distance 
of water from the surface of about 20 to 2o feet. Along the southern side the 
water recedes to 50 and 60 feet, and by the edge of the ravines to 80 feet and 
more. The former and better tract gives 11 to 20 feet in depth of water, and 
the low or worse side from 12 down to 7 and 4. The former returns were com- 
piled just after the great famine. Every available chance of finding water had 
been seized, and at the time of measurement each temporary well, or (if the 
zamindar’s account is to be credited) each mark of a well, whether successfully 
sunk or not, was credited with a stability and capacity of irrigation which 
longer experience w’ould have probably proved to be far over-estimated. No 
doubt, too, the bad, hopelessly dry fields had been all abandoned under the 
pressure of the drought ; what remained would therefore be the best lands 
and the lands which offered a chance of irrigation. Hence, for the moment, the 
irrigation percentage would rise abnormally, and leave on record a Ury 
erroneous idea of the true capabilities of the tract. In Bharthna ghdr I heard 
and to a certain extent credited the theory, that the water-supply had actually 
receded. I rarely met with the same assertion in Etawa, and' if it is true of 
this tract at all, the recession has been only partial and unimportant.” 

In the cis- Jumna portion of the parganah, the soils of the cultivated area 

Soils and rates. 105,176 acres; 4,090 acres ;;Acf6ar, 

795 acres, and 9,804 acres. In the trans-Jumna 
portion the soils are distributed amongst ddmat, 10,650 acres; wattiydr, 
1,44( ; hliuTf 2,889 ; pakixT^ 4,285 ; kuchhur^ 1,372, anditV, 728 acres, or a total 
of 21,371 acres. Ddmaf or loam prevails throughout and gives the character 

to the tract, but its value varies with its position, and here the conventional 

classification of soils into gauhdn near the village site, manjka, the middle circle, 
and uparhdr or outlying lands, comes in to modify the rent-rates of the natural 
divisions of soils. Each class of soil varies in value in 
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pvoportion io its distance from the village site, the source of manure and labour, 
and even with irrigation, the difference between gauMn-dutnat and uparkdr^ 
ddmat often amounts to Rs. 5 per acre. The rent-rate per acre in the cis- 
Jiimna tract for gauhdn lands varies from Es. 10-1-0 per acre for first-class wet 
to Rs. 5-4-Ofor dry ; for matijha lands, from Rs. 6-9-0 for first class wetto Rs. 3-8-0 
for dry ; diiniat ranges from Rs. 5-4- 0 per acre for wet to Re. 0-14-0 for the lowest 
class of dry ; mattiydr or clay lands from Rs. 5-4 0 for wet to Re. 1-5-0 for second 
class j/idSar, and bJidr or sand from Rs. 3-15-0 for wet to Re. 1-2-6 per acre in 
the ravines of the Jumna. Across the Jumna the rent-rates per acre on the si.v 
classes of gauhdn-diimat vary from Rs. 10-6-0 to Rs. 4-6-0, giving an average of 
Rs. 5-13-11. Gmhdii-hh-di'lehi for Rs. 4-13-3 per acre andpa'/tnr for Rs. 3-1-10 ; 


Crops- 


average (Mmat gives a rent-rate of Es. 4-14-11 ; clay Rs. 5-2 ; hhur, Rs. 3-1-6 i 
Jcachhdr, Rs. 5-3-6 ; tir^ Rs. 5-11-3 ; pdkar of the ravines, Re. 1-5-7, and of 
the low-land, Rs. 2-7-7. The above details sufficiently show the rental-value of 
the various classes of soils in the parganah, but owing to the diversity of 
character, almost in every village, in the more broken ground, in adjudicating 
Oil rent-rate suits, it will be necessary to consult the settlement record of each 
individual village. 

The main crops of the ois- Jumna portion of the parganah are hejliar, jodr, 
and bdjra. There is little hnjra in the strong loamy 
soil of the paohdr, but much of it in the inferior sandy 
soil between the Sengar and the Jumna. On the other hand, the latter tract 
grows thirteen per cent, of cotton against six per cent, in the pachdr, but the 
pachdr again shows double the amount of wheat, and is superior both in indigo 
and rice. Beyond the Jumna, the principal crops are cotton and 54;Va ; the 
former occupies 28 per cent, of the area, and the latter 36 per cent.; next comes 
hejhar^ which covers 18 per cent. In former times sugar-cane must have been 
extensively grown both here and in the Bundelkhand country further west, as 
the numerous stone sugar-mills found in many of the villages show. Various 
causes are assigned for the abandonment of sugar cultivation, but the most 
probable seem to be some radical change in the climate which has rendered it 
more dry, and the competition of the Duab and Eohilkhand, wffiich, owing 
to their possession of a superior soil and greater facilities for irrigation, 
are able to produce sugar of better quality and at a cheaper rate than 
Bundelkhand. 

The recorded rentals of the parganah at the recent settlement were Rs. 4^38,1 50 

Assessment. 788 for the trans- Jumna, 

a total of Rs. 5,08,938. These rentals corrected 
for land cultivated by proprietors, land held free of rent, and land under-rented 
gave Rs. 4,61,932 for the cis-Jumna and Rs. 80,136 for the trans- Jumna tract, 
or a total of Rs. 5,62,068. The actual assumed assets on which the assessment 
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was made give Rs. 5,70,620 for the cis- Jumna and Ss. 90,000 for the trans- 
Jionna tract, or a total of Es. 6,60,620. 

Tlie following statement shows the new revenue and its incidence in both 
tracts : — - 




i 


i 

In 

cidence of 
revenue 

new 











Total area, 

! 

1 Old reve- 
nue. 

re- 

Tenue. 

venue with: 
cesses. 

On total 
area. 

i 

1 

On culti- 
vated area. 


Acres, 

Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

a. p. 

Es. 

a. p. 

Cis- Jumna, 

219, 7G7 

239, 6G9 

285,310 

313,841 

1 

4 9 

2 

6 1 

Trans-Jurauaj 

1 

52,371 : 

38,474 

j 

44,6G0 

49,126 

0 1 

5 0 

2 

4 9 

Total, 

272,138 

278,143 

1 

i 

329,970 

[ 362,967 

1 

3 4 

2 

5 4 


Population. ’^00 inhabitants ; 

168 had between 200 and 500 ; 53 had between 500 
and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 : and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitans are Etawa 
itself with 30,540 and Jaswantnagar with 5,310. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 186,299 souls (83,511 females), 
giving 438 to the square mile or 859 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 171,378 Hindus, of whom 76,313 were females ; 
14,834 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,163 were females; and 87 were Christians' 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 22,152 Brahmans, of whom 9,632 were females; 10,638 Rajputs, includ- 
ing 4,534 females ; 8,082 Baniyas (3,513 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 130,506 souls, of whom 58,634 are females. The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (1,702), G-aur 
(5,835), and Sanadh(12,521). The chief Eajpiit clans are the Chauhan (2,507), 
Gaiir, Eachhwaha,. Rathor, Parihar, Bhadanria (1,203) Gahlot, Chandel, Bais, 
Dhakra, Raghubansi, J adon, and Tomar. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwal 
(l,o28), Agai wal (1,255), Ivasarwani, Ajudhiyabasi, IVIahesMnrx, and Sarangi 
(1,999) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are 
iiio CUao'/u' (2.5,696), Dhauak (3,669), Gadariya (5,407), Kahar (4,995), 
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fAlr} i’ ^°'r ^ (23,807), Kayath 

’ (1,959), LoMr (1,054), Barhai (2,973), Kami (1,854), 

and Kachhi (15,333). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members each also occur :—Khatik, Darzi, Bari, Mall&h, l^addaf, Bh&t, 
Tamoh, Bairagi, Patwa, Pariya, Baheliya, Banjara, Fat, Jdt, and Mali. The 
Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,258), Sayyids (1 067) 
Pathans (3,846), and Mnghals (129). There are hardly any Musalmans amongst 
the agricultural classes in this parganah and very few amongst the land- 
holders. 

In the cis-Jumha tract, the chief landed proprietors are the Chauhan chief 

Proprietary body. Partabner, the Kananjiya Brahmans, Chakwa and 

Pardhan Kayaths, and Agarwala Baniyas, and in the 
trans- Jumna tract, Bhadauriya Thakurs. The Chauhans were lightly assessed at 
the last settlement and have only lost one village. The Sabaran Brahmans now 
hold only 13 villages of their bdoni (52), and the Pardhan Kdyaths have only one 
complete village and shares in about six others out of a cluster of 76 villages 
which they once possessed. These latter however, had only six or seven villages 
in 1803A.T)., and their fall was accomplished long before the cession to the 
British. The Brahmans had forty villages at the cession and lost them throimh 
bad management and extravagance. The Saksena Kayaths of Chakwa and 
Parasna belong to the Kharai al. To the former family belonged Raja Fawal 
Rai, governor of Etawa in the last century, and Rdi Dnniyapat of Lucknow. 
The Saksena Kayaths of Ekdil belong to the Dusara al. The Chakwa family 
now possess some eight or ten villages acquired in the service of the Chauhans. 
The Kananjiya Brahmans are represented by Raja Jaswant Singh, c.s.l., and 

E»,« of Malhajim oms to imporfanoe to the patronage of the Partibmr Etos, 

and Ire properl,- „ now „nder lie Court of Wards. Tie Bhadauriyas told 36 
mahals m Kama.t, Brahmans told 10, mtd other castes 0. The Bhadanri.aa 

me Itere drnded ,nto ms.nb-dirisionsr-Kalhdya, Athw.iya, Chandarsena, 
Eaiat, Mann, and Tasiliya, The three firstclaim kindred with the Eaja of San. 
gaon m the Agra d.strict, and prefer slarration to any kind of labonr. They 
hare always been soldiers for generations, and Mr. Gnbbina bints that they were 
by this means enabled to bear „p against the beany assessments of the Li er 
settlements. Their local chief was known as the Ed. of Barhpnra, and 
erpdled for twi« brejring ont into open rerolt. The greater poiLn of tlm 
estate was settled with the village proprietors in 1804-05, and little remained to " 

■ e ea o the clan, and this little has new been sold, notwithstanding that 
Jo* w™ made to preserve it to the family, Shinnardymr and Amrio Singh,' ' 
of the Khato, family of Dilsnkh Em Sachcto, possess some villages in Ste 
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parganah, as also^ does Debi Di'a Pathak, Shaikh Eahim Baksh, Chaudrain 
Man Kumvar of Karhal, MaharSj Kimwar and Baldeo Parshad, and the 
traders Nand Kishor and Badari Parshad of Jaswantnagar and Kunj Bih4ri 
Lai and Tara Ohand Saraugi. Amongst the cultivators, Brahmans occupy 
27,228 acres; Thakurs, 22,304; Ahirs, 22,084; K'chhis, 12,782 ; Lodhas, 
6J885 Chamars, 265O86 acres. 

Taking the last settlement and dividing it for the cis-Jumna tract into the 

AUenations. mutiny and the period after the mutiny, 

we find that 28 whole villages and seven portions of 
villages (22,941 acres), paying a revenue of Rs. 33,712, were sold for 
Rs. 66,095 at auction sale for arrears of revenue during the first period, thus 
giving an average price of Rs. 2-14-1 per acre and close upon two years’ 
purchase of the land-revenue. The sales by order of court during the same 
time comprised seven whole villages and 31 portions of villages (8,997 acres), 
assessed at Rs. 16,134, and the price brought was Rs. 16,977, falling at Re! 
1-14-2 per acre and only a little over one year’s purchase of the land- 
revenue. Private sales comprised 23 whole villages and 62 portions of vil- 
lages (24,026 acres), assessed at Rs. 32,114 and sold for Rs. 77,641, fall- 
ing at Rs. 3-3-8 per acre and giving 2 years and 5 months’ purchase of the 
knd-revenus. But besides these, 18 whole villages and 58 portions, compris- 
ing 15,587 acres, were transferred regarding which the particulars of price are 
unknown. Altogether 71,551 acres were transferred before the mutiny. The 
transfers subsequent to the mutiny amount to 30,539 acres, and the particulars 
of price regarding 11,035 acres are not ascertainable. Of tlie remainder, 
2,344 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,047, brought Rs. 4,094, falling at Re. 1-11-11 
per acre and giving 3 years and lOf months’ purchase of the land-revenue. 
The sales by private arrangement during the same period amounted to 
17,160 acres, assessed at Rs. 21,120, and brought Rs. 1,40,887, falling at 
Rs. 8-3-4 per acre and giving 6 years and 8 months’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. In the trans-Jumna tract the changes have been very few, but are 
sufficient to show that there also a great rise in the value of land has taken 
place. In the case of mortgages the price per acre has risen from Rs. 9-6-1 
in the first ten years of the expired settlement for 382 acres to Rs. 15-7-5 for 
962 acres in the last ten years. Similarly in the case of private sale, the 
price rose from Rs. 7-2-0 per acre in the first decade on 140 acres to Rs. 
18-4-6 per acre in the third decade on 313 acres. The transfers by forced sale 
are too small to be taken into account. Altogether 4,042 acres changed hands 
during the currency of the expired settlement in Kamait. Up to the mutiny 
nearly every enforced sale was due to the effects of the famine of 1837-38 
and since the mutiny the changes that have taken place have all shown that 
the value of land has more than doubled. Two villages, sold in 1873, broimht 
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the very high figure of Hs. 27«-l-.8 per acre^ or 16 years- purchase of the laud- 
reYenue, 


Taking the transfers of proprietary right in the whole parganahj much of 

them must he attributed to the indifference and ignor- 
C^uses of iransters. -n/r ^ • ' // nS 

aiice of the proprietors. Mr. Neale writes Thirty 

years ago, tho’y^lii^ of land^ not only as a negotiable commodity but in money^ 

was very different from what it is now. It had often been lightly come by 5 

and was lightly parted with. After a severe shock, the landowmers did not 

care to struggle longer. First came the great famine, and on the top 

' of it the new settlement. Fate evidently had unpleasant days in store for 

landlords, and so perhaps it was just as well to be a landlord no longer, or 

at the least to be a smaller landlord than before. I cannot but think that this 

spirit, which the stories told of those days prove to have really then existed, 

explains much of that eviction of old landlords and dismemberment of talukas 

! which is generally exclusively attributed to a hard and grasping settlement 

policy on the part of the then administrators. They did not reduce or remit 

revenue when, as it nov/ appears, they might or ought, because there was no 

indication on the part of the landlords that such benefits were either honestly clue 



to them or would be really effective for good. Now the position is just the 
reverse. The zamindars have become, at least the educated and higher class of 
them, so keenly alive to the value of their position, that they unite in a common 
clamour to press for a leniency and consideration which are often quite un^ 
deserved. And those whose families lost part of their estates at a tiine when they 
cared very little to I'etain them are careful to make what capital they can out 
of a deprivation to which their predecessors were all but consenting parties at 
the time. The remaining landholders in these tracts are small men, principally 
co-sharers in parts of different estates, to whom no history or special consider- 
ation attaches. The number of zamindari estates held by sole owners is 90, that 
qfzamiQdari estates held in partnership is 131, and there are 110 pattidari 
estates and three bhayacliara.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
Qccapatioiis 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 

population (not less than fifteen years of age), 1,531 
^re employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 6,333 in domestic service as personal servants, water-carri- 
ers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,119 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the convej^ance of men, animals, or goods ; 
34,961 in agricultural operations ; 10,246 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparadon of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animah There were 9,078 persons returned as labourers and 1,022 as of no spe* 
pified occupation. Taking the total population, iiTespective of age or sex, the. 
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same returns give 5,917 as landholders, 89,151 as cultivators, and 91,231 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,530 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 102,788 souls. 

Parganah Etawa is, in name at least, an old Akbari parganah. It formerly 
Historv. possessed seven tap'pas or sub-divisions : Haveli Ehfe, 

Sataura, Indawa, Bald pur, Dehli, Jakhan, and Karhal. 
Ot diese Indawa, liow known as Kamait and sometimes as Barhpura, Haveli 
Khasj and Sataura are still within the parganah. The greater portions of Dehli 
and Jakhan and all Karhal were transferred to the Mainpuri district and 
portions of Bakipnr to parganah Bhartlma. In 1837, the parganah had an area 
of 128,544 acres and a revenue of Rs. 1,00,541 ; to this was added Kamait, with 
an area of 48,138 acres and a revenue of about Rs. 39,000. The total revenue 
fell to Rs. 1,93,581, paid by 304 malnlls or estates. In 1857, one estate was 
received from Lakhna, 79 from Bibamau and Dehli-Jakhan, and 24 from 
Rawain, making in all 408 raahals, with a revenue of Rs. 2,80,285, which in' 
1870 fell to Rs, 2j78j054. 

Harchandppe, a flourishing market town in parganah Phapliund of the 
Etdwa district, situated on the Bela and Bfjalpurroad, close to the Ahneya river, 
is distant 30 miles east from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,280. Har- 
cbandpur is a large straggling village, which has a market twice a week. Tiie 
bazar used to be much frequented, but it has fallen off much since the zamiadar 
changed the site of it a few years ago. To the west of the village is a largo 
square mound of earth dedicated to the worship of a deity called Jokhai, who is 
represented by a stone containing what are apparently crystals of amethyst. 
Jokhai is said to have been an Abfr who was killed in some unknown way and 
was deified after his death ( see Mainpuri District). 

Jasohan, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the north bank of the Jumna, about 11 miles west of Etawa. The population in 
1872 ntfmbered 2,771 souls, chiefly Kolis, Cbauhan Rajpdts, and Brahmans. 
The village is built amongst ravines. The Koh's carry on the manufacture of the 
coarse cloth called hhdm or kliaruwa, for the sale of which a market is held every 
Tuesday. The Jasohan cloth is well known and is exported to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. The proprietors are Brahmans and Chanh^ins. The head of the latter 
clan has the title of Rao and belongs to the Ohanhdn house of Partabiier. 

Jaswantnagar, a town in parganah Etaivaof the Etawa district, situated oh 
the East Indian Railway, is distant 10 miles to the north-west of Etawa, in north 
lat. 26“-52'-50'''' and east long. 78°-56'-30." The population in 1847 numbered 
5,033 souls ; in 1853 there were 5,239 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 5,001. 
in 1872 the total population numbered 5,310, of whoni 3,755 were Hindds 
(1,686 females) and 1,575 were Musalmans (768 females). The area of the 




town site covers 85 acreSy gi^'ing 62 souls to tlie square acre. It is one of the 
stations of the East Indian Railway, and is separated from the railway by tlie 
Sarsa, a small tribiitrary of the Seugar. The town lies about a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the railway buildings. It is of comparatively modern origin, 
and occupies the site of a village which bore the name of Sarai Ahiraa. This 
village, in 1715 A, D.j came into the possession of Jaswant Rai, a Kayatli 
belonging to the Mainpuri district, who settled in the place and called it 
Jaswantnagar after himself There are sixteen muhallas or wards : — Humeganj, 
Pansari bazar, Muhalla Kluib Ohand, Nunhdi or salt-market, Sarailgi bazar, 
Ganj Paramstikh, Katra Bihiehan, Phakkarpura, Katra Pukhta, Ahlr tola, 
Mehlai tola, Guldbbara, liatra Biilaki Das, Bhangi tola, Khatik tola, and Stack* 
wellganj. 

The Agra and Btawa road runs through the town and forms the principal 
street of the place. The only other important place is 
the road through Khatik tola which runs parallel to 
the Agra road on the south. Both these stre-ots as well as some of the 
connecting roadways are metalled and drained. The houses for the most part 
are built of brick, and those of the wealthier merchants are very handsome build- 
ings. At the south-east corner of the town, on the bank of the Sarsa, there is a 



fine pukka tank with a temple, cA/mtH, and bathing-ghats constructed by Nand 
Kishor, a wealthy mahajan. The tank teems with fish. There is in the city a 
omple belonging to the Saraugfs, of whom there are a considerable number in 
the place. To the w^est of the town, on the south side of the Agra road, is a 
small Hindu temple which on the 19th May, 1857, was taken possession of by a 
body of the 3rd cavalry mutineers. In attempting to dislodge them Mr, Clar- 
mont Daniel!, the then Joint Magistrate, was wounded in the face. A bazar 
s held twice a week on Wednesday and Saturday, and a considerable trade in 
yarn, cattle, and country produce is carried on. Jaswantnagar m noted for the 
inannfaciure of the native cloth called kJiaruim, and a laro-e trade in this 
and in IJiiglish cloth is carried on, A large quantity of ghi is also exported 
by rail. Jaswantnagar has a first class police-station, a good to^yn school, 
and a dispensary. The principal castes are Jiilahas, Mahajans, SaraugSs, and 
Kolis. 

Jaswantnagar possesses a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a 
The municipality. committee of nine members, of whom three were official 

and six were nominated in 1873-74. The incidence of 
the octroi, in 1874-75, fell at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. The follow » 
ing statements show the income and expenditure for three years and the import® 
and local consumption per head of the population for two years. It will bo 
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Income and ex: 


Beceipts, 


Opening balance. 

Class I. Food and 
drink. 

j) II. Animals 
for slaughter. 

» in. Fuel, &c , 
ji IV . Building 
n:aterials. 
j, V. Drugs, spi- 
ces, &c. 

j, VI. Tobacco, 
,, VII. Textile- 
fabrics, 

„ VIII. Metals, 

Total octroi, ... 
Bents, 

Fines, 

Pounds, 

Miscellaneous, 


Statement slioiving imports of tamhle articles f jr tivo years. 


A'et import.^ in 


Consumption per head in 


Articles, 


Grain, 

Sugar refined, 

Ditto unrefined, 

Ghi, 

Other articles of food, 
Animals far slaughter, 
Oil, 

Oil-seeds, 

Fuel, &c,, 

Building materials,.,. 
Drugs and spices, ... 
Tobacco, 

European cloth, 

!NatiTe cloth, ... 

Metals, ... 


38,171 

614 

6,363 

381 

495 

Contract 

21 

1,851 

68 


31,161 
518 
5,4-)9 
504 
[ 646 

[Contract 


Owing to the heavy incidence of the taxon the doth trade, it has been pro- 
posed to abolish the duty on cloth altogether. 

Kamait, a taluka included in parganah Et4wa of the Etawa district, is 
bounded on the north by the Jumna ; on the south by the Ohambal; on the 
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1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

... 

1,292 

167 

Collection, 

526 

752- 

649 

1,780 

1,967 

1,771 

Head cfiice, 

24 

43 

64 

103 



Supervision, 

123 

210 

120 

138 

358 

Originul works, .. 

937 

1,101 


140 



Repairs, 

SO 

790 

563 

132 

136 

Police, 

560 

967 

987 

22 

15 

1 1 

Education, 


75 

96 

87 



Charitable grants 


170 

259 

156 

240 

Conservancv, ... 

244 

424 

418 

82 



Miscellaneous, ... 

236 

731 

390 

1 13 

67 
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4,022 

5,433 

4,121 
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Total, 

2,730 

5,263 

3,546 
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west by parganah Bab Panabat of the Agra district, and on tlie east by taliilt^ 
Chakarnagar, now included in parganah Bharthna. The following statement 
compares the areas of this tract at the settlement lirider Eegulatioo IX. of 1833 
in 1840 and the present settlement which came into force in 1873-74 : — 




Hot assessed. j 


Assessed. 
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1 

___ 1 


Settlement. 

d 




, Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Rerecue-. 



Barren. 

Jungle. 

Total. 







4i> 

o 

Old. 

New. 

Irrijra- 

ted. 

j Dry. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

A Cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Past, 

48,138 

26,699 

i 

26,599 

1,816 

5,546 

000 

13,277 

38,474 

Present, ... 

52,371 

5,339 

24,025 i 

29,364 

i,395 

241 

1,031 

! 

20,040. 

1 i 

44,660 


The jungle of the present statistics was included in the barren of the pasty' 
and the large area recorded as new fallow at the past settlement is due to the 
effects of the drought of 1837-38. Other statistics relating to this tract will 
be found under parganah Etawa. The taluka is still held principally by Bha- 
damiya Th&kufs, whose chiefs the Rao of Barhpuray was expelled for revolt iil 
1805, ivheu the settlement was made with the resident village communities. 
In 1857 the representative of the Barhpura family exerted himself to keep his 
clansmen from joining in the rebellion, and was, to a certain extentj sncc'essfuL 
They are a warlike race, accustomed to arms, and were formerly largely em- 
ployed in the native army. Owing to the pressure of population many are now 
reduced to indigence, and where men of this class prefer Starvation to any 
kind of manual labour/^ they must always be a source of anxiety in times of 
disturbance. The taluka is no Wj for all purposes, an integral part of parganah 
Etawa. 

Kaxohaxjsi, a village in parganah Pliapbund of the Etawa district,- situated 
on thePbapbiind and Eanchausi road, is distant about 46 miles east from Etawa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,497. There is a second class police-station here, 
which is to be removed to Umren. 

Kudarko’t, a village in parganah Bidbuna of the Etawa district, on the 
Ei^wa and Kanauj road, is distant 24 miles north-east from Etawa. The popu- 
lation iii 1872 numbered 2,567 souls. There is a police-station here. Kiidar- 
kot is a place of very great antiquity, as is evident from the height of its site. 
From the name and the configuration of the ground, it is clear that it was in 
old days a fortified place. The story told regarding the derivation of the 
History name is as follows. In old times a Eaja was passing 

through the jungle here, along with his retinue. His 
Bani lost a gold ornament called hhidal^ and it was found,- after long search^ 
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■where the town now stands. The Eaja, out of gratitude to the local deity, 
eieeted^a fort at the place and named it Kundalkot, which in time became cor- 
rupted into its present name. It must have been a well-known place in the 
time of the Kanauj kings. The story goes that there was an underground 
passage from this place to Kanauj, and the position of the entrance to the pas- 
sage is still pointed out and goes by the name of Pat 41 dwara, or the gate of hell. 
From the circumstantial account given by some of the oldest inhabitants, one 
feels sure that there must have been some subterraneous chamber here probably 
resembling the Patalpuri in the Allahabad fort. They speak of a spiral ¥tair- 
case, each step formed of a block of kunkur, leading down into the ground, and 
state that as children they used to venture down a few steps, but the month of 
this place has now been buried under the debris, and vain attempts have been 
made to discover it. The legend is still told of a fakir who determined to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the Fa aldwara. He set out some two hundred years 
Having provided himself with atorch and food and taking the end of a long 
string in his hand, he began the descent, and for three days and nights the string 
went on being paid out, then it stopped, and since then nothing more has been 
heard of the adventurous devotee, nor does tradition state what became of the 
string. 

The houses of the modern town are all built of bricks dug out of the kliera. 
Th^ famous minister of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula, Mijan Almis Ali Khan, the great- 
est and best man that Oudh has ever produced (Sleeman) held his court here, 
and built a fort with sixteen bastions on the ruins of the old kot^ which he occu- 
pied with a force of all arms. Cannon balls of indurated clay are still found lying 
about the fort. It was handed over to the British Government at the timeof the ces- 
sion, and was allowed to go to ruin. Formerly it must have l)een a place of consider- 
able strength; now one-half of it has been sold to an incligo-planter, whose vats 
and factory occupy the north side, while the police-station and village school are 
in the buildings on the south side. An inscription of the eleventh century found 
amongst the ruins of the fort has been given on a previous page. A considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Kudarkot are Muhammadans. A bazar is held 
every iuesday and Saturday. To the north-west of the town are situated a 
number of pdn gardens, which are worth seeing ; the plants are grown under 
sheds on the sides of small conical hills. lu’^ Kudarkot lived in old times a 
famous wrestler, by name Alif Khan, of whose strength luany stories are 
still current among the inhabitants. They tell how one day four wrestlers 
came from Farukhabad to measure their strength with the renowned pahlwan 
of Kudarkot. When they came, Alif Khan was pasturing his goats outside the 
village, and for that purpose was holding down with one hand the bongh of an 
imli (tamarind) tree which no ordinary man could have done. Ignorant that 
he was the man of whom they were in search, the strangers asked the goatherd 
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if Alif KBan was ia the village ; the latter guessing what their object wasj 
undertook to find out Alif Khan if one of the wrestlers would continue to keep 
down the bough for the goats during his absence. Gn this one of the strangers 
seized the branchy but was immediately swung up into the air. Struck with 
astonishmentj the stranger asked the goatherd who he was; he replied that 
he was a pupil of Alif Khan’s, and then wrenohing asunder tlie trunk of the 
hnli tree, he inserted a brick in the cleft, and undertook to call his master if 
the strangers could remove it. After trying in vain to do so, the strangers 
left at once without making further inquiries after a man whose pupil could 
perform such feats. 

KvtfNTABA or Keontra, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa 
district, situated to the south of the Etawa and Kalpi road, is distant about 44 
miles from Etawa and 4 miles from Auriaya. The population in 1872 was 
2,705, chiefly Brahmans and Kayaths. The village has decayed miich of late 
years, and is subject to loss by the encroachments of the Jumna. 

Lakhna or Lakhnan, an important market town in parganah Bharthoa of 
the Etiwa district, situated on the Bharthna and Sahsbn road, is distant 14 
miles from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,857, chiefly Brahmans and 
Marwaiis, The town lies about two miles to the south of the Etawa and 
Kalpi road, and has a considerable trade in glii and cotton. Lakhna was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili until 1863, when they were removed to Bharthna. 
The site of the tahsili is now occupied by a school. Tliere is a market on 
Sundays and Wednevsdays. Raja Jaswant Singh, c. s. L, resides here in 
a fine masonry house. He has built a temple to Kalikaji from the proceeds 
of a religious fair which he started some twenty years ago and which is held 
every year in Ohait. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering 7 men of all grades at an annual 
cost of Es. 360. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 827, and of these o40 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-6 
per house assessed and Re. 0-4-0 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 79 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 786, of which 
Es. 672 were expended in wages and public improvements, 

Munj, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, which, in 1872, had 
a population of 684 souls, lies 14 miles north-east of Etawa and two miles east of 
the FarukLabad and Gwaliar road. From the size and height of its khera it must 
have been a place of great note in former days. It is identified by Mr, Hume 
as the Miiiij which was taken by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, after a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Rajput garrison, but the local traditions have no 
record of this (see ^ History’). They tell, however, of its having been the scene of 
a struggle in the wars of the Panda vas and Kauravas chronicled in the ifaM- 
hharata^ on which occasion the Raja of Munj, Muratdhvaj by name, with his two 
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sons fought with Raja yiidhishthira. The position of the great gateway of Murat- 

dhraj’s castle, with the traces of two great bastions on either side, is still point 
sd out. On the north side of the kliera is a curious square well built of block 
kunkur. The sculptured appearance of some of the blocks would seem to show 
that they once formed part of some earlier building. The well is said never to 
have been dry since the great famine year 1894 mmlat. The hhera forms an 
apparently inexhaustible quarry for old bricks, of which the modern houses are 
built, and which are found of enormous size at depths of 30 and 40 feet. Of the 
resident castes, the Brahmans, Kayaths, and Bhats live on the hhera, the Kachhis 
and members of the lower castes living below the hliem on the eastern side. 

Pa'li khded, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etawa district, is 
situated 14 miles east of Etawa. The population in 1872 numbered 2,211 
souls, chiefly Baniyas and Ahirs, the latter of whom are well to do. Tbs 
village belongs to Ohaudhri Jaichand of Binsiya, whose garU or castel- 
lated fort is situated on the old hhera commanding the modern village. There 
was a very virulent outbreak of cholera in this village in 1872. A bazar is 
held twice a week on Mondays and Thursdays. There is here an old temple of 
P41ak Debi, the tutelary deity of the place from which it derives its name. 

PnA-PHUND, a town in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Etawa district, situated on the Bela and Bijalpur road, is distant 36 miles east 
from Etawa in north lat. 26®-35'-30" and east long. 79°-30'.25." The 
population in 1847 ^vas 6,063 ; in 1853 was 7,243, and fn 1865 was 6,649. In 
1872 there were 6,536 inhabitants, of whom 4,115 were Hindus (1,943 females) 
and 2,421 were Musalmans (1,274 females). The area of the town site is 117 
acres, giving 55 souls to the square acre. The site of the town is on a hhsva 
or old town-site and is fairly raised. 

Theie are numbers of good brick-biiiU houses^ and the bazar is a wide^ busy 
jSite. street lined by fair shops. Next in importance is Hume- 

ganjj a fine and open space lined with trees, and close to 
it is the sarai comprising a large enclosure shaded by trees. The tabsili and police- 
station stand on the highest place in the town. The roads are unmetalled except 
in a few places, and there are numerous excavations filled with stagnant water 
around. There are eleven miihallas or wards, viz.:— Fnrwa Ahmad, Sayyidwara, 
Gfobindganj, Tarin, Kasarwani, Motipur, Ohaudhri Miihalia, Zabairi, Mahajan4n, 
Tivvari, and Bharao. There is an Anglo-vernacular school which affords a fair 
education for the middle and lower classes. The railway station is about six miles 
off and gives communication by telegraph, while there is a post-office in the town. 

Two accounts are gi ven^ of the derivation of the word Phaphiirid. One is, that 
History. a Maliajaii named Phundan Sahii founded the town 

. . named it after himself. In support of this story, it 

^ From notes by Mr; C. W. Moore, 

. . Adi 
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is said that there are four families of Mahajans in the town who claim descent 
from Phimdan Sahii, and, on this account, do not pay ceremonial fees to gthe 
Brahmans. This may be because the Mahajans are older inhabitants than the 
Brahmans. The move probable explanation of the name Phaplmiid is that given 
hj the Sengar Raja of Rum, who says that one of his family, a Sengar Thakur, 
named Phapiin Deo, founded the town and gave it his name. He was attracted 
. to the site apparently by its elevated situation. The first inhabitants appear to 
have been the residents of the adjoining village of 
Kiirlii, which had then a large bazar, but is now 
an insignificant hamlet. Phapun Deo was of the fiimily of Raja Bisukli 
, Deo, who married Deokaliya, the daughter of Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj. 
Bisukh Deo received, in dowry from his father-in-law, the whole of the 
country to the north of the Jumna, including Auraiya, Phaphiiud, and 
Bidhiina, and set at work to expel the Meos, who then occupied ®thosa parganahs. 

, He met with some success, and a saying common amongst the Thakurs respect- 
ing him is— 


The Sengars. 


In 1158 samhat (HOI A. D.) on Wednesday, the third of Baipakh, Bisukh Ju, the hero of the 
Sengar tribe, killed twenty thousand (Meos)/’ 

In 1311 samhat (1254 A.D.), Sliiugaii Deo was born in tbe same line, and 
be founded Shiuganpur, in the Auraiya parganah. Shiugau had five sons, whose 
descendants divided the country between them, and have been mentioned in the 
district notice. Shiugan Doo’s family lived for three generations at Kurhi until 
Phapun Deo moved to and founded Phaphund in 1468 samhat (1411 A.D.) 
Amongst the celebrities wbo have lived here, mention may be made of Sajha- 

Sajhanand and Shah Eu- naiid Mabant, Shah Bukhari, Paran Das Mahant, Ya- 
sin Shall Fakir, and Kaja Bhagmal. Sajhanand and 
Shah Bukhari, the one a Hindu and the other a Musalman ascetic, were con- 
temporaries and friends. It is said that one day when Shah Bukhari went to 
visit his Hindu friend, he found him sitting on a wall, which at the Mahani’s 
direction moved forward to meet the Sh^h. Shah Bukhari’s real name was 
Jafar, and from a verse current amongst the Sayvids of Phaphiind we find that 
he died in 956 H. (1549 A. D.) 

^01 

IJj) si— .& ijy ivui j Xlanlj j 

“ 986 years since the Hijri had sped irhen the spirit of Shdh Jafar Anliya fled.” 

His tomb and mosque are at Phaphiind, tnd an urs or fair, attended by about 
10,000 persons, takes place at his tomb every year. Puran Das, also, is said 
to have worked miracles. One clay he suffered from fever and ague, and a 
Baja came to see him, and to show his power he took off his cloak and told the 
fever to sit upon it. The fever obeyed, and the cloak immediately began to 
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shiver. ^ This cloak is now in the possession of Mahant Gurudhvaj. At another 

time this Puran Das fed several thousand people with a small- quantity of food 
which nothing could diminish. Yasiti Shah, a fakir, was credited with the 
power of restoring the dead to life and causing those alive to die. This last 
quality was shared by many of his time from all accounts. 

But to Raja Bhagmal Phaphiiud was indebted for those great tanks and tem- 
ples the ruins of which are to be found in and around the town. Bhagmal was 
by caste a Jat and was sistei-’s son to Almas Ali Khan, who was a Hindu by 
birth, but was subsequently made an eunuch and converted to Islam. Alm&s 

The JatMusalmanBhag- was a Nazim niicler tho Nawab of LucknoWj and 
^ his relative Bhagmal the amil of this part of the 

country. Bhagmal built the old fort of Phaphiiadj on the site of which the 
present tahsili has been erected* A mosque built by Bhagmal bears the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

j f I f aJLw 

In hononr of Shah Jalar of the family of true worshippers and by the verbal directions of 
Almas Ali Khan, the Raja Bhagmal laid the foundation of a mosque in the year 1211 H, 
(1796 A.D.y’ 

Near the mosque is a masonry well which has recently been repaired by a 
Tell or oilman^ and some distance down the mouth is a stone with the inscrip-" 
tion, Khddim dargdh Jaba loald Kdshi,'' curator of the shrine, Jaba, the son 

The Banjara’s well. Kashi.”) This Jaba is said to have been a Banjara 

converted to Islam, There are four masonry tanks in 
the town :—Suraj Man Misr, Heiniiath Ghaube, Bhiyan-ka-tal and Phiil tal ; 
and eight Hindu temples, known as those of Mahant Gurudhvaj, Munu Lai/ 
Kanhai Lai, Brindaban Katri, Lai Blan, Ram Sahai, Chaudhri Bahadur Singh, 
and Raja Bhagmal. The Miisalmau buiidiags are the tomb of Shah Bukhari, 
tomb of Furdil Khaa, the tomb of Giirgula Fii*, the mosque of Wazir-ud-din, 
the mosque of Inayat Husain, and the mosque of Bhagmal. During the mutiny 
of 1857, the town was twice plundered and a part of it was burned : first by 
the rebels headed by Lalpuri Goshain, and subsequently by Firiiz Shah, who, 
having encountered the British forces at the village of Kanman, fled throutTh 
Phaphiind, where he destroyed the tahsili and burned the records. 

Fhaphiiud presents all the signs of a place which has once been of import- 
ance. Its trade, during the last three quarters of a centuiy, has very rapidly 
declined. Before the British rule it was the capital of several parganahs, and 
was as suoh the residence of an amil or collector of the revenue, w^ho attracted 
Phaphuud now a decay- traders and merchants to the place, whereas, now, 
ing town. head-quarters of only one small parganah. 
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Formerly excellent dhotis or waist-cloths with silk edgings were made, besides 
fagris or turbans of a superior quality, but the demand for these articles has 
died out with the introduction of British cloths. There were two market- 
places (gan])^ but they have declined, and the only one now much resorted to 
is that recently established by Mr. Hume and called Humeganj. Phaphiind 
is not now a place of much resort as a place of business, and derives whatever 
importance it possesses from its being the seat of a tahsili. No less than five 
roads converge here, two of -which connect the town with the East Indian rail- 
way, bnt the traffic is still small, and it seems doubtful whether the prosperity 
of Phaphdnd will ever revive. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in 
force in Phaphtind, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 960. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 1,752, and of these 675 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Es. 2-9-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 97 from the previous year gave an in- 
come of Rs. 1,871, of which Rs. 1,715 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. 

PhaphiJnd, a parganah and tahsil of the Et4wa district, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bidhuna, on the south by parganah Auraiya, on the west 
by parganah Eharthna, and on the east by the Cawnpore district. The total 
area, according to the settlement report of 1874, w^as, then, 147,979 acres, 
or 23 square miles, of which 36,303 acres were barren;^ 1,104 acres were 
held free of revenue; 5,401 acres were under groves; 3,812 acres under 
ravines ; 21,597 acres were culturable waste.^ and 79,762 acres were cultivated. 

The parganah lies between the Arind and its tributaries, the Ahneya 

Physical features. Sengar on the south. The 

Sengar runs very deep, with high and rugged banks. 
The drainage generally runs southwards from a water-shed line to the south 
of the Arind. Thus the great jhil of Dakhnai, which lies about two miles 
from the Arind and nearly ten miles from the Sengar, drains into the latter 
river. The canal has crossed the natural lines of drainage, so that now 
some of the villages are water-logged, and, in places, the spring-level has risen 
from ten to six feet from the surface in the cold season. Mr. Crosthwaite, 
however, thinks that no considerable damage has been done, and no complaints 
of injury to health reached him in 1871. Since then, the mortality from 
fever has considerably increased in this district and has been alluded 
to under the head of medical history” in the district notice. Reh has 
increased in some villages from the existence of impediments to the drainage 

^ Occupied by village sites, 2,032 acres ; canal, 1,037 aci'es ; railway, 273 ; roads, 28 1 » and 
naturally barren, 32,6SO acres. This note is chiefly based on the manuscript and printed 
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but it is hoped that recent improvements in opening new drainage lines 
and clearing old ones will relieve the villages afifected. The Ahneya has little 
influence on the soils near it, while southward of it, the prevailing soil is a 
fine loam largely intermixed with itsar. Going still further southwards, about 
three miles from the Sengar, the nsar disappears, and instead of the rich 
loam the earth becomes red and sandy. The water-level sinks to from thirty 
to forty feet from the surface and trees are more frequent and luxuriant. 
Although considerably mixed with sand, the soil is fertile, and when irrigated, 
gives as good crops as are produced in the good loam to the north. On the 
banks of the Sengar, the land is high and much cut up by ravines, and what 
little culturable soil remains is poor and of a hard, gravelly nature. The 
spring-level here falls to between fifty and sixty feet from the surface. The 
area of bad land is, however, small, and most of the Sengar villages have a 
patch of good fertile soil. The East Indian railway and the Ganges canal 
run, almost parallel to each other, through the parganah. The latter sends out 
numerous distributaries which have to a great extent supplanted kuchcha wells. 
One remarkable feature connected with this parganah is the large number of 
hamlets, sometimes containing only one or two houses. This will account for 
the great difiference between the number of inhabited villages recorded (523) at 
the ceneus of 1872 and the number (262) given at the measurement in 1871. 
In the latter papers, each village with its outlying hamlets obtains but one 
entry. Much of this change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the canal and 
railway, which, often, oblige a man to travel two miles to plough a field 
which he can see from his own door. Hence the tendency is to move the houses 
nearer the farms. Most of the parent villages lie sheltered under a fort-crowned 
hillock, and no better proof of the existence of a confidence, begotten of years 
of peace and security, can be afforded than this plantation of outlying unprotec- 
ted hamlets far away from the village-sites. 

„ . , « * The following statement shows the past and pre- 

Economioal features. , , 7, ^ pic 

sent areas of tahsil Phaphund : — 


Settlement. 


Present,... 

Former,... 
Final report, 


1 46, £09 63,428 
147,979 36,308 
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Old. 

Kew. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total, 

Acres. 

1,104 

421 

1,104 

Acres, 
j 3,946 

1 5,401 

1 < 

Acres. 

3,45 5 1 

3,812 

Acres. 

18,931 

7,481 

18,896 

Acres. 

3,971 

18,303 

2,701 

Acres. 

68,773 

36,488 

68,715 

Acres, 

19,107 

30,183 

21,049 

Acres. 

77,880 

66,671 

79,76S 


^ The total cultivated area of the present settlement, according to the rent-rate report is 
77,880 acres plus 669 acres cultivated in revenue-free holdings, or altogether 78 549 acres This 
area excludes 3,971 acres not cultivated at survey, includes 1,456 acres out 5,402 acres recorded 
as groves in the village papers. 
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The reduction of the area of barren soil is due to a more strict classification^ 
and should include the area of groves and ravines^ now separated, in order to 
bear comparison with the past returns. It is now confined chiefly to nsar. 
The new measurement was made in the famine year 1868-69, w^hen much land, 
especially the inferior clay soil known as jhdbar^ was thrown out of cultivation, 
but was, in many cases, again cultivated when the seasons became favourable. 
The increase in the revenue-free area is due to the grant of the village of Sara! 
Kh4ti to Ahmad Ali Khan, Bisaldar. Cultivation has increased 16*7 per cent., 
and now occupies 77 per cent, of the cultux’able area. The increase is due to 
the absorption of the land thrown out of cultivation by the famine of 1837-38, 
as well as to the breaking up of new land. The increase is really greater than 
it appears, for much good land has been taken up by roads, the railway and the 
canal. Of the cultivated area, 75*4 per cent, is irrigated, while only 54*7 per cent; 
was irrigated at the last settlement, giving an increase of 62 per cent. The rabi 
cultivation has increased from 44 to 52 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
and in it wheat cultivation has risen from 9 per cent, to 11 per cent, of the total 
cultivation, bejhar from 20 to 30 per cent., and other crops by one per cent., 
•while barley has Mien from 10 to one per cent., and gram from 13 to 7 per 
cent. In the kharif^ sugar-cane has risen from 5 to 6 per cent., while cotton 
has fallen from 16 to 12 per cent., and jodr from 25 to 20 per cent., and other 
crops remain unchanged. 

‘^Ihe condition of both (Phaphiind and Bela) parganabs,” writes Mr. Gubbins, 

_ in 1840, ^^with the exception of the villages of talukas 

Settlement. -rv i n , . 

Burn and Dehgawan, the flourishing state of which 

^ reflects great credit on the zamindar, was, when they came under settle- 
ment, highly deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in 
the extreme, the villages generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and 
one-fifth of the cultivated area abandoned.’’ This state of affairs is now 
happily changed ; there is now a teeming population, all but the poorest 
soils is under cultivation, the value of land has almost quadrupled, irriga- 
tion. has more than doubled, communications have marvellously progressed, 
balances and remissions are almost unknown, and every one is comfortably 
off. But with the parganah in the position he found it, Mr. Gubbins’ assess- 
ment cannot be considered a light one. The rate on the assessable area %vas 
left by him at Rs. 2-2-6 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Rs. 3-2-7, and 
with these rates he must have reached the limit of the portion of the assets 
then demandable, or 66 per cent. The assets must therefore have increased 32 
per cent, to enable the settlement Officer to maintain the existing reve- 
nue and still come within the limit of 50 per cent., the existing standard 
of demand. Mr. 0. Crosthwaite found the actual rentals amounted to 
Es. 3,11,368, or with corrections, Rs 3,46,656, or less than double the then. 
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existing revenue of Rs. IjDSjSOI. Rents are usually paid in a lump sum which 
are tb© last to rise^ and many remained iincbanged for the thirty years of the 
past settlement. “ The circumstanced of the zamindars, too, who were them- 
selves for the most part mere cultivators, unaccustomed to the management of 
estates, account also for the stationary character of the rents. Looking at 
their sudden acquisition of the property as a godsend to themselves, they were 
neither disposed nor able to coerce their tenants.” It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to arrive at level soil-rates and to disregard the peculiar circumstances 
^ which led to so low a rental. The difficulty of arriving at these rates w'as en- 

hanced by the uncertain value of the kuchcha bigha, which bore no fixed relation 
to any known standard. It varies almost in every field, and to be told that 
a certain number of kuchcha bighas bore a certain rent gave no information. 

1; Generally it is larger than the third of a standard bigha, and it is safer to reckon 

it at one-half than at one-third. This necessitated not only the record of the 
lump sum paid for a number of kuchcha bighas, but the actual measurement of 
the area for which the rent was paid, to arrive at a correct rate per acre. Tho 
f records of enhancement suits and the sub-letting rates formed a check on the 

actual rents and gave the actual potential letting value of each class of soil. 
The result of these inquiries may be tabulated as follows : — > 


Class of soil. 

Rate per acre. 

Area in acres. 

Rental. 

Class of soil. 

1 

Rate per acre. 

Area in acres 

Rental. 


Rs. a. 


Rs. 


Rs. a. 


Rs, 

Gauhdn 1st,.,, ... , 

9 8 

4,216 

40,043 

Good dUniat dry, 

3 10 

11,873 

43,099 

„ 2nd,.,. 

8 12 

4,861 

42,534 

Second class dry, 

2 8 

530 

1,325 

„ Srd, ... 

8 0 

1,213 

9,704 

Common hMr^ ... 

2 2 

1,810 

3,846 

„ dry,... 

6 0 

1,622 

9,732 

Bad hhdry ... 

S 1 9 

289 

452 

Ddmat wet, , ... 

5 7 

34,321 

1,86,620 

Jhdbar, 

2 10 

8,008 

21,021 

Inferior wet, ... 

6 0 

11,010 

66,060 

Mattiydr^ ... 

4 0 

2,574 

10,296 


These rates give a rental^ of Rs. 4,21,555, excluding the revenue-free vil- 
lages, or 20*9 per cent, above the corrected rentals, and a revenue at half 



^Tlie rental area is obtained by adding to the cultivated area the area of land newly thrown 
out (or 3,97 1 acres, less 194 acres specially excluded). The area actually on the rent-roll includes 
the cultivated area, uncultivated groves (8,946 acres), and land newly thrown out but included 
in the holdings (2,72 1 acres), or a total of 86,21 6 acres. 
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assets of Rs. 2,103777. The revenue actually assessed was Es. 25IO534O, and 
the statistics of both settlements may be shown as follows : — 


Settlem 

ent. 

0 

p 

p 

0 

i ^ 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Incidence without cesses on 

Incidence with cesses on 

Total 

area. 

1 rS 
^ C3 

0 

Q 

Total 

area. 

Cultur- 

able. 

4 

+3 oS 

1 9-^ 

0 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. a p. 

Es. a. p.l 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. pj 

Es. a pJ 

Es. a p. 

Present, ... 

1,98,303 

10,637 

2,08,941 

1 5 6 

1 15 5* 

2 6 9 

16 8 

2 1 2 

2 8 10 

pormer, ... 

2,16,340 

21,634 

2,87,974 

1 7 5 

2 2 4 

2 10 3 

1 9 10 

2 5 9 

2 4 6 



The parganah, almost up to the time of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement, was 
divided amongst large talukadars : Sahar with 106 
Proprietary body. mahals ; Earn with three ; Jtia with 37 ; Daulatpiir, 

one; Dehgawan, 36 ; Nawada, eight, and Gamnamau, 12, thus leaving only 141 
mahals in the hands of small proprietors, "With the exception of the Burhadana 
taluka, comprising 27 villages, and the Harchandpur taluka of seven villages, 
there is now no large proprietor in the parganah. Most of the missing talukas 
were sold for arrears accruing during the famine of 1837-38, and where any one 
could establish a title, he was admitted to possession on paying up his quota of 
the arrears. If any one were unable to pay his share, it was transferred to a 
solvent co-sharer, reserving to the defaulter the right of re-entry if, at any 
future time, he could make good the money required. In this way, 152 of 
the talukadari villages were disposed of, Borne of the Dehgawan villages were 
settled with the village occupants at the last settlement, subject to a talukadari 
allowance of fifteen per cent, on the revenue, to the Kdyatlis of Biirhad4na. 
The tenures are nearly all zanundari. There are only five estates with more 
than fifty co-sharers, eighteen with more than twenty, and twenty-four with 
more than ten. The following statement shows the distribution of the pro- 
prietary body : — 


Caste of proprietor. 

Number of 
sharers. 

Number of ma- 
hals. 

Area in acres. 

Caste. 

Number of 
sharers. 

Number of 
mahals. 

Area in acres. 

Brahman, 

707 

156 

51,978 

Marwari, 

4 

3 

786 

Tfcaknr, 

414 

62 

40,210 

Ahir, 

15 

' 2' 

734 

KAyath, 

S'-’O 

70 

35,730 

Lodha, 

1 

1 

. 114 

Musalman, 

75 

12 

3,036 

Panjabi Jat, ... 

1 

1 

227 

Baniya, 

5 

4 

938 

Others, 

189 

30 

12,932 

BMt, 

59 

3 

682 

Total, 

1,770 

344 

147,367 
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The area held as seer, or home-farm by proprietors, excluding the Bur- 
hadana and Harchandpur talukaddrs, averaged 4-1 acres to each proprietor.. 
The average area held by each proprietor was 83 acres, and the average revenue 
paid by him was Es. 122-2-0. 

The transfers which took place during the currency of Mr. Gubbius’ settle- 
Transfers. jjjgjjj. shown as follows : — 


Period. 


1841-51, 

1852-61, 

1862-71s 

Total, , 


1 

Mortgages. 

Private sale. 

Acres. 

Price per 

Revenue 


Price per 

Revenue 


acre. 

per acre, 


acre. 

per acre. 


Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

416 

2 5 6 

1 3 6 

8,383 

2 9 3 

1 8 3 

3,498 

unkno’i^n 

I 6 8 

1,883 

unknown 

1 6 3 

1,931 

3 7a 

1 2 9 

4,180 

6 4 0 

1 5 9 

395 

unknown 

0 13 9 

4,076 

unknowai 

1 0 2 

1,729 

7 8 11 

1 3 5 

5,847 

9 5 10 

1 9 1 


unknown 

1 12 6 

3 58 

unknown 

1 9 2 

8,019 

• •0 

... 

24,527 

... 



Forced sale. 


Acres. 


15,304 

2,398 

4,738 

1,483 

2,044 

315 


26,282 


Price per 
acre. 


Rs. a. p, 
1 15 9 

uBknown 
4 8 9 

unknown 
7 5 8 

unknown 


Rereime 
per acre. 


Rs. a. p. 
1 6 8 
18 5 
1 1 2 
1 I 4 
I 7 ® 
1 6 2 


These figures show a gradual decrease in transfers as the settlement pro- 
gressed with an increase in price. The prices of grain almost kept pace with 
the rise in the valne of land. The average price of wheat rose from SSJ sers 
for the rupee in the first decade to 21^ sers in the third decade ; similarly the 
price of barley rose from 51i sers to 32^ sers ; of gram from 45i sers to 
29| sers ; of joar from 53| sers to 30j sers ; of bdjra from 52^ sera to 29^ 
sers, and of uncleaned cotton from sers to 8 sers per rupee. These 
figures represent the average of the prices ruling in Phaphund and Auraiya. 
There are 7,635 holdings of tenants with a right of occupancy having an area of 
55,485 acres, giving an average of 7-2 acres to each tenant, for which he paid 
Es. 4-4-6 per acre at settlement. Tenants-at-will occupied 3,333 holdings, com- 
prising 13,905 acres, and giving an average of 4-1 acres to each tenant, for 
which he paid, on an average, Es. 4-4-6 per acre in 1868-69. The average 
rental of the seer land was Es. 3-2-3 per acre on 7,119 acres. Besides thTs, 
3,305 acres were held rent-free by proprietors, 5,063 acres were under groves, 
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and 839 acres under groves paying a rent of Rs. 2-12-3 per acre* That gives 
an average of only Rs. 3-10-5 per acre, while the average rate on 265657 aares^ 
enhanced during the last decade of the settlement, was Es. 4-9-4 per acre, 
against an old rate of Ks. 3-10-2. Events are apparently not influenced by 
caste in this parganah for Brahmans pay, on an average, Es. 4-0-4 per acre ; 
Eajpdts, E.S. 3-11-9; Abks, Es. 3-9-5, and Ghamdrs, Rs. 4-5-5. 

Accordiogto the census of 1872, parganah Phaplitiad contained 523 inhabited 
sites, of which 370 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500; 26 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Phaplmnd with 
6,536. The settlement papers of 1871 show 2G2 villages, distributed amongst 344 
estates, giring an average area to eacli estate of 428*3 acres, and to each village 
of 226 ‘o acres; 39 villages are more or less mtonningledi (JJiethat), The total 
population in 1872 numbered 97,574 souls (43,695 females), giving 422 to the 
square mile or 7 80 to the cultivated square mile. Classiflod according to religion, 
there were 91,755 Plindds, of whom 40,860 were femfdes and 5,819 Musalmans, 



amongst whom 2,830 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 13,656 Brahmans, of whom 5,972 were 
females; 5,501 Eajpiits, including 2,213 females ; 5,597 Baniyas (2,41 1 females); 
whilst the great mass of the populatioe. is incliided in ^41ie other castes ” 
of the census returas, which show a total of 67,001 souls, of whom 30,269 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Kanaiijija (12,975), Gatir, and Sanadh. The chief Raipiit clans are the Ciiauliaii, 
Gaiir, Sikharwar (1,433), Kaolihwalia, Bathor, Parihar, Bhadaiiria, Gahlot, 
Cliaiidel, Bais, Dhakara, Baghubaosi, and Jadon. The Baniyas belong to the 
Barainval (1,990), Agarvval (1,412), Kasarwani, Ajiilliiyabasi, Maheswari, and 
Sanuigi sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the 
Chaniar (13,381), Dhanak (2,451), Gadariya (3,528), Kaliar (2,368), Teli 
(2,027), Dhobi (1,408), Kumiiar (1,410), Hajjam (2,152), Kori (1,023), Lodha 
(8,137), Aliir (11,131), Kay ath (1,715), Lohdr, (1,157), Barhai (1,239), Kurmi 
(2,125), and Kachhi (5,734). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members each also occuiu---Ivhatik, Bharbliunja, Sondr, Darzi, Bari, Mallah, 
Haddaf, Bhat, Kiiakrob, Tamboli, Bairagi, Patwa, Pariya, hTmiiya, Nat, Jat, and 
Mali. The Miisalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,138), Sayyids (463), 
Pathans ( 1 ,924), and Mughals (76). Brahmans, Ahirs, Rajputs, Chamars, Lodhas, 
Eachhis, and Garariyas form the mass of the actual cultivating community, 
and hold 64,757 out of 76,590 acres recorded under cultivation at settlement. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
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age), 269 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,727 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,195 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 21,990 in agricultural operations ; 4,092 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,739 persons returned as labourers 
and 522 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,760 as landholders, 56,535 
as cultivators, and 38,279 as engaged in occupations unconnected with aorieul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 818 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numberino' 
53,879 souls. 

Parganah Phaphund is an old Akbari parganah, to which talukas Sahdr 

History. “ 1856 it 

contained 131,691 acres. In 1857 it received 12 
raahals or estates, from Rawain, comprising 9,102 acres and assessed at 
Rs, 10,809, and 40 mahals from Bela, comprising 23,708 acres and assessed at 
Es. 44,899, and, at the same time, 23 mahals, comprising 18,192 acres and 
assessed at Bs. 31,257, were transferred to the new parganah of Bidhiiaa 
giving a net increase in area of 14,618 acres and in revenue of Rs. 24,451. 

RAhan, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, is distant 11 
miles from Etawa on the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal. The population 
in 1872 numbered 759 sorrls. There is a second-class police-station here. The 
village formerly belonged to Saksena Kayaths of the Kadasya al. One of 
these, by name Balkishan, was in the service of the Lucknow kaw ab and iur 
creased his possessions considerably. His son Duniyapat was obliged to sell the 
family estates in Etawa, and Rahan is now in the possession of Gandharp Singh 
Tiwari. An old temple near the village, and dedicated to Devi Ratnavati, dates 
from the Kayath times and still attracts small assemblies of the devout in Chait 
and Euar. A large jhil near the village stretches to the extent of three or 
four /cos in the rains, but dries up in Phalgun. 

RiTEtT KALAN or Gauj Ruru, a village in parganah Bidhuna, some 30 miles 
east of Etawa, had with the neighbouring hamlets a population of 2,240 souls in 
1872. The ^anj was founded by Khusbal Singh, Raja of Burn, about 130 
years ago, and has a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Grain and cloth 
are sold, and there are several resident mahajans. The was not confiscated 
with tlie other property of the rebel Raja in 1857. 

Sahail, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Et^wa district, on the Et4wa 
and Bidhfina road, is distant about 42 miles east from Etawa. The population 
in 1872 numbered 2,818 souls. There is a second-class police-station here. 
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SaMil was originally in the possession of a colony of Ganr ThakurS; and was 
fonnded by one of tlieir leaders, named Nandram Singhy now represented by 
Harbans Singh, of Sahail. The village is still known as Nandii-ke-Sahailj and 
is said to have been the head of a hdoni or cluster of 52 villages. 

Sahson, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etawa district, situated 
amid the ravines of the Chambal river, is distant about 22 miles south-east from 
Etawa, The population in 1872 was 1,268. There is a second-class police- 
station here. There is no bazar nor trade. Sahson was founded some 300 
years ago by a Thakur colony and belonged to the Raja of Ohakarnagar up to 
1857. It was then confiscated, and is now under the Court of Wards as part of 
the estate of Kunwar Zabar Singh of the Partabner family. 

Sandaus is a small village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, which 
had a population of only 995 souls in 1872. Sandaus is 29 miles south of 
Etawa as the crow flies, but from the nature of the intervening country it is 
exceedingly difficult of access, being separated from the sudder station by the 
three rivers Jumna, Chambal, and Kiiari or Kunwari, with their intricate net- 
work of ravines. The villas^e lies amonorst the ravines one mile to the south of 
the Kuari. This tract of country formerly belonged to the Raja of Rampur, 
and was ceded to the British Government about the year 1809. It was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili, but this was removed in 1894 samhat. Sandaus was 
formerly noted as one of the principal haunts of the Phansigar tliags, who 
have now however been entirely expelled. Gubbins, in his report on the settle- 
ment of Etawa, states that the resources of the zaminclars about Sandaus had 
been greatly straitened by the expulsion of the thags. It was in a village 
named Marnai in the Gwaliar territory, about two miles west of Sandaus, that 
Lieutenant Maunseil was killed in 1811, when in pursuit of the thags in 
paiiy with the Collector, Mr. JBalhed. The assassins were caught and punished, 
and a fine pulcica well was built in Sandaus with the money given as a reward 
for the information which led to their apj)rehension. The village now belongs 
to a brotherhood of Kachhwaha Thakiirs. It gave its name to a parganah in 
Akbar’s reign which was sometimes known as Paribara : some account of its 
early fiscal and general history is given under the district notice. 

Sandaus or Parihdra, a former taluka of the Etawa district, now included 
ill parganah Auraiya, comprises the tract to the south of the Chambal, and 
between it and the Sind, which is bounded on the west by taluka Sahson and is 
traversed by the Kuari river. The Kuari unites with the Sind between Bi« 
thauli and Ohuraila. Sandaus and Bhareh, at the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Chambal (see Bhabeh), were assessed together in 1873 as trans-Jumna 
Auraiya. 

SabAi Ekdil, a village formerly giving its name to a mahdl, is situated in 
parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, at a distance of about six miles to the 
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east of tlie civil-atation. The population, in 1872^ numbered 2,731 soiils^ chiefly 
Kayatlis, Brahmans, and Mahajans, The site lies on the Kalpi and Etawa road and 
is said to have been first settled by Saksena Kayaths, and to have formerly borne the 
name of Sarai Eiipa, after a Kayath named Bupa. In 1042H. (1632A.D.), a 
eunuch named Ekdil Khan built a new sarai and mosque, and the place was 
thenceforth called after his name, A market for the sale of cattle and countrv 
produce is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Etawa and Kalpi road forms 
the principal bazar, which is drained and metalled throughout and has two 
fine stone gateways through wliicli the road runs. The inhabitants of the 
place bear a bad character for thieving and turbulence, and extra police were 
at one time imposed on them. About a mile to the east of the town, on the 
south of the road, is a very fine or masonry well, said to have been con- 
structed in former times by a Ban jar a, a caste to which, curiously enough, 
the construction of many works of public utility is attributed by popular 
humour. 

SARii Mahj^jana'n, a village in parganah Bidhiina, is situated about 26 miles 
east from Etawa. The population, in 1872, numbered only 803 souls. It 
is a mere hamlet of Ruru Kluird, one of the villages belonging to the Ruru 
Raja, which was confiscated for his rebellion in 1857 and was given in reward 
to Lala Laik Singh of Harehandpur. The Sarai was founded by Maliajans 
■some 150 years ago, and Maliajans still form the more important portion of the 
inhabitants. 

SARii ShI'shgarXn, a village in the extreme west of parganah Bidhiina, is 
distant about 20 miles north-east from Etawa. The population in, 1872 numbered 
1,349 souls. Tradition assigns its origin to Raja Jaichandra of Kanauj, who i 

used it as a halting-place between Kanauj and Etaw’-a. It was ■afterwards oecupied 
by a Musalman colony of workers in glass fsAzy/gamwj, v;bo niamifactiire i 

chmHs^ or glass bangles, which are exported to a considerable extent. There 
is a market on Mondays and Fridays, at which grain, cloth, and bangle's are sold. I 

The proprietary right to tlie village formerly belonged to the Saharan Brahmans 
ol Manikpur Bisa, but it has lately been purchased from them by a Chaube of 
Niwari, in parganah Derapiir of the Cawnpore district. J 

Umeek, a village in parganah Bidhiina of the Etawa district , is distant, 26 ; 

miles from the civil-station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,107 souls, ; 

chiefly Marwaris, Mahijaiis, and Baniyas. The Marwaris are well to do, and | 

carry on a great business in money-lending in all the surrounding country. I 

The place is said to derive its name from Amrao Singh, a Dhakara TbMmr, >! 

who drove out the Meos, the original inhabitants. The houses are for the most | 

part of brick. There is a shrine of Burhadana, a deity to w^hom, within the ' 

memory of people now living, a buffalo used to be sacrificed whenever the raine \ 

failed, with, it is said, an invariably satisfactory result. | 
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•Use AH AS, a village in pargauak Bharthna of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the Bharthna road, about 22 miles north-east of Etawa. The population of Nagla 
Usrahar in 1872 was 38, and of the village of Mohri, with which it is connected, 
was 705. There is a second-class police-station here. The name is said to be 
derived from ‘ usar’ and ‘ hdr,' or the Ur or outlying fields in the plain. There is 
a bazar on Mondays and Fridays, at which some trade in cattle and grain is 
carried on. The market is held in an enclosed space, and both it and the police- 
station are in Mohri, to which Nagla Usrahar formerly belonged. The bazar 
founded by one Ohaudhri Udhar Singh some 150 years ago. 
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Mainpuri, a district^ of the Agra division, is bounded on the north by the 
district on the east by the Fariikhabad district; on the south by the 
litawa district, and on the west by the districts of Agra and Muttra. The 
district lies between north latitude 26°-52'^-30^' to and east longi- 

tude 78®-27'“45''^ to 79°-28'’-30^'5 with an area, in 1874, of 1,086,253 acres, or 
1,697*27 square miles^ and a population, in 1872, numbering 765,783 souls, of 

3- The materials for this notice are chiefly Mr. McConaghey^s parganah reports ,* Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton’s report on. parganah Bliongaon ; the joint report of those officers on the settlement 
of the district; reporte by Mr. A. O. Hume, C.S. ; notes by Mr. J. L. Denniston, C.S, ; reports by 
Messrs. Gubbins, Edmonstone, Dick, Robinson, Unwin, and Eaikes of the Civil Service, and genor« 
ally the records of the Board of Revenue. ^ The area in 3848, excluding the Eta parga- 

nahs (302,899 acres), comprised 982,846 acres or 135*7 square miles ; in 1853 there were, exclud- 
ing the same parganahs (311,935 acres), 981,011 acres, or 1,532*8 squares miles; m 18G5 there were 
1,066,534 acres, or 1,666*45 square miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,691 square miles. The 
figures of the recent revision of settlement have been followed all through the present notice 
where not otherwise speciflecL, 
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whom 72456'6S were 'Hindus, 40,965 were Mnsalmaos, and 155 were* 'Chris- 
giving 452 persons to the square mile. The average length of the dis- 
trict is about 56 miles and the breadth ranges from about 42 miles to 18 miles, 
the average being about S3 miles. Of the total area, 608,526 acres, or 56 per 
cent., are cultivated and 128,691 acres (including 18,818 acres under groves), 
11'9 or per cent., are eulturable. 

The district is divided into eleven parganahs, grouped under five tahsils, 

for the purposes of the revenue administration. The 

Aammistrative divisions. . . . 

following statement gives the statistics of area, popula- 
tion, revenue and police jurisdiction of each fiscal sub-di vision : — 

Administrative sub-divisions. 


Includes 


Present 

tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Entered 
,n the Ain-i- 
Akbari in 

Num- 

ber 

of vil- 
lages 
ill 

1S74. 

1 

Land 

revenue 

ill 

1874-75. 

Area 
in acres 
in 

1874. ' 

Popnla- 

tion 

in 

1872. 

In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 





Es. 




{ 

1. Mainpuri,,.. 

Bhongaon, 

83 

93,070 

108,010 

83,413 

Mainpuri Eat- 



Sauj. 





bhanpiir. 

I- . J 

2. Ghiror, ... 

Bapri, 

81 

91,840 

96,840 

59,461 

Aiiiichha, GM-' 

Mainpuri. 1 







ror, Dannaliar. 


3. KurHoli, ... 

Kuraoli, 

91 

41,770 

48,947 

33,961 

Kuraoli, Sharif- 

1 







pur. 


4. Bhongaon, .. 

Bhongaon, . . 

237 

1,79,730 

177,027 

118,920 

Bhongaon, Sul- 

i 







taiigaiij, Kus- 

II. 3 







ixuira. 


5. Be war. 

EIrwar, 

65 

24,863 

28,029 

18,040 

Beivar. 


6. KishniNabi- 

Bhongaon, ... 

87 

77,730 

72,870 

48,557 

Kishni, N a h i~ 

\ 

ganj. 






gaiij. 


7. AlipiirPatti, 

.Patti Alipur, 

2G 

21,890 

1 19..558 

15,236 


III. f 

8. .Karhal, ... 

Ktawa, 

86 

84,710 

82.633-1 

46,257 

Karlial, Karra. 

Karhal. i 

9. Barnahal,... 

Etawa, 

107 

99,310 

59,310 

42,593 

Barnahal. 

IV. > 








■Shikoha- C 

10. Shikohabad, 

Bapri, 

296 

2,78,300^ 

187,588 

143 869 

Shikohabad, 

bad. 3 







S a r s a g a n j, 








Araon, Harha, 








Ilkhreiid, Pon- 

V. ^ 







clilia. 

Mustafa- > 

11. Mustafabad, 

Eapri, 

272 

2,92,980 

205,441 

155,476^ 

Jasruim., Phar- 

bad. j 







ha., Eka. 


Total, ... 


1,433 

12,76,193 

10,86,253 

765,783; 



As 'will be showm hereafter,, in the. pre-Miisalman period ..Mainpuri formed a 

portion of the kingdom of Kan an j, and from the con- 

Admiiiistrative changes. • f h, - - i ^ w 

quest until the reign oi Akbar was aivideu oetweeii 

Eapri and Bhuiganw, or Bhongaon. From the Am-i-AJchari-wz learn that the 

^ The details show 1 Europeans, 7 Americans, 3 Eurasians, and 85 Native Christians?, or 221 
in all, giving a dil!ereaafi of C9 unsccount d for ; the crror is apparentlj in the excessive num- 
ber ,:Ot:Eur,op^ans. ' ' ' 
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clisirict lay in sirkdrs Kananj and Agra, belonging to stibah Agra. Edpri wl& 
the wild tracts of Chandwar and Hatkdnt in the Agra district belonged to 
clast 6 r Biana and Etdwa to dastur Eta wa, both of which belonged to sirkdr 
Agra. Alipnr Patti, Blrwar or Eewar Sonj or Sanj, and Bhongaon formed 
portions of dastur Bhongaon, and Kuraoli formed part of dastur Sakit in the 
Ivanauj sirkar. In 1801, Mainpuri became the head-qnarters of the great 
district of Etawa and continued to remain the seat of the chief revenue autho* 
rity until Eta and Etawa were completely separated from it. Parganahs 
Bewar and Kuraoli came by cession from the Farukhabad Kawab and the 
remainder of the district from the Oiidh ISTawab. A military station was 
established at Shikohabad and a Joint Magistrate was stationed at EtAwa. 
borne account of the changes that then took place has been given under the 
Et4wa district. The revenue jurisdiction of the entire district in 1803 was 
entrusted to a Collector residing at Mainpuri, who had ten tahsils under 
him Shikohabad or Rapri, including parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and 
(jhiror; Haziir tahsil, including Bhongaon, Saiij, Kishni, and taluka Manchhanai 
Sakit, including Sonhar, Sakif, Sirhpura, SahfWar, Karsaiia, and Amanpur 5 
K&sganj, including Sonm and Kasganj ; Etawa, comprising Bibamau^ 
Auraiya, Sandaus, Barhpura, and Talgram. Saiij w’’as subsequently transferred 
to Fanikhabad. Gradually lesser areas were divided off and placed under 
separate sub-collectors. Earl}" in 1810, Sauj was transferred to Eta^va 
from Farukhabad. In 1815, Mr. Valpy received charge of Shikohabad tahsil, 
including Muhammad pur-Labhaua and Behli-Jakhan, and in 1817 KurAoli 
was received from Farukhabad. In 1837, the Mainpuri juiisdiction was res=^ 
tricted to Sahawar-Karsana, Eta-Saldt, Sirhpura, Euidoli, Shikohabad, Mas- 
tafabad, Ghiror, Sauj, Karhal, Kishni-Nablganj, Bhongaon, Alipur-Patti, and 
Manchhaiia. In 1824, the old parganah of Eapri w’as dismembered and 
divided into kismat subscqueiitly known as parganah Shikohabad ; 

kismat duam^ ’ afterwards called parganah Mustafabad and parganah Ghiror. 
From the earliest times, Rapid has been intimately connected wdth the neighbour*- 
ing parganah of Chandwar. The physical features of both tracts are the same, 
the people were the same and were equally noted for their turbulence and their 
bravery, and with the aid of the Bhadauriya colony of Hatk4nt w^ere able to 
bid defiance to the most powerful governors, being always sure of a safe retreat 
amid the rugged raviny country along the Jumna and the Chambal. Indeed,, 
it may fairly be said that now, for the first time in the world^s history, has the 
long arm of the law been able to penetrate these fastnesses. For these reasom 
the boundaries betw^een Rapri and Chandw^ar were al'ways uncertain and 
depended much on the wishes of the individual for the time being in possession. 
Parganah Rapri, at the cession, included much of Chandwar, and it would be 
almost impossible to state distinctly what portions of theparganah then belonged 
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to Chandwar and wliat portions slionld be included in E4pri proper. Maio- 
puri belonged to Manclihaiia^ ^^bicb itself was formed out of Bhongaoii. 
Eishni-Nabiganj also formed a part of the same parganali. Bewar was 
reeeiTed from Farukliabad in 1840. To the south of Sapri was parganah 
Haveli Etawa, from which a great part of parganah Eibaman^ made up of 
tappas Dehli and Jakhan, was formed. Bibamau was again broken up and dis- 
tributed between Barnahal^ Etawa^ and Shikohabadj and Karhal^ also a tappa 
of Etawa, was constituted a separate parganah. In 1850-5 1 parganah Bhongaon 
and taluka Manchliana were united under the name Bhongaon-Manchhana. 
In 1861, parganah Sauj was broken up and divided between Karhal and Main- 
puri, which for a time were known as Mainpuri Mai Sanj Shimali and Karhal 
Mai Sauj Janiibi. Since then the changes that have occurred have been chiefly 
internal between parganah and parganah within the district. ^ The Judge of 
Mainpuri has civil and criminal appellate jurisdiction all over the district. 
The Subordinate Judge and the Munsif of Mainpuri and the Munsif of Shikoli- 
abad divide the original civil jurisdiction between them. There were nine 
magisterial courts in 1860-61 and 12 in 1870-71, exclusive of the courts of the 
canal officers. In 1860-61, there were 13 civil and revenue courts, including 
those of tahsildirs empowered to hear rent suits, and in 1870-71 there were 12. 
There were five covenanted civil officers at wmrk in 1860-61 and four in 1 870-71, 
In 1875, the district staff comprised a covenanted Civil Judge, a Native Sub-r 
ordinate- Judge, and two Munsifs; a covenanted Magistrate-Collector, Joint- 
Magistrate, and two Assistant-Collectors ; a Native Deputy-Collector ; five 
tahsildars invested wdth judicial powers: a District Superintendent of Police; a 
Civil Surgeon ; an Assistant Opium Agent, and a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
There was one Honorary Magistrate, Raja Lachhman Singh. 

The country throughout presents an almost level appearance without any 
^ X considerable elevations and wdth very few inequalities. 

Piiysical features. t t i i i ^ - 

indeed, the only exceptions to the general level are the 
sand-ridges to the w^est of the district, the sandy undulations in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kali and the Isan, and the ravines along the Jumna to the south- 
west. The sancl-ridges run in a long, low line, about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, through parganahs Shikohahad and Mustafabad. The Jumna ravines 
are about tw^o miles in breadth and are almost completely unculturable. This 
plain is skirted on the north-east by the K5.1i Nadi and on the south-west by 
the Jumna. Both these rivers have a course to the south-east, and between 
them and in almost parallel courses run the four lesser streams— the Isan, the 
Arind, the Sengar, and the Sarsa. The course of these streams is also to the 
south-east, and shows that there is a gradual slope from north-west to south- 
east. Taking the district from north to south, the average fall of the rivers, 
excluding the Jumna, is 1*5 feet per mile, and the average slope of the surface 
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of the coimiry is 1*2 feet per mile. A line of levels takeii across the district 

from the Jumna to the Kali shows that the water-sheds of the streams running 
through it at the point of intersection are almost exactly the same height above 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the district is only 139 feet above' 
the lowest. The following statement, compiled from the records of the Great- 
Trigonometrical Survey, shows the ascertained levels above the sea at Karachi 
Heights. survey line in this district. The top of the 

oOth milestone from Agra on the Agra and Oawnpore 
road shows 537-06 feet; of the 31st, shows 535-38 feet, and of the 32nd, shows 
534-08 feet. The level of the rails of the down line opposite the railway 
chainage 50-0 is 538-35 feet, and the platform crossing above is 542-06 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Great Trigonometrical Survey bench-mark is 
imbedded two paces east of steps leading to the east end of the railway 
platform, close to the water-tank, and two paces inward from the ash-pit and 
shows 538-78 feet. The level oftlie rails opposite the junction of theAligarh 
and Etdwa railway divisions is 538-84 feet. The following heights are taken- 
along the Grand Trunk road to Oawnpore : — ; 

Top of iiiile-”atDiie 40tli ... 528*02 I Top of centre of west Darfiijet wal] 


526‘58 

525- 23 

526- 24 


Top of centre of nortli-west para- 
pet wall at Ghiror oyer canal, 
Bench-mark at south-east corner 
of Ghiror canal chauki, 

Top of canal milestone, 57th from 
JNanu, 

Ditto 56th ditto, 

Ditto 65th ditto, 

Ditto 54th ditto, 

Ditto 53rd ditto, 

Tiinth of milestone, 52nd ditto, 
G. T. Koad from Agm, 54th top of 
stone, ■ 

Ditto 65th ditto, 

Ditto 58th ditto, 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 
of bridge over canal at Danna- 
har* ... 


Top of centre of west parapet wall 
of bridge at 80-Slst mile, 

Plinth of milestone on Oawnpore 
branch canal on the 58th mile 

from Naan,.., ... 

Ditto 60th ditto’ 

Ditto 63rd ditto' 

Top of centre of west parapet of 

Singhpur bridge, 

Bench-mark opposite enimnce to 

Mainpuri jail, 

Stone bench-mark imbedded four 
feet from south-east corner of the 
canal chauki at Singh pur,... 

Plinth of milestone 66th from 

Naou, 

Ditto 68th ditto, 

Top of mile-stone 7oth ditto, 

Ditto 72nd ditto. ' 


72nd ditto. 


Plinth of mile-stone 74th ditto, 

528*52 Ditto 75th ditto, 

5' 9-2? Ditto 79th ditto, 

530*55 Ditto 'SOth ditto, 

531 Ditto 81st ditto, 

534-1! Ditto 83rd ditto, 

534*42 Ditto 84th ditto. 

Top of milestone 85th ditto, 

596-48 Plinth of milestone 87th ditto, 

524-82 Top of centre of west parapet wail 

521-85 of bridge at Kasriida, 

Ditto of bridge at Ramnagar, ... 
Mark two paces from south-east 
531*71 corner of Ramnagar chauki, 


The J amm flows along the south-western boundary of the district and separ- 
Hjdrography. Jumna. parganah SMkohabad fro^ Bah Pana- 


hat of the Agra district. The course is south-east and 


is vefy winding. The banks, in places^ rise abruptly from the water^s edge to a 
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heigh tof eighty to one hundred feet, and leave, at their base, barely room for 
a narrow broken footway; and, again, in other places, they rise gradually upwards 
and leave room for fertile expanses of alluvial land to the extent of half a mile 
or more, known as hachdr^ and occasional beds of sand. From the top of the 
bank, the ravines or behar stretch inland from a quarter of a mile to two miles 
in breadth. They are almost entirely devoid of cultivation, but afford good 
pasturage to cattle, which are kept in gTeat numbers by the lawless and turbu- 
lent tribe of Phatak Ahirs, who settled here some centuries ago. In addition to 
the hach&r there is a belt of fertile alluvial land, known as hhagnaj which winds 
through the ravines bordering on Ponchha, OiAivar, and Orawar Mandua. It 
formed a portion of the old bed of the Jumna and joins the existing bed at both 
ends. It is about the same breadth as the new bed ^Yith its kacMr^ and is simi- 
larly bounded by precipitous ravines. iSome years ago a boat, in fair preserva- 
tion, was found imbedded in this bhagna, at a considerable depth below the 
surface. There is little loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion along 
the Jumna in this district. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, nor is any 
needed for the kacMv land subject to yearly inundation. Here, as soon as 
the water recedes and the proper season has arrived, the plough is run through 



the land and the seed is sown without the labour of irrigation or preliminary 
cultivation so needed elsewhere. The crops produced are equal in quantity, 
quality, and weight to the best grown elsewhere. The river is nowhere fordable 
even in the cold and dry seasons. There are ferries at Narangi Bah, Orawar 
Mandua, Kaurari, Kachhpura, Barabagh, and Harha. The 2la^ igation is impeded 
somewhat in the rains by the existence of eddies near Narangi Bah, Orawar, 
Muhammadpur, and Badaura. Kunkur reefs appear in the bed of the river near 
Kurari, and though partially cleared, it requires some skill and caution to 
avoid them. Sand-banks, too, in the dry season, form hindrances to the boats 
passing, which, how^ever, can easily be surmounted. There is little navigation 
connected with this district on the Jumna, and there are no marts or depots 
for trade on its bank here. 

The Kali Nadi flows along the north-eastern boundary of the district, 
Mi Nadi. separating parganahs Ktinioli, Mainpuri, and Alipiir 

Patti from parganahs Barna and Azanmagar of the 
Eta district and parganahs Bhongaon, Bewar, and a part of Kishni Nabiganj 
from parganah Shamsabad of the Parukhabad district. It is a narrow stream, 
and though fordable only at certain places during the spring and summer 
months, it is not navigable, but might easily be rendered so for boats of light 
burden, Thera is a bridge at Madannur. on tbft FflTnlrllfl.Kfld rAnrI inaf. 
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of Yarjing breadth^ confined on both sides by high sand bluffs which rise 
abraptly out of it. The bed sometimes shifts, and though it often preserves a 
middle course between these sand-ridges, it nsnally keeps close to one of them, 
throwing the whole of the kliddir land to the other side. This alluvial land 
often extends to half a mile, and, owing to the height of the banks, was not, 
formerly, subject to annual inundations except near Jamlapiir, to the north of 
parganali Kurdoli. Of late years, however, considerable flooding has taken 
place from the use of the river as a canal escape. The IJiddir of the Kali 
is fairly good and is only occasionally broken in upon by a projection from 
the sandy slopes which form the banks. Above the kJiddir, the high land 
continues for a mile or two marked by inequalities of the surface and form- 
ing a physical feature easily recognizable. It then merges in the level up- 
lands intervening between the Kali and the Isan. The steep character of the 
banks in many places precludes the possibility of any benefit being derived 
from the river, either as a depositor of alluvial soil or as a source of irrigation, 
during its course through Kuraoli. Further south the khddir becomes more 
uniform, and here, from its inherent moisture, requires little irrigation. In 
Bewar, water is only needed for sugar-cane, and in seasons of unusual drought 
for wheat and the like. It is in these dry seasons that the khddir is most 
productive; when the rain-fall is excessive, the soil becomes water-logged, rek 
appears on the surface, and the seed germinates badly. In 1868-69, a year of 
drought and famine, the rahi crops in the kliddir were most luxuriant, and in 
1870, a year of unusual rain, they were blighted and poor. Water is found 
close to the surface, often at a depth of only a few inches, and where wells 
are needed, they can easily be dug in a good firm soil. In the portion of the 
khddir immediately bordering on the river irrigation is not needed at all, so 
that in no case is there any necessity for using the w^ater of the river itself. 

Next to the K41i comes the Isan, which is here a considerable stream, 

nowhere fordable in the rains. During the hot and 
Isan iNaai. _ . ^ 

cold seasons the stream is small, and in years of un- 
usual drought it dries up altogether. It is bridged on the Ghiror and Kuraoli 
road at Madhan, on the Etawa and Farukhabad road at Kusmara, and twice 
near the civil-station. The Isan rises in the Aligarh district,^ and during 
its course through this district to its junction with the Kaknadiya near Qop&l- 
pur, about three miles north-west of Mainpuri, it runs through loam and usar 
soil. Here it has a comparatively shallow bed and often overflows the neigh*^ 
bouring lands in time of flood, and has a considerable expanse of low-lying 
alluvial land of tolerably good character along its banks. The water in the 
river here is too shallow during the dry season and too uncertain in its character 
to admit of its being used for irrigation. Beyond Gopdlpur, the character of 

^ Gaaetteer, II , 356. 
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the river itself and the aspect of the country bordering on it change completely. 
The bed is deeper, the banks are more steep, the current is stronger, and the 
area of inundation is considerably confined. Instead of high banks of 
white and undulating sand appear, and the soil for a long distance on either 
side is light and mixed with sand. Not only is the area of alluvial land very 
much smaller, but the deposit left by the river is more mixed with sand and 
is less valuable ; except near Mainpuri and some large villages, where it is 
made use of for growing melons and other hot-weather vegetables. There are 
a few places where the Isan spreads out for several hundred yards, and a few, 
where deep pools exist all the year round. In the rains, in favourable seasons, 
fords exist ; but, as a rule, bambu rafts, supported on earthen vessels, are used 
for crossing passengers. From Mainpuri downwards a good deal of irrigation 
takes place on both sides, although the sandy ridges along its banks, in many 
cases, prove an insurmountable obstacle. 

The Rind or Arind also rises^ in the Aligarh district and enters this dis- 
■ . , , . • tricttothe north of parganah Mustafabad, between 

Bind or Armd. i / -i i ^ 

the Etawa and Cawnpore branches of the Ganges 

GanaL It flows in a very sinuous course through the centre of the district 
from the extreme north-west corner to the extreme south-east corner. In 
seasons of ordinary , rain-fall it dries up after the rains, and, very often, 
throughout the first half of its course in this district, its bed is cultivated. 
%?ithrabi crops. Of late years, its use, as a canal escape, has compelled 
the cultivators to abandon this practice, in a great measure, but the 
benefit which the adjoining lands derire from the water more than 
compensates for the small area thus rendered unfit for cultivation. The 
Rind is said to be fordable everywhere in the rains, but in times of very 
high flood it can only be crossed at certain places. The Rind differs in 
many respects from the Kali and the Jsan. Its course is singularly 
winding and follows every slight depression in the surface of the country, 
so that it frequently flows in a direction opposite to its general course! 
In the Ghiror parganah, for instance, it was found by actual measurement 
that its course was very close upon three times as long as a straio-ht line 
between the two extreme points. The consequence of this is, that the^tream 
is a sluggish one, the bed also is shallow and little below the level of the ad- 
joining country, so that in time of flood the Rind overflows and forms a brlad 
sheet of slowly moving water which, on subsiding, fertilises the country over 
which it has passed with a rich deposit of loam. In this respect it differs con- 
siderably from the Isan. Moreover, the country traversed by the Rind is sin- 
gularly free from the presence of sand in the soil, which consists chiefly of 
wr, loam, and clay. Close , to the boundary of the district, in pargaHah 

^ Gazetteer, II., 365. 
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Kislmi-Nabiganj, the bed of the Rind becomes deeper and straighter, its current 
more rapid, its deposit less fertile, and the area inundated during the rains is 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of the sand-hills and ravines 
which are found further on in the Etawa district. 

The Sengar, too, rises in the Aligarh district^ and enters this district on its north- 
Sengar Nadi western frontier, in parganah Mnstafabad. It drains 

the whole of the extensive water-shed lying between the 
Rind and the Sarsa, and is never dry except in seasons of deficient rain-fall. Its 
volume, of late years, has been considerably increased by its use as a canal escape. 
In the upper portion of its course it comprises two branches, the Sengar 
proper and the Senhar or ‘ second Sengar.’ These unite at Kheriya on the 
confines of parganah Mustafabad and up to their point of junction resemble the 
Rind, in the goodness of the alluvial land lying in their bed and in the oharao 
ter of the soils through w'hich they pass : but beyond their confluence poor 
soil and sand-ridges begin to appear along the banks, the stream increases in 
rapidity, its bed becomes deeper, and small ravines shoot out at right angles to 
it, which, farther on, in the Etawa district, almost rival those of the Jumna in 
depth and grandeur. Both branches, in several places, stretch out into wide 
expanses, such as those of Pilakhtar Path and Dundi on the Sengar proper 
and Deohli on the Senhar ; Kheriya Masdhar and Tdkba in parganah Shikob- 
abad,and Bhainsi, Dalupur, and Maramai in parganah Barnabal. In the rains 
there are numerous fords, the principal of which are Pilakhtar, Rudrpnr, 
Mustafabad, Dundi, Khudadadpur, Darapur, Milauli, Jasrana, and Bajhera on 
, the Sengar proper, and at Deohli, Nizampur, Bildspnr, and Atarra on the second 
Sengar, all of which are in parganah Mustafabad. Further down are Kanak-< 
pur, Khizrpur, and Halpnra. Asa source of irrigation, the Sengar is more un- 
important still than the other rivers ui the lower part of its course. In the 
upper portion, too, the smallness of the supply practically precludes its use for 
irrigation purposes. 

The Sarsa separates from the Sengar near Dmargarh, in parganah Jalesar 
Sarsa Nadi. district, and flowing through parganahs 

Jalesar and Eirozabad, enters the Mainpuri distriot at 

the south-west corner of parganah Shikohabad, close to its chief towm. The 
drainage area in this district is restricted, and it runs through an almost con- 
tinuously cultivated tract characterised by a light soil of sand and loam. There 
is little Msar along its banks, and sandy ridges are only met with near Shikoh- 
abad. The stream is almost perennial, though, in the dry season, water barely 
sufficient for the low-lying lands along its banks is found. The banks are well- 
defined and the alluvial land is more extensive and more fertile than that along 
the Sengar. The soil is naturally excellent and moist and hardly requires any 
^ Gazetteer; II., 355, Its former name was Besintl or Biyah. 
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irrigation in ordinary yearSj when it produces luxuriant rain crops. There are 
bridges on each of the roads pleading to the railway-stations of Bhaddn and 
Shikohabad, andj even in the rains, it is fordable at Sakhni, Bauain, Banipura, 
Baltigarh, Bajhera Khurd, &o. The water is seldom or never used to irrigate 
the uplands, partly on account of the scanty and uncertain supply and partly 
from the considerable difference in level which generally exists. Its influence 
in this direction is therefore almost altogether confined to the alluvial land 
along its banks. 

Amongst the minor streams, the Aganga is a small and unimportant drain- 
age line, which takes its rise in a tank near the town of 
Shikohabad, runs through parganahs Shikohabad and 
Barn 4 hal, and falls into the Sengar a few hundred yards within the Etawa dis- 
trict For the first half of its length it is merely the connecting link between 
a line of marshes, and it is often difficult to trace its course ; but, towards its 
junction with the Sengar, its bed is deep and well defined and sand-ridges and 
even ravines are partially developed along its banks. It contains no water in 
the dry season, but its bed has a fair proportion of alluvial land except towards 
the Sengar, where the tafdi gives place to sand and bare, barren soil. A large 
portion of the bed is under cultivation during the rainy season. The Eakniya 
or Kaknadiya, a tributary of the Isan, which it strongly resembles in every res- 
pect, rises in parganab Sakit of the Eta district, and, after a somewhat 
winding course, through parganahs Kuraoli and Mainpuri, joins the Isan 
near Qopalpiir, a short distance north-west of the town of Mainpuri. The 
Easemar Nala conveys the drainage from the Basemar jbil on the Mainpuri 
and Kurdoli road into the Kaknadiya. The Nadiya forms the largest and 
most important of the channels which convey the excessive rain-fall into the 
Jumna. It rises rapidly during the rains and as suddenly ceases with the 
rain-fall that caused it. The Puraha and Ahneya, tributaries of the Rind, rise 
in the marshes of parganah Karhal. The length of the Ahneya, from its head 
to its junction with the Kind, is fifty miles. It rises in an extensive series of 
depressions to the east of the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal and receives 
the drainage from the Bansak, Sarh, Blianti, and Rurna jhils. The Puraha or 
Phtira rises in the vicinity of Sauj, to the south-east of parganah Kishni, and 
is fed by the jbils of Sauj, Kondar, Deokali, Timrakh, and Haher. The super- 
ficial area of land included between the two rivers is estimated at 450 square 
miles, Neither of these streams have, in this district, well-defined beds, but 
further on, in Etaw^a, they attain to the dignity of rivers with the khddirs and 
ravines so characteristic of the Duab rivers. The Ujhiani nala, in the same 
parganah, becomes a tributary of the Sengar and carries off the superfliuous 
moisture from the marshes to the south-west. Alt these streams and drainage 
lines are devoid of water during the dry season, and during the rains they 
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■•offer no impediments to communication. As already notedj the only navigable 

river is tbe Jumna, and with the exception of a small quantity of cotton for 

K 4 Ipi and Mirzapnr, there is no river-trade carried on in this district. About 

two hundred men, chiefly Kahars, practise fishing as an addition to their means 

of livelihood. It is said, with what reason I do not know, that the Kali could 

he utilised as a water-power for corn*miIls, but with the rail and the canal so 

near, the works necessary could hardly prove remunerative. 

The following statement shows the character of each river where it is crossed 

. by the principal roads. All the minor rivers are 

Character of the rivers. * ^ i 

bridged except the Sengar, on the Mainpuri and Sarsa- 

ganj unmetalled road, and the Sarsa, on the Sarsaganj and Batesar unmetalled 

road.^ 


Road. 

1 

River. 

•cl 

c3 . 
p u 

Measubement of eiveb ih 

TIME OF 

> 

,£3 on 
te OQ 

Flood, 

Rains gene- 
rally. 

Dry season. 


m 

« u 

o 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

Width; Depth 
(feet.)|(feet.) 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

Falehgarli to Gwaliar, 

... 

Isan ... 

.SI 

500 

12 

140 8 

25 

2 

Ditto, 


Rind, .. 

33 

500 

12 

150 10 

25 

2. 

Ghiror to KuraoH, ... 


Isan, ... 

12 

350 

9 

100 6 

... 

... 

Agra to Bhongaon, ... 


Sarsa, ... 

.36 

1,600 

9 

200 4 

24 

3 

Ditto, 


Sengar, 

48 

700 

7 

200 4 

30 

2 

Ditto, ... 


Rind, ... 

67 

760 

9 

150 4 

40 

2‘5 

Ditto, 


Isan, ... 

70 

1,300 

14 

400 6 

45 

2*5 

Eta to Shikobabad, ... 


Sengar, 

10 

1,200 

6 

200 3 

35 

1*5 

Ditto, 


iiind, ... 

17 

1,000 

9 

200 4 

50 

3 

Railway Station to Sliikobabad, 

Sarsa, ... 

1 

300 

9 

SOO 5 

24' 

2 

Mainpuri to Sarsaganj, 

... 

Sengsir, 

1 

1,000 

6 

,300 3 

30 

2 

Sarsaganj to Batesar, 

... 

Sarsa, ... 

... 

300 

7 

160 6 

X 

25 

2' 


The great natural soil-divisions, here as elsewhere in the middle dudb, are 
mattiydr or clay, hkdr or sand, or loam, and 

piliya or light loam. The principal constituents of 
these' soils are silica and alumina. Carbonate of lime, magnesia, oxide of iron 
and various salts also occur, but the silica and alumina are the most important, 
and according to the proportion in which they are found is the class of Boil 
determined. Thus contains much alumina and little silica while 

contains much silieaand little alu Mattwdr 

Natural soils. . ^ » ' 

IS a stiff, hard, unyielding, and often sour, clay and 01 a 

dark colour. The surface shrinks and cracks in dry weather into a net-work of 

fissures, but as soon as rain falls the inner side of these fissures swell out and close 

up, the suTface thus becoming a mass of sti^^ clay. This soil is usually found 

near jhfls and wherever water collects. The settlement Officers explain the ■ 

■ ^' Froro the District Rsgiu eer. 
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iocalizatioE •‘fd-TO-toritlie fact -tliat. the alumina .of the siirroimding 

■slopes^ being ■ soluble, had been gTa.dually. transported by the action of water 
and deposited in and around" the bods .of ^the jhils -and the, shallow alluvial 
basins of the streams. Consequently, .the slopes themselves, thus deprived 

of • the '.greater part of their alumiiia, . are always 
Mattiydr, ^ i i 

^ lighter in soil than the uplands beyond, and are 

soinetimes altogether barren- ; while the mattiydr below becomes stiffer as it 

■ approaches the centre of the basin of deposit, . The chief qualities oi m&ttiy dr 

a re ** ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ 

(1.) The extreme minuteness and powerful adhesiveness of its particles 
giving it compactness and tenacity. 

(2.) Its strong chemical alEaity to, and its great capacity for, the absorb- 
tion of w^ater enabling it to hold more than twice its owm weight of mois- 
ture. 

(3.) The slowness with which it absorbs, the tenacity with which it retains 
and its tardiness in imparting moisture ; inasmuch as when dew has fallen 
it is evaporated by the sun before it can affect even the surface, and in 
seasons of drought, so far as the soil itself is concerned, plants derive less mois- 
ture than if they were growing in pure sand. 

(4.) Its power of retarding the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

It will thus be perceived that the successful ploughing of maUiyd;r land 
must depend on the luck of a favourable season— not too wet and not too dry. 
For if ,it be too wet, the soil wdll clog the plough, which only traces furrows 
in it without turning up fresh soil the extremely plastic character of the clay 
causing it simply to roll back to where it had been. If, again, it be too dry, 
it resists the plough with the obstinacy of brick, and its tillage becomes scarcely 
possible, and at any rate very costly. Owingtothe density " and obduracy of 
maittydr, those plants thrive best which have the smallest and most fibrous 
roots, such as rice, wheat, g-ram, and peas ; whilst plants with bulbous roots do 
not flourish on it. When it is covered with an uniform shallow sheet of water, 
during the rains, rice is usually growm When it is irregular in surface, or is 
not always under water, or where the water lies too deep for rice, no Marl/ 
crops can be grown | but the land, if available in time, may be cropped with 
rain. Tne worst description of mattiydr is known as maiydr or kdbar. It is a 
hard, infeiior clay, mixed with usar and occurs alwa.ys lower than the sur- 
rounding land, occupying often the natural drainage beds. It produces only 
the poorest rice and a scanty crop of barley. If the rains are too light, rice 
pannot be planted, and if they are too heavy the ground gets swamped* In the 
rail, barley can only be sown when much water is not required. Mr. 
MeOonaghey conjectures that this ^^soil is a gradual formation from 
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iinproveti' by ck)"^' carried ofl from the high fields.” ■" in many respects it cor- 
responds to the of . 

Where the alumina has been carried away by the action of the water, the 
silica left behind ffives the hMr soil, which is charact^ 
erizecl (1) by the size and hardness of its particles 
and their want of affinity which renders' the soil friable and porous ; (2) its 
slender capacity for absorption, being able to retain only one-fonrth its weight 
of w^ater; (3) the rapidity with which it absorbs and gives off moisture ; -(4) 
its power of self«siipply by capillary attraction of moisture from below, and 
(5) its facility for accelerating the decomposition of organic matter. Bldr can 
be ploughed in all seasons wdth little labour and at a small cost, and it rapidly 
absorbs the rain-fall, allowing it to drain to the subsoil beneath, Putk is the 
name given to hMir where it runs along in uneven ridges above the level 
of the surrounding country^ In the sandy circles of parganah Iviiraoli 
there is a peculiar soil resembling, but easily distinguished from hliilr, and 
which is known as It is harder than hliiir and of a redder colour. 

It occurs oftenest in tracts, but is also found in dihnat. Its character- 
istic qualities are its power of absorbing a great quantity of moisture wnthoitt 
any injury to its productive power and the quickness with which it dries up. 
It has, on the other hand, the disadvantage of requiring more w"ater, aiid 
where two waterings will suffice for hliur^ three will be required for clumat and 
four for iihunjia . Although h'kur requires more water at the time it manages 
to retain it longer. The broad distinctions between hhir and mattiyd-r are 
the facility with which the mattiyar retains and confines large supplies of 
moisture, while hMr can only absorb a small portion of water and gives it 
off again readily. The former, on becoming saturated, prevents the downward 
passage of the water, while the latter allovrs it to descend too freely. Neither 
of them possesses the characteristics of really good soils. , Both are estremes — - 
the one is compact and hard, the other loose and yielding; the one hoards its 
moisture and manure miserly, the other spends it thriftlessly.” Consequently, 
the loamy soils, which form a mixture of both, are the more productive. Bumat^ 

_ ^ as its name implies, comprises sand and clav in almost 

equal proportions, while m pihya the sand somewhat 
predominates. Both insensibly merge the one into the other, but the best 
Mmat can always be readily distinguished from the worst piliya. The' 
former is generally “ of a rich brownish colour, adhesive without tenacitVy 
friable without looseness, slippery and greasy when wet and with a soapy 
feeling when dry, and cutting like a cheese when ploughed wet,” The pUiya, 
as its name shows, is of a yellowish colour. A mixture of d4mat and' 
Sand, found in Kuraoli, is called there milona^ and the red sand underljiogt 
the loam of the water-shed between the Isan and the Biili is knowm as kabsa. ' 
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• ' ■ ■ The- Eriifi’cial olassification of soils, according to their position, is primarir/ 

Artificial classification uplands f&d? 2 par; and the lowlying alluvial strips 

along the river valleys known as tardi. The latter in- 
cludes the kacMr^ bkagna^ and i(r of the Jumna basin. The cultivated area’ 
is again divided into wet and dry. In addition to these broad divisions, the 
division into gaiiMn or bdra, or lands lying close to the village site, which are 
well manured and highly cultivated ; manjlia, those more removed and partially 
manured and barka^ or outlying lauds, is generally recognized in this district. 
The settlement Officers write: — ^^In marking off the gauJidn lands it has 
been our practice generally to sink their purely natural differences, because, 
from the constant application of manure to them, their producing powers 
were nearly equalized. Far assessment purposes it was necessary to sub- 
divide the gaulidn into two, three, and even smnetimes four classes, in view* 
of their varying fertility, dependent on more or less abundant supplies of manure, 
greater or less facilities for irrigation, higher or lower standards of cultivation, 
and to some extent on their differing natural qualities of soiL For the same* 
reasons a like system of classification was sometimes adopted in the manjha^ 
where it seemed called for. The two main points upon which the classification 
of the SttrAa lands turned were (1) the natural soil differences ; (2) the pre- 
sence or absence of irrigation. In the eastern half of the district we amalga- 
mated the and and classified them as one • under the name of 

^ home circle.’ In the western half they have been retained distinct.” 

The character and quality of the local drainage exercise a considerable inflii- 

■ eoce upon the quality and distribution of these soils. 

The great soil tracSs, , . . . . 

liie Isan, up to its junction with the' Kaknadiya, flows 

slowly in a shallow bed, but, after that, the bed deepens, the current gets 
stronger, and the volume increases. Similarly, the Sengar, up to its j* unc- 
tion with the Senhar, i^ a sluggish stream, but after receiving its tributary, 
it becomes a rapid river, flowing through a deep and well-defined bed. The 
Fund is always slow, shallow and winding, and the Sarsa varies very little 
in its course. Parallel to these rivers and with the same direction are the 
three great soil tracts the northern sand tract between the Isan and the Kali, 
the central loam tract between the Isan and Kaknadiya on the north, and tlie 
Sarsa on the south and the southern mixed tract betw-een* the Sarsa and the 
Jumna. From- the thin strips of alluvial land which forms the bed of the 
K41i, on the east of the district, the surface of the country rises rapidly to a 

The sandy tract' barren sandy mounds and hollows. A portion 

of level country then intervenes for a short distance be^ 
fore the descent to the’ Isan is reached. The slope is gradual here, for the bed 
®f the Isan at a distance of from four to six- miles from the water-shed between 
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the riters is at a liiglier level than the bed of the K^li nadi, at a distance of 
two to three miles. The characteristics of this Kali-Isan duab are the prepon* 
derance of sand in the soil^ the scantiness of irrigation, and the consequent 
difficulties in seasons of drought. But it is not uniform in appearance or quality 
and contains much loam in the northern part. If a line be drawn from Bhon-* 
gaon to the edge of the district beyond Akbarpur Auncha and another line 
from Kuraoli to the same point, these lines, with the Grand Trunk road as their 
base, enclose a triangular tract in which loam with jhils and dhaJc (Butea fron^ 
dosaj jungle continuallj?' appear. There is land of a similar quality to the north- 
west side of this triangle and to the south of Bhongaon, but the triangle covers 
the greater portion of such land to the west of the Grand Trunk road. To the 
east of the road and between Kuraoli and Bhongaon there is a distinct band of 
loam, about two miles in breadth. The drifting sand runs in two ridges along the 
banks of the Kdli and the Isan, and continues along the Kaknadiya from the 
point of bifurcation at Gopalpur. These ridges gradually intermingle with the 
plain between the river valleys, and as the distance between the rivers increase 
so the character of the soil improves. Thus, in the centre and w^estern portions 
of the small parganah of Bewar and the portion of Bhongaon immediately to the 
south, where the Kali and the Isan approach each other more nearly than else-^ 
where, the sand ridges are extensive and the level plain between them is restricted 
in area and light in soil. On the other hand, between Kur4oIi and Bhongaon, 
where the distance between the two rivers is doubled, the intervening level plain 
spreads out, and, as noted above, contains considerable patches of loam. 

The second or loam tract comprises the entire country between the Isan and 
the Sengar, and in many places across the Sengar to 
the Sarsa. The country intersected by the Rind is of 
the same character. In the south-east, the transition from sand to loam is some- 
what gradual, a little mixed soil comprising the land where the sandy belt along 
the Isan mingles wdth the loam and farther west intervenes, as is natural, in 
passing away from a stream with such defined banks as the Isan possesses in 
the lower part of its course. With this exception and the appearance of the 
mixed features of the southern tract along the upper course of the Sengar, 
there is little else beside loam and clay in this loamy tract, which comprises the 
southern halves of parganahs Kishni-Nabiganj and Bhongaon, the whole of 
Karhal, the northern corner of Barnahal, the whole of Ghiror, the greater 
part of Mainpuri, the southern corner of Kurfeli, the whole of Mustafabad, and 
a great slice of the northern portion of Shikohabad. This central region is the 
garden of the district, and stretches out, from east to west, in one unbroken 
plain of high cultivation ; luxuriant crops and copious irrigation culminate in 
the Mustafabad parganah, in which every advantage, natural and artifical, are 
found combined in a remarkable manner. From the junction of the Sengar 
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witli the Seiihar, the fim loaiii, ho wcTer, ■'yields ta a ligiit-''SoIi. r^^Mchliefe aiki 
thei'e breaks out intO' sand^iidgeSjbats into ' the surrounding ooiiiitry and wideii- 
in'g as it goes on .until,: oh' Bearing 4he' Etawa frontier, the gradually narrowing 
tongue of loam and usar disappears, and merges into the third or southefn 
tract The central and northern portions of the loamy tract are covered with 
jhils, and there is a considerable amount of jungle in the extreme soiith-wesL 
Parganah Ghiror'has great stretches of usar which, in the rains, become sheets 
of water. The water deepens in parganah Karhal, foriiiing jhils and marslies, 
and further in the south-east of Bhongaon, Kishni-Nabiganj, and the extreme 
south-east of Karbal, there are groups of jhils many of which are always filled 
with water. It is here that the large dhdk jungles are found. ^ The entire- 
tract is singularly free from sand. In Mustafabad, however, one line of sand 
runs almost due north and south and can easily be traced from the borders of 
the Firozabad parganah through Mustafabad and Shikohabad until it merges 
in the Jumna ravines. It is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country, rises rather abruptly from it, and the line of demarcation between its 
soil and the loam on either side is clearly marked. It appears to have no con- 
nection with the country through which it passes, differing in this respect 
from the sand-ridges on the Kali and Isan which gradually merge into the ad- 
joining loam. A similar, though smaller, ridge adjoins it on the east. The soil 
to the north of Shikohabad resembles that of Mustafabad, and stiff loam and 
large %mr plains abound. High hhdr tracts occur especially in belts running 
parallel to the Sengar and near its banks, and there the soil is poor and the 
surface is often uneven and raviny. The prevailing characteristic soil is, how- 
ever, a light but rich yellow loam forming a kind of mean between ptire loam 
and sand. It is much superior to sand and very little inferior to natural 
loam. 


We next come to the tract of mixed soils lying between the Sarsa and the 

Tfee mixed trad ■ Jumna which comprises a mixture of sand and loam 
in a proportion not found elsewhere. The southern 
portioa of this tract is distinguished from the northern by a firmer and more 
fertile soil, and a greater uniformity in the surface. It is again distinguished 
from the central tract by a greater admixture of sand, a smaller proportion of 
well-irrigation, a less high class of cultivation, and the absence of mar and 
marsh. As the Sarsa is approached from the north, usar almost entirely dis- 
appears and a uniform plain of high cultivation is reached. About two miles 
to the south of the Sarsa, the land becomes less fertile, usar is unknown, and 
there are few jhils of any size. Close to the town of Shikohabad the soil is the 
finest loam of a light colour (pira)^ more friable and easily worked than the 

^Sef6 further the parganah notices under the alphabetical arrangement in the Gazetteer portion 
of this article. 
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ioam proper and very fertile.- Water is found at from- 25 to 45 feet from the 
surface, but the substratum is firm and the spring is habitually reached. To 
the south ofthe Sarsa, the tract is still lighter, irrigation grows scanty, the 
water-level sinks rapidly until the Jumna or ravine division is met, where it is 
found at from 80 to 100 feet below the surface. Here, owing to the depth at 
which Water is found, the broken nature of the surface and the gritty charac- 
ter of the soil, cultivation is sparse and irrigation is almost impossible. To the 
south of the ravines, on the banks of the river, is found the valuable alluvial 
soil known as hMUr, and a similarly fertile strip running through the ravines 
of Orawar is known as hliagna. On the whole, therefore, the soil of the district 
is good with a predominance of loam. With the loam there is intermixed, 
as usual, a great proportion of usar, but not so much as in many other districts. 
The sandy tracts which stretch from the Ganges westward over the neighbour- 
ing districts of Eta and Farukhabad only run a short way into this district, 
and, on the other hand, it is separated, for the most part, from the broad belt of 
sand which runs along the Jumna. Moreover, throughout the district, irriga- 
tion from wells or canals is easily obtainable and is tolerably certain. 

The only trace of the ten hoB belt of jungle which once ran up through this 
Wa'ste land. district from Etawa is to be found principally in the 

loam tract. At Uresar, in the extreme north of parga- 
nah Mustafabad, there is a jungle of dMk covering some 300 pukka bighas ; at 
Eka, a little further south, one with 450 bighas, and at Akbarpur Ameha, a 
■long strip, more or less cut into by cultivation, and covering some thousands of 
bighas. In the neighbourhood of Basemar, there is another large patch. To- 
wards the south-east of the district, in the neighbourhood of Saman and Sauj, 
a considerable area still exists under dhak and extensive tracts are covered 
by the ^ coarse grass known here as gdnra. or dnU.. About Pandri, due 
north of feaman, there is much similar land, and again through the centre of the 
district remains of dhak jungles are frequent. The growth of these jungles 
was discouraged during the early period of our rule, as they offered a safe retreat 
to the bands of dakaits who then swarmed in the Dudb, and often, as a matter 
of administration, the Magistrate was compelled to cut these jungles down. 
Those that still remain are yearly encroached upon by the plough, except where 
some local superstition interferes. Mainpuri is, however, a well-wooded district 
and extensive groves of mango ands/iw/mOT abound. The mango is particularly 
luxuriant and productive, and the sMsham grows to perfection and supplies 
some valuable timber. The babdl grows in large clumps all over the usar plains, 
and is, indeed, the only tree which flourishes on them. Its cultivation has been 
encouraged of late years by the increase of moisture due to the canals and the 
great demand for wood both for fuel and carpentry purposes. The timber 
afforded by the /mSid is hard and close-grained, and is in much demand for 
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incjigo-claests, building purposes, fuel and charcoal. Its bark is used in tannings 
and its gum in dyeing and in medicine, so that now it is not uncommon to see 
plantations wherever the surface of the nsar receives more than its average 
share of moisture. 

The streams already described form the drainage lines of the district, and 
only where their drainage areas have been obstructed 
Dramage lines. canal has it been found necessary to excavate 


artificial channels. Those constructed in connection with the canals are described 
hereafter. The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east, hut there are numerous inequalities caused by the greater or less elevation 
of the river beds. The slope of the central tract through which the Gawnpore 
Lines connected with the branch of the Ganges canal runs, from the extreme 
Gawnpore branch camil. northern boundary to a point opposite Mainpuri city 
(35 miles), is 43 ‘48 feet, or an average of 1*24 feet per mile, and the slope of 
the canal bed in this portion of its course is 15 inches per mile. Thence to the 
neighbourhood of Dingri and Rausa (35 miles), also on the canal, the fall is 
39*15 feet, or an average of ITl foot per mile, and the slope of the canal bed is 
reduced from the 71st mile (6 miles below Mainpuri) to 12 inches per mile. A 
cross section taken from the Isan at the 41st mile of the Gawnpore branch of 
the canal from Nanu shows the bed of the Isan to be 4*7 feet below that of the 
Bind ; at the 49th mile it is 7*65 feet ; at the 57th mile, opposite Nnner, it is 
9*7 feet, and at the 65th mile, opposite Mainpuri, it is 15*46 feet. At the 57th 
mile, the bed of the East Kali Nadi is 24*5 feet below that of the Bind. The 
comparatively greater depression of the bed of the Isan continues as it advances 
in its course, so that at Tarya in parganah Kishni Nabiganj, near where it 
leaves the district, it is 16*68 feet below the Rind. Here, too, the character of 
the two rivers is shown by a section of their beds. That of the Rind is well 
defined, about seventy feet wide and with a bed depressed about ten feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, while the Isan runs in a wide, sandy 
depression, %vith its banks dotted over with sand-hills and a fiiir amount of alluvial 
soil in its hliddir. These two rivers, taken together, form the main drainage 
arteries of the central tract and run together through the highest portion of the 
district. To the east of the Gawnpore branch of the canal, the drainage natur- 
ally falls into the Isan or is led into it by artificial channals. Between Main- 
puri and Dhapdaus, where the Farnkhabad road crosses the Canal, this tendency 
is very distinctly indicated, and has, where the canal distributaries intervened, 
been provided for by the construction of syphons. Close to Dhandaus, the series 
of hollow depressions around the old fort of Hatpaon drained inbo the Rind and 
near Dhandaus, a well-defined crest of two nalas appears, one of which drains by 
Hasanpur into the Isan and the other runs south to the Rind. The canal now 
runs right through this tract, ^nd the Jlasanpur nala has been deepened to lead 
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■of all the drainage -to the east of the canal, while artifieial cuts hare 'been pro» 
vidfid for the drainage on the west, 

Tnrning.now^ to., the drainage lines connected with the Etawa • branch,, the 

T. . ' , slope of the ' Oonntry from .where this line enters the 

Drainage Imeg connect- _ , , 

■ed with .the ..Dtawa branch, ' distriet.to its'fiSth' mile at ' Gangsi, in :pa.rganah,.Ghiror, 
' is 'efiial 'to 38*1'8 feet, or an average -of 1*09 feet per 
mile, and- from Gangsi to Bilanda, olose to where the canal leaves the district, 
to, an average of 0v998 feet per mile. During the first portion of its course 
the canal forms the western water-shed of the Bind, but from Gangsi south- 
wards there is an important change in the level of ' the country leading to the 
development of a new series of drainage lines. ■ As' ..remarked by Colonel Gaut- 
iey : — In a general aspect, the country lying between' the Ganges and the 
J iimna has a surface with varied slopes, diminishing as it approaches the junc- 
tion of the two rivers at Allahabad. It is separated into series of well-defined 
and sudden changes of level, giving the profile the appearance of steppes, each 
of which is marked by its own peculiar drainage, and each of w.hich defines, 
,in a .manner most unmistakeable,, the position of the water-shed,” At the 49th 
mile, as the canal approaches Baragaon, the surface of the com try, which has 
been continuing on a steady slope of about one foot per mile, abruptly takes up 
a level four feet lower and proceeds in advance on a slope similar to that it 
had when approaching this drop. From the 39th to the 49th mile of the Etawa 
branch of the canal, or to within a mile of Baragaon, the fall is 9*02 feet, or 
0*902 per mile. Between the 49th and 5Gth mile, where the Shahjahanpur 
cut commences to the Rind, there is an abrupt fall of 4*06 feet, and between 
the 50th U'lid 60th mile the. fall is I2'*84 feet, or 1*28 foot per mile. The 
latter slope is eontinued and has necess,itated a red.uctiGn of .the .slope of the 
.canal bed at the 54.th .mile from 1.5 to 12 m,ches per mile, which is carried on 
to the Jumna. The following table, .compiled from .cross-sections taken by 
Mr. Dodsworth, shows the liigh^ course maintained by the Bind over all rivers 
to the west of its course :— 
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Other drainage lines. 


At the :72-5 mile of tbe canal, a second drop of two feet occurs" in the general 
slope of the country, but this does not affect the canal bed. At the 75th mile, a 
section shows the bed of the Sengar to be 10-45 feet below that of the Bind, the 
bed of the Sarsa to be 1“5 feet, and the raTine heads near the Jumna to be ^8-5 
below it. At the 80fch mile, on the border of the district, the bed of the Sengar 
rises to 9*68 below that of the Bind, the bed of the Sarsa falls to 3 feet, and 
the ravine heads near the Jumna rise to 9*82 feet. 

On the extreme east of the district the embankments of the new Lower 
Ganores canal will form the water-shed between the Isan 

O 

and tlie Kali Nadi. The water-shed approaches so 
^near the Kali here that all the important drainage is towards the Isan. Thus, 
to the north, the jliils of Panwa, Basemar, and Karimganj all drain towards 
the K4knadiya or the Isan ; and to the south, the jhils of Airwa, Kinawar, Jot, 
Cliirawar, and Bhanwat also drain into the Isan. To the south of the central 
tract the drainage of parganah Karhal has been much affected by the canal. 
The Ahneya has now to carry off a portion of the water which formerly belonged 
to the Sengar, and a project for widening it is under preparation. The Kankan 
and Ratbbanpur drainage which formerly joined it is now impeded by th© 
Gangsi and Bansak rajbahas and has to find its way, as best it can, to th© east 
and then south into the Eta wa district. The drainage area of the Puraha, 
though not obstructed by the canal, is so uniformly even and has such a slight 
slope that the slight depression containing the stream itself hardly deserves the 
name of river. It really consists of a chain of more or less still pools in this 
district and only runs as a stream in the rains. Lines of levels have recently 
been taken to discover whether the drainage of this tract can be effected and 
thus bring several thousand acres of good land under cultivation, but it is feared 
that tbe slope is too slight to admit of any improvement in this direction. The 
town of SauJ is only 12*24 above the bed of the Rind on the same parallel and 
21*68 feet above that of the Sarsa. About two miles south-east of Saj Hajipiir, 
in parganah Baniahal, and to the west of the Etawa branch, and between it and 
the right main rajbaha, is a line of drainage known as the.Urthan system, from 
the village of that name in parganah Karhal. The jhils here drain naturally 
eithei- direct into the Sengar or, flowing to the east, the drainage passes by the 
Ujhiaiii nala into - the Sengar. Both these lines are crossed by the right main 
rajbaha, and the country around suffers severely from floods in years of exces- 
sive rain-fall. Schemes, however, are under consideration for the relief of this 
tract. To the west of the Sengar, the drainage is sufiiciently provided for by 
the Sarsa and the slopes towards the ravines of the Jumna. Vvith the exception 
of Saurikh, there, is no jhil here of any size and no marshes of any extent. Th© 
Kali imcl the Isan and their catchment basins all belong to the Ganges system 
and all other rivers to the Jumna. With the completion of the drainage cut^ 
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contemplated^ and a full provision for tlie natural lines intercepted bj tbs 
new canal^ there will be little left to be desired in this respect for the dis- 
trict* 

Both the Cawnpore and Etawa branches of the Ganges canal flow tlirougli 
the district from north-west to south-east, and the 
lower Ganges canal will also pass through it. The 
Cawnpore branch^ enters the district from Eta at Sawant Khera, in par- 
Cawnpore brancli ganah Miistafabad, in the thirtieth mile of its course 

from Nano, in the Aligarh district. At the point of 
entrance it is five miles from the Isan and comes into direct contact with the 
depressions of the Rind, which here flows from west to east, directly at right 
angles to its general course. From the bridge at Gadanpur, over which the 
Eta and Agra road passes, to the bridge at Singhpur, opposite the city of Main- 
piiri, or from the thirtieth to the sixty-fifth mile, the alignment of the canal con- 
tinues on the same course, making a slight curve to the left on approaching 
Singhpur, to accommodate itself to the general alignment of the Rind, between 
which and the Isan it runs very centrically. The intersection of the canal 
with the Rind occurs in two places, the canal forming a chord, four miles in 
length, to an arc represented by that portion of the river’s course which is cut 
off. A cut from a point near Sawant Khera by Uresar to the Rind carries 
off the water of the Rind to the west of the canal without crossing it, wdiile the 
hollows to the east of the canal are connected by a cut with the Isan. This 
last cut is 4'07 miles in length, with a slope of bed equal to T38 foot per mile. 
From the Dharu bridge, where the canal a second time intersects the Rind, the 
line goes on without any obstruction to the drainage until it reaches the 41st 
mile. Both here and at the 44th mile, a portion of the drainage area of the Isan 
is intercepted and is led by a cut into the Rind. At the 49th mile, an outlet 
leads into the Isan from w^hich the canal is distant 9,000 feet, and the slope from 
the sill of the escape to the bed of the river is 5*42 feet, or on an average 
3T8 feet per mile. This escape has a waterway of thirty feet in five sluices of 
six feet each, and the channel has been excavated to a width of thirty feet, to 
allow it to drain off the superfluous moisture of the adjacent country. 
At Dhani-ka-nagla some farther portions of the drainage area of the Isan, 
intercepted by the canal embankments, are provided for by a cut abont 
a mile long into the Rind, and again, where the Rind drainage, neat 
Nuner, has been obstructed by the canal, a cut has been made into the Isan. 
The width of the rectangular water-bearing channel which at Nanu was 80 
feet was diminished by a gradual reduction of 4*12 inches per mile to 69 feet, 
at Saw^ant Khera, and between that point and Singhpur bridge, by a gradual 

reduction of 1*2& foot in every three miles to .54 feet. The berm, or towduf?- 
^ p 
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path, has been retained at an uniform height above the bed of the canal of eight 
feet and above the water-level of two feet. This section of the canal possesses 
bridges well built of kunkur blocks at Gopalpur, Nananli or Dhariij Kailai^ 
Eharit, Mohkampurj Nagariya, Pachawarj Kuraoli, Daiin4har, Enstampurj 
and Singhpnr. 

In the next section of the line, comprising the canal from the Singhptir 
bridge to its departure from the district at Dhakroi, the course bends a few 
degrees southward in order to avoid the sinuous windings of the Rind, to which 
on the wdiole line it runs closely. In the neighboarhood of Tarya, the canal 
. takes a slight bend to the west and proceeds in that direction out of the dis- 
trict. The courses of the Isan and Rind throughout this section are very 
tortuous, although in a general way they maintain their parallelism towards 
each other. The drainage area of the Isan in some cases stretches nearly up 
to the Rind and has given its direction to the canal. The country hence to 
the border of the district is full of jluls, hollows, and natural drainage lines. At 
Dharaus, the Hasanpur nala has been cleared out to allow of the waters eollect- 





ing there to flow into the Isan. A cut has also been made at Tarya, in length 
about a mile and a half and with a fall to the bed of the Isan of 20*94 feet, to 
form a canal escape. The width of the rectangular bed of the canal has on 
this section been reduced from 54 feet to 40 feet by a gradual decrement of 0*4 
foot per mile. There are bridges at Patarhar, Bhanwat, Basawanpur, Kasarb,. 
Ranhar, Dhandaus, Tarya, and Fatehpur on the portion lying within this district. 
The Cawnpore branch throws off one large rajbaha to the left near Salehi^ 
known as the Nagariya rajbaha, and another lower down at Ranhar, which 
passes through Binsarmau and joins another rajbaha given off near Tarya, in 
parganah Kishni. Other smaller channels are the Pachawar, on the right of 
the canal, and the Tarya on the left. Those proposed in connection with the 
new canal are the Dharu, Surajpur, Dannahar, and Mirzapur channels to the 
left, and the Hajiganj, Nagla Bari, Haveliya, Pargaon, Saugaoo, and Meh- 
gaon to the right of the canal. 

The Etawa branch of the Ganges canal runs parallel to the Cawnpore 

Etawa branch. branch from Mnu to its 65th mile. During this 

course the greatest distance of these two branches 
from each other is 5| miles and their least distance is 4 miles. At the point of 
divergenee, at Gangsi in parganah Ghiror, they are 4| miles apart. From 
Gangsi, the Etawa branch changes its direction to the west. It runs between 
the Rind and the Sengar, and their duab gradually diminishes in breadth 
from tea miles to the north of the district to five miles opposite Gangsi. The 
water-shed of the Sengar here, too, approaches close to the left bank of the 
Rind| and, as noted above, the eastern water-shed of the Rind is nearly coincident 
with the line taken by the Cawnpore branch, so that the two canals may be 
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taken to represent the natural, as they are now in fact the real, boundaries of 
the drainage area of that river. Between the 30th mile of the canal and the 
41st mile at Pendhat, it crosses the natural drainage lines in two places only. 
The first near the village of Katana, where a hollow of little importance con- 
nected with the Bind is crossed, and the second at Dewa, from which onwards 
as far as Pendhat, the canal line fringes a succession of shallow depressions 
which are connected with a large jhil to the south of that village, and which is 
on the Sengar water-shed. A cross section from the Rind to the Sengar under 
the town of Mustafabad shows that the former river is 2'01 feet below the 
Mustafabad depression, 6-86 feet below the Pendhat hollow, and 10-83 feet 
below the surface of the ground over which the canal passes at the 55 th mile. A 
line of drainage connected with the Sengar and which unites with a second 
line in the 56th mile, is crossed by the canal and is now led by a cut past 
Shdhjahanpur into the Rind. This cut drains the area of Baragaon, Kusiyari, 
Fateh Khan-ka-nagla, Shahjahanpur, Faizpnr, and Kalhor. Two miles low-er 
dowm another line is crossed, and on the 61st mile again ; both of these drainage 
lines are now connected with the Rind. At the 61st mile, the line of canal by 
sweeping round to the left escapes three considerable depressions near Bidhuaa, 
which diain into the Sengar by a cut passing below the right main rajbaha. 
From Ghiror an outlet, consisting of a waterway of thirty feet, divided into 
five bays of six feet each and having a length of 4-2 miles, with an average fall 
of 2'9 feet per mile, leads to the Sengar at Khizrpnr. The breadth of the 
rectanplar bed of the canal at Gangsi is 50 feet, and the height to the berm, 
or towing-path, is eight feet or two feet above high-water level. There are 
bridges on this section at Snnari, Fatehpur, Katana, Nagla, Tiwari, Pendhat, 
Kana Kana, Patikhra, Baragaon, Kusiyari, Fateh Khan-ka-nagla, Ghiror, Jarar/, 
and Jawapur, within the district. 

From Gangsi to the southern boundary of the district the canal turns to 
the right, to avoid the heads of the Pnraha or Plmra and the Ahneya streams 
which join the Rind in the Etawa district. The Rind and the Sengar now 
gradually separate, the former taking an eastern and the latter a southern 
course, until a section at Airw^a places the two rivers at a distance of 23 miles 
a-part, when they again gradually approach, and at Phaphund, in the Etawa dis- 
trict, areonly 12 miles apart. The Ahneya and Puraba run between the Sen- 
gar and the Rind, and the canal runs between the Ahneya and the Seno-ar 
From the 65th to the 68th mile, the canal proceeds on a curve having a radius 
equal to 3-787 miles, and continues on this course until it reaches the 68th mile. 
At the 80th mile, near Bilanda, on the borders of the district, a line of hollows 
connecting the head-waters of the Ahneya with those of the Sengar is crossed' 
The head of this drainage reaches the line of canal after having passed over 
two miles Qf country running parallel to the canal. At this point, therefore, the 
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canal erabankments cut off at least two square miles of catchment which belong 
to the Barauli jhils in the Etawa district. This difficulty has been got over by 
leading the drainage by R41iiii into the Almeya, as described under the Etawa 
district. There are no further difficulties to. notice under this district in the 
matter of drainage lines. The bridges on this section of the line are those at 
Gangsi, Nataulij Bojhiya, ITagla Bassa, Taklirau, and Bilanda. The right main 
rajbaha runs parallel to the Etdwa branch and throws out numerous distribu- 
taries and connecting branches with, its main canal. To the left are thrown off 
the Gangs!, Bansak, and Takhrau rajbahas, which run on into the Etawa district^ 
The first has a total length of 50 miles, the second of 40 miles, and the third of 
lOi miles. To the right are the Kana-kaua, Patikra, Kusyari, Ghiror, Jaw’-apur, 
Bojhiya, Takhrau, and Bilanda feeders of the right main rajbaha. As a whole, 
the Etawa branch runs through this district from the 30th to the 80th 
mile of its course from Nanu, and irrigates from the main channel, or 
its distributaries, portions of parganahs Miistafabad, Ghiror, Shikohabad, 
Barnahal Karhal, Mainpuri, and Kishni. The Cawnpore branch runs from 
its 31st to its 91st mile from Nanu through this district, and irrigates 
portions of Miistafabad, Ghiror, Kuraoli, Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni- 
Nabiganj. 

The excayations for the Lower Ganges canal, in this district, were com- 
menced in 1873 on the 64th to the llltli mile of its 
Tlie Lower Ganges canal. Narora, which falls wdthin this district. 

It will provide water for portions of parganahs Kuraoli, Bhongaon, Bew^ar, and 
probably Alipur Patti, but as the details of the distributaries have not yet been 
decided upon, and the soil of Alipur Patti is different from that of the sandj** 
parganahs adjoining it, there may be no necessity for extending irrigation to 
it. Otherwise the tract through which the canal will flow is the sandiest in 
the district, with the exception of one large stretch of loam, extending from the 
town of Kuraoli to the town of Bhongaon. Here well capabilities are good, 
and it is suggested that no arrangements should be made for the distribution 
of canal water in this tract. For the same reason, it is probable that a scheme 
for a distributary from Saldb in the Eta district, to water the country between 
the Isanand the Kaknadiya, will be abandoned. The Grand Trunk road, as far 
as Bewar, and the road thence to Kishni, may be taken as a rough guide to 
the intended course of the Lower Ganges canal. Prom a point in the Eta 
district, a supply branch will be given off to the Cawnpore branch at Gopalpur, 
in parganah Miistafabad, and thence on to the Etawa branch. This supply 
branch will then form the main source of irrigation for the Etawa line, the 
portion of which lying between the entrance of the supply branch and Nanu 
will either be abandoned or used only as a distributary channel. A still-water 


' See, further, Gazetteer, 11, 1$, for the history of the canal as a whole. 
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branch will connect the canal with Farukhabad, and from the same point, near 
ISiabiganj, a branch will be given off to Kananj. The main canal will cross the 
Cawnpore branch at Tarya, in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj, about four miles 
from the boundary of the Cawnpore district, and arrangements will be made, 
by means of looks and regulators, both at Gopalpur and Tarya, to allow the 
whole supply at GopMpur to be diverted into the Etavva branch, and the supply 
at Tarya to be directed either into the Cawnpore branch or along the Lower 
Ganges line, as may be found desirable. The soils of the tracts through which 
the canals flow have already been described. Usar along the old canals and 
sand along tho line taken by the new canal render the manufacture of bricks 
difficult, but the presence of block kunkur of excellent quality has amply com- 
pensated for this defect. The canals are not used as sources of water-power, 
and navigation takes place only along the Cavvnpore branch, and is noted 
hereafter. With the completion of the new canal, water will have reached 
every parganah in the district, and the only tract where the existing canals 
supply no water is portions of Shikohabad, and there the well capabilities are 
excellent right up to the Jumna ravines. 

The district throughout, especially in its central portion, is thickly studded 

Jhils and marshes. with jhils and marshes, but none of them are of any 
very great extent. ^ In the following list, only those 
containing a surface of water comprising more than one hundred pukka bighas 
after the rahi sowings have closed, and which are, therefore, so far unfit for 
cultivation will be noticed. The Kdknadiya drains the marshes of Kuraoli 
and of a portion of Mainpuri. In parganah Kuraoli there are two fair-sized 
jhils at Panwa, both narrow and long and connected with each other. They 
cover 316 pukka bighas in the cold weather with a depth of a few feet, and 
gradually lose much of their water during the hot weather. The connecting 
drain was made by the R ija ot Kuraoli, and the southern jhil discharges itself 
by a cut into the Kaknadiya. The jhil of Kasemar, in the same parganah, has 
an area of 372 bighas. It is about one to two miles in length and about 400 
yards in breadth, but dries up to a great extent after the rains. It is connected 
by the nala of the same name with the Kaknadiya. Other jhils, in this par- 
ganah, are Isai, Barkhera, Sarsa, and Basora. In parganah Mainpuri, the 
Karimganj jhil is nearly a mile long by 300 yards in breadth. It covers an area 
of 137 bighas, but dries up very much in the hot weather. Other jhils occur 
at Konkan, Manona, Thorwa, Kichauli, Dharmangadpur, and Barauli. The 
Airwa jhil in parganah Bhongaon lies close to the Agra road with an area 
of about 100 bighas, and drains into the Isan. The Kinawar jhil, to the east 
of the Grand Trunk road, has a surface amounting to 114 bighas covered with 
water until a late period in the hot season. Besides these two, there are jhils 
^ From notes by Mr. J, L. DennistoD, C, S. 
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at Bhanwat, Asaiili, Rui, Manchliana, Chitaiii, Dalipiir-Narayanij Panndrij and 
Patna Tilaa in this parganah. These lakes lie in the loam tract. To the souths 
in Kishni-Nabiganj, the jMl of Jot lies in a sandy tract, and has an area of 363 
bighas with a depth of twelve feet. Close to it and connected with it is the 
Child war jMlj with an area of 203 bighas, and in the same parganah other na- 
tural reservoirs of water exist at Sdinan, a little to the east of Sanj with an 
area of 407 bighas, and a depth of 25 feet, at Pharenji, to the south-east of 
Saman, and draining towards Basehat, and at Basehat, two or three 
miles east of Pharenji, and draining* towards the Rind. The jhil at Maholi 
Shamsherganj, in this parganah, is of less importance. In parganah Bewar 
there is a small jhil at Paraiinkha, and on the left bank of the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal, south-west of Mainpuri city, is a large, 
long, and narrow jhil, covering some hundreds of bighas, and retaining its water 
all the year round. It drains by two cuts towards the Isan. In parganah 
Ghiror there are jhils at Pachawar, Nagla Punna, Faizpur, Bidon% Bigrai, 
Kairanli, and Gangs!, and in parganah Mustafabad, at Kusjari, Hatwant, 
Atrara, Kanakaua, Pendhat, Dewa, Surel, Uresar, and Kailai. On the right 
bank of the Etdwa branch of the Ganges canal, in the extrema north-east of 
parganah Barnahal, there is a jhil at Sdj-*Hajipur, covering 125 bighas, and 
connected with the TJrthan system of drainage. Other jhils in this parganah 
are those at Chandrika, Keshopur, Pairar, and Nataull In parganah Karhal 
there ai'O numerous lakes and marshes, the sources of the Ahneya, Puraha, 
and Ujhiani streams. Amongst them, that at Deokali has an area of 109 bighas, 
and is very deep. One at Nagla Kondar, close by, is about the same size, but 
dries up very early in the cold weather. The Ona jhil has an area of about 130 
bighas and is connected with the Kondar jhil, and both form a portion of the 
headlets of the Puraha. At Sauj, in the same parganah, there is a large jhil 
covering some 260 bighas. It drains hence into the great Saman jhil in par- 
ganah Kishni. A few miles from Sauj is the Harer jhil, connected with the 
Sauj one. This Harer reservoir is long and narrow, like most of the Jhils, but 
is also deep. Close to it is the Timrakli jhil, which covers about 160 bighas, 
and always contains a good supply of water. Other jhils, in this parganah, are 
those at Bhanti, Sarh, Eurua, Bansak, Harwai, Kirthna, Gambhira, Aimaii- 
pur, and Karra. In the remainder of the district, there is a fair-sized jhil cover- 
ing some 100 bighas, and having a depth of eighteen feet of water in the rains 
at Saurikh, in parganah Shikohabad, and other smaller ones at Baijna, Eudani, 
and TIkhrend, in the same parganah. All these jhils enlarge their area very 
considerably in the rains, and few of them dry up altogether except in seasons' 
of intense drought. Then they become mere ponds, and as they seldom possess' 
springs, they are of little use when most needed. The areas given above are 
estimates of the superficial area of the water remaining at the end of the cold 
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weather^ and arc. as fairly correot as the varying nature ef the lakes will admit 

The district is thoroughly well supplied with communications. The East 

^ _ Indian railway runs through the south-western corner: 

Communications. Railway, - -li i i i i. 

the navigable branoh oi the M-anges eanal runs through 

the centre to Cawnpore : the Jumna, also navigable, touches the south-western 
frontier, and good metalled roads connect Mainpuri with all the neighbouring 
districts. The railway runs for about 23 miles through the district and has 
stations at Shikohabad and Bhad4n, respectively 33 miles and 28 miles from 
Mainpuri city. The former station is the more important and is connected 
by metalled roads with Mainpuri, Eta, and Agra, and by partially metalled 
and raised and bridged roads with Et4wa, Mnstafabad, and Batesar on the Jumna 
in the Agra district. The traffic returns are given hereafter under trade.’^ 
The most important metalled road in the district is the Grand Trunk road which 
^ ^ divides at Bhongaon into the Agra and DeKli lines, the 

former of which passes through Mainpuri city. The 
Farnkhabad and Etawa road, which crosses the Grand Trunk road at Bewar 
and runs south through Kisbni, is the principal line of traffic in the eastern, 
portion of the district. A metalled road, branching off from the Grand Trunk 
road at Euraoli, passes close to Mainpuri city and completes direct communi- 
cation with Etawa. Of the nn metalled roads, the most important is that running 
from Kishni through Sauj, Karhal, and the important cattle-mart of Sarsaganj, 
to Shikohabad, and from both of the latter places direct communication is had 
with Agra, Mustafahad, Padham, Ghiror, Mainpuri, Etawa, and the Jumna ghats.. 
The road from Sarsaganj to Etawa passes close to the Bhadan railway station, 
and that from the same place to Mainpuri accomodates much local traffic. The 
roads from Shikohabad and Sarsaganj to Batesar are of much use during the 
great horse-fair at the last place. Pharha, which sends much cotton byroad 
to Cawnpore, is brought into the great net-work of roads by a short line to Mustaf- 
abad, and thence by the thriving little towns of Jasrana and Ghiror to Mainpuri 
and the Grand Trunk road. The character of the remaining roads may be gathered 
from the list given below and their position from the district map. During 
1872-73, the cost of maintenance and repairs of roads and bridges was as 
follows Grand Trunk road, Rs. 12,000 ; Agra branch, Rs. 10,000 ; Farukli- 
abad and Gwaliar Road, Rs. 5,100 ; other metalled roads, Rs. 8,000 uiimetalled 
roads, Es. 900, and bridges, Rs. 1,000, or a total of Rs. 37,000. A sum of 
Bs. 3,440 was also spent on buildings and in planting out trees. The income 
is met from an>llotment from the one per cent, road cess and the ferry fund, 
which latter yielded Rs. 2,600 during the same year. The following state- 
ment shows the class and length within the district of the principal roadS' 

divided into first-class or raised, metalled, and bridged ; second-class or 
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raised and bridged but iinmetalled; third-class country unmade roads; and 
fourth-class mere Tillage tracks ; bridges haying more than two arches are 
noted 2— 

First-class roads. 


Buildings, &c., on road- 
side and mile in whicli 
they occur. 


Bta to Shikohahad, 


Ditto to liur^oli, 

Grand Trunk road, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, „ 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

F a t e la g a r h to 
Gwaliar, 

Ditto 

Mainpuri station, 


Eta to Muttra, 
Mustafahad and Pharha, 
Jasrana and Baragaon, 
Mustafahad and GMror, 
Ghiror and Kuraoli, 
Sarsaganj and Araon, 


Total length 
of road in 
the district. 

Mile on 
which 
bridges 
occur. 

Number 

of 

arches. 

Width of ' 
each 
opening. 

M. Et. 




Et. 

21 4,448 

2 


3 

5 


9 


3 

11, 12, li 


13 


S 

17, 19, 17 


14 


3 

26 


18 


5 



20 


3 

\ 


21 


3 

28 

2 2,820 

i 


2 

17 

8 696 

7 


2 

7 

45 4,687 

37 stone. 

4 - 

16 


49 


5 

38 


... 


4 

16 


52 

„ 

3 

8 


56 

„ 

2 

32 


68 


3 

4D 


61 


3 

25 


7! 


2 

30 


72 


1 

4 

, 18 '4,085 1 

4 


3 

25 

12 2,770 

4 


B 

3, 6, 3 

S3 1,880 

218 

stone 

3 

6 


219 

5, 

3 

6 


225 


3 

4 


226 

„ 

3 

6 


227 


3 

6 


233 

?> 

3 

6 

• «« 

243 

)J 

... 

e«a 

20 3,221 

32 

J> 

3 

46 


36 

}> 

s 

25 

25 1,313 



... 



Second-class roads. 
Miles. 


Near Jasrana police- 
station. 

Canal chauki. 

ISth mile, encamping- 
ground. 

MunsiS police-station. 

38th stone, encamping 
ground. 

S e n g a r, encamping- 
ground. 

Canal chauki, Ghiror. 

Encamping-g round, 
Bagrai 

Canal chauki, police- 
station. 

Mainpuri post-office. 

Encamping ground. 

Arind bridge, canal 
chauki. 


Stone 221, encamp- 
ing-ground and dak 
bungalow. 

Encamping-ground. 

Ditto. 



... 1 

• «« 

... 7 

ffOft 

... 2 | 

• «4 

... 18 


... 18 


... 6 ^ 


Shikohabad and Batesar, 
Railway and Bhadan, 
Sarsaganj and Eiawa, 
Sarsaganj and IGshni, 
Mainpuri and Bhanwat, 


Total, 


OLIMATE AND METEOROLOCST. 






5D1 


Third-class roade. 


Miistafabad and Pendhat, 
Sarsaganj and Batesar, 


Miles. 

S I Mainpnri and Sarsaganj, 
1 1 1 Karhal and Ghiror, 


Miles. 
, 24 

14 


Fourth -class roads. 


Pendhat and Kalai, 
Mustafabad, Kanakana, 
Shikobabad, Mustafabad, 
Kusiyari, Pacbawar, 


5 
3 

14 

6 


Gbiror, Pacnl'^rar, 
Jarara, Agra, 
Jawapur, Danaahar, 


6 

2 

B 


Total, 


40 


These last are mere cart- tracts unraised and nnmetalled. 

There is nothing peculiar in the climate of Mainpnri ; there are no large ex- 
Climate and meteoro- pauses of sand and barren soil to render it excessively 
hot, and no large forests and swamps to give rise to 
malaria. Rain begins to fall in June, but the regular rains seldom set in un- 
til towards the close of that month and last until late in September. Only in 
very exceptional years, like 1867 and 1870, have they een known to continue 
on into October, The mahdimt^ or cold-weather rains, occur in December and 
January, and during this time the sky is dull and cloudy and fogs are of fre- 
quent occurrence, the weather is chilly and damp, and frost often injures the 
young crops. During March and April severe hailstorms often occur, levellino- 
and destroying the crops through a wide belt of country and causing very 
great damage generally. 

The average total rain-falP for the ten years, 1860-61 to 1870-71, is given 
below : — 


Period. ■ 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

_ _ . 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

i 

o 

to 

to 

CO 

1867-68. 

1 

CXI 

to 

00 

1869-70. 

1 

o 

CO 

1 st J une to SOth Sep- 

16*7 

40*8 ’ 

36*2 

30-4 

28*1 

23*1 

3!*4 

„ 33*4 

— 1 
8*8; 

i 

22*3 

39*2 

tember. 








1st October to 31st 
January. 

0-1 


0*9 

^ '0*3 

0*4 

0*8 

PO 

9*1 

1*1 

6*8 

0*6 

1st Pebruary to 31st 

M 

1*0 


OT 

1*7 

i 

1 ... 

0*8 

1*4 

0*9 

2*4 

2*8 

i 

May. 






f 



Total, 

17'9 

1 41*3 

37T 

30*8 

30*2 

i 23*9 

33*2 

j ' . 43*9, 

10*9 

ISPS 

42'S 


^ Tbe ^averagQ rain-fall for tbo years 1860-61 to 1872-73 has been 32*1 inches. 


I 


r 
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The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue : — 


jN’ame 

of 

stations. 

1844-45, 

1846-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1 848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Mainpuri, «•« 

20-77 

17-30 

IS'35 

34-SS 

27-41 

25*66 ' 

20-7® 

^hikohahadj ..ii 

16-34 

16-39 

10-22 

22-2S 

18-60 

20-37 

17-36 

SarsagaBj, 

! 15*41 i 

27-75 

20-57 

21-24 

2S*09 

28-68" 

22-79' 

Pharha, 

22-13 

30’60 

20*73 

22*77 

15-79 

27-13 

23*18 

Ghiror, 

15-02 

18-31 

13-46 

14*54 

20-19 

33-36 

19-65 

Karhal, ' ' ,.r 

13-58 

17-94 

21-26 

22*18 

24-64 


19-92 

Kuraollj .«« 

17-87 

18-79 

13-88 

21*63 

19-34 

23-61 

19-19 

SAman," , , 

iy-25 

18-92 

26-19 

24*42 

16-55 

25-15 

21 *75’ 

Kusmara, 

32-37 

20-42 

27-10 

23*54 

20-10, 

24-39 

24*65 

Bhongaon, 

20-82 

20-66 

29 -4S 

18-34 

19-09 

27*17 

22-58 

Idostafabad, 

18-48 

19-47 

16-35 

20-97 

8-41 

28*66 

18-72 


These figures give a lower average than those for the years following the 
introduction of the canal, and, though imperfect, show that the annual rain-fall 



has not decreased in quantity. 


PART 11. 

PROBUCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT. 

There are few wild animals in the district and none in any way remark- 

, able. Black buck occur in some numbers and nilgai 

Animal kingdom. ^ , r i t 

(PoTtax pictus) in the dhah jungles. Leopards and 

hyenas are found in the Jumna ravines, and wolves (bheriya^ charkli) all through 

the district. Rewards are given for the destruction of female wolves, three 

rupees ; male wolves, two rupees ; female cubs, twelve annas i and male cubs, 

eight annas. The deaths recorded from snake-bites,^ and the attacks of wild- 

animals have been as follows : — 


Pigeons (parewa)^ water-fowl (patdri)^ and quail (bater) are occasionally 
snared by] Baheliyas for, sale, but the demand for these birds as food is 


Sex. 


1 869. 


187I. 


1872. 


187S. 


1874. 


Aremgt. 


I I omit the returns of 1869 from thje average 9,% imperfect. 


18*5 

^4-2 


42*7 


Male^ 

Female, 


Total, 


FISH. 


very small and is confioied chiefly to the European inhabitants. Pea-fowls 

are numerous, but they are treated as sacred and are not injured by the 

people. ; ^ 

There are no peculiar breeds of domestic cattle in the district. Bullocks 

fit for ordinary agricultural work cost from Es. 12 
Domestic cattle. i /> it 

to ids. 20 each. Good buiraloes from the Jumna 

ravines fetch from forty to sixty rupees, and the ordinary class from Rs. 20 to 
Ss. 40. In 1870, three stud bulls were imported from Hiss4r ; two of 
them were a cross between a Nagor bull and a Mysore cow, and one was a 
cross between a Nagor bull and a Hariana cow. The bulls were of a small size, 
suited to the cattle of the country, and the experiment has hitherto been success- 
ful. Some efforts, too, have been made to improve the breed of horses. There are 
about six private stallions and four Government stallions in the district, but the 
better class of horses is not bred here, as the climate appears to be too dry and there 
is little pasture ground. Common country ponies of a small size sell at from Rs. 10 
to Rs, 15 each and the larger ones at from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. Sheep are numer- 
ous and are chiefly kept for their wool, but there is also a great and increasing 
demand for sheep for slaughter. Two Southdown and one Leicester ram were 
imported in 1870, but died soon after their arrival, and since then this important 
subject of sheep-farming has received little attention. Common sheep, at present, 
sell at from twelve annas to one rupee each, while those bred especially for the 
European market fetch two rupees each. The goats known both here and in the 
Et4wa district as the JumnapSri breed are much prized aud fetch high prices ; 
the ordinary goat costs from one rupee to three rupees per head. Camels are 
seldom bred in this district, the fair of Batesar across the Jumna in the Agra 
district being the great source of supply. The average price of an ordinary 
camel is about Rs. 80. Sarsaganj is the great oattlS-market within this dis- 
trict and supplies all animals for agricultural purposes, bullocks, buffaloes, and 
cows to this and the neighbouring districts. From an estimate made in 1849-50 
by Mr. Raikes, it would appear that there were then 619,000 head of cattle in 
the district, and in 1850-51 he calculated there were 9 elephants, 612 camels, 
10,216 ponies and horses, 195,959 bullocks and buffaloes for plough purposes, 
35,714 draught animals, 128,777 cows, 110,911 she-buffaloes, 12,160 asses, 
835566 sheep, 45,764 goats, and 10,000 swine. The returns of the years 1868- 
71^ show 167,256 plough-cattle (22,224 buffaloes and 145,032 bullocks) and 
236,349 head of other cattle, including sheep and goats. A table showing the 
number of ploughs and plough-cattle, and the average area cultivated by each 
plough ill each parganah, is given hereafter. 

The fish commonly found in the district are the rohu^ parUn^ dighdr^ 
^ , naraifiy sauli^bhadua^ ldnchif singy moya^ chalwu, cAd7, 

jhingay hMr,palwayia(ayay anwdri, and the bdm or genr„ 
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Of tbesej tbe foAuj parAinj and sing are most commonly caught for foodj 
and are sold at rates varying from one to two annas per ser. The best fishing 
is in the K^li, next comes the Isan and other streams. The rivers and tanks 
are often leased to Kahai’s, who sometimes pay high prices for the privilege; 
thus, a portion of the Isan near Mainpuricity lets for as much as forty rupees. 
The mode of fishing and the appliances used differ in no way from those des- 
cribed under other districts. The sweep-net, hand-net, funnel-net (hitka)^ 
basket (khonclia)^ and dam (band) are all used, according to circumstances and 
locality. In the cold weather, rod-fishing for parkin and mullet is possible in 
the Isan and Kali, and fish weighing from half a pound to three pounds each 
are commonly caught. Natives care nothing for fish-preserving, and destroy 
the young fry in large numbers at the beginning of the hot weather by em- 
banking the streams and placing a funnel-shaped net (kliaur) opposite the place 
of exit into which the young fry fall. In the pools thus formed fish, too, are 
often caught by covering them with a basket, so that they can be taken out with 
the hand. All castes and religions, with the exception of Brahmans, Jainas, and 
certain sections of the Baniya class, eat fish. During the rains, however, fish 
are held to be impure by most classes and ai'e then seldom found in the native 
markets. 

The following statement shows the area under each 
crop in each parganah, as ascertained at settlement and 
distributed according to season: — 

Kharif. 


Vegetable kingdom. Crops. 


Parganah. 

Cotton. 

* 1 

Maize. 

o 

S 

Jodr. 

cq 

Indigo. 1 

0^ 

S 

o 

w 

Moth. 

to 

+3 

o 

Total kharif. j 

Kuraoli, 

863 

915 

1,029 

3,836 

4,485 

216 

488 

643 

434 

12,909 

Ma-inpuri, 

1,240 

1,180 

3,7{>1 

9,098 

4,166 

109 

694 

295 

254 

£0,637 

Ohiror, 

3,181 

313 

2,892 

9,362 

921 

286 

62 

17 

120 

17,164 

Bewar, 

464 

2,020 

91 

1,742 

5,566 

109 

101 

1,898 

545 

n,536 

Alipur Patti, 

560 

374 

238 

1,964 

2.945 

26t 

77 

262 

98 

6,779 

Karhal, 

1,056 

998 

2,488 

4,773 

472 

379 

69 

8 

299 

10^,532 

Barnahal, 

3,011 

1,641 

1,629 

619 

8,223 

3,795 

192 

210 

64 

491 

18/224 

Kishni-Nabigasj, 

2,289 

652 

7,059 

2,992 

723 

SO 

916 

591 

1 6^793 
61,399 
7^030 

Mnstafabad, ... 

16,672 

2,024 

2,681 

32,068 

5,071 

1,811 

9! 

260 

72! 

Shiliohabad, 

16,789 

1,003 

1,406 

27,238 

26,373 

528 

113 

1,016 

659 

1 

I 

A 

3,424 

4,306 

2,764 

15,134 

17,242 

756 

463 

3,392 

1,377 

4 s' 85 7 







— 




^ - 


Total, ... 

48,90 1 

16,056 

18,461 

120,497 

CO 

O 

5,369 

2,288 

8,76^ 

5,489 

■ 2,99,850 

Percentage, 

8-05 

■ 2*64 

303 

19*81 

12*17 

0*88 

0-SS 

1*44 

0*9 1 

49*31 

Corrected percentage, 

8*00 

2*50 

SCO 

20*00 

12*00 

1*00 

0-50 

I 50 

.I’OO 

49 30 






. 
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VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 


KurAoli, 

Mampuri, 

Ghiror, 

Bewar, ' 
Alipur Pattij 
Karhal, 
BarnAhal, ... 
IGshni-Nabiganj 


Mastafabad, 
SMkobabad, 
Bbongaon, , 


Percentage,*,, 
Corrected per- 
cent age. 


In addition to 


statement given above^ the dofasli or tvvo- 
: from thisj however, the area under veo-e- 
incted^ 6*03 per cent, to be shown 

oppedlaud, in order to get at the. corrected 
in the second line and which represents the actual crop 
gures are fairly correct except in the case of indigo and 
laced by rabi crops before the field operations of the survey 
rcentage. of bdjra and jodr are sure indications of the cha- 
racter of each parganah for bdjra loves sand and jodr flourishes in loam, so in 
this district we have these crops distributed thus — 


Percentage, 


^ The total cultivated area differs from that given in tbe next table 
increase or decrease of cultivation between tbe time of survey and the di 
tbe statistics of area was compiled. Tbe difference is tbus distributed 


Barley, 

Gram. 

‘o^ 

4,494 

403 

2,264 

7,173 

669 

3,595 

4,295 

2,056 

1 791 

8,497 

242 

i 1,090 

1 i,872 

272 

1 820 

4,209 

789 

808 

[ 2,4J4 

815 

i 747 

: 4,461 

624 

! 1,880 

; 7,568j 

1,388 

2,968 

. 6,329 

2,088 

1,461 

! 14,131 

1,082! 

6,308 

} 60,443 

10,428 

to 

CO 

o 

t 9-94 

1*72 

S-osI 

> 11*00 

2-00 

4*00 


Parganah. 

1 ' ' ■ i 

Increase.' 

1 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Decrease 

Kuraoli, ... 

Mainpuri, 

Gbiror, 

Acres. 

79 

194 

188 

Karhal, 
Barnahal, ... 
Alipur Patti, 

Acres. 

25 

16 

15 

Bewar, 

Kishni, 

Bhpngaon, 

Acres. 

39 

89 

92 

Mustafabad, 
Shikohabad, 
Net increase, 

Acres. 

60 

92 

535 


ts 

a 

cq 

e 

CU C3 

rd 

+3 O 

O H 

Sugar-cane. 

Vegetables. 

Grand total. 

1,739 

340 14,881 

579 

493 

28,862 

3,136 

3,097 26,168 

2,135 

i,36l 

60,301 

6,623 

594 22,976 

2,150 

1,065 

43,345 

868 

499 8,957 

347 

220 

21,060 

545 

495 6,161 

427 

177 

2 3,544 

! 6,287 

1,095 20,9£3 

1,856 

371 

33,742 

; 6,041 

500 17,138 

1,441 

549 

37,352 

> 2,667 

1,784 18,003i 

1,461 

481 

36,7.38 

14,692 

1,594 61,772 

1,995 

1,359 

1,16,526 

1 21,674 

643 60,802 

1,591 

841 

1,28,264 

i 8,316 

3,703 44,535 

3,541 

1,325 

98,258 

1 66,488j 

12,326 2,82,376 

1 7,523 

8,242 

6,07,991 

10*93 

2-03 46*45 

2*88 

! 1*36 

1*00 

' 13*00 

2*00 52*00 

3*00 

j 160 

1*06 



Percentage. 


Loamy tract. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra. 

Sandy tract. 

Mustafabad, .A 

27 

4 

Bewar, 

Gbiror, ... 

21 

2 

Alipur Patti, ... 

Karhal, , , , 

14 

1 

Kuraoli, 







MAINPOBI DISTRICT. 


Siraikrlyy the proportion of the hharif io the rahi cultivation is governed hy 
the facilities for irrigation. In Karhal, which is almost completely supplied by 
the canal, rahi cultivation rises to 69 per cent, of the whole area under the 
plough, whilst in Bewar, where there is no canal and a thirsty soil, the rahi 
sinks to 44 per cent. Similarly, the dofasli land, excluding vegetables, is 9 per 
cent, of the total cultivation in Karhal, while in Bewar it is only 4 per cent. 
The crop returns of the past settlement were collected during a year of 
great climatic disturbance and any comparison with them would be unprofitable. 

The following statement compares the area of the parganahs as they now 
Comparison of past and stand compiled from the village records of the past set- 
present areas. tlement with the area and its classification of the pre- 

sent records (F., former settlement and P. present settlement): — 

Statistics of area. 




! 05 

03 

IJnassessablb. j 

j^SSESS^BLE. 



§ 





1 

1 1 






03 

. 






*1 

Parganah. 


•3 

d 

03 

V 

•i 

1 

s 

3 

-»■=' o 


j 1 


> 



u 

d 

r 

I 

C3 

> 

03 

g 

M 

PP 

QQ 

03 

^ , 
I'd 

o 

4a O , 
fl 4a Q 
C3 O j 

03 

« 

o 

u 

O 

Irrigatec 

E? 

a 

1 

"d 

•4a 

Kuraoli, ... 

(S'., 

48,467 

231 

17,290 

4,002 

9,144 


11,474 

6,326 

17,800 

1 P-. 

48,947 

... 

16,268 

3,858 

423 

457 

16,649 

13,392 

S8,94l 

Mainpiiri, 


104,368 

265 

63,769 

2,531 

8,357 


27,904 

11,642 

39,446 

IP-. 

108,010 

... 

43,199 

11,944 

1,141 

1,231 

37,460 

13,035 

60,495 

GMror, 

JP.. 
} p.. 

94,845 

96,840 

294 

49,343 

40,215 

2,431 

11,472 

5,939 

943 

*677 

32,302 

36,834 

4,536 

6,699, 

36,838 

43,533 

Karhal, ... 

{F., 

76,808 

289 

38,249 

2,299 

6,760 

... 

24,075 

4,136 

28,211 

i H., 

82,633 

148 

33,243 

13,210 

3,121 

1,144 

80,451 

3,316 

38,767 

Barnahal, ... 

(F., 

68,8^1 

1,021 

20,515 

701 

3,637 

916 

20,820 

5,221 

32,04 1 

{P, 

69,310 

«.« 

15,470 

4,749 

359 

1,364 

31,042 

6,326 

87,368 

Alipur Patti, 

fP; 

39,499 

102 

4,821 

1,442 

3,700 j 

* ... 

4,866 

4,568 

9,434 

h; 

19,558 

... 

3,115 

3.136 

183 

567 

8,012 

5,5 i 7 

13,559 

Bewar, ... . 


27,702 

357 

4,628 

3,014 

2,412 

... 

6,291 

32,000 

37,291 

[ Pj 

28 029 

... 

2,36 « 

2,266 

1,266 

1,048 

9,776 

11,324 

21,099 

Kishni* ... ! 

If- 

7 2,864 

217 i 

33,286 

2,918 

6,412 

3,159 

19,193 

9,669 

28,862 

IP., 

72,870 

... 

24,361 

8,365 

1,257 

2,1 10 

26,927 

9,850 

36,7 '7 

Shikohabad, .. | 

fF., 

188,767 

2,692 

55,513 

4,050 

8,208 

1,225 

87,674 

29,4' >5 

117,079 

|P-. 

187,588 

1,288 

49,28/4 

6,074 

3,342 

2,629 

81,757 

46,416 

128,172 

Mustafabadj ... * 

(F., 

196,549 

1,321 

74,991 

4,319 

6,377 

... 

95,8?0 

14,571 

li 0,44 l 

IP-, 

205,441 

l*« 

68,80(1 

16,515 

1,874 

2,787 

101,593 

14,874 

116,466 

Bhongaon, ^ 

rF. 

181,102 

802 

75,128 

10,076 

18,759 

... 

44,456 

.31,881 

76,33? 

:P-, 

177,027 

... 

52,285 

18,316 

3,272 

4,804 

63,978 

34,372 

98,860 

’Total, ... ^ 

P-. 

1,068.792 

7,691 

426,623 

37,7 83 

79,705 

3,300 

379,926 

133,855 

618,780 

P-, 

1,086,2.63 

1,436 

347,600 

1 

96,905 

12,968 

18,818 

443,376 

165,150 

608,526 


The revenue-free area is now confined to the villages of Bhartar and Kalyan- 
pur, opposite Batesar in the Shikohabad parganah, held by the chief of Bha- 
dawar and Dankarpur, in parganah Karhal held by Badshah Begam, widow of 
Altaf Husain, alais Naranji.^ The barren area amounts to 32 per cent, of the 


^ It wj^s originally released in perpetuity to Hakim Na’wazisb AU Khan, who was succeeded 
hy Ms daughter, and through her came to AUaf Husain. 
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wkole, a singularly large proportion, due chieHy to the large tracts of mar and 
the e^ten,siye ravines along the J umna. The barren includes the no inconsider^ 
able area occupied by village sites, canals, jhils, roads, rivers, and the railway. 
The area under groves is very large and bears out the character that the district 
has for being weil wooded. The great difference in the area recorded as old 
waste is due to the more accurate classification of soils at the recent settlement. 
The greater portion of it is of the poorest quality, but as its soil is. capable of 
some cultivation it was found necessary to separate it from the waste utterly 
incapable of cultivation-. 

The increase in cultivation since last settlement has been 18 -44 per cent., but 

Increase in cnltivation. ® reclamation of’land 

which was entered as lately thrown out of cultivation 
at last settlement. The area under this latter head has fallen from 83,005 to 
12,938 acres, but groves seem to have been included in the culturable waste 
at last settlement, so that the grove area must be taken from it before show- 
ing the progress made in bringing the recently abandoned fields under the 
plough. This great proportion of recent fallow was almost entirely due to 
the effects of the great famine of 1837-»38, and it would seem to be improbable 
that cultivation has increased sa little since then. Mr. Raikes estimated the 
cultivated area, in 1836-37, as 618,418 acres, and Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840> 
gave the cultivated; area as 613,358 acres, showing only a loss of 5,060 acres 
as due to. the famine. There is no doubt that he included much fallow land 
in the cultivated area and assessed it as such, and the opinion of the officers 
who revised the assessment, that the cultivation recorded by Mr. Edmonstone 
was exaggerated, gives good ground for the belief that the increase in culti- 
vation since last settlement cannot be less than 20 per cent. Mr. Raikes 
in his valuable memorandum on the state of the district in 1850-51, says 
that then the effects of the famine had entirely vanished, that the revised 
assessments had been accepted and worked well, the people had settled 
down quietly, and there had been several seasons of plenty. Taking the areas 
alone, common to his returns and the returns of the present settlement, or 
about nine-tenths of the present area, the district in 1850-51 had 497 100 
acres of cnltivation, against 553,056 acres in the same area in 1870-, showing 
an increase of 11-8 per cent, in twenty years. 379,9-25 acres were irrigated at 
the past settlement, against 443,376 acres irrigated in 1870, the actual 
increase showing 16-7 per cent., but the proportion of irrigation to the total 
cultivation has apparently fallen from 73'95 to 72 -86 per cent. It would, 
however, be safe to assume that irrigation has kept pace with cnltivation 
especially as the canals have been introduced since 1860, and cannot in every 
case have merely supplanted irrigation from wells. Population has increased 
fey between 25 and 30 per cent, and prices hare risen considerably. 

■Ail 





MAINPUEI DISTRICT. 


Irrigation takes place from jhils, tanks, rivers, wells, and eanali. Tti# 
amount of irrigation from tbe first three sources is 
iimited and was sufficient for only 37,143 acres, or 8*5 


IrrigatioB. 


|)er cent, of the irrigated area, during the year of measurement. The area irri- 
gable from wells at any time and actually irrigated when necessary amounts to. 
303,573 acres, of which rather more than one-half is watered every year. From 
a number of measurements taken by Mr. McGonaghey, it appears that th© 
average area irrigated by each kind of well, in parganah Kuraoli, during the 
dry year 1868-6.9, was as follows 5 — 


Acres. 

Pukka well, taking all kinds of soil, per Ido or run, .»• 4*925 

Kuchcha well with spring in ddmat soil, per run, ... 3*843 

Kuchcha well fed by percolation in hMr soil, per run, ... 2*676 
Kuchcha wells taken all round, ditto, ... 3‘132 

Dhenkli or lever wells, per dhenhli, ... 1*138 


It should be noted, however, that the soil in this parganah is sandy and dry^ 
and the season, too, was one of drought. As a role, pukka wells have three 
or four runs, and kuchcha wells have only one, and, in rare instances, two runs. 
The statistics of the last settlement show that over the district, as it then stood, ^ 



62jl7l 


^ Comprising 


^cres. 


there were 11,186 pukka wells in use, with 27,471 runs. In 1848-49, over the 
game area there were only 9,170 wells with, 23,590 runs. The following state- 
pient SHOW’S the well statistics as recorded at the present measurement over aii 
^rea of 1,0883253 acres 

Statement of Wells at Settlement . 




fjmror, 

Mainpur4 .. 

ICiiraoli, 
karbal, , 
Barnalial, „ 

Alipiir Pattij „ 
Bhongaon, ’ 
;pewar, ■ 

Ki'shni Nabiganj^ 
Mustafabad, „ 
^Mkobabada 


PUKKA. 


KUCBCHA. 


I,IS4' 

5.281 
2,901 

474 

5.281 
1,511 
8,877 
2,053 
4,967 

11,205 

22,185 


Number. 


Used for 
dpinking pur- 
poms. 


Number. 


Used for ir- 
rigation. 


Used for 
drinking pur- 
poses. 


For irriga- 
tion. 


1,53.2 I 50 15,203 54,895 6,366 


1,159 

1,006 

264 

243 

140 

60 

908 

58 

227 

1,986 

412 


29 

167 

78 

35 

3 

3 
63 

6 

4 

160 
27 J 


48 

425 

91 

102 

IB 

3 

105 

8 

28 

123 

84 


2,673 

2,25.2 

690 

596 

238 

125 

1,881 

99 

458 

5,381 

810 


921 
2,831 
2,371 
412! 
4 725 
l,295j 
8,127 

1,999! 

3,723 

9,172 

19,329 


30 
72 
11 
601 
445 
47 
22 i 

5,004 


6,463 


OANAis; 

®ie %ures giv^n above show only 7,282 pukka wells in go6d repair. Irri- 
gation has not decreased, yet the number of wells has evidently decreased and 
the tendency to replace masonry wells by earthen wells or by canal irrigation 
is manifest. The settlement Officers attribute this result to the new landholders 
nOt caring to invest their money in improvements and to the want of interest 
in the land on the part of the cultivators. “ Before revenue and judical sales 
were permitted, the hereditary tillers of the soil were seldom compelled to re- 
linquish their paternal acres. Their general circumstances were undoubtedly 
worse than they are now. In seasons of drought and famine they suffered 
frightfully, but in seasons- of plenty they bad every inducement to invest tbeif 
savings in improving their land and laying up a provision to meet future 
'calamity. A masonry well was then, next to their land, the most valuable 
possession they bad. It gave its return in increased produce and could not be 
touched by the rapacity of the underlings of Government.” The water-level 
varies vary much at different seasons. During the drought of 1868-69 very 
many wells were measured, and on testing the measurements some two or three 
years aft-eriyards, the difference in level was found to be as much as ten to 
twelve feet. The depth throughout the uplands of the northern sand tract 
Varies from 12 to 25 feet ; in the Central loam tract it lies from 10 to 30 feet 
from the surface, whilst in the southern mixed tract it varies from 30 feet to 
iOO feet in the raviny land bordering on the Jumna. In the alluvial soil along 
the Jumna and the Kali water is found at a depth of a few inches in some 
places and is seldom lower than eight feet from the surfacoi 

The canals themselves have been described on a previous page. The area 
habitually watered by them covered some 102,060 
Csnaia. acres in the year of droughty 1868-69. But about 5,000 

acres of this totalis derived from escape water which finds its way into the 
streams. - Excluding the year 1868-69, the average area irrigated between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 was 54,016 acres, 41,436 acres being rdbi and 12,580 
acres being kharlf. The following statement compiled from the recCrds of the 
irrigation Department shows the annual irrigation in each parganah in the dis^ 
Irict:— . . 
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600 

1,061 

; S65 

294 

7 -od 

1,817' 

4o 

■ tu 

«•« 

8,056„ 

4 23 

5,393 

5.818 

6.693 

2,630 

4,082 

10,770 

243 

■ "1',045 

total,/... 

9,816 

423 

5,993 i 
' I 

6,879 

0,558 

2,9^ t 

"4,782 

j 12,587:," 

■‘283 

1,863 




Year, 


1SS7-68 

Klianf, ... 

Kabi, '** 

Total,.., 

1868-69. 

KlmrSf, ... 
Eabi, ... 

Total,... 

1869*70. 

Kharif, ... 

Kabi, ... 

Total,... 

1870- 71. 

Khanf, 

llabi, 

Total,... 

1871- 72. 

K hat if, ... 
Kabi, ... 


2,138 
. 0,647 

12,785 


6,450 

11,421 


17,871 


4,246 

8,514- 

1 2,760 


3,335 

10,318 

13,653 


166 

974 


900 


333 

1,156 


1,489 


401 

869 


82*2 

4,763 

6,585 


3,900 

7,898 


ll,7il8 


242 


892 

4,450 


3,592 

8,786 


602 

467 


781 

3,617 


989 

6,037 


7,026 


4,263 

10,739 


15,002 


1,864 

4.981 


6^845 


1,483 

5,443 


6.931 


1,0’02 

3,191 


120 

3,930 


4,050 


3,502 

10,410 


13,912 


2,081 

4,097 


6,178 


1,990 

4,463 


6,453 


1,923 

2,647 


4,570 


1,705 

3,903 


5,608 


947 

1,892 


2,839 


570 

1,995 


2,565 


2,467 

5,660 


311 

1,520 


1,831 


1,152 
.3,5 8' > 


4,732 


975 

1,762 


2,737 


2,164 

11,876 

14.010 


9,430 

15,080 


24,510 


5 418 
n,i96 


16,614 


73 

1,335 


1,408 


484 

1,582 


2,066 


480 

S48 


877 

1.852 

2,729 


5.35 

1,488 


4,4^77 

12,645 

17,222 


3,48.3 

8,067 


1,328 


379 

1,379 

1,768 


612 

1,156 


^ 336 
1,455 

1,79 S 


480 

1,115 


1,595 


490 

1,696 


2,18^ 


522 

1,070 


Total,... 

12,^78 

1,069 

4,398 

1872-73. 


■ 


JCliari'f, ... 
Ka'br, 

4,348 

9,322 

... ' 

1,121 

7,914 

Total,.., 

13,670 

... 

9,035 


1,260 
5,5 1 1 


2 303 
6,244 


6,771 


8,560 


8,127 


867 

3,098 


3,965 


2,023 


755 

2,233 


2,988 


11,550 


4,093 

13,219 


17,312 


1, 768 


826 

1,658 


2,484 


1,692 


492 

1,657 


2,149 


December is tbe great month for rabz irrigation and May for the kharif. 
Mainpuri shows abont the mean amount of canal irrigation for its area of ^11 
the districts watered by the Granges canal and its branches. Over the central 
portion of the district the canal has raised the water-level considerably, and has' 
aifected the durability ofkachcha wells most materially. It is now impossible to 
excavate earthen wells, owing to the over-saturation- of the upper strata, iii 
many places where formerly there was no difBculty. In some parts of the’ 
district where the canal had not penetrated, the people here, like those m 
Eta wa, complained that the spring-level had receded, but inquiry and a com-' 
parison with the records of the past settlement showed that the complaint wa^ 
ill-founded* 





MF^r AHD FLOW IBBIOATION. 


The proportion of flow to lift irrigation in this district is very small. 

In Saharanpur and Mazaffarnagat the amount of 
liift and flow irrigation. irrigation is nominal ; in Meerut, Bulandshahf, 

and Aligarh it falls to an extreme degree below flow irrigation ; in Eta, 
Muttra, and Etawa it is much below flow ; in Cawnpore it is still below flow j 
in Parukhabad it slightly exceeds flow irrigation, and in Mainpuri lift exceeds 
flow by 34 per cent.’- The district has the mean amount of irrigation, but it is still 
considered to be healthy, although fever is prevalent in the rains and, of late 
years, more common than usual. The rivers here certainly afford better means 
for drainage and cafrjdng off the escape water than in the districts to the 
north, and there is less water-logging of the soil. As to the influence of the 
canal in causing the production of reh, Mr. Willcocks writes as follows 
“ Canals are also indirectly the cause of a great increase in the reh in this 
district. Cultivators take water across reh plains in shallow channels, where 
the irrigation is flush, and do riot remove" the saline efflorescence. This 
is very soluble and is carried by the water into the fields and deposited 
chiefly at the point of entering the field. In a few years’ time reh 
begins to appear everywhere in the field, but especially where the channel 
enters. Well water would have done the same if it had been similarly treated, 
but wells are everywhere near the fields they are intended to irrigate, and hence 
their channel is always very short, while those taken from rajbahas may be 
over a quarter of a mile to a mile in length. There is a general belief among 
the people that canal water causes usur, and this is a fact when water is too 
iavishly spent. This can be remedied, and is being remedied whenever possible 
by decreasing and making pukka the heads of the irrigation channels. In 
parts where the soil is usdr and does not eMoresce, land is being reclaimed by 
water lying on it on the same principle that the parts flooded by all runs in 
this district are culturable even when the river or uridi is passing through an 
ixsar plain. The left bank of the canal at Takhrao is a fair example of this. 
In many cases canal irrigation is gradually making the soil less productive, as 
it induces the villagers to take two strong crops off the same field each year 
instead of one strong and one weak one.” On the other harid, there seems to 
be no doubt of the inherent superiority of many wells close to old village 
sites and hheras on account of the quantity of ammonia held in solution. 
Mr. McConaghey has fourid “ fields at the foOt of large khei^as or villages paying 
higher rates and producing more luxuriant crops than ordinary hdr land. 
This he attributes to the quantities of ammonia and various salts washed on to 
those fields during the rains from the kheras. ‘ Mm’ clay, whieh is found 
on them abundantly, is well known to be a great fertilizer, and cultivators 

1 Some attribute tWs to the existence of cheap labour, others to the difficulty found in eon* 
struoting flush channels in the loose, crumbly soil of the aiar plains. 




On tie other harid, the natural soils or strata sometimes, on the contrafy, im- 
part properties the ref erse of valuable to well rrater, the large hharua or 
bitter tract in Mustafabad, where tlie cultivators eagerly embrace any opportu- 
nity offered of availing themselves of canal krigation, although the subsoil is 
good aUd firm, and wells are con^ at little expense, and last for years. 

For indigo alone, canal water is absolutely more beneficial than well water, as 
the cultivators can get sd much more of it, and indigo is a very thirsty plant. 
It is only, however, in the case of pukka wells, or of wells by a village site, a good 
way from the canal or distributary, that there is any choice when once Canal 
irrigation Comes near the lands of a village. Of the popularity of thc canalj 
however, on the whole there can be little question, even where the Und is al-* 
ready completely irrigated from wells. There is rio doubt that in any case the 
itsC of canal water saves labour’ aiid releases cattle for other work, and the 
sitpply is nearly always certain. The tendency to waste water in this district 
has frequently been remarked, and it would appear that the cultivators in Main- 
puri are more reckless in this respect than those further north, aUd less careful 
in conducting the Water across their fields so as to avoid over-saturation and 
; waste.” 

The following statement iS given as showing the class of crops for which 
Water is taken from the canal : — 


Other pulses. 


Gardeui 


Fodder 


Sug.ar-canS, 


Cotton, 


Other fibres. 


Indigo, 


l^laize, 

Other cereals, 


Other dyes. 
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IMPLEMENTS. ' 

The following statement shows the distribution of the irrigated area dnrin 
the year of measurement : — 


Continuing the agricultural vocabulary of the middle Duab commenced in 
the Eta district, I shall here note the names given to 
Implements. different implements used in husbandry. The hal 

or plough is made up of the following parts, which for comparison are given 
in the language of the Duab and the North-West generally, Meerut, Maiupuri, 
and Benares and the eastern districts : — 


Benares 

and 

eastern 

districts. 


Bemarks. 


HaraSj 


Beam. 

Handle or stilt. 


Parari. 


Sole. 

Iron share. 

Body of the plough into which 
the haras and panhdri are 
fixed, and often used for the 
plough itself. 

Peg or wedge which fixes the 
haras to the hal 

Second wedge fixed behind the 
ha I in the Mas above the o^. 

Wedge which fixes the panhdri 
to the hal 

An indented part at the end of 
the beam to which the ida in 
attached. 

Leathern thongs by which the 
yoke is attached to the beam. 

Upper piece of yoke or yoke 
itself. 

Lower piece of yoke. 


Nareli 


Outer pin Joining ida to iar^ 
mdchi, inner pin of the • saihe. 


Farganah. 

Irrigated f 

'om 

Pargauah. 

3 

o 

H 1 

. 

Irrigated from 

Total. 

Canals. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

Canals. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

Kuraoli, ] 

• 

1,493 

7,607 

6,449 

15,649 Bewar, 


7,377 

2,398 

9,776 

Mainpnri, 

u.ep 

15,722 

10,076 

37,460 Kishni, 

8,230 

16,315 

2,382 

26,927 

Ohiror, i 

12,464 

21,686 

2,695 

36,834 Shikohabad, 

2,600 

78,045 

1,112 

81,757 

Karhal, 

23,399 

3,196 

3,866 

30 45 1 Mustaf abad, 

22,000 

77,821 

1,770 

1,01,691 

Earnahal, 

3,773 

26,462 

817 

31,042 Bhongaon, ... 

16,449 

42,590 

4.939 

63,978 

AUpxir Patti, ^ 

... 

6,763 

1,249 

8,012 Total, ... 

l,02,060|3,03,573 

37,743 

4,43,376 


Bt p.b and North-West 
generally. 

Meerut. 

Mainpuri. 

Haras, 

Haras, ... 

Halas, ... 

Llathili, hatha, chiriya 
or muthiya. 

... 

... 

Paul ad or parautha, 

... 

Parib|ri, ... 

Pla'a, cl^a ktim, ••• 

... 

Ph^ro, 

Hal, 1 diigal, nagra, .. 

Hal, ... 

l\ur, ... * 

Og, 

Uahel, ... 

Ghanghro, ... 

Gandheii, ■ ... 

Bo, ... 

Fare!, k ilri, 
kili. 

pachela, p a c h h 1 1 a, 

»•« 

Pachhml^naa, 

phanna. 


pachhra. 

Khdra, barnel, narhel. 

1 Karhe,... 

Banel, 

N^dahj ... 

Mri ... 

Nara, Jogra, 

Jua, 

Jua, .** 

Jna, 

Tarnl^cM-, 

Bo., ... 

Taroncha, tar- 
m&chi, ma- 
cherii 

Sail, f«« 

Sail, ft. 

Sail, 

Oiiitftj »«« 

Unknown, 

G$ta« 



514 MAINPUEI DISTRICT. 


'Joea is the rope tied round the necks of oxen wLen yoked. 

The following illustration shows the plough in ordinary use and one with 
Ihe drill (b^m) attached ; — 



yto-a^’h wtih d-rill 


I also give the jrfa or yoke by which the bullocks are attached to the plough^. 

and the lienga or harrow.. 
The patela^ sohdgu or 
Bulidguy is a heavy roller 
also used for crushing 
clods in swampy land, 
and is usually made from 
a large log of khaj4r. 
The khanera is a broom 
made of twigs of cotton 
with which the sower 
distributes tobacco seed 
in the beds prepared fer 
the purpose. The body 
of the plough is placed 
vertically in the ground, 
eutside the village, ' at 


or- 


fopy (U&tvQoi ) 


and 


certain seasons, 

offerings are made to it to keep away disease from, cattle and to neutralise 
tke effects of an evil wind. This ceremony is known as 




iIk". 


•fr^v .-. 


J;.v. 5,^^.;, ,:. f 


•a 


MINOE IMPLEMENTS. gJJ 

liie following illustrations show the different minor implements used by 
Minor implements. agriculturists in the Duab :— 

The pharwa or phdora, or large hoe, is in common use everywhere. The 
,, ^ of the iron portion where 

^ % the handle is fixed is known 

-I v\^ as the par{, and the handle 

\ ^ is called The kudra^ or 

w v K pick, and the Aasi, or small 

phdora^ are not shown. The 
hudhdri^ an adze-shape dim- 
plement, and the tdngi^ a 
kind of hatchet, are gener- 
ally used. The hasuwa or 
ha?isiga, or sickle, is usually 
made of native steel (Jche-- 
rahi). The ganddsa^ or as it 
is better known the gardmi 
or gardsij is used for chop- 
ping sugar;cane and fodder. 
Thehhurpih a small hhurpa 
used for scraping grass and 
To tread out the corn is expressed by gdlma^ and the place where it 



^>1 


a 


n ktu'pi} 


The place where the sheaves are stacked is 


is^-' 


ii’hiu 


weeding. 

is trodden out is known as pair 
called kalii/dn or khaliyd^i 

Tne khurpa is used for loosening the earth around young plants and for 

weeding. The khatpddari h 
. " a kind of khurpa med in 

transplanting tobacco. 

The panchdngura or panoha 
is a sort of rake with five 
prongs used after sowing ; a 
smaller rake used for scat- 
tering and dispersing indigo - 
seed after sowing is called 
pachguriya. The phardhi^ 
used during irrigation for 
dividing a field into small 
beds is here called pMhi, and 
elsewhere mdnjka and karha. 
The or muzzle is 

kno wn in Benares as shonta* 


'0tk 


% '■ 


f 








a42 




, TM© .sq^uaro 


MAINFUBX DISTBICT. 

canvas bags in wliicli tobacco is pressed are called badri^ mA, witli 

tobacco, in tbem tbej look 
bales of cotton. A 
large net-work sheet in 
which ikka ox chaff* is 
^ carried IS known as pan si. 

... The kardhi is the broad. 

/i >:trajti.‘ 

shallow pan in wliicIi sugar 
'■.■/■:' ' is boiled, and in the margin 

illustration is given 
of the rude means used for 
sugar in the 
process of manufacture. 




Jl >:a~ajn.‘ 








i'traimrfj;! sii^ 


Amongst the implements used in irrigation, the first to be noticed is the ves- 
Implements nsed in irri- sel by which the water is drawn to the surface. This is 
made of iron, pottery, or leather. The iron vessel is 
seldom used except for drawing water for culinary purposes, and the earthen 

vessels are chiefly used ivhere 
ihe dhejikU or lexer h^YOTked^ 
I and then only for small ^ar- 

ij ^ >3 

dens and the like. The large- 
:J. leathern bag used for drawing 

’ w'ater is everywhere in com- 

_ mon use, and is hero' called 

h purj)vchar$aym(ielmv,AieTe- 


iron ring around the 

Ijh" ■ mouth of the pt/r, known as- 

w. • ..-•‘•y mdndal la Meerut, is here 

called kt'mdar^ Imr^ or kurra. 
The rope or string by which 
' I'jr^Q is joined on to the 

kiir7'’a is called has or Jcasan, 
^ The tw^o semi-circular pieces 

of bent %Yood (usually 4Mk) 
fastened, at their extremities, to the hurra are called hdhi or hdmi> Sometimes one 
is of wood and the other of iron. The two rings of iron attached to the hdin are 
called kauli or huili if made of twisted wood, and karhja or palmmhi if made 






tllPLEMENS' USED IN lEBIGAttON. 5lf 

of iron, md the^ stick to wliicli these are attached is known as the hahora. 
n the illustration the rings are not shown. i The rope hy which the rings 

are attached to the 
iahoraisQMeiban<- 
dhani or handhani^a^ 

n 'f- - --'i-- the well-rope' 

itself is known as 

/ t /;:^S| . The pur is 

I I seized by the bain 

I , hy the man at the 

throws 

'/'-I, ' th© watei: into 

‘ F . the pdrchha. The' 

; _ * “ . -- ' frame- work at the 

month of a wel!^ 
called in Meerut 

^ is here called 

fnai,\ The ujiright posts are here called manoit ; the cross-beam is known as 
patthya; the pulley-posts are guriyii; the axle On which the pulley runs is 

called gmdla or gandra or garandu, and the pulley itself is known as ghiri or 

charkhi,^ 

Besides the arraijgemeht noticed above, it sometimes happens that the trunk 

Cfa tree with two branches lopped short 
'y"" is used to form the supports of the 

'.'I / '"il , .,J' gandla and gJdri. la this case the 

.' \ appliance is called a katir or kuhdri 

/ ' ■■y'"';, The place where the bullocks thru 

4v' ij from the well is called bakoro, and 

') the sloping pathway down which they 

, ' ' a ' descend to bring the »Mr to the surface 

S ■ is known here as siaicAi. The bullock- 

' , driver^ called ki%a in Muzafiarnagat, 

' . ' 5s here tetmed pairka. The man at the 

y ^ y \ . ' well who empties thepw«*j called c/etumycu 

in Mnzaffarnagar^ is here termed 

tod pmcklm or punhhawdid» i)&ng is the place where the purha fettods^ and 
pdrchha the place where the deposits the water. The man who distributes th© water 
in the fieldy called panmetd in Muzaftarnagar, is here called pdnlaga ot pankata. 

1 Where the rings are used, they are placed on » f^^im one oh each side, near the juncture of 
the Iwo pieces, ar l a piece ol wood known as the hahora is then passed through them ahore, and 
to It pe hart h: att;ach©d, » Compare tJaese with the term used ia Meemt aad Muzaferaagar, 
Gazetteer, III, 474 “ 


tod purckhd dr purehhawdtd. 



518 MAINPUBI DISTRICT, 



me0dv 


parts 


Diienkli. 

of the dhenhli 


The dhenkli, dhahuU, dhuUi^ or lever, is also used in raising water when 
near the surface. The village terms for the component 
are for the bucket, kanvdra; rope, harmi; post or 

fulcrum, jara ; the beam 
itself, dhenhli ; clods of earth 
used to weigh down the short 
arm of the dhenkli are called 
ehakha or thda, and .the peg 
hy which they are sometimes 
fixed on the dhenhli is known 
hhiintay while the point 


as 


w'here the dhenhli works on 
the jam'h called maja. In 
many places, the cultivators 
club together- and have five or 
six dhenklis at work in the 
same place, atthesame time ; 

. all the water goes into a com- 
mon channel and one man dis- 
tributes it, in order, to the se- 
veral fields, thus not only sav- 
ing labour, but also much loss 
by absorption and evaporation* The dhenhli irrigates about two pukka bighas,. 
The raliat or Persian wheel is seldom used ; where it occurs, the upright posts 
Perslaa w^eel called in diflferent places, hhamb, sipdya^ marim&j or 

je7'a. The pole connecting the upright posts is some^ 
times called sometimes manjhi The leather bag used for thromno* 

waterito a higher elevation is, 


in this district, called paroha 
or dol. When a basket made 
of bambn shavings or other 
similar materials m used it is 
called lenri The kdtha is 
used for shovelling water 
over a field. 

The ropes of the paroha 
are called sometimes 
and sometimes joti^ and the 
place into which the water is 
thrown from the bag is called 
ndnda» 
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The pukka or masonry %Yell ^ is generally termed simply Ma, and the 
Pukka wells kuclicha or earthen well is known as Miya» ^ Pukka wells 

may be farther subdivided into those built of kuiikiir 
(siliya)^ either with lime mortar or >Yith gdra or mud; those built of brick 
either burned or sun-baked, and the gdnd or garh well. Those built of kunkur 
are almost everlasting and are found in considerable numbers. The cost varies 
with the depth of the water from the surface, averaging from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
S50. The ordinary masonry well built of bricks also lasts a considerable period. 
The small garh well is formed of huge bricks- of a semi-circular 'shape, ' 
four or five of which joined together form a circle, leaving an aperture barely 
sufficient. to admit of the bucket being lowered and raised. Kumhars prepare 
tliQ bricks and build the wells themselves. • The water in these wells is never at 
a great distance . from the surface. They cost from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, and 
seldoni last more than ten or twelve years. Another distinction in wells is that, 
unless the spring be reached, no pukka well can be dug, nor can one with a 
wooden lining be used.. Taking the wells where the sot is 'reached, a nmga 
ivell is simply a circular excavation unprotected in. any way, and can only be 
made in the best and most firm sub-soils, where they often last 20 to 30 years. 
A lira well is where the water-bearing stratum is supported by a rope-like 
lining formed of coils of twigs pegged down layer upon layer ; a hudhjdr well 
(the ajar of Muzaffatnagar) substitutes a cylindrical frame intervoven with 
twigs of, arhar or cotton for the coils of twigs; a IcQtU well, also called a 
garauri or gardwari, .consists of a circular lining of stakes, on which planks 
(takhta) are nailed and aire firmly fastened together by non clamps : lastly, the 
pukka well subdivided as above. To enable the well-sinker, to reach the 
mota or stratum containing the spring, a frame called is made which 
is undermined as it sinks down, and at last remains firmly fixed in the. 
mota. Above it is the jdkan or wooden cylinder on which the gola or masonry 
lining of the well rests. The rdkh frequently extends outside the gola for 
about eighteen inches, and so protects it from the action of the water itself and 
the ingress of water coming in between the mota and the stratum above, while 
the space between the two is filled up with kunkur, san ffibre, and gdr ^rmlj 
rammed in. Where a- wooden is used it is. attached to the rdkh by wooden 
pegs. A section of a well in Ghiror exhibited the following strata or 

khet iot Mths ; common soil mixed with kunkur and known zs machan or 
gilgila^om Jidth ; harua or sandy soil somewhat moist, five hdths^ often divided 
into barua^ kdla harua^ and cUlka ; parua^ five - hdths ; khet again, five hath ; 
has or Jarwa, on© hdth^ and then comes the mota from three to ten Mths^ usually 
©arid and water. In this is tHe so% which is a hole bored down by means of a 

1 For many of these notes I am indebted to Mr. M. A., McCouaghey, C. S., ,who placed Ms in» 
gpectiott books at my disposal 
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spear or crowbar into tho water-bearing stratum,' from wbicli tlie Water nlslies 
up from below in a continuous jet, sufficient to keep the well full even when 
continually wmrked. The henda is a wooden kothi or gola put into the place into 
which the spear is driven. In pukka wells and in some kiichcha wells a frame-wmrk 
of wood is attached, to enable one man to work two buckets with separate sets of 
bullocks (dopaira). Such wells are called inair^ but a kuchcha well most have 
a good sub-soil to enable one man to work two sets in this way. The tlial is a 
substratum of moist sand which occurs between two layers of ghara on hard 
earth. It varies in thickness very much, and in some places has never been 
worked through. 

Kuchcha wells are of two kinds, the clioha and the garoa. The choha con- 
sists of a small hole, four or five feet in depths which is 

Kuchcha TJ ells. , -i r* , i j • 

excavated for a temporary purpose, such as watering 
cattle, when the water is very near the surface. These wells are seldom used 
for irrigation and last only about a year. The ordinary kuchcha well is called 
garoa. It is chiefly made where the spring cannot be reached, and is hence, 
for the most part, a mere percolation ^velL The soil, in such cases, has a 
substratum of sand or of a pasty clay, called khet ka matti. In the former case, 
kuchcha wells can be dug, but the supply is very scanty and is suitable for 
dhenklisj but not for bullocks. In the latter ease, kuchcha wells cannot stand, as 
the soil comes away with the water; there is no foundation, and the bira, ot 
lining of coils of twigs, cannot be used* Where the sot, or spring, is reached all 
kinds of wells can be dug. The substratum may consist of (a) a hard white 
clay (potdj; (b) a layer of this clay and the khet ka matti; (c) or the .same and 
then sand. In the two last cases the lira, or lining of coils of twigs, becomes 
necessary, but in the first it is usually dispensed uith. Where sand occurs 
the lira is made from stalks of hdjra, rnadcir, and other such light material, but 
in pasty soil, a stronger lining made from twigs of ar/iar, cotton and indigo 
becomes necessary. The portion of the him lying between the water-level in 
the rains and the ordinary level or chua?- must be renewed every year, but the 
portion permanently underwater need be replaced only every three or four 
years. Where this portion, however, consists of loose soil, no renewal can 
take place and a new well must be made, but where wells have a substratuin of 
hard clay and last for from ten to tvrelve years, the lower portion of the hira 
can be renewed. A common example of a section of a kuchcha well shows a 
stratum of maehan or kunkury soil ; then a layer of loose sandy soil, always 
falling in, after which comes a budhjdr lining from the rain-level to the ordinary 
level, and then a common lira lining as far as the well is sunk. The lower 
portion gradually falls in and the clay or sand is carried away in suspension 
in the water as it is drawn out until the Mm is undermined and falls in, and a 


^ where the earth hegisa to become moiet. 
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new well has to be dug. An ordinary kuchcha well will irrigate about 800 
square yards in a daj'. In some cases the mota is so far below the surface 
that the owner must be content with the supply from percolation only, which 
often, however, is sufficient to keep a pair of bullocks in work. Many percola- 
tion wells, especially in the sandy portions of the district, get exhausted 
so quickly, and are besides so unstable, that the cultivator must resort to the 
dhenUi apparatus wherever the depth of water from the surface permits of its 
use. Fortunately its use is possible in most places "where it is wanted. The 
best kuchcha wells occur in the south-west of the district, in parganah Shikoh- 
abad, where the soil is firm and the water lies at an average depth of forty feet 
from the surface. To the east of the distriot however, rvhere the water-level 
rises to ten or fifteen feet from the surface, the soil is so unfavorable to the 
construction of wells that they require constant renewal. In the central tract 
many have been destroyed by percolation from the canals. The term ‘hW’ is 
applied to large circular excavations from which the water is thrown out by 
lenras or baskets. 

Ahanf or rain-crops are here known as saydri ; rahi or spring-crops, if un- 

Eotatioa of crops. irrigated, as sahiriya, and if irrigated, .as hharai, while 

dofasli crops are called dosdre. For the kharif the 
land is ploughed usually three or four times, and the rabi ten to fifteen times. 
In bhur sod, blijra and moth mixed -with raiisa, or bdjra mixed with milng, 
are sown in the kharij , and in ddmat soil, jodr mixed with urd and rausa. Ar~ 
har is sown with all kharif crops in good land; but if sown in IMr, the crop is 
easily injured by hoar-frost, and will require watering to save it ; it is cut in 
Baisakh and Ohait. San is sown, in Ihdr and tikuriha, in Asarh and is cut 
in Kuar with khdrpi,. It is grown chiefly by Kahars, and no rabi crop is sown 
after it, as it is too late for cereals, which are sown in Karttik, and the cultiva- 
tor dislikes to deteriorate his land by growing such exhausting crops as Jira 
and chaina^ but there is a good kharif in the following year. Cotton is sown 
in Asarh before all other kharif crops, except maize, which is usually sown be- 
fore the ram falls, and is cut in the beginning of Kuar. Jira, ehaina, marua, and 
dhan are supposed to exhaust a field ; bdjra, which is sown towards the end of 
Asmh and is cut in the beginning of Karttik, and jodr, sown at the same time 
and cut in the beginning of Aghan, make it less productive, but in a slight 
degree, and manure re-invigorates it. Barley does not spoil the soil for kllrf 
crops, but wheat injures it and renders manure necessary. Cane is good for 
wheat in the following year, but no A/mn/cau be sown after it Chaina can 
follow cane, but it is not generally sown, owing to its deteriorating inflaence 
on the soil. Both the white and red varieties of gram and ma»dr also are 
sown in the end of Bhadon and the beginning of Kuar. Taking a single field, 
the followng rotation has been observed 1275 fasli, cotton was'^sown in 
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Asarh ; 1276, sugar-cane sown inPMlgun and cut down in 1277; in 1278 
wheat was sown Karttik and was cut down in Chait, and in tlie following 
Asarh cotton was sown in hdr lands. The usual rotation is one year rahi crops 
and in the next kliarif^ In gaulidni lands maize, sown in Asarh, is followed 
by wheat or barley in Karttik and jodr^ sown at the end of Asarh, may be 
followed by barley in the ra^wf the land be manured. Dlidn^ manias sainan^ 
urd^ yniing^ til, and sdrson are sown in Asarh, and in Aghan tarai land is 
cultivated with wheat, barley, and jira» Land intended for cotton and maize 
requires two to five ploughings ; for jodr and hdjra one to five ploughings. 
Bhdr soil is easily ploughed, and as a rule, the more the soil is pulverised 
and mixed, the less expense there will be for weeding. Indeed, such are the 
advantages derived from continuous ploughing, that if the soil be ploughed 
for the kharif^ in Phalgun and Chait, no manure will be necessary except 
for sugar-cane. An average pair of bullocks will plough about one pukka bigha 
in a day, and, as a rule, there are 18 to 20 kuclicha bighas of rahi and 10 to 
3 2 of kliarif^ with four bighas for dofasli crops, kept in cultivation by one plough. 
One pukka ser jodr and about half a ser of hdjra is sown per kuohcha-bfgha. 
For motli^ raiisa^ iird^ mdng^ cha^ma^ kurij and cot.ton^ the seed, amounts to one 
pukka ser for the same area ; for maize and indigo, to 2^ sers ; for til, one 
chattdk ; for sarson and dua, ^ ser ; for sail, 4 sers, and for potatoes, 60 to 80 sers. 
Jo&r and hdjra seed are sometimes merely scattered over the ground and after- 
wards ploughed in. The w'ord bona expresses the sowing of crops in both the 
kkarif and rahi, and munri the cutting of crops. 

As a rule, crops sown in mattiydr soil require four waterings ; in first class 

dmnaL three : in second class dumat. t\vo ; in hhdr, one 

Number of waterings. i 7 . 7 r» a tit i 

or two, and ixxpira and tikunha, five. A red hard earth 

known as girua is unfit for irrigation. It does not absorb w^ater, which only lies 
upon it and stagnates, and altogether it is a bad, worthless soil. Bhdr gQi% too 
cold from much rain, and excessive irrigation causes it to lose its force. Tikuriha, 
on the other hand, cannot have too much w'ater. In dry seasons, it is not fit 
for cultivation and does not retain moisture sufficient to enable the seed to ger- 
minate, whilst bJmr retains \vater for a long time, and the more there is the greater 
the moisture. First class ddmat retains moisture longer than any other 
soil, while usar resembles gmia in its unfitness for irrigation. Wheat, according 
to the variety and the soil, requires from three to six w'aterings, and Ijarley 
requires one watering less than wheat. Gram sometimes gets one watering in 
mattiydr, but, as a rule, none is given. Between the time of sowing sugar- 
cane and the rains, the crop requires eight to ten waterings, and after the rains 
and before cutting, one, two or three more, according as the rains are early or 
late. Opium gets eight to ten waterings and is a farourite and profitable crop 
with Kachhis and Lodhas. 
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Manure is highly prized and is always used where procurahle. Oow-dung, 
Manure. iowevor, owing to the absence of forests, is made up 

into cakes called uplas and is used as fuel, and there are 
no appliances for the storing of manure so as to preserve its quality. Such as 
it is, about 100 baskets (daliya)^ each containing about one-quarter hundred- 
weight of manure, are required for one kuchcha bigha of wheat; 50 to 100 for 
barley where it can be spared ; 80 to 100 for cotton ; 100 to 150 for sugar- 
cane ; oO to 60 for j'oar, and 80 to 100 for maize. The effect of an application 
of manure lasts for two years, and if a large quantity has been given for three 
years, certain crops, also by the dropping of their leaves, afford a leaf-manure to 
the soil. Thus hemp leaves the soil manured for three years, and cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco for one year. Good wheat is produced after these crops without any 
further manuring ; but cane requires manure after them all. Alarua impoverishes 
the land for a second crop, and tobacco must have one basket of manure and 
one of clay saturated with ammonia and phosphates (n una matti) for each bed 
(kheria). Jira, which is sown early in Pus and is cut at the end of Chait, re- 
quires little manure, but must have a large quantity of nuna clay. Indigo requires 
little manure. After wheat, the land must be manured before sowdng the kliarif 
crop. It has been estimated that each adult inhabitant of a village represents 
manure for four biswas, and each head of cattle inanm*e for twenty-eight biswas. 

Mr. McConaghey’s estimate of the produce per acre, based on numeroui 
inquiries and experiments extending over the period of settlement operations, is 
as follows Wheat in irrigated pmiAdn, 1, 600 lbs per acre; in irrigated manjha, 

Oatturu per acre, ™ irrigated harha, l,100ibs; barley in the 

same classes of irrigated land gives l,600H)s, l,4001fes, 
and l,200fts. respectively, and in unirrlgated land about half that amount ; jodr in 
home land gives 800ibs. per acre, and in outlying lands 5501hs; M;ra in home lands 
gives 6001bs per acre, and in outlying land 4201b3, while cotton gives 921bs of the 
cleaned fibre per acre. This last is a very high average and is 50K)s in excess 
of the general average of these provinces.^ Ghiror, Mainpuri, and Karhal 
produce the best rice; Mustafabad and Shikohabad the most cotton, and 
Karhal and Ghiror the best sugar-cane, iffm yields about 20 sers per kuchcha 
bigha and sells at about four sers pukka per rupee,_^dr yields about two maunds 
per kuchcha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) ; kdjra, three-fourths of a maund, and 
moth or masina, a maund to a maund and a half. The actual weighment of rice 



^ The cotton outturn for 1874 was as follows 
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cut and threshed from three average plots, each measuring half an acre, showed 
for first specimen 6 mauads 20 sers; for the second, 5 maunds 30 sers, and for 
the third, 5 maunds 9 sers, or an average of 5 maunds 33 sers per biglia jarihi. 
In addition, about half a maund of hMim or chaff and about seven maunds 
of straw were produced. The seed sown is about sers per bi^ha jaribi. 

Taking 7na7ijha land, the cost of wheat ciiltivation has been estimated bjMr. 

^ Denniston as follows : — ploughing ten times one acre, 

Es. 2-3 ; well-irrigation, from a kiichcha well, three 
times, Es. 7-14 , or ca-iial irrigation, Rs. 4-2, including pay of labourers ; reaping, 
13 annas ; other labour, Rs. 2-5 ; rent, Es. 4-6, and seed, Rs. 3-2, or a total of 
Es. 16-15 to Rs. 20-11 per acre according to the kind of irrigation used. Pro- 
duce per acre, ray 17 inaiincls, which at 25 sers per rupee is worth Rs. 27-3 ; 20 
maunds of straw at four maunds per rupee, Rs. 5 ; and sarson or mustard, growa 
around the field, about Rs. 4, or a total of Rs. 36-3, leaving a profit on well irri- 
gation of about Rs. 16 per acre — far too high an estimate in my opinion. The 
preparations of wheat are numerous i—ndnhhatcii is flour made up with ghi and 
milk; JMrma, laddiMnodak, laddumogadjjaUhi^ hhaja, sohandiaMa are sweetmeats; 
other preparations are khajnrai, gojha^ samdln^mcUh or mathn, $amosa, bati^ pitau^ 
seoAaddu^ gona or pdo^roti^ mdlpdrx^ pdranpdn^ lochdif khasta^ molian^ 

IJiogj kJtainim, sdda rotr, kachauri^tharri^ mdlpda, gulgula^ and lapsi. Though the 
wheat crop, as a rule, is made up of different varieties in the same field, owing to 
the seed supplied by those who lend grain being mixed, there are several well 
established varieties commonly grown in this district, m.; sua mariga^ the 
reddish-awiiless variety ; the redd ish-awned variety; sffjed inunyn^ 

white and awnless ; safed tikrari^ white and awmed ; the awned and awnless varieties 
of hitiga or red wheat proper and mmhariga. The first two have a white grain ; 
they require three waterings, yield most produce, and sell about one ser in the 
rupee higher than the remai«ider. Next in value and similar to them come the 
second two : the safed ina^dga especially gives a large produce, but requires plenty 
of water (four or five w-aterings) and is chiefly grown by Lodhas and Kachliis. The 
hatiija is the hardiest of all and gives the highest produce, but is only third in 
value, and botn grain and flour are reddish. The samhariya has a grain longer 
than the ordinary wheat and is more common in Bah Panahat, on the riizht bank 
of the Jumna. Wheat enters into several of the mi.Ked crops which form such 
an important part of tlie raU cultivation. Wheat and barley mixed are called 
pojdi ; wheat and gram, p'ocAnna or pecAanna; wheat, bai’ley and peas, chamar 
ffojai; barley and gram, bejar or hejhar ; barley and peas, hejliar; wheat, barley, 
peas, and gram, tarwa,and gram and peas, channa matar. About 10 sers pukka, 
or 12| sers of the standard weight, of wheat are sown per kuchcha bigba in 
gauhdni land, and 7^ sers pnekka, or 10 sers standard, in barha and mdnjha. 
7^ sers pukka of barley and gram are sown everywhere. 



Somo of tlie varieties of rice grown here are as follows: — ntiha or dkankur^ 
a bearded white variety, producing grain oiitside tbe 
sheatii, like wheat \ sdthi or dhdn^ an unbearded dark 
■cobiired variety, producing tbe grain inside tbe leaves ; hdi^ a bearded 
darii-coloured rice wriich flowers outside and yields a dark and coarse grain 
li>\% BCithi; a wild rice, bearded like barley and flowering outside like 

ndha; lehiy also a Vviid variety which yields a small yellow grain and is bearded | 
and soyidka or sonra^ which is like dhdn^ but is coarser and has a stronger stalk t 
it yields a yellow grain twice as thick and large as common rice and flowers 
outside the leaves : it is sown in beds and is then planted out, and will give ten 
to twelve pukka mannds per bigha. Both the white variety (ndha) and the 
dark varieties (clhdn and kai) are sown in fields and are not transplanted. Bice 
requires about 24 pukka sers of seed to the kuclicha biglia, three of which 
make one pukka bigha. 

Sugar-cane is planted from the middle of Magli to the ISih of Baisakh 
Sugar-cane. ^ okhHj), usually after cotton or barley, and never after 

jodr, bdjra^mofky jira, or chaina. It, sometimes^ 

succeeds w^heat and hemp, if the land be rich, and is followed by wheat. The 
cane stored for seed is prepared by cutting off the bead fcfp) containing tbe 
leaves, and the portion remaining (painro) contains three or four buds. Five 
of these canes make one painja, and 21 painja. make one plidndL iTroin 4 to 
phdndis for seed cost one rupee. A phdyidi for pressing purposes contains 
200 canes, and four plidndu of red cane and three of white cane produce 
one nditd^ or about nine gliards of ras or juice. One nd7id yields about ten 
to eleven sers of gilr known as a piiuka and there are about lo to 20 phukas 
per bigha kuchcha. Another mode of reckoning makes 3| hhog or pukka 
niaunds of ras to the ndnd, and 60 or 70 b/iog to the kuchcha bigha. On 
the whole, the produce varies from 20 to 30 mannds of gtfr per acre. A kuch- 
cha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) of the best cane has been known to yield a 
gaun^ or six maunds, wvhilst five mannds may be considered to be a fair average 
outturn. The cane is cut from the llth sudi Karttik to the ak/dz/ of Baisakh. 
There are two varieties of tobacco, the kaiHand the dhakka or lakra. The 
^ , former is sown in Asarh or Sawan in beds, and is trans- 

^TOuSiCCO# i i_ *1 i 1 

planted a month afteinvards in Bhadon or Sawan, and 
is cut in Magh or Phalgun. The. second is sown in Bhadon, is transplanted in 
Ku^r or Magh, and is cut in Chait and Baisakh* 

Opium is of two kinds, that with the white flower and that with the red. 

The former is the better of the two and yields the most 
produce (kand/iwaj. It is sown in Knar and the begin- 
ning of Karttik, and is frequently watered and gets a large quantity of manure. 
When about five to six inches high, nima maUi is applied and half a basket of 
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manure (one stone weight) is given to each hheriya or bedj measuiing teti feet 
by seven feet. Then the crop is irrigated twice and weeded onccj and half a 
basket of mna matti (1^ stone weight) is applied. This operation is repeated 
again in a week or ten days, and after some time the crop is weeded and water 
is pnt on lightly to about one-half the amount given to wheat. The pods are 
idrst sliced in Chait by an instrument resembling a comb, and the opium is col- 
lected daring that month. The seed is sold to the oil-pressers at a rate a little 
less than that obtained for sarson or mustard-oil. The cultivation is carried on 
usually under a system of advances by wbicb the cultivator receives one rupee 
per kuehcha bigha in Sawan, and two annas in the rupee of his last year’s earn- 
ings which is held back until the opium has passed the examiners. A kuchcha 
bigha produces three sers of marketable opium in a favourable year, for wliioh 
the cultivator receives five rupees per ser at the opium godown. 

The district is not subject to floods, though in some places, owdng to obstruct- 
ed drainage, small tracts are often submerged, espe- 
cially in parganahs Karhal and Barnahal. Locusts 
appear at times, and the small white worms known as 7ndo and s4ri occasionally 
damage the rain-crops. Another worm, named mako, appears with the east 
wind in the kharif. Frost in December and hail-storms in March and April 
often destroy the crops in whole tracts of country. The district, in common 
with the rest of the Duab, has often suffered from long and severe droughts, 
some account of which has already been given.^ Through the absence of irriga- 
tion, the district suffered from the famine of 1 803-4, and was also visited 
. by hail-storms. There were several seasons of drought between 18.13 and 
1837. In 1837-38 the district suffered very severe! j. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, 
after visiting Farukhabad, reported as follows: — Mainpuri was in a somewhat 
w'orse state. The parganahs w^hich the road traversed were barren and parched, 
the crops in the ground stunted and light, and no appear- 
ance of any having been reaped, but towards 
and in Sirhpura (now’ in the Eta district) the cultivated area seemed much im- 
proved.” Captain WroughtoDj the surveyor, writes of his visit during the 
preceding November (1837) to Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, Kuraoli, Shikohabad, and 
Ghiror, and says that in ordinary seasons a cultivator with one plough tills 40 
bighas,® of which one-half is irrigable. In 1837, only four-fifths of the irrigable 
area w'as cultivated, and none of the dry area. The Baniyas, as usual, assisted 
the cultivators with seed, but when they saw the unfavourable nature of 
the season, refused to advance grain for subsistence until the new crops 
were ready. The consequences of this may readily be imagined — the 
cultivators neglected their sowings, which perished, and multitudes of them 

^ Gazetteer, IL, 32. * Ot 918 square yards to the bigha, each bigha being 62*16 per 

cent, of an acre. 
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fled to other parts of the country where report led them to contemplate a 
more promising state of aflairs.” Kuraoli was hy no means in so favour- 
able a state as Eta, the soil being chiefly hhilr or sand. The irrigation 
extent Was much under previous years, and fodder was procurable with 
the greatest difficulty. One-half of Mustafabad was in a passable state,— 
that is, there was about 25 per cent, increase in the wet cultivation beyond 
previous years. The other half, to the south-west, was in a deplorable state, 
and from a rapid view of its condition, Captain Wroughton estimated that it 
could not have had more than one-quarter the ordinary extent of wet cultiva- 
tion. In both Mnstafabad and Shikohabad there was no dry cultivation what- 
ever, and fodder in the shape of grass was not procnrahle. Numbers of cattle 
perished from want of food and want of water, for the depth of water from the 
surface in the country towards the Jumna rendered the raising of it in sufficient 
quantities so laborious as to make it impracticable. In Grhiror there was an 
increase in the wet area of fully 25 per cent., but there was no dry tillage. 
Captain Wroughton writes Though the cattle have, generally speaking, not 
died, the hot wind will certainly put them out, for even in working now their 
limbs bend under the shadow of a carcase. Grass is to be had, but is still ex- 
tremely hard to procure, and when obtained, if I may say so, contains as much 
nutriment as rejected rope-yarns, and is beyond the masticating powers of any 
animal that I am acquainted with, save and except a hungry Du^b bullock.” 
The effects of this famine was seen not only in untilled fields, in the loss of 
men and cattle and the deterioration of the working power of the survivors, but 
also in the violent changes which took place in the constitution of the existing 
social body. As will be seen, hereafter, very many of the transfers of land which 
subsequently took place owed their origin to the indebtedness caused by the 
famine and the usurious interest charged by the Baniyas for seed and the ne- 
cessaries of life, and it was many years before the district recovered from the 
check then given to its prosperity. The remissions of revenue on the two 
years amounted to Es. 72,931, and the net balance at the close of 1246 fasli 
(1838-39 A.D.) amoitnted to Es. 4,09,804 on the district as it then stood. 

Again in 1860-61 famine visited the district, but the officers were now pre- 
^ pared to deal with it, and, as a relief work, the Shikoh^ 

1860-61 and, 186o“69. i i i i i i 

abad road was taken in hand and gave daily employ-, 
ment to 4,000 persons while the distress lasted. A sum of Es. 30,874 (includ- 
ing Es. 2,350 from local subscriptions) was placed at the disposal of the local 
committee, and of this Es. 29,665 were expended in relieving a daily average 
of 4, 605, or a total of 690,713. This does not include the sums spent on relief 
works, the Es. 20,113 advanced to the cultivators for seed and cattle, the greater.- 
portion of which was never recovered, nor the portions of the balances of the 
land reveane (Es. 1,06,421) which were subsequently remitted. The district 
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siiffere’d little during tlie drouglit of 1868-69. During Augiistj I8685 tli0 
collector anticipated that his district would be tlie centre of an enormous famine 
tract, but did not venture on an opinion as to what the depth of distress might 
reach. But the rain-fall in September came in time to save the district from 
ruin, and the eventual out-tiirn of the spring crops was estimated at about tbree- 
foTirihs of the average. Prices were kept up here in April, 1869, by the export 
of large supplies of grain towards Central India. The following table' shows 
the prices ruling in the last vr'eek of the month during the season of scarcity : — 
Prices during the season of scarcity^ ^ 


Month. 1 

1 

Wheat. 

Barley, j 

Bdjra. 

Jodr, 

Common 

rice. 

Gram'.- 



S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 


c. 

February, 

1869, 

13 

4 

15 

B 

13 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

12 

s 

March 

,, 

13 

4 

19 

8 





10 

0 

14 

4 

April 

»> 

14 

s 

17 

8 

.. 


... 


10 

0 

14 

■0 

May 

if 

IS 

0 

19 

4 



«•« 


It 

1 

13 

14 

June 

,, ... 

13 

13 

16 

4 

«« 

. 

.. 


U 

0 

13 

t 

July 

>» ••• 

12 

14 

15 

14 



.. 


9 

12 

12 

7 

August 


12 

1 

15 

3 

13 

0 

13 

0 

9 

9 . 

U 

7 

September 

„ ... 

12 

0 

16 

0 

1 1 

0 

12 

0 

9 

12 

10 

0 

October 

>1 ••• 

, 10 

9 

15 

1 

17 

8 

20 

0 

10 

0 

10 

5 

November 


10 

12 

16 

15 

18 

13 

20 

13 

10 

6 

10 

13 

December 


9 

10 

16 

10 

17 

14 

18 

14 

11 

7 

10 

4 

January 

1870, 

9 

1 

18 

0 

18 

2 

21 

0 

11 

10. 

9 

7 

February 

a ••• 

9 

8 

19 

6 

21 

8 

21 

3 

12 

0 

9 

0 

March 

»* ••'* 

12 

4 

24 

15 

23 

4 

23 

6 

11 

12 

12 

0 

• Average, 

12 

0 

16 

3 

17 

0 

17 

n 

10 

3 

1 " 

12 


A glance at the map will show that the communications in this district are 
sufficient to protect it in time of drought. Metalled roads pferce the boim** 
dary on ail sides, the railway and a navigable canal run through it, and the 
Jumna borders it on the south-west. This, with the great extension cf irriga- 
tion, must remove the fear of any great distress in seasons of drought. 

Amongst the weeds noxious to crops, special prominence must be given to 
. the which infects portions of parganah Mustaf* 

The weed baisurdi, 1 1 t i ^ » 

abad. It stretches in an irregular broad belt from the 

north-west corner of the parganah to the south-east, and is almost invariably 

concurrent with brackish water. Three theories have been started with regard 

to it: first, that the water has been rendered bad by the presence of the roots 

of the weed which stretch a remarkable distance below the surface to the spring-* 

leves, which is often over thirty feet: second, that the growth of the weed is 

ihdiibed by the presence of the bad water ; and third, that both the water and the 

filant are products of the soil where they occur. The weed is sometimes found ia 

villages where the well water is sweet, but such cases are isolated and except 

tional, and the general rule obtains that brackish water and haisurdi are 

^ The asverage prices of wheat in 1860-61 was in August, 1860, 15 sers ; September, n| j Oc» 
taber,:lH; November, 12| ; Dcember, January, 1861, llj ; February, & March, i2| j 
April, 131; May, 15|f June, 16^ ;; and in July, 16| sets. 
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conterminous in their area. Although the people say that the brackish water has 
been always present, and that the weed has grown up only in the lust quarter of 
a century, Mr. McOonaghey is of opinion that haisurdi has always been present, 
and that its further extension is not to be dreaded. In 1868-69, Mr. Wright 
gave much attention to the subject and suggested the first two theories^ but did 
not CO roe to any conclusion respecting which was the most worthy of adoption. 
He remarks that the intelligent peasant adheres to the assertion that the water 
has all along been brackish, and that the weed has only made its appearance 
since the last 20 or 25 years.” Its presence,” he adds, must have been 
very limited at the last settlement, for it is not noticed by Mr. Edinonstone in 
his reports, whilst it now forms a feature that cannot be overlooked.” He 
therefore argues that the growth of the weed is of late date, and most probably 
on account of the general co-existence of it with bitter water. On the other 
hand, he urges in favour of the first theory that in all the villages in which the 
weed is at present most prevalent, the quality of the water was recorded by the 
surveyor in 1839 as sweet” and good,” whilst now it is almost invariably 
brackish. He, hence, suggests that its nature may have been changed within 
the last 30 years, most presumably by the weed, which undoubtedly extends its 
roots down to the spring level. These roots on being steeped in pure water 
quickly transform its character to that of the water found in the brackish wells. 

Mr. McConaghey shows that the records of the survey are untrustworthy 
in this respect, for he found that the reports on individual villages made by 
Mr. Dick in 1846 establish beyond doubt the fact that the area covered by both 
%vater and weed was beyond doubt the same then as now, and from this argues 
that both are of old existence in this part of the district. Specimens of the 
weed and water were sent to Dr. Macnamara of Calcutta in 1871, who thus 

, reported on them : — Mr. McConaghey puts forward 
Dr. Macna nara’s opinion. , , o ./ i 

two theories as to the connection of the weed and bad 
water : first, that the weed spoils the water, and second, that the bad %vater sup- 
ports the growth of the wee k The first theory may, I think, be altogether put 
aside ; the weed could spoil the water only if portions of it were allowed to rot in 
the well. The fact that a piece of the plant placed in water quickly spoils it is no 
evidence for the truth of the theory in question ; many, in fact almost all, fresh 
suceulent vegetable tissues would have a like eSect. As regards the second 
theory, I am iiicliaed to look upon the bad water and the plants as products of 
the soil ; both take from the soil neither add anything that is new to it. Then 
there is the fact mentioned by Mr. McConaghey that the plant does grow in the 
neighbourhood of sweet- water wells. But how are the sweet- water wells distin- 
guished? A native’s notions of the constitution of a water are very crude ; 
probably sweet, salt, oily, and rank-^bad waters only differ at most in the propor^ 
.tion in which the clissolyed matters are present in these so-called yarieties. 
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Probably tlie direction inquiry should take would be as to the nature o£ the soil in 
which the weed flourishes; but in the first instance inquiry would have to be made 
as to the limits of the growth of the weedj how far these limits may depend upon 
other than physical causes ? And, again, as to whether any physical causes, apart 
from the nature of the soil, are present to such a degree that they might influence 
the habit of the plant. These and other points, which would doubtless suggest 
themselves to a scientific inquirer on the spot, would have to be settled before 
undertaking the laborious work of the chemical analysis of the soil of different 
parts of the neighbouring country, and of the plant itself. I do not think such 
an inquiry could be undertaken unless upon the spot, and the work involved in it 
would demand for at least two or three months the whole time of a good chemist.’^ 
Mr. McOonaghey, with reference to this report, writes as follows:—* 

That the weed and water are connected with each 
Mr. McCoaaghey’s opinion. . ^ i i i i. 

other I am not prepared positively to dispute, but 

the more I think on the question, the more I am inclined to favour Pr. 
Macnamara’s supposition that they are both products of the soil, both 
taking from it, and neither adding any thing that is new to it. The 
idea that the weed could possibly influence the spring water seems to me un- 
tenable ; and that it can exist without bitter water is abundantly proved from 
its occurrence in some villages where the water is sweet, and from its luxuriant 
growth along canals and rajbahas. These exceptional instances militate -with 
great force against the second theory, and are, in my opinion, sufficient to upset 
it, Of all the theories brought forward^ Dr. Macnamara’s is the most plausible, 
and the one which I would unhesitatingly adopt. In confirmation of it I give 
the hvo following examples. Immediately on a change of soil from d^inat to 
bhiir in these south-west villages, I have invariably remarked that the growth 
of baisurdi suddenly disappears and the well water becomes sweet. Also in low- 
lying tardl land baisurdi is not found, nor do the wells dug there furnish brack- 
ish water. Here also a change in soil affects both water and w^eed equally,” 
^^ The plant comes to maturity and flow^ers in May and June. It reaches a 
height of 18 or 20 inches, grows densely and luxuriantly, and clothes the then 
arid plains with a verdure not at all unpleasing to the eye. With the rains the 
leaves and stems wither and die away, but the roots, which extend down to the 
spring level, retain their vital power, and throw up shoots again in tbe spring, 
W’hen the mbi crops begin to show’' above the surface of the grouud. If the 
young baisurdi plants are removed as they appear, the crops gain the ascendancy 
and their produce is not materially injured, but if w'eeding is not carefully at- 
tended to during the first month or two, they get choked up with baisurdi and 
become stunted and sickly in consequence. Plants, such as arhar. castor-oil, 
and cotton, which throw their roots deeply into the soil, will not grow luxuri^ 
^utly inland infested with this weed, but ordinary cereals, such as wheat and 
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barley^ witb roots extending only a inches below the surface^ thrive as well 
there as elsewhere^ all other ciroomstances being equal.” 

The district is fairly wooded and there are some good groves of skisham and 
Jungles mango. In parganah Ghiror are the remains of the 

large dhdk jungle which formerly ran in a belt ten kos 
wide through the whole of Etawaj Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr* 
Portions of this jungle are leased to Baheliyas and others at about eight bighas for 
the rupee, for gathering gum. Incisions are made in the bark of the dAdA in 
the cold weather, and in thirty-six hours the gum exudes and hardens. It is 
then scraped off by a khdrpa^ and to clear it of fragments of bark and dirt it is 
beaten on a dry hard piece of ground with mugris or mallets, and then again on 
an ugli or round stone platform with mdsals or wooden pestles. The outturn per 
bigha is often as much as twenty sers during the season. The Baheliyas sell 
the gum to Baniyas at from Es. 2 to Es. 4 per mauiid, according to quality, and 
the latter retail the gum for indigo manufacture at from Rs.4 to Es. 6 per maund. 
Another jungle product is gandar or ganra, the high grass used for thatching, 
ropes, and mats, which often leases for from one to three rupees per bigha. Tho 
lower pointed leaves are known zs patal and are used for thatching ; the leaves 
close to the stalk are called mdnj and are used in rope-making ; the flower stalks 
without the are called sb-ki, and wdth it are knowm as senta. The former 
is used for ceilings and, instead of a tarpaulin, for carts, and the latter is made 
into coils and placed on the rafters of houses to prevent clay from falling through. 

Saltpetre, both crude and refined, is exported in considerable quantities. In- 
Saltpetre manufacture of crude saltpetre^ there are two pro- 

cesses, the jariga or artificial heat process, and tho 
aliga or solar-heai process. In both of these processes it is necessary to make 
the brine first, and for this purpose a shallow' trough {kariya^ is excavated in 
some mound or artificial eminence raised a few feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. The trough is usually from 18 inches to 2 feet broad, T 
to 10 feet long, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth. The bottom is lined 
with several rows of bricks, on which are laid twigs of cotton or stallcs of arliat^ 
and over these a layer of grass, so as to form a rough kind of filter, while the 

. ^ interstices left between the bricks allow the brine to 

. Artificial heat process, . ^ 

now. About twelve maunds of earth impregnated 
with saltpetre are then thrown in loosely and covered by about from fifty to 
sixty gharas of water for 8 to 12 hours, when it is allowed to run off into a 
reservoir (kanda)^ and yields about 25 to 30 gharas of brine. In the jariga 
process the brine is then boiled for about six or seven hours in a bowl-shaped 
boiler of iron (kardhi) to crystallizing point. As soon as a drop of the liquid 
will solidify on a leaf, the fire is damped and the solution is removed to 

3 a note hj Mr. C. M. Smith of the Customs Department.. ... 

a44 


Saltpetre, 


. Artificial heat process. 
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eartten vessels known as ndful., where, on cooling, the crystals form and yield 
About one-half the weight of saltpetre. The liqnor left in the ndnds on the 
rmovalofthecrude saltpetre is known as tor, and may be nsed for extracting, 
ahmentaiysalt, or be sprinkled again over the to-iya. About four maunds of 
wood or five maunds of leaves are required as fuel for one operation, and the 
permission to gather and use the wood or leaves is usually included in each 
lease. The lei^es vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100, but the average for the circle, 
including the Et 4 wa and Mainpuri districts, is Rs. 10 to Rs. 18 per factory 
The process allows the brine to flow into a largo, shallow vat of 
Solar-heat process. masonry known as a kydri. The vat is about six inches 
, ai’e nsually two or three in each factory, 

pl«ed on different levels to allow of the brine flowing from one to the other 
until the saltpetre forms This process occupies about two days in favourable 
weather, and can only he followed in the driest and hottest weather. The 

TIITZ f *"^-ount of alimentary salt is produced. 

lefiue the saltpetre some thirty ghams of water are boiled in a laro-e iron 
es.el, and to this are added some five maunds of crude saltpetre, and the solution 
Eefineries, allowed to boil for two hours. It is then drawn off 

and whon ftio T a ^ wooden trough or succession of troughs, 

allowed to cool, Ihe opomlion totes from three to Are d.js and »ives about 

'■* o“t3 ave 

are friled, wb„ tie eryslals ate removed from the Arst vat, and the remain- 

an*d Tome r "f o™ffo 

t“tZ t r‘" ? '"'T "'■““■iog too thiol for cr,a. 

seUs for Bs. i per Z^d Ihe 7 " ^ 

Well as the cost of the lease of the '■Z potganah, as 

etude factory can yield afteen sets of ernde sIllMfro Z **'^''' 1 , “ 

every three days during the working season, worth Bs 3 8 0 ’ 7 
be charged wages of hoeusee and labourer for three dws at t * 0 ”“ 

12 annas t fuel, 7 * annas ; lease, 3 annas , hire of bdler 3 “T “ • 

r TTn ■ 0“*‘P0‘™ viue™r4° 47 4 7 '^ 

Another rehnlng process known as ral-Z is Zirted. -“a eertaln 
ZTT' 'Z '’™'' “ «V»Wlmng point, 

™l “to added, and the 1.14 ”tlnZt‘: W ZZt 
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then removed to the vats as before, and \vben the sediment has fallen to thebot-- 
tom, the supernatant liquor is retransferred to the boiler, and mixed 'with a por- 
tion of the toi' or mother-liquor, is again boiled for two hours. The salt then pre- 
cipitates, and after its removal the solution is deposited in vats, and crystallization 
takes place. This process gives the superior saltpetre known as e& l&ra, and also 
a considerable quantity of good alimentary salt. There are several hundreds of 
crude factories, but only a few refineries, in the district. The Ta&% factories 
number about one hundred. Each refinery employs six to ten workmen : 
lihAri works, three labourers, and the license and crude saltpetre factories, two 
men. A crude factory -with one boiler can turn out eleven maunds per mensem, 
or in the seven working months about 80 maunds of crude material, worth on 
an average about three rupees per maund. 

There is no stone in the district, and when required it is brought from A gra. 

BuUding materials. ^^^kur both for road-making, lime-burning, and in 
blocks for building, is abundant and of good quality. 
Block-kunkur costs for quarryiiig, one rupee per 100 cubic feet; for carriage, 
eight annas per 100 cubic feet per mile, and for dressing, two rupees for the 
same quantity. Bricks measuring 12"'^ X 6^^ X 3/' including 'pila bricks, cost 
Es. 650 per lakh, and lime burned with cow-dung about Es. 10 per 100 
cubic feet. Fair masonry, whether with block kunkur or with bricks, can be 
executed for from Rs. 13 to Rs. 16 per 100 cubic feet. Sal timber, from 
Cawnpore, fetches Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot. Both biU (block) and Uclma kunkur 
can be stacked on the road at an average of Bs. 2-8 per 100 cubic feet. The for- 
mer is not so hard as good hieliwa^ but with light traflSc will endure longer and 
makes a smoother road. Metalling a road twelve feet wide with kunkur 
spread to nine inches and rammed down to six inches, costs, on an average, 
Rs. 1,188 -per mile. The actual average expenditure for making and repairs 
of the principal roads has been as follows: — Grand Trunk road, construction, 
Es. 3,063 per mile and repairs Rs. 120 per mile per annum ; district metalled 
roads, Es. 2,000 per mile for construction and Es. 60 per mile for annual 
.repairs; second-class roads, Rs. 360 per mile for construction and Es. 10 per 
mile for maintenance ; and unbrIdged and nnraised roads, Rs. 53 per mile for 
construction and Es. 5 per mile for the annual repaii's. 

PART III. 

Inhabitants of thui district. 

The enumeration of 1847 for this district is merely an estimate. The pro- 

Population in 1847 followed was counting every darwdza or entrance- 

door as the basis. Then ten villages were carefully 
selected in each parganah, and in these every individual, old arid young, was 
counted. On the results of these inquiries were founded two separate averages 
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fot the agricultural and non-agrictilfcural classes, and these averages applied to 
all the houses in the parganah gave its total population. The result was very 
imperfect, and omitting the parganahs under the Deputy Collector of Patiali 
now comprised in the Eta district,^ may be noted as follows : — Out of a total 
population of 479,599 souls, 452,345 were Hindus, and of these 333,170 were 
a«*riculturists and 119,175 followed avocations micomieoted with the cultivation 
of the soil 5 27,254 were Musalmans, and of these 7,730 were agriculturists and 
19,524 were non-agriculturists ; giving altogether an agricaltural population 
of 340,900 souls, or 71 per cent, of the total population. The population was 
divided, according to castes, into those who were generally employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits and those not so employed. In the former class were properly 
included the Ahir, Aheriya, Bhangi, Brahman, Barhai, Ohamar, Dhanak, Jat, 
K4chhi, Kahar, KiiAr, Lodha, Nau-Muslim, Niinera, and Rajput castes. The 
latter class comprised the remainder of the population. The village returns 



are too imperfect for reproduction. A census taken by Mr. Raikes, in 1850, 

was a fairly complete enumeration and gives a total population of 566,085 souls. 

The census of 1853 shows better results ; much more care was bestowed 

^ ^ upon it, and it gives the returns of an actual enumer- 

Census of 1853. • mi i 

ation. fhe substance of the results may be given in 

the following form, again excluding the Eta parganahs^ 


Mindits, 


Total 


Parganah. 


Mainpuri, ... 
San, 

Ghiror, 
Kuraoli, ... 
Bhongaon, ... 
Bewar^ 
Kishni-Nabt* 
ganj. 

Alipar Patti, 
Karhal, 
Mustafa bad, 
Shikohabad, 


Musalmdns 
aiid others. 


|4 


09 

rn 

1 

*5^ 


S3 

BJ 

.2 

So 

CJ 

o 




L* 


Hi. 


Jsffl 


1 ^ 


CS 

o 

o 

s 

1 


' i 

«w 

A 

o 


o' CQ 

"a 


B 



a> 2^ 

.2 
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Including the Eta parganahs, the district percentage of agriculturists to 
the total population is recorded as 77 per cent., and fairly represented the 
actual proportion of the population dependent upon agriculture for their sup- 
port. The same census shows fire towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants— 
Bhongaonwith 6,516; Karhal wfith 5,494; Akbarpur with 6,423; Padham 
with 5,549 ; Sonai with 6,049 : and two possessing more than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants Shikohabad with 11,909 and Mainpuri, including Muhkamganj, the 
jail and the military lines, with 20,921, giving a pui*ely urban population of 
62,861 souls. The entire population numbered 634,037 souls, of whom 596,980 
were Hindus and 37,107 were Musalmans, and giving an increase of 12 per 
cent, over Mr. Raikes’ enumeration in 1850. 

. Taking first the classification into agriculturists and non-agriculturists, 

' Census of 1865. ^ population of 700,220 

souls distributed as follows : — 


biass. 

Agbicultitral. 

Kon-ageicultural. 

Grand Total, 


Females. 

e3 

O 

S-t 

Males, 

Females, 

s 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls, j 

Adults 

Boys. 

Adults 

Girls. 

Hindlis, ..*1 
Musalmans 
and others. 

Total, #,.j 

162,653i 

■ 3,488 

94,652 

!,893 

127,885 

2,914 

61,520 
>,31 i 

436,710 

9,606 

78,731 

9,199 

45,301 

5,968 

69,014 

8,412 

32,846 

4,433 

225,892 

28,012 

662,602 

37,618 

70 ,220- 

156,141 

96,546 

130,799 

62,831 

446,316 

87,930 

51,269 

77,426 

37,279 

253,904 


These figures exclude 67 Hindus and 21 Musalmans employed on the 
railway and 58 Europeans and 11 Eurasians employed elsewhere. The total 
population gives 420 to the square mile. The changes already noted as having 
taken place in 1857-58 must be remembered in comparing the totals of 1865 
with those of previous years. The number of inhabited villages is given at 
1,352, of which 431 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 454 had between 200 and 
500 ; 319 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 114 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 
30 had between 2,000 and 5,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Karhal, Bhongaon, Muhammadabad, and Mainpuri. The : 
difference in area between 1853 and 1865 amounts to a decrease of 226,412 
acres, including the parganahs transferred to' Eta. There was an increase of 
100,182acresdnetoerrors ofacconnts (9,591 acres), transfers from Etawa (83,607 
acres), and transfers from Farukhabad (6,984 acres), and a decrease of 326,594' 
acres due to errors of account (14,659 acres), and transfers to Eta (3,11,935 
acres) : or omitting the transfers to Eta there has been a net increase in area of 
85,523 acres. The agricultural population still shovfs 68'7 per cent, of the 
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total population, and tlie diiFerence between it and 1853 is apparently duo to a 
more strict classification. Both were careful enumerations, and the mutiny of 
1857 and drought of 1860-61 may both be fairly charged with keeping the 
ratio of increase at a low figure. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of inhabitants at 765,783 souls, or 
452 to the square mile, and distributes them according 
to occupation as follows 


Census of 1872. 



These are the final figures of the census report, but tbe details give, under 
Christians, 129 ; Europeans, 7 ; Americans, 3 ; Eurasians, and 85 Native Christi- 
ans, or a total of 224 souls, instead of 155 as given above. ^ The same report 
shows 3,750 villages or townships, giving an average of 2*2 villages to each 
square mile and 204 inhabitants to each village. The classification of these 
.villages shows 2,559 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 891 with between 200 and 
500 inhabitants; 248 with between 500 and 1,000 ; 48 with from 1,000 to 3,000, 
and four above 5,000, viz.^ Mainpuri, Shikohabad, Bhongaon, and KarhaL 
Hhe following statement gives the parganah details of 1872 : — 


Muhammadans Am 
NOT Hindu. 


Hindus. 


Up to 15 years. 


Adults. 


Up to ] 5 years. 


Adults. 


Parganah. 


Male. Female. 


Mainpuri^ 

Kuraoli, 

Miistafabad, 

Shikohabad, 

Barndhal, 

E^arhal, 

Alipnr Patti, ... 
Bewar, 

Eishiii-Nabiganj; 

Bhongaon, 

Hhiror, 


Total, 


MB,Sm 

i The general abstract gives a total population of 766,845 souls, and excluding the seven 
Americana this is correct with, the details. 



Land-owners. 

Agricultutists 

Non-agricutturista 

Total. 

Eeligion. 

Male, j 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus, 

Muhammadans, ... 
Christians, 

21,995 

264 

1 

16,584 

243 

1 

235,191 

3,172 

182,262 

2,667 

147,936 

18,322 

74 

120,705 . 
16,397 
79 

' 405,122 
21,768 
. ■ 76 

319,541 

19,207 

80 

Total, 

22,260 

16,828 

238,363 

184,819 

166,332 

137,181 

426,955 

338,828 


Aoas. 


Tiie number of Hindu males was 405,122, or 55-9 per cent, of the entire 
Hmdu population; Hindu females number 319,541, or 44-1 per cent. ; Musal- 
man and other males, 21,758, or 53-2 per cent, of the total Musalman population, 
and Musalman and other females, 19,207, or 46-8 percent. The percent- 
age of Hindus on the total population is 94-6, and of Mnsalmans and others is 
5-4, or one Musalmhn to every nineteen Hindus. The percentage of males on 
the total population is 55-8, and of females is 44-2; the divisional percentage 
showing 54-6 for males and 45-4 for females. The district has changed its 
boundaries since 1850, but as nearly as can be estimated, the population has 
increased since then by 24 per cent. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 

Infirmities. 5’®^^ amongst the total population of the 

district there were 36 insane persons (9 females), or 
0-4 per 10,000 of the population ; 33 idiots (11 females), or 0- 4 per 10,000 of 
■the inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 148 were deaf and dumb (46 females), 
or 1-9 per 10,000 ; 1,141 were blind (515 females), or 14*8 per 10,000 of the 
population ; and there were 94 lepers (8 females), or 1-2 in every 10,000. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
Ages. following table gives the numbers of Hindus and Musal- 

mans according to sex at different ages^ with the percent- 
age on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of ail creeds^ but preserve the sex dis- 
tinction; — 


Musalmdns, 


Total population. 


Up to I yeaT, 
Between 1 and 6,.. 


« 6 
sr 12 
« 20 
„ 80 
40 

m 

Above 60 j 


40,,,. 63,924| 


4*3 15,721 
14*3 49,067 
14-8 39,460 
18-8 60,979 
18*1 62,472 
13*3 41,817 
8-8 27,386 
4*9 15,216 
2*8 7,424 


917 4-2 
2,954 18*5 
8,247 14 8 
4,011 18*4 
4,206 19-3 
2,907 13 3 
1,927 8*8 
1,031 4*7 

558 2*5 


4*3 18,493 
15-1 61,097 
12-2 63,560 
18*7 80,279 
20-2 77,620 
12*7 66,845 
8‘9 l 87,678 
6-0| 21,144 
2-4 10,239 


4-3 16,567 4*8 
14*3 51,998 15‘3 
14*8 41,824 12*3 
18'8 64,696 19 1- 
18*1 66,383 19-5 
13*3 44,276 !3 0 
8*8 29,098 8*4 
4-9 16,183 4*7 

2*3 7,904 2 3 


The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population is 6-2 ; 
of Hindu females, 4-8; of Musalman males, 6-1 ; and of Musalman females, 4-7. 
Taking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the total 
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population is 23*5 ; of Hindu females, 22*7 ; of Musalmfo males, 23-3 } and 
of Mosalmin females, 22-3. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 15, 
viz.yO to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportions of both sexes to the total 
population is IB’S, 12*0, and 9*5 per cent, respectivel j ; whilst taking the females 
only, the percentages are 17-8, 11*2, and 8;3 : in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. 

The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the census of 1872, 
into six great classes, each of which had several sub- 
Occupations. divisions, and included all the male adults engaged in 

the occupations it represents. The first or professional class embraces all Go- 
vernment servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, 
literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 2,332 male adults (not less than 
fifteen years of age), amongst whom were included 965 purohits or family- 



priests, 580 pandits, 72 baids or physicians, 79 singers, &e. The second class 
numbered 24,557 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic ser- 
vice^as cooks, washermen, sweepers, ■water-carriers, and the like. The third 
class represents commerce, and numbered 12,661, amongst w*hom were all per- 
sons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as 
.money-lenders (1,244), shop-keepers (5,878), bankers (17), and all persons 
engaged in the conveyance of men, animals and goods, as pack-carriers, ekka- 
drivers, porters, &o. The fourth class includes persons possessing or vrorking 
the land as proprietors (14,213), cultivators (148,904), ploughmen, gardeners, 
and uut-grow^ers, and every one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, 
&c. ; they numbered 164,921 male adults. The fifth class, containing 30,418 
niembei's, includes all persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and 
mechanics, in the manufacture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food 
aud drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
The sixth class contained 33,951 males, including labourers and others (29,448), 
persons of independent means (7), and persons supported by the community 
and of no specified occupation. Altogether there were 268,840 males classified by 
occupation in this district, and if we take the fourth ch 
half the labourers, the population directly depend 
to 66 per cent, of the whole. Many of those, 1 
pursuing industrial and mechanical occupations 


who are entered as 
e or less dependant 
upon the cultivation of the soil for their livelihood, and the agricultural popula- 
tion cannot fairly be set down at less than two-thirds of the whole. There 

ate but four towns possessing a population exceeding 5,000 souls, and their 

total population amounts to only 43,09 1, In all these towns a portion of the 
inhabitants live by cultivation only, aud Mainpuri and Shikohabad may be said 
to include the groat bulk of the purely non-agricnltural inhabitants.* Taking 
the census returns as they stand, the agricultural population comprises 456,022 
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Hindlis (198,836 females) and 6,246 Musalmans (2,810 females), giving 59-5 
per cent of Hindu agriculturists on the total population and 0-8 per cent, of 
Musalmans, Of the total number of all creeds, 39,088 are entered as land- 
owners (507 Musalmans) and 423,182 as cultivators (5,739 Musalmans). 

Each male agriculturist is estimated to have 2-82 persons dependant upon him 

and to hold 3-7 acres, so that, roughly speaking, he has four acres of land and 
three persons to support from it. In evnry parganah except the less favoured 
one of Be war the number of persons to the cultivated square mile exceeds 700 
and the district average is 805, Mainpuri is therefore fully populated, con- 
taining as it does four persons to every three acres under the plough, and the 
quantity and character of the culturable waste is not such as to leave much- 
room for any great extension of cultivation, so that here as in other districts 
of the middle Duab an organised system of emigration must sooner or later 
become a political and administrative necessity. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 724,663 souls (319,541 
Castes in 1872 . females) amongst the four great classes, we have 
67,072 Brahmans (29,044 females) ; 60,155 Rajputs 
(24,894 females) ; 15,058 Baniyas (6,832 females) ; and the great mass 
of the people is included in the fourth class, which gave 582,378 souls, 
of whom 258,771 were females. Amongst the Brahmans, Kanaujiyas num- 
Erahmans. 51,192 souls (21,975 females) and Gaurs only 

482 ; the remainder comprises members of the Guj- 
r&ti, Gautam, Jotishi, Kashmiri, Maharast, Marw4ri, Sarasut, Sanddh, and 
Tilang sub-divisions, u'hile 14,603 are entered as unspecified. Brahmans, as 
landholders, have increased their possessions from 14‘03 per cent, of the total 
area at the last settlement to 18'12 per cent, at the present settlement. The 
chief of the Kanaujiyas, Chaudhri Jaichand of Bishangarh, in the Farukbabad; 
district, is one of the most influential land-oM'ners in this district. The Sa- M 

nddhsare the descendants of the old Chaudhris of Dehli (Deoli), and are stilh ^ 

owners of considerably property in parganahsBarnahal and Bhongaon, and are ^ 

yearly acquiring more. They have two divisions : the first comprises 16 gotras, 
of which the Sdndil, Gantam, Vasisht, and Bharaddhvaj are the pi-incipal, and 
the second contains 3^ gotras. They came here with the Rathors from sam- 
bhal to Khlir, and thenee by Rdmpur to Bhongaon. The Lahria Brahmans of 
Karhal, though not entered under that name in the census returns, are old 
residents of the district. They acknowledge Chaudhri Raglinhir Singh of Karhal 
as their chief, and are hereditary owners of tappa Karhal, and are still in 
possession of about one-half of the present parganah. Some account of the 
Gaurs has been given under the Meerut district, and of the Kanaujiyas nnder- 
Et&wa,and hereit will be only necessary to notice the Sarasvat, Sarasut or Sar- 
Eidtiya, Maitbil, and XJtkal divisions of the great Gaur tribe. The sub-divisions 
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Sdrasrat tribe. Bhiiiijalie, Kaslimiri^ Dogare, and Siiradlivaj. 

Tlie name is clearly deriyed from tlie tract of country once occupied by them 
and' -v^^atered by the Sarasvati river 'in the Panjab^ to the west of Deiiii, 
Though the river has now dried npj its course can be traced and has given 
rise to many legends. It is the same as the sacred stream which is supposed 
to unite with the Jumna and Granges at Allahabadj and gives its importance 
to, Tribeni, the scene of their junction and one of the holiest praydgas in 
India. The titles of the principal gotras of the Bawanjati, or sub-division of 
52' 'are the Angal^ S'ddaig Teliri^ Bijara, Baode^ Merha, and Mustal. 
The goiras of the Aslitbaiis division are the AngiraSy Parasur, Suvarniya, Kas- 
yapy Bharaddiivajy and Gautam ; of the- Panjajatiy are the BliargaVy Vatsay 
Gaiitam, Parasufy and Somastambh ; and of the Barahiy are the UpamaiiyUy 
Vasishty Kislniatriy Gargj Kausik, Sand'ily MonaSj xlngirasy Kasyi^p, and'Bha- 
raddhvaj. Each of these has a title such as Tiwari, P4thaky MaliyCy Sarady 
Karadj Ohitikotiya, &g. The hheds^ or divisions of the Maitliil BrahmanSy are 
the Maitliiiy Saratriy Jogay and Chaiigola. This tribe 
derives its name from Mithilay or Tirhiity and is found 
thro iighout the Benares divisioiiy and in- small communities throughout the 
whole^,pf the north-eastern districts. The principal, gotras are the Siivarniyay 
Yatsa, Kasyap, Snndil, Gargy Bhdraddhvajy Gaiitam, Parasury Vyaghrapadhiyaj 
Jamadagniy and Kitijayaiia. The Ifagwar clan of Maitliils is of the Yatsa. 
gotrcL and bear the title of Thakur ; siniilarlv the Dadari clan is of the Siivar- 


Maitbil tribe. 


Of the Utkai tribe there a-re four divisioiiSy the Daksliiiii Sreiiiy Tajpiir 
,,,, , , Breiii, Fiiiiyari Sreni. and Utkal Sreiii, These are 

Ij tkalvn’uie, ■ y , ^ 

IjrahmaRs oi Orissay and scattered communities of them 
are found all over these provinces. They are less particular in the observances 
of thePaiiranik ritual than the other divisionsy and are less thought of as Brail- 
uiaiis. They form a comparatively unimportant section of the Brahmaiiicai 
community in the iiorth-westy and have removed here chiefly in recent times. 
Amongst the minor Brahmanical tribes mention must be made of the Mathiiriyas 
of Alainpuri towiiy who came here with the ChauhanSy and the Bhats and Bha- 
daurisy the last of whom subsist by begging and are in low repute. 

The Mathuriya Ohaubes say that their ancestors Kamalakar and Bikramajit 
Mftthuriyft Chauibeg, Chaudhris of Muttra in the time of Ala-iid-dfn 

Ghori. They quarrelled with the Musalmaa Kazi mi 
killed Hmj and were obliged to fly the country. Kamalakar went to the south 
and Bikramajit to the east. The latter was pursuedy and at Eayuj six miles from 
Muttray a battle was fought in which BikramajiPs four sons were killed. The 


BAIS. 


m 


survivors continued their flight to Pharauli, in parganah Sah4war-Kars4naj ia 
the Eta districtj which was then covered withjung'Ie, and there the wife of one 

■ of the slain sons became a satL Bikramajifc crossed the Gangesj but again re- 
turned to where his daughter-in-law sacrificed herself; and early one morning 
' went to sleep under a tree. After a time the sun became excessively hot, - and 
to save Bikramajit- from a sun-stroke, a mdrshja snake came forth and sprearl 
its hood' so as to protect his head. When Bikramajit awoke the snake was still 
-there, and considering the ciroumstance auspicious, founded a village and called 
it'Phanoaiili, since corrupted to ■ Pharauli. The village is now a flourishing 
one, and has sent many colonies into other districts. Bikraniajit's' descendants 
added much to their property through' service with the neighbouring .Eajas and 

■ as traders. One of the Pharauli Chaubes- was a iiiansabdar of 500 horse io. 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and for many years they have taken to arms as a profession. 
Many of them took service with the Chaiilian Eaja of Maiapuri, and are still an 
important element of the population in Mainpiiri itself and other villages be- 
longing to the Rsja. 

The census returns show 26,854 Oliaiilian Rajpiits, 7,538 members of ilia 
' Kirarclan, 4,415 Bais, 2,598 Ratliors, 2,469 Galiarwars, 

2,173 Toiiiars, 1,925 Dhakaras, 1,596 Tanks, and 1,400 
Ehadauriyas. These are the characteristic claosof the Thakiir population. Amongst 
the remaining clans having less than one thousand members each, the following 
.maybe noticed : — Badgiijar, BacMial, Bagliel, Bangar, Bbala Sultan, Ciianclel, 
■Chandrabansi, Dikshit, Dor, Gahlot, Gaiitam, Jaiswar, Janghara, Jadiibansi, 
Kateliiriya, Kachhw4ha,, Nikiimbh, Nirmai, Panwar, Parihar, Pundir, E.agbu- 
bansi, Eaikwar, Piana, Sikarwar, Surajbaiisi, Solankhi, Sombansi, Sengar, and 
The Kirars are found in parganah Sliikohab ad, where they hold 35 
vilhiges, and in Miistafabad, where they have 3 villages.- They claim descent 
from the Muttra Jadavas, and say that their ancestor 
Kunwar Pal took possession of Kirarwa (now Karera), 
where they settled and were named - after it. Their genealogical tree begins 
wdth' Vasiideva^ or Basdeo, and mentions Kunwar Pal or Karaiili Piil and two 
of his near descendants, Olihatar Pal, who settled in Ukhrend, an ! Puran Pal, 
who occupied Chhatarauli about 1445 san. (1388 A.D.) Bhagwant Singh of 
Muhammadpur-Labhaua was the most noted member of this clan and attained 
to considerable distinction in the last century. There are two large Bais colonies, 
one of which owns 44 villages in Bewar, 4 in Kishni-Nabiganj, and a few in 
Bhongaon ; and another in the north-east of Shikoh- 
abad, where they hold 15 villages, and in the south of 

^ J'or the Badgujars, see Gazetteer, II., 69 ; Bhala Sultan, ibid., 69 ; Chandel, iUd^ L, Ss2 ; 
Dor, iifidf 1!., III , |58 ; Gahlotf iHd, II., 394 ; KachliwaUa, ibid, lY., 277, and randir, ibid, 
IL, 180. ' 


Kirars. 


Bais. 
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Barn4halj where they own 16 villages. They claim to be true Tilokchandi Bais 
who emigrated from Dundia khera in Baiswiira, and occupied this portion of the 
country as early as the fifteenth century. Their principal gotras are the’Bha* 
raddhvaj and the Garg, the former of which has the greatest numbers. The 
Bewar Bais say that their ancestor, Zalim Singh, received in reward for 
services in Sirhind the whole of Bewar, then comprising some sixty villages. 
He was also known as Jal41 Khan, and his family, now represented by Tali 
Singh of B^mpur, exercised considerable influence until the rise of the Ban- 
gasli Naw4bs of Farukhabad. Zalim Singh had three sons : Khuslial Singh, 
Madan Singh, and Amar Singh. Khush 1 had two sons: Manohar and 
Lachman. Manohar was followed by Kamal and Kamal was succeeded by 
Abdatt. The last had three sons : Aman Singh, Khamdn Singh, and Thaman . 
Singh. Aman Singh had four sons; Sital, Shiubaksh, Dirgpal, and Karan ; 
and Karan had two sons, Budr and Mangli, whilst Thaman Singh’s sons 
were Antu and Tali; the latter now resides in Rampiir. Dehli or Deoli, the 
chief town of the Barnahal colony, is mentioned by Yahya bin Ahmad 
as the scene of an expedition undertaken by Khizr Kli4n in 1420 A.D., who 
destroyed the village, then the strongest place in the possession of the in- 
fidels.” Ganga Singh of Deoli, w^hose property was confiscated for rebellion 
in 1857, is the acknowledged head of the Barnahal colony. The origin of this 
colony is thus accounted for:— In the reign of Alamgir, Kunwar Sen of 
Baiswdra took service wdth the Dehli emperor, and at that time Deoli w'as 
in the jurisdiction of the Chanhan Baja of Etawa and was held by Ahirs. The 
ALir leaders, Chanda and Banda, appear to have made themselves obnoxious 
to the Chauhan governor, especially by building a great tower in Deoli, on the 
top of which they fired a great beacon whenever they found it necessary to 
summon their caste-fellows to arms. The Chauhan Raja saw this signal one 
evening and was so vexed that there should be such irreconoileable subjects 
in his district that he at once consulted with his bhai^cid as to how he 
should get rid of the Ahirs. His Rani recommended the employment of her 
Bais kinsmen, then at Dehli, with the consent of the emperor, and accord- 
ingly messengers v^^ere despatched to Dehli. The emperor’s permission was 
received and Kunwar Sen and his followers were invited to come to Main- 
puri and displace the Ahirs. The Bais arrived in considerable force, and 
after several sharp engagements either killed or drove out the Ahirs, and in 
reward for their services received the land around Deoli. The Bais have 
always been noted for their turbulence and recusancy in the payment of the 
Governinoiit revenue, and it was probably from them or the Ahirs whom 
they displaced that Akbar met with the opposition in his expedition against 
Paraunkh, in parganah Bewar, which is noticed under the history of the dis- 


TANKS. 


BMkaras, 


The R4thors are descended from an inferior branch of the Kanaiij'/amily 
!E'tliors known as the Dliir Sah saMa, and formerly owned a 

cJiaurasi (or group of 84 villages) in Kiiraoli, Bhongaon^ 
Mainpnrij and the neighbouring parganahs of the Eta district. The Raja of 
Kurdoli is the head of the clan here, but acknowledges fealty to the chief of 
Eampor, in the Eta district (see page 68). The title of Chaudhri is heredi- 
tary in this family, but in 1868 the present head was advanced to the dignity 
•of Raja. The Tomars are scattered over the district and do not occur in 
compact bodies with definite historical associations. They say that they came 
from beyond the Chambal. 

The Dhdkara or Dhakra Rajputs are chiefly found in parganahs Barn4- 
hal, Mustafabad, and Kishni. Their possessions in the 
three last-named parganahs comprise only some six 
villages. the north-east of Karhal,” write the settlement Officers, ^'^they 

own nine-tenths of the small village of Nasirpur, and this insignificant estate 
is the onlj^ remnant of what tradition tells us was once a large property 
spreading over the south-east of the old parganah of Sauj. Indeed, in our own 
time the Dhdkaras laid claim to this territory. In Shikohabad they have still 
a settlement of nine villages, of which Bhadan is by far the largest and most 
important, being the residence of the local chief, Thakur Arjun Singh. The 
Dhdkaras seem to have come from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. They 
gained a firm footing in that line of country now traversed by the East Indian 
Railway from Etawa to Barhan in Jalesar. We find them notorious in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century for their lawless depredations, and we 
learn from the letters of Izad Baksh that in the neighbourhood of Agra they 
g^ve the imperial officers much trouble, and rendered the communications 
between that city and Etawa insecure. Their chief stronghold then was 
Balampur, in the Chandwar parganah, whence they issued in bands and haras- 
sed the country far and wide up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 

conduct brought about its own punishment, for before the close of the century 

we find that they had greatly diminished in numbers, and that their possessions 
bad dwindled down to a few scattered villages.’’ 

Of the Tanks they write that ^Hhey originally settled in a cluster of 12| 
villages, called the ^ sdrhebdrah qaonJ around Kosma* 

Tsuks. v-j / %/ f y 

in the Grhiror parganah, which up to the present day 

remains the chief seat of the clan. They now possess IfiJ villages grouped 
round Kosma, most of them forming part of their original settlement. They 
Bay they are J4dubaiisis, and claim kinship with the Jadava princes of Jaisal- 
mer and Karauli. In former times they w^ere noted for their predatory habits, 
and even now the character of the heads of the clan is not above suspicion. 
During the reign of Akbar, the Kosma men, headed by the two sons of their 
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late chief, attacked and plundered some imperial stores passing through the 
district, and as a punishment for this daring robbery, one of the brothers was 
carried oif to the capital and there compelled to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith. This accounts for the singular division even now existing of the Kosma 
family and property into two sections, ‘ Kosma Musalmin and Kosma Hinud.’ 
'It is a curious fact that Jafar Khan, the head of the Muhammadan section, is, 
equally with Gulab Singh, the head of the Hindu branch, looked up to by the 
whole Tank community, and his joint headship is fully recognised by every 
member in all matters affecting the internal economy of the clan. The cus- 
toms of the Muhammadan brotherhood still partake greatly of a Hindu charac- 
ter. At the ceremonies attendant on births, marriages, deaths, and at pan- 
chayats amongst the Hindu brotherhood, Jafar Khan is always summoned and 
takes a prominent part.” 

The (xaiirs saj that they came from Katehir, and that the dangiiter of one 
of their leaders married the son of the Rajaj and the 
Othei Kajpufc clans. obtained thereby eight Ahir villages. The Alhrs^ 

however, say that they took from the Gaurs five out of tw^elve villages origin- 
ally belonging to Ghirars, and wdiich had been appropriated by the Gaiirs. 
Aisai Khas, the principal Gaur village, comprised twelve hamlets, divided into 
three tliohs or pattis, Aisai Tikait patti, the tika or principal ; Aisai 
Mbijh patti, the middle and Aisai Pach patti, the last formed 'patti 
The Bhadauriyas are chiefly met wdth in parganah Shikohabacl, adjoining the 
country of Bhadawar, and acknowledge the Rao of Naiigaoii as the head of 
their clan. They hold the villages of Kalyanpiir and Bliartar, in the J iimna behdr 
opposite Batesar, free of revenue. The Bachhals are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon and Bewar. The Raghiibansis hold a part of the large village of Kah 
hor in parganah Ghiror, and portions of a few neighbouring estates. The Bad- 
giijars own Mai, on the Jumna, in Shikohabacl, and three other villages, and the 
Galliots are scattered overthe south and west of the district. The Raja of Awa 
Misa, in the Agra district, is the principal landed proprietor of the Jadon clan. 
Kachhwahas from across the Chambal hold 2^ villages in parganah Mainpiiri 
and shares in two villages in Alipur Patti. They say that they came here in 
consequence of a marriage with a member of the Chauhiin fiimily of Mainpiiri, 
and the head of their clan resides at Deopura, close to the city. The Baghela 
Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, owns villages in every parganah 
except Ghiror, Karhal, Kuraoli, and Mustafabad, and is connected with the 
Solankhi clan. The Katyas, Konts, Kathis, Matas, Kanhpuriyas, Karohiilis, and 
Bhala Sultans occur in small numbers in villages scattered all over the district. 
The Ohauhans are the most important Thakur tribe in this and the neigh- 
bouring districts of Eta and Etaw'-a, In Mainpuri they 
Chauhans. i i ; . 

number 26,854 souls, or 44*64 per cent, of the entire 


chauhXns, 
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Rajput population ; in Eta they number 14,918, or 28*6 per cent., and in Etawa 

10,984, or 25*8 per cent. 

Chauhans are also found in 

the following districts, 

but do not possess the same influence 

or reputation as 

their brethren in the 

middle Duab 




Saharanpur, 

... 6,769 

Bareilly, 

... 9,950 

Muzaffarnagar, ... 

... 4,998 

Shahjahanpur, ... 

... 8,555 

Meerut, 

... 17,207 

Muttra., 

... 4,442 

Bulanfishahr, 

... 9,910 

Agra, 

... 11,691 

Aligarh, 

... 15,408 

Farukhabad, 

... 5,179 

^ Bijnaur, 

... 63,306 

Jalaun, 

... 4,741 

Moradabad, 

... 31,460 

Cawnpore, 

... 9,566 

1 Budaun, 

... 6,813 1 




The figures for the northern districts of the Meerut division and the adjacent 
districts of Eohilkhand are vitiated by the want of distinction between the 
Chaiihans proper and a race also, known as Chauhans or Khagi Chaub4ns^ who 
are somewhat similar to the Gujars in their character, practices, and origin. 
The Chauhans proper, though all derived from, the same stock, trace their origin 
to two separate movements ; the one immediately following the capture of 
Delili by Muhammad Sam in 1193 A.D., and the other from Nirarana, some 
two centuries later. The colonies that settled in the middle Duab all refer their 
origin to this latter movement, and from this circumstance assume a precedence 
over the other members of the same clan which appears to be generally acknow- 


ledged throughout these Provinces. 


The Chauhan is one of the four great Agnikula or ^fire-born’ tribes of the 
Orit^in of the fire-born Eajputs, and belongs to the solar line and the Bach 


c/otra. The other Agnikulas are the Pramar, Parihax’, 
and Chalukya or Solankhi, all belonging to the lunar line. The origin of these 
tribes was in this wise : — In very early times, long anterior to the age of Vik- 
ramaditya, the Brahmans were persecuted by the demons, and notwithstand- 
ing the sanctity of nioimt Abu, their sacrifices 'were rendered impure and the 
gods were deprived of their proper share. The Brahmans changed the place 


of sacrifice,^ but the demons raised storms which darkened the air and filled 


it with clouds of sand, showering ordure, blood, bones and flesh with every im- 
purity on their rites,” so that their efforts were all in vain. They persevered 
however, and rekindling the sacred fire, assembled around the Agnikund and 
prayed for aid to Mahadeo. Then from the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior^'s mien. The Brahmans placed him as a guardian of 
the gate, and thence his name Prithi-ka-dwara (Prithihdra, Parihara). A 


1 Tod’s Kajasthan, 1., 85 ; II., 407 : Beames’ Elliot, I, 62. CunniBghara. and local tradition ar® 
the principal authorities for this notice. The Mainpuri bards say that the sages Kasyap, Bha- 
raddhvaj, Visvamitra and Vasisht made the great sacrifice and each in order are the patrons of 
the Farihar, Pramar, Solankhi, and Chauhan clans. 
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The branches and goiras. 


second issued forth, and being formed in the -psilm (ckahi) of the hand was 
named Chaliikja (or Solankhi). A third appeared and w^as named Pramara 
(the first striker). He had the blessing of the Rikhs, and with the others went 
against the demons, but they did not prevail. Again Vasishta, seated on the 
lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called the gods to aid, and as he poured 
forth the libation a figure arose, lofty in stature, of elevated front, with hair 
like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver 
filled, and bow in one hand and a brand in the other, quadriform (chaturanga)^ 
whence his name Chauhan (Chahumfo). Vasishta prayed that his hope might 
be at length fulfilled, so the Ohauhan w^as despatched against the demons. 
S&kti-devi, on her lion, armed with the trident, descended and bestowed her 
blessing on the Chauhan, and as Asapurna or Kalka promised always to hear 
his prayer. He went against the demons, their leaders he slew. The rest fled, 
nor halted till they reached the depths of hell. Anhal slew the demons ; the 
Brahmans were made happy, and of his race was Prithvirdja.” The geneaolo- 
gical tree of the Chauhans, according to Tod, gives thirty-nine princes from 
Anhal to Prithiraj. 

Tod enumerates twenty-four branches of the great Chauhan stock : — Chau- 
hSn, Hdra, Khichi, Sonigarra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, 
Goelwal, Bhadauriya, Hirbhdn, Malani, Purbiya, 
Bura, Madraicha, Sankraicha, Baraicha, Balaicha, Passaira, Ciihaclihaira, 
Rosia, Chanda, Hikumbha, Bhdwar, and Bankat. Sir H. M. Elliot says, 
that the Chauhans ^^have many sub-divisions, such as the Khichi, Narban, 
Kikiimb, Thuo, Bhadauriya, Bacligoti, Rajkumir, Hara, Bilkliariya, Chirdiya, 
Bandhal-goti, &c. These are not all honoured with mention in the annals 
of Rajasthan, wdiere, however, twenty-four sdklia are enumerated, most of 
which are not at all known in our provinces.” From a note given me by 
the Raja of Partabner I obtain the following list of als of the Chauhan 
stock as recognized in these Provinces. The origin of these als was in 
this wise. Lakhansi had twenty-seven waves, of whom four were chief, 

(1.) Chatrangdeo, Pamario, the daughter of Hardiil, Raja of Dhara- 
nagar, 

(2.) Ear Kiinw^ar, Tomarin, the daughter of Garmahr, Raja of Dehli. 

(3.) Ditto, Unaonin, the daughter of Fathpdl, Raja of Muttra. 

(4.) Indar Kunwar, Baisnin, the daughter of Salbahan, Raja of Khe« 
rak. 

These four wives had five sons, from whom the five first als were named, and 
the remaining tw^enty-three waves had nineteen sons, the founders of the remain- 
ing als. The following list gives the names of the sons, the als founded by them,, 
and the places where they settled:— 



Name of founder. 


CHAUHA'Ng.. 

Ah of the Chauhdns, 


Place where settled. 


Tile Partabner branch is derived from the first aL The Raja of Partdbner 

says that neither the Nikumbh, Bhargaiyan, nor the Rilkhariya clans belong to 
the Chauhan stock, and the result of local enquiries that I have made regarding 
this statement of ’Elliot’s is as follows : — The Bhargaiyan Rajputs of Pathbhan- 
pur, in parganah Mahul of the Azamgarh district, belong to the Bharaddhvaj 
gotra, and say that they came from Bhai-gaon in the Basti district, and have 
no connection with the Chauhans. The Nikninbhs of Pardaha, in parganah 
Muhamtnadabad of the same district, are of the Tasisht ffotra, and similarly deny 
having any conneotions with the Chauhans, though Elliot and others record 
these clans as branches. From enquiries made in Goraldipur it would appear 
that the Haras of the ‘Batus’ sub-division, resident in Sakaru, Belwa, and 
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t. Bijairaj, 
Bahaldeo, 

S. Habamba, 

4. Kheraj, 

5. Bimdr, 

6 . Eabdat, 

7 . lOiamaii Riii, 


B. Bhojraj, 


9. Maharai, 

* ««q 

iO. Chbacliand, 

9V 

11. Deorai, 

*99 

15. Balab, 


IS, Narsingb, 

ooq 

14. Balrao, 


Ilf. Begraj, 

fi eft 

16. Gangdeo, 


17. Garraj, 

»«« 

IS. Shiuraj, 

« < « 

19. Jiiiraj, 


20. Padamsen, 

i«ft 

2!. Aldeo, 


22. Birjraj, 


23. Deoraj, 


24. Shiunangju, 



Bijai, 

Ham, 

Kbielii, ,,, 

Bbadauriva^ 

' Siyabiya, 

Khera, 

Bbalui, 

Kamodari, 

Kanji, 

Deoraya, 

Kopla, 

Nahariya, 

Bali, 

Bagora, Baiiapliar, 
Golbal, 

Gal, ,,, 

Biirlia, 

Chaleya, 

Piiya, 

Aiiel, ,«« 

Bhandera, 

Deora, ... 

SMunagara, , 6 , 


Buadi. 

Gagrauu. 

B had a war. 

RBvaL’i. 

KliaDiyaua, 

Chaiihaagaiii. 

Mandawar. 

Chaubara. 

Derr in. 

Kopalkot. 

Partaiia. 

Chutana. 

Garlmal. 

Garligal. 

Galakoiiar, 

Barmsar. 

Chaulana. 

Pawana. 

Cliugalpur. 

Blianderkhand, 

SarwaM. 

Chauaur, 


Girnar. 
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Biskohar, liave no tradibions regarding their origin wliich would connect them in 
any way with the Cliaiihans. Strangely euoiighj they say that their present 
name was giyeii them by the Emperor of Dehli. There are no Nilmmbhs now 
in Q-orakhpiir and only a few in Basti, and the Gorakhpur Bachgotis of the 
Batus sub-division are the same as those in Jamipiir. ' Both the Eajknmars 
and Eachgotis of Jaiinpiir claim to be of the Chanhan stock. The local tradi- 
tion regarding their origin is as follows : — There was a great by name 
Bach, who performed a great sacrifice (yitg), for which he was blessed bjr a 
son who had four arms, Chatarbhuj or Chahiiman. He had two sons, Khoras R4i 
and Bariar Singh. Khoras H4i was the Raja of Chandrakona, in the east, and 
Biiriar Singh ruled in Sambhal, in the Moradabad district, in the west. The 
latter had four sons— Asal, Ghughi, Ghatam,and Raj. Of these, Asal succeeded 
his father, the ts"/o next emigrated, and the last established himself in Oudh, 
Jauiipiir, Azamgarli, and Basti. After some time, Raj invaded Sambhal, but a 
trea-ty was made by which he retained possession of the countries he had ac- 
quired by force of arms, and his clan became separate under the name of Raj« 
kmnar. The Eajkumars intermarry with Bais, Kausiks, Kachhwahas, 
Gargbansis, Chandels, and Raghubansis, and, like the Chauh^nsofMainpuri, are 
much addicted to the practice of female infanticide. Indeed, it was amongst 
them that it was first discovered by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1796 A.D. Another 
story runs that, in order to save themselves after the capture of Dehli and the 
defeat of Prithiraj, the Jaunpiir branch denied that they w^ere Chauhans, and 
called themselves R/ykninars. They eat and drink wdth Chauhans, but do not 
[ptermarry with them. The J aiinpiir Raj wars of the Bach gotra also claim descen t 
from the branch of the Chatilians that settled in Sambhal, and say that Ghatam 
was their ancestor. The Nikambhs of Jaimpur, like those of Azamgarli, are of 
the Yasislit gotra and claim no connection wdth the Chauhans ; they intermarry 
>yitli Chandels, Gahlots, and Pa wars. The Bachgotis of Jaunpiir claim descent 
from Asal, the head of the Bambhal branch of the Chauhans. In Karakat 
parganah alone of the whole Benares division is there any tradition connecting 
the Nikumblis with the Chauhans. There it is said that the Kikumbhs were 
Chauhans whose ancestor married a wminan of the aboriginal tribes, and so 
committed a bad act, ^ 721 - ton,’ and hence the name. In the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of caste-lore in these provinces, all that can be said is that the Chau- 
han settlements of the middle Duab must be taken to be a movement entirely 
separate from the general dispersion of the Chauhan followers of Pri.thir^j 
immediately on jiis defeat at Dehli, and the colonies planted by the tribes qpn- 
nectecl with his clair previous to the Musalman invasion, 

Elliot refers to the controversy regarding the niodeim origin of the racQ 
, which Tod identifies with the Taksbaks, a Sk^^hian 
tribe, but this question 15 beyond the scope of this brief 
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notice. Dehli was conquered from tlie Tomar, Anang Palj IIL^ by Yisala Deva, 
a Cbaulian prince, about the middle of the twelfth century. Bat although 
Visala thus became the actual lord of Dehli, it is almost certain^ that Anang 
Pal was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as a tributary of the Chaii- 
lian, while Somes wara, the son of Vi sala, received Anang Pal’s daughter in 
marriage. The issue of this union, the famous Prithiraj or Eai Pithora, be- 
came the adopted son of the Tomar king and was formally acknowledged as 
heir to the throne of Dehli.” In the genealogical lists are found the names of 
Chahara Deva and Naga Deva (or J aga Deva) between Someswara and Pri- 
thiraj, and Oumiingham makes them tributary Rajas of Dehli under Prithiraj as 
lord paramount. Tod makes Chahara Deva, brother of Prithiraj, and Naga 
Deva may have been another relative. Vijayar^j, son of Ghaharadeo, succeed- 
ed Prithiraj by adoption ; from him came Lakhansi, who, according to Tod, had 
twenty-one sons, se%^en of whom were legitimate, the others illegitimate. 
From Lakhan Singh or Lakhansi there •were twenty-nine generations to Bijai 
Singh, the chieftain of Nimrana in Elliot’s time. According to Elliot, it was 
Sangat, son of Lakhansi that had the twenty-one sons. these, the young- 

est succeeded to the throne in consequence of an agreement to that effect made 
by Sangat in his old age, when he married a bride of the TuSr clan and of the 
house of Jila PAfcau. The issue of this marriage was Lah and Laure. Lah 
became Eao of Mandawar and is now reckoned the head of the clan. Lanre 
became Raja of Nimrana and receives investiture from the Eao, who marks 
his superiority by fixing on the tilak with his great toe instead of his hand : 
hence the saying quoted by Elliot^:— 


Ldh Mandawar haithiyo dihon mangalwdr^ 
Jo jo bairi sanchare^ so so gire mdr.” 


Dwell ever, great Lah, at Mandawar as bead, 
Whoever attacks thee, let him fall dead^’’ 


Prom the sons of Lakhansi or Sangat, whichever of the two it may be, 
came the great houses that overspread the entire Dii^b. The Chauhans who 
accompanied Prithiraj himself to Dehli also founded many colonies who 
remained in possession during the Miisalman occupation. Many of them embrac- 
ed Islam to save their lands, while those who were powerful enough turned out 
the Meos or any other tribe that were too weak to oppose them, and thus pro- 
vided for themselves. The Chauhans of Khair, in the Aligarh district, claim 
descent from one of Raja Sangat’s sons. To the north of •Saharanpur they 
have become Musalmans, and say they are a portion of the original colonies 
planted by Prithiraj, but in the middle Duab they all. declare that they have 
come from Nimrana, and hold themselves aloof from other Chaulnins, as being 
lineal representatives of the royal line. 

] Cunningham, I., 156. f I., 65. 
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Ihe following list from three different sources gives the descent of the 

Mainpuri list. -^lainpari branch, with the particulars as given by each 

coninilAr •— 


Prithirajj 

Bijairaj, 

Laklian Deo, 

Sakat (Sangat?) Deo, 
Deo Bramli, 

Ddai Bramh, 
Banbhirlihan, 

Bartap Kudr, 

Ear .Deo, 

Dhaner Singb, 

PritM SiDgh, 

Kliamg Sen, 

Bhau' -Si-ng-h, 

Deo Kaij 

Dliarmangad Singh, 
Jagat Sioghj 
Madlio- Singh, 

Hard) and Singh, 
Udait Singh, 

Shib Singii, 

Dhalip Singh, 
Jaswant Singh,, 
Sultan Singh, 

Dalil Singh. 

Ganga Singh, 

Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh. 

Bhawani Singh. 

Bam Fartap Singh. 


compile] 

• f , M. D.' 

n 6 5 
so 3 7 
26 1 10 
25 5 0 
40 0 0 

9 0 0 
39 0 0 
28 0 0 
35 0 0 
24 0 0 
5 0 0 
48 0 0 
S 3 0 0 
10 0 0 


28 0 0 Partap Budr. 

35 0 0 ISiarRingli Deo. 

24 0 0 5 ) Mr Singh. 

5 0 0 Hari Singh, 

48 0 0 lOiarag Singh, 

^*^0 0 Bhar Singh. 

30 0 C Den m. ' 

Dii Karayan. 
22 0 0 Dharniangad. 

51 0 0 Jagat Man. 

0 0 Dal pat Singh. 

Madho Singh. 
26 0 0 Harciiaiid. 

S3 0 0 Udait Singh. 

21 0 u Shib Singh. 

33 0 0 Dlmlip Singh. 

?! ? 0 *3^8 want Singh. 


S 3 0 0 
210 0 
38 0 0 
31 0 . 


^ Sa,n. Tecxs. 

WeoBramh, 1332 4 o 

Udai Bramh, 1.372 9 

Kanbhirbhaii, ... issi 39 

Partap Biidr, ... 14*20 03 

Narsingh Deo, ... 3448 15 

Dhir Sah, )4t;S 24 

Hari Singh, . ... 1487 5 

Kharag Singh, , 1492 43 

BhauSingli, I540 33 

Deo Bai, 1573 jq 

Dharniangad, 1583 2S 
Jagat Man, ... igos 51 
Badat Singh,' ... ' 1056 29 

Harbans Chand,,,, 1685 S 6 
ITdait Singh, ... 1711. 33 

Slab Singh, 1744 21 

■ Dhalip Singh,. ... 1765 f 8 
• Jasvrant Singh, ... 1763 SI 

SiiMn Singh, ... 1834 37 

.Daiil. Singh, 1851 35 

Ganga Singh, ... I886 20 

Naifpat Singh, 1900 2 

Tej Sdngh, 1908 7 

Bhawiinl Singh, ... DhS II 
Kam Partap Singh, 1929 


^amoingn. DaKl cjintvi Hingii, ... 1834 37 

Ganga bingh. .Oaiil Singh, ... 1351 ss 

Narpat Singh. Ganga Singh. Oanga Singh, ... igge 20 

TfiSipglP Sarpat Singh, 19 % 2 

Bhawani Singh. , Tej .Singh, ... 1908 7 

»loivM depoi«”'in°il93 A d' '* Tl^ lr’ '"l* ™ler of KeWi 

MOte Um os dying i„ pof,;, ’ b,it tho b.ri Cbood 

British, several Oh ‘in ] 4 ^ ‘ ob the capkire' of Ghazoi by the 

or of tu, 

noticed tie local sfoi^f the '7o'r Cl ,! 1 7 7' ‘'’‘™ 

of Pritbiraj’s captivitx- T1 M wuo make Damascus the scene 

one Eaja Jaa Datfc xvho ro^ 7*’“" 
princes who fadi "eh mod ov f • t 

the west; the eighth* Pari- ^ f SiijaBaran Deo, fought in 

D^tt, fell in battle; Man Madan P-fl from Jag' 

Muttra and founded Midi ^ thirty-fitth, subdued the Jadavas of 

Eaja; Sit So the forty-first, became a ckakra^artti 

in san. * 420 (363 Chandrikagarh to the south 

Tilanga and founded GhaliOaA ^MuirDe^^th conquered 

jarat from the Solankhis and founded 96 i.f • wrested Ou- 

QKms and founded Sdmbhar in 59 O ; Bijai Raj founded 
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Miiirana. We know .that Pritliir^j was taken prisoner in 1193 A.D.j and 
if we add to that date the sum of the reigns to the accession of Partdp Endr^ 
or 169f yearSj we get the date 1363 A.D., and the third list also gives the 
date 1420 S.j or 1363 A.D. This Partap Eiidr can be no other than the Eai 
Partap wdiOj in the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A.D.)j was the chief 
sainindar in Mainpiiri, and held Bhongaon, Patiali, and Kampii.^ Eai Partap 
was alive in 1483 A.D.j and was already powerful chief in 1450 A.D., which 
wmild give him a rule lasting for over 33 years against the 28 years of the 
list. The mention of Narsingli Deo as the son of Eai Partap, both in the 
lists and in the chronicles, leaves no doubt that the same person is intended. 
It is possible, however, that Eai Partap” may be used by the Mnsalman 
writers as the title of the ruler of Bhongaon for the time being, from the 
name of the best known chief of the family. Earsingh Deo was assassinated 
by Dar}’4 Khan Lodi about 1454 A.D., and if he had, as the lists show, ruled 
for fifteen years, his accession wmiild have taken place in 1439 A.D., and that 
of his father in 1411 A.D., and that of his grand-father, Eanbblrbhan, in 1372 
A.D., still leaving a discrepancy of 48 years behveen the local chronicles and 
the Persian histories. 

Eanbirbhan, under the name Bir Bahan, was mukaddam of Bhongaon 

. . rn , 1390, and is the first of the house who is mentioned 

Mampun Cliaubans. i i r 

by the Musalmau historians. According to local 

tradition, it was Deo Brahm, grand-father of Eanbirbhan, who led the first 
colony^ into these parts, and settled in a village about a mile to the east of 
Bhongaon, This village was afterwards enlarged and protected by a fort 
during the rule of Partap Eudr, and is still known as Partappirr. Jagat 
Singh or Jagatiiian, the eighth in descent from Partap Rudr, removed 
to Muhabatpur or Jagatnagar, which now' forms the western suburb of Blion- 
gaon. Another story runs that Partap w^as the first immigrant, and that he 
received half an anna in the rupee, known as a taha^ on all the collections, 
and that this gave him au income of Es. 6,000 a year. He founded Partab- 
pur, which remained the head-quarters of the family until the time of Dliar- 
mangad. All accounts agree that after Partab, the next great chief was 
Jagatman. The Bhongaon Kayaths, Chaudhri Dhyan Das and his brother, 
the kandngo of the parganah, obtained for Jagatman the transfer of a num- 
ber of villages held by Chirars and Mewatis, who had long been a source of 
anxiety to the local governors, from their lawless habits and their continued 
refusal to pay up the revenue. The Chirars refused to give possession of their 
villages, and Jagatman applied to the Kayaths for assistance. The Chauhans 
and the Kayaths joined their forces and attacked the Chirars, who had assem- 
bled with their wives and children to worship Gobardhani Devi at Jamaura, and 
^ See postea uDclcr History. Udai Balim by tbe Eta and Etawa tradition. 
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slaugMeted tliem without distinction of age or sex. This occurred on the first 
oiGhdii fparma badi Chait). Another story runs that Jagatman found great 
difficulty in managing the villages occupied by the Chirars, and one day walking 
out towards Bhongaon saw a fight between a sheep and a wolf on an old khera 
near Bhongaon, in which the sheep was victorious. After consulting the astro- 
logers he built Jagatnagar on the hliera^ and taking counsel with the Kayaths 
how to increase his power and possessions, it was agreed upon that the latter 
should by stratagem expel the Chirars and receive half their villages in reward. 
The Chirars were invited to a feast, and the combined Chauhan and Kayath forces 
attacked them, when they had well drunk, and slaughtered all the males : they 
then secured all the pregnant women and the children, and barbarously murdered 
them also in cold blood. Hence the name GlmghaUmdr^ or tale-bearer, given to the 
Bhongaon Kayaths to the present day. There can be no doubt but that the Chau- 
bans greatly added to their possessions in the time of Jagatman by the destruction 
of the Chirars, and that they were supported in this proceeding by the authorities 
of the time. There were 565 villages, one-half of which came to the Chauhans and 
one-half to the Cliaudhris ; the odd village of Jamaura, the scene of the murder, 
was equally divided between them, and here to the present day Kayaths own 
one-half and the Raja owns one-half. 

Jagatman retired from Jagatnagar to Asauli, where he built another fort, 
and subsequently occupied Mainpuri, and assumed the 
title of Raja, which had never before been borne by 
bis family. A city soon sprung up under the protection of the fort, and 
Chaubes flocked to it from Muttra, Kayaths from Bhongaon, Saraiigis from 
Karimganj and Kuraoli, Malis, Mewatis, and the usual urban population. 

Ko historical facts worthy of notice are recorded of the family till the 
time of Dalip Singh, the fifth in descent from Jagatman, who in an eo- 
coimter with Bhuri Khan, an officer of the Farnkhabad Nawab, was defeat- 
ed, taken prisoner, and slain. His widows, on hearing of his disaster and 
death, committed sati^ wffiicli act of self-sacrifice is commemorated to the pre- 
sent day by yearly rites performed in a monumental building erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. Jaswant Singh, successor to JDallp Singh, 
seems to have revived the prestige of the family, for %ve find him in 1749 A.D. 
busy in extending the city and founding Muhkamganj, now the most populous 
aud commercial, quarter of the town. The name ^ Mnhkamganj’ ivas given in 
honour .of his childless brother, Miihkam Singh, With Sultan Singh, Jaswant 
Singh’s successor, the direct line of descent was broken, for he died chiidless, 
and a collateral relative, Dalel Singh, was summoned from Angotha, in the 
Mainpuri parganab, to assume the headship of the clan. He ivas the reigning 
Raja at the accession of British rule, and dying in 1829, was succeeded by 
Raja Ganga Singh. During the life-time of Raja Gaiiga Singh a complete 
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change came over the fortunes of the house. A protracted inquiry during th© 
progress of settlement operations made by Mr. Edmonstone resulted in the Eaja 
being stripped of the management of upwards of 200 villages^ which had from 
old time been regarded as part of the territorial possessions of the family. Th© 
compensation given him in recognition of his talukaddri rights was a fixed per- 
centage on the assets of each village. In 18495 the death of Ganga Singh, 
Narpat Singh succeeded to the headship of the clan. After a brief tenure of 
two years lie also died. A dispute arose respecting the right of succession 
which was eventually decided in favour of Tej Singh, to the exclusion of his 
uncle, Bliawani Singh, who appealed to the Privy Council from the order of 
exclusion. Whilst tlie appeal was pending the mutiny broke out. Tej Sing 
rebelled, the vdj was confiscated by Government, and ultimately bestowed on Bha- 
w4ni Singh, whose son, R?ija Ram Partap Singh, is the present incum- 
bent.” 

Turning to the great Chaiihan house of Rajor in the Eta district, we have a 

_ separate set of traditions which may throw some light 

The Eta traditions. , w 

on the Chauhan history. According to an account 

furnished me by the Raja of Rajor, Prithiraj, grandson of Dattak Deo, was suc- 
ceeded in 514 H. (1120 A.D.) by Eini or Rabi Mai, who reigned 14 years 6 


months and 7 days and was succeeded by 

y. 

M. 

D. 

Durjan, son of Rini Mai, 

1 

11 

4 

14 

1 

Udai Mai, son of above, 

... 13 

7 

2 

1 

Jai Mai or Jodh Mai, son of above, . 

JV — — 

... 36 

0 

27 


Sakha Deo‘ or Hai Pithora, Raja of Hansi, Khandi Rao, co-Raja, 

(killed by Kutb-ud-diiij 602H. =! 1205 A.D.). (killed 602H.»i205 A.E.). 

Bliojraj! son of above, went to NimiAna, 

1 

Bijairaj. 

I 

Awadli Han Deo. 

liikhan Singh. Brahni Deo. 

I I 

Sangat Deo had two wives Siidhram Deo,, 

and twenty-one sons. | 

Eao Chandrasen, founder of Chandw^r. 

From the chief wife of Sangat Deo came Dhiraraj, and from the second wife 
Game Ldhaji, Punarji, and others. Disputes arose between the children of the 
two wives : Labor Lahaji remained at Niuir^na and Dhiraraj emigrated to 
Bilram, in the Eta district. Two younger brothers of Dhiraraj went to 
Eumaun, and one of these afterwards became Baja of Srinagar in Garhw&l ; 
one went to Ddtaktoli ; three went to NepM, where they founded the princi- 
palities of Tanham, Saliyana, and Palpathal ; four went to Panjawara ; two to 
the liialapahar, where they founded the chieftainries of Sukkar and Sukkari, 
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elsewliere called Sonkra and Sonkri; one, Saliesli Malji, went to Barar, one 
to Naichanak, one became Il4o of Nada, one became Eao of Burara, and six 
died. Elliot gives a somewhat similar account of the dispersion of the elder 
sons of Sangat. He writes “ Two are said to liave established principalities 
in the hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords of Jamu ; 
two went to Sonkra Sonkri ; one went to Kbair ; five to Eachwara ; from one 
the Shiuram Jats are descended ; from another the Khoro Ahirs, and from 
another, it is said, the vagabond Bhauriyas (see Muzaffaehagar distkict). 
Sahesh Mai and Harsaran remained in the neighbourhood of Nimrana. Eigha 
■Raja, the grandson of. the former, established the name of Bighoto, the latter 
that of Dhundhoti. The country of the descendants of Lah is known as Bath. 
All the Chauh^ns of this neighbourhood are known by the name of Alanot 
(Anhalot).” The initial date given by the Raja for Prithiidj’s decease, pre- 
suming that the great Chauh4a of Dehli is intended, is so incorrect that no 
reliance can be placed upon bis clironology. 

Dhiraraj accompanied by Jaichand and Gorakh .Rao’*, occupied the country 
around Bilram. “ Tughlik Bhah, son of Fath Khan and grandson of Firoz 
Shah, destroyed Chandwar, on which Raja Samant Sen, the son of Raja Chandra 
Eta account of til e origin Sen, went to Chand rakot. ” Tnghlik Shah reigned 
of the ChauMn chief tainries. September, 1388, to February, 1389, but no 

mention is made of any expedition towards Chaudwar.^ It w'ould, however, 
appear that the Hindus of the Du4b espoused the cause of Sultan Muham- 
mad, who made Jalesar Ids head-quarters, and after the battle of Kundali 
(1389 A.D.), in which Abubakr was victorious, thej^may have received some 
puni,«hment at the hand of the conqueror. Dhiraraj tvas succeeded in Bilram 
by Kashiraj, wliose son was Indurraj, and his son was Bikrama Deo. Sakit 
Deo, son of Bikrama Deo, founded Sakit, and having driven out the Dor 
Rajputs, took Rajor from the Bralmmns and built a fok there also. Balbir 
sonof Abhi Eao, grandson of Sarang Eao, the son of Gorakh Eao, left fob 
Etawa and settled in Partabner, according to the Rajor tradition, and the 
descendants of Jaichand tvent to Marahra. To continue the descent of the 
maiu line, Sakit Deo was succeeded by Benipal, who was followed by 
Bhupil Deo. The last had two sons : Yahani Sahai, from whom the pre- 
sent house of Rajor is descended, and Udai Parm or UdaiBrahm, who 
went to Bhongaon and became Raja of Mainpuri. Another tradition 
makes the Eta Chauhana come to Bilram through Sambhal, in the 
Moradabad district, and that Prithiraj had seven Tons, three of whom 
devoted themselves to a religious life, and the remaining four— Asal, Glmo-he 
Ghatam, and Raj -settled in Sambhal. This account is similar to that criven by 
t he Jannpur Rajkumars, and to one given b y Sarfardz Khan, who was formerly 
^ ih© gisHOalogy ol Gopakh is giren unt$u^ p, 62 s Klliot V 
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a Eajkumarj bufc with bis family was conyerted to Islam, and now bears tlie 
quasi caste-affix of Khanzadali. The Jannpur tradition is, however, improved 
upon in some places in Eta, and the fate of the seven sons of Prithiraj is thus 
detailed : — Sakat Deo founded Bilram, a second went to Partapner, a 
third to Bhongaon, a fourth to Rapri-Chand, a fifth to Sumera Bais, a sixth 
to Khair-Ohandaus in the Aligarh district, and the seventh, Tarsanpal, was the 
ancestor of Bilram Singh, the founder of Bilram and of the Musalman Chan- 
hAns of Bilram. The most that can be gathered from these contradictory 
itatements is the general acknowledgment they contain of a community of 
origin between the Rohilkhand and Duab Chauhans, and the very indistinct 
character of the memories that survive regarding the history of individual 
houses, and which only by great concession can be said to contain even tbe 
germs of anything deserving the name of history. The Rajor and other 
branches of the Chauhan family settled in Eta are noticed in the account of 
the leading families of that district. According to the account of the origin of 
the Bhongaon and Etawa branches of the Chauhan stock, as given by the Raja 
of Rajor, Udai Bramh, grand-father of Partap Rudr, would be eighth in descent 
from Sangat Deo and eighteenth from Pritliiraj ; and by placing the emigration 
of Udai Brahm about the middle of the fourteenth century, we have eighteen 
generations for 150 years by the Eta chronicles, a number more than sufficient 
to supply tho gap already noticed. 

I nest come to the Etawa traditions. These begin with Raja Manik Rai, 

^ ruled in Girnar, and thence extending his posses- 

Etawa traditions. . ^ i 

sions to Amraoti, finally settled in Sambhar. Hi 

family remained in Sambhar for 29 generations, and his successors were as 

follows : — 


2. 

Sakaiiii. 

12. 

Prithiraj, 

22. Mai Singh. 

3. 

Budbraj, 

13. 

Hardeo. 

23. Kirat Singh. 

4. 

Kiibbas. 

U. 

Karan Singh. 

24. Syam Singh. 

5. 

Bichbatar. 

15. 

Julkaran. 

25. Bijtti Singh. 


Gael. 

16. 

Ahibaran, 

26. Chandra Deo. 

7. 

Bach. 

17. 

Nabrang. 

27, Ohaebak Deo. 

B, 

Fritbiraj. 

18. 

Nardeo. 

28. Bit Singh. 

9. 

Partab Singh. 

19. 

Basdeo. 

29. Bal Singh. 

10. 

Nar Singh. 

20. 

Manik Deo. 

39. Ajaipal. 

il. 

Manik Deo. 

21. 

Maliyagir. 

31. Basdeo. 


Of Piithiraj (Ho. 12) it is said that he extended his dominions towards the 
Dakhiii, and of Basdeo (isro. 19) that he founded the city of Jalaun near 
Sambhar. Manik Deo (Ho. 20) was a devout worshipper of the goddess Devi, 
and in reward obtained possession of the salt mines at Sambhar. Ajaipal (No. 
30) removed the seat of government to Ajmer, which he called after his own 
name. He is noted in Chauhan annals for the great tank that he built in Ajmer, and 
for the great extent of his dominion, from Ajmer to Kuniacm. Ho was succeeded 
by his son Bfcdeo, and he by Prithir.ij, whose son Anangpiil still further increased 
the Chauhan territory and built the fort of Taragarb. Then came Anriid Pa), Qadii 
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Sumer £&h. 


Palj, Kandii Palj Bliairon Pil, Ami* Gang, and Somesar Deo, wliose son, was Iii6 
great PritbMj, the conqueror of Dhanpal, the J4 Ion Raja ofSamad Sikhatj- of 
Parm4l the Chandel Raja of Malioba^ and of Jaichandj the Ratlior Raj a of Kanauj;- 
Local traditionis precise initsaccotlnt of the great hero. He Was bortf on the ISth^ 
ofthe dark half of Kuar in 1115 snnuai (=5l058A.D.) He married Sanjiikat% 
the daughter of the Rathor chief, and six times defeated attempts made by the 
Tomar leaders, Qauri Lai and Sitari Lai, to recover Dehli- In the seventh 
a^liaek, the Tomars, aided by the Musalmans, defeated Prithir^j, who died in 
1154 san, Karan Singh, a son of Prithiraj, went to Indiil and built a fort 
there and was siiceeecled by Hamir Singh, the founder of Rantanbhor in 1204 
san. He was followed by Udham R&o, who built the fort of Manrin Mariwan 
This prince had six wives, and by them eighteen sons. Chief amongst these^ 
says the Partapuer chronicler, was Sumer Sah, and so great was his fame that 
the Dehli emperor gave him permission to eKpel the Meos from what 
now constitutes the districts of Cawnpore, Etawa, Mainpiiri, EtiC, and 
Fariikhabad. 

Sumer S4h was successful and altogether annexed or founded 1,162 
villages. In 1253 san. he settled in Et4wa, and three years afterwards 
built the fort He brought with him a great number of his friends and 
relations, and amongst them was his younger brother 
Brahm Deo, who had twm sons : Deo Brahra, the 
founder of the Rajor family, and Rudr Partap, the founder of the Bhon- 
gaon family. Another brother, Ajairajcliand, settled in Chandaus, after- 
ivards called Chaodw^r, and others of his brethren proceeded to Nepal, 
Orissa, and other countries. He was succeeded by his son Jai ' Singh, 
and regarding him and his successors, whatever information I have been able to 
collect is given under the Etaiva district. Each house makes the other a 
yoiingor branch, but from all these stories it may safely be gathered that the 
Chaohdns occupied the middle Dnab in force towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. In the first place, the local genealogy must be corrected by 
adding to the date given for the death of Prithiraj (1154 = 1097 A.D.) 
the difference between it and the real date (1193 A.D. ); or 96 years ; and allow- 
ance must also be made for the generations between Prithiraj and Lakhansi 
omitted in the genealogy, and by this means we arrive at the middle of the 
fourteenth century for Sumer Sah, who was either a son orgrandson of Sakat 
Deo, and may he identified with the Rai Sarwar who lived from 1392 to 1421, 
Eanbirbhan, father of Partab Rudr, and great-grandson of S4kat Deo, was alive 
at Bhongaon in 1392 and had a reign of 40 years ; and Bir Singh Deo, the 
Tomar iiai of Gwaliar, who was a cotemporary and friend of the Chauhans 

^ I jsive the story exactly as related to me by the bard of the Partabner family, buriuTcI^ 
iUt these dates can Ip no way be relied upon. Prithiraj died, as already noted, in 1193 A.Dj 
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&iici EAtkoi^s of the middie Duab, lived from 1375 to 1400 A.D. From all 

tiles© facts it may be safely gathered that the Ghauhans occupied the portion. 

of the Eta^ Et4\va, and Mainpnri districts now held by them early in the 

fourteenth century, and that the Chauhan chieftainries of Ohandwar, Mainpuri^ 

Raj or, and Partabner could not have been firmly established much earlier than 

the middle of that century, but towards the end they were the acknowledged 

rulers of the land and long remained independent. 

The greater portion of the Baniyas (7,433) belong to the Jaina sect, 

_ , some account of whom has been jriven under the Mu- 

Baniyas. i i ’ 

aaffarnagar district. The principal divisions are the 

Agarwal (2,503), Mahur (1,328), and Ajiidhiyabasis (l,2r>3). Other divisions, 
represented in this district are the Barahsaini, Bohra, Bandarwar, Dhusar, 
Dasa, Ghoi, Khandelwal, Maheshwari, M’arwari, Awadhiya, Pallewal, Parwal, 
and Rastaiigi. The Agarwals are of the Jaina sect. The Bohras, as else- 
where explained, are Pallewal Brahmans who have devoted themselves to trade 
and usury. They came here from Mar war, and now possess several villages. 
Lohiya Saraugis are numerous in Mainpuri itself. The Rastaugis have three 
divisions, none of which have hukka pani with the others: the Amethiya, In- 
drapadya, and Mauhariya. The B4rahsainis come from Agroha, the home of 
the Agarwals. Altogether the Baniva comrannity is smaller and of less im- 
portance in this district than in most others of these provinces. 

The great bulk of the population is comprised amongst “ the other castes*^ 

of the census returns, and the followinfx list shows their 
Oilier c&stes. ' ^ 

names in alphabetical order and their nambers : — 


Otlier castes. 


AMr, 

««• 

123,358 

J at, 

1,306 

Mocbi, 

195 

Bahelia, 


I,72> 

J otsbi, 

192 

Nat, 

64a 

Banjara, 

••0 

664 

Kacbbi, 

72,898 

Nunera, 

2,227 

Bansphor^ 

• tia 

7 

Kaliar, 

25,273 

Pa^d, 

8 

Barliai, 

on* 

!5,533 

Kamangar, 

ii 

Patwa, 

248 

Bari, 

• b* 

Hi 09 

Kan jar, 

1>5 

Riwari, 

76' 

Beldar, 

• «» 

7 

Kavatb, 

9,524 

Sikh, 

9 

Bharbh mja* 


6,306 

Kbdkrob, 

8,848 

Sonar, 

4,592 

BMt,- 

»b« 

97 

Kbatik, 

1,958 

Tamoli, 

1,044 

Cbak, 

«b« 

2S0 

Khattri, 

388 

Tawaif, 

8 

■Gbamar, 

#»• 

103,193 

Kisan, 

670 

Teli, 

12,127 

Cbobdar* ' 


72 

Koli, 

J 7, 1 60 

Tbathera, 

123 

Barzsi ' 


3,952 

Kumbai\ 

10,659 

Bairagi, 


Bbanak, 

... 

13,591 

Kurmi, 

1,270 

Fakir, 

6 

Bbobi, 

Bbitna,.^ 

»«« 

I2,sn 

Lakbers, 

168 

Goshain, 

969 

... 

i,298 

Lodba, 

53,658 

3,643 

Jogi, 

' 1,362 

G-adaria, 

... 

28,047 

Lobar, 

Tiagji, 

35 

Gliosi, 

... 

6,227 

Mabajan 

17,446 

Karnatak, 

■ 9 

Giijar, 

«.« 

149 

Miumar, 

66 


Hajjam, 


.15,717 

Mali, 

1,297 



Halwai, 

Mb 

385 

Mallab, 

21 

Total, 

5,8i!, .78 


The Ahirs, in number and influence, form the characteristic elamoat of the 
Abirs agricultural community. Including Ghosis (chiefly 

Musalmans), they number 128,585 souls, or 16-8 per 
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cout. of the entire population. They belong to the Ndndbans division and 

comprise the following ^ ^o<ms in the district ; — 


HiAtak. 

.'Higana. ' 

Jaiwarija or Jarwaiiya. 
Bkumar. • ' ' 


Dunr. I 

Eawat., 

Kamariya. ] 

Lebngaya. 

Karaiya. i 

Aiigirah. 

Sondele. 

1 Bhargade. 


Bliadosiya. 
Malgoraya. 
Gaindiia or Giidiia. 
Ghosi. 


Amongst these, the Phataks claim the highest rank. Mr. G-rowse makes 
them Eajpiits and gives the following account of them There was a Eaja of 
Ohitor, of the Sisodliiya line of Rajputs, commonly designated the KatiraRana. 
His capital was attacked by the Emperor of Dehli, and of the twelve gates 
(phdtak) oi the city, there was one, and one only, that held out to the end. 
When the invaders had retired, the Raja, to commemorate the signal bravery 

shown by the guard of the twelfth gate, issued a 
Settlement ia Samuhan. , , n -i i i . i 

decree that they and their descendants should ever 

thereafter be distinguished by the name of Phatak. They profess to be 
actually descended from this Raua by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
Digpal, Raja of Mahaban, an Ahir, and they are accordingly reckoned among 
the Ahirs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijai Singh and Hans- 
rdj ; the former abandoned his native district, and with a disorderly band 
of followers roamed the country till he came to Samuhan, then in the 
hands of the Mewatis, whom he dispossessed, and there established himself 
about the year 1106 samhat. The lands in the occupation of their descend- 
ants are still called the Samuhan cliaurdsi. The family of Hansr/ij, the 
second son, settled at Khat Khera, in the vicinity of Dehli.” The settle- 
ment Officers write : Spreading from Samuhan, the Phataks gradually 
established themselves along the banks of the Jumna, and from their strong- 
holds ill these inaccessible regions invaded the territory to the north, whence 
driving out the aborigines, they appropriated to themselves nearly all 
that portion of the Shikohabad parganah lying between the Sarsa and the 
Jumna. The lawless pursuits which drove the early Phataks to take refuge 
in the ravines of the Jumna are still followed by their descendants, who, al- 
though they cannot now rob and plunder in their ancient fashion witli iiiipii- 
nity, still ai’e a source of great anxiety to the district authorities, and are 
thorough recusants in paying the land revenue. About the middle of the cen- 
tury, their career of crime and violence received a sudden check by the execu- 
tion of Kansuya, one of their principal robber leaders. This villain conspired 
with his biother ICalyan and others to murder !Mr* Uoivin,. the Magistrate of 
Mainpuri, in revenge for the energetic measures of repression he had adopted* 
Having learnt that their intended victim was about to pay an official visit to 
their part of the country, the two brothers resolved to waylay hiin on the 
‘ h igh road and cut him to pieces. I t happened, however, that Mr. Unwin 

1 Ffom a not© Mr. F, Growse : to these may be added Siwar, Barauthi, and Kank&r” 
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gave Up his to an officerp' Captain AlcockSy who was liastenxng back to 
rejoin his regiment before the expiry of Ms leaver and wbo started at the same 
time Mr, Unwin had intended, Kansuya and his brother in ambush waited for 
the arrival of the doZi between Bharaul and Ghiror, when fancying the travel- 
ier was the Magistrate of Mainpuri, they rushed out and despatched the un- 
fortunate substitute before they perceived that he was the wrong man. At 
the trial, Kalyan, Kansuya^s brother, turned king’s evidence, and Kansuya 
was convicted. His execution has exerted a salutary influence on the rest of 
his brotherhood. Strange to say, during the mutiny, under the influence of 
Eahiin-ud-din Khan, tahsildar of Mustafabad, the Pbataks remained for the 
most part loyal to the Government, and aided the Bharaul Ahirs in resisting 
the rebel Raja Tej Singh. They still persist in the crime of fern ale infanticide, 
a practice which they have inherited from their Thakur ancestors. . The 
Pbataks are not numerous anywhere in the district except south of the Sarsa. 
They, along with the other fifteen ^ ^ots^ of their tribe, hold nearly one-third of 
the Shikohabad parganah, wdiere the Ahir population is one- fourth of the w^hole, 
by far outnumbering any other caste. Of the remaining ten parganahs the 
Ahirs are numerically superior iu six, in three, they are one of the principal 
classes, and only in one, Alipur Patti, are they poorly represented. They own 
about one-fifth of Mustafabad and fully one-eighth of Barnahal, where they 
formerly held Deoli under their chiefs Chanda and Banda. In the re- 
maining eight parganahs their possessions are comparatively small, but their 
property over the whole district amounts to one-eighth of the total area. The 
chief Ahir families in the district are those of Bharaul, Garha, Orawar, and 
Harganpur in Shikohabad ; Kondar, Pilakhtar, and Pendhat in Mustafabad ; 
Kailaspur in Barnahal, and Gop^lpur and Balampur in Kuraoli. The Ahirs 
of Balampur came to Eta from Mainpuri and obtained twelve villages there 
and in Mainpuri, viz.^ — Datpur, Amapiir, and Wailamai in Eta, and Gopalpur, 
Balampur, Diilapur, Hirapur, Kadi-ki-Nagla, Mai, Kunjpur, K^ndpur, and 
Ghani iu Mainpuri. 

The Kachhis are excellent cultivators and claim descent from Kachhwaha 
Thakurs by a slave-girl. They are numerous here 
and comprise 9‘52 per cent, of the total population, and 
too numerous in other districts to allow of any credit being attached to the 
tradition current concerning their origin. They say that they are the same 
with the Kisans and Kunbis of other districts. They own a few villages in 
Maiiipuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni-Nabiganj, but altogether only 0*02 per cent, 
of the total area. Like the Lodhas, they are more successful as cultivator® 
^ than as landowners. The Lodhas are found in every 

parganah and comprise seven per cent, of the total 
population. Their possessions are largest in Mustafabad and Bhongaon, but 


Lodlxas, 
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they also hold land in Shikohabad, Kishni, Batn4bal, anfi Mainpuri. In 1840, 
they owned 2*38 per cent, of the whole area, and now have only 1*34 per cent. 
The Oham^rs form the bulk of theUboariog popnlntion and only own one-quar- 
ter of a village as proprietors- The greater portion of 
the low artisan class, such as shoemakers, brieklajers, 
coolies and masons belong to this caste. They comprise 13*4 per cent, of the 
entire population. Chobdar is the name given to the few Chiiars who are 
still found in the district. Their destruction by the Chauhans has already 
been noticed, and, strange to say, several of thole 
who still remain are chobddrs or javelm-men of the 
Bajas of Mainpuri, and hence their new name. They were in possession of the 
country from Patiali to Etawa when the Chaiilsans came, and say that they 
were Gahlots,but they are not recogrn'zed as Thakurs by any Kshatriyaclan, and 
their manners and customs resemble in every respect the lower classes of 
Hindus. The earthen vessels found so often in many hheras or mounds are 
said to have belonged to the Ohirars. Mr. Growse says that they are landhol- 
ders in Manikpur, Kuraoli, and Jeonti, and are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon, Sahibganj, Farukhnbad, Chhibramau, and Budaon. The Sonars 
of Bhongaon, too, claim a Eajput origin and say that they settled there from 
Kanauj some 1,500 years ago. The Teli or oil-presser caste of Bhongaon, 
usually considered as one of the lowest of all castes, say that they were origin- 
ally Edthors of Kanauj. 

The family of Kanji Mai, hereditary kantingo of pargaiiah Rapri, under the 
Kilntingoes of Shikoh- Musalmans, is one of some note in p;u’ganah Shikoh- 
abad and possessed considerable landed property there. 
The gkish malial and other buildings erected by this family are scattered over 
the parganah. Sadasukh Lai removed from Pariabpur, in parganah Musiaf- 
abad, to Shikohabad. Rai Angad Rai, also of this family, founded Angadpur, 
but of their large estates they now hold only fifteen villages in parganalis 
Mnstaftibad and Shikohabad. The village of Ghairi and others were granted 
to Lala Ghhanga Lai for his services in the mutiny. When the parganah of 
Musfcafabad was separated from Shikohabad, Mukhlal Singh, sou of Sadasukh 
La], was appointed kanuago, and numerous members of the family are still in 
high, employ under Government in this and other districts. The Kayatlis, though 
few in number, possess twelve per cent, of the villages comprising the district. 
They cannot be looked on as colonists, since they have not occupied any par- 
ticular tract, but must be considered as the descendants of single adventurers 
who acquired for themselves landed property. The Khare and Dusare ak of the 
Saksena branch are represented both here and in Etawa. The principal families 
are those of Bhongaon, Madanpur, Shikohabad, Ghiror, Kuraoli, and Bewar, 
from whom most of the kanungoes and many of the patw4ris have been selected. 


aibad. 
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Tka Ivhairis liaTe here ^vogotras : the Panjabi, Dehliwal, Lahori, Parbiya, and 
Khatris Agarw aL Isi one of these either marry or eat together, and 

have only lately immigrated from the Pahjab and the 
West. Their piirohits are invariably Brahmans of the Sarasvat division and eat 
with their clients (gajamdn). They call themselves descendants of the Rajplit 
clan of Kshatriyas. Others say that they are the offspring of the marriage of a 
Slid ra father with a Rajpiit mother. When Parasniama was exterminating the 
Kshatriyas, a pregnant girl escaped from the massacre and took refuge with a 
Saraslit Brahman. . He gave her shelter, and when asked by the pursuers con-, 
eerning her said she was his cook (khatrdf) and to prove it ate bread from her 
hand.’’ This tradition is held to explain the origin of the name and of the 
peculiar custom of the piirohit and client eating together. In many respects 
the Khatris have observances similar to those practised by the Jafcs, and use 
the sehra instead of the mor at marriages. They say that Nanak Shah and 
nearly all his successors were Khatris, and show great reverence to Nanak Shdhi 
fakirs and their doctrine. Many of them profess to be of the way of the Sikhs. 

The Musalmans comprise only 5*33 per cent, of the total population and 

Mtmlmiua census of 1872 were distributed amongst 

Shaikhs (20,851 ), Sayyids (2,589), Muglials (387), and 
Pathans (11,195), while 5,921 were entered without specification of descent. 
The parganahs of Shikohabad and Mustafabad contain about one-half of the 
entire Moslem population. In Shikohabad, the Shaikhs of Asua and Sarai- 
Bhartara are the most important. The former say that they came from Herat, 
where their ancestor, Samit Alsar, had dujdgir from th(^ Khalifa Usman. In the 

Shaikhs of Asua. jear 396 H,(1005 A.D.) Khwajah Abu Ismail was 

head of the family. One of his descendants, Sharf-ud- 
dfn, set out for Dehli, and his wife was delivered of a son on the way, at the 
village of Marwal, and was named Badr-ud-din. This son became a noted 
personage and is honoured as a saint at Barnawa, Shaikhpura, and Mubarak- 
abad. It is said,” writes Mr. Growse, that the Emperor Akhar wished to 
make this Badr-ud-din his wazir, but this honour he declined, being entirely 
devoted to a religious life. In 788 H. (1386 A. D.) he removed to Rapri,i which 
he named Masturabad, and received from Akbar a grant of 12^ villages ; other 
rent-free tenures were granted to the family by Jahangir and by Sikandar 
Lodi, when Hasan Kh in Datani (Lohdni) was local governor. Nasir-nd-dii, 
son of Badr-ud-din, was also considered a saint of high repute, and his family 
have always been held in consideration. Other branches of the family are 
still livin g at Jalna, Barniwa, and Nizampur.” The Sayyids and Shaikhs of 

^ It need hardly be noted that the dates are ipQ possible. Akbar reigned~T556-l 605 a 5. 
Hasan Khan Lohaui (not Datani) was goverhor of Rapri A. D. Sharf-ud-din is possibly 

the same as the Shaikh Sharf-ad-din Munyad, who died in the begmaing of the fifteenth cenfcnry. 
Altogether the account of his saintsbip of Asua requires verification end ©xamination. 
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^ Host’s edition, I, 69 . 


Bhikohabad and its suburb, Euknpur are also deserving of mention. The 
Sarai-Bhartara Shaikhs claim descent from one Muin-ud-diD, son of Yar 
Muhammad, who was diwan of Akbar, and received from him the grant of the 
village, where he built a mosque, and of several others which have since passed 
out of their hands. A colony of Sayyids hold Sikandarpur, in parganah 
Mainpuri, and originally held two other villages : Pirpur and Hasanpur, so 
named after three brothers who settled there, Sikandar Ali, Pir Ali, and Hasan 
ail In Mustafabad, the Pathans of Padham and the Malkanas of Eondra are 
the leading houses, and in Grhiror the converted Tanks of Kosma, Musalmans 
owned four per cent, of the total area in 1840. They now possess only 2’5 
per cent, and the little that remains is fast passing out of their hands. 

The mass of the Musalman population is very poor and without influenc®, 
and there are apparently none of the fanatical sects of that 
Religion. religion to be met with elsewhere. They are chiefly Sun- 

nis. The Brahma Samaj has made no progress, neither has the Christian Mission, 
though established here for a very long time. The sale of books, however, has 
increased fourfold within the last five years. Formerly the people would scarcely 
receive the books as gifts, but now they eagerly buy them. Amongst the Hindus, 
the Vaishnava sect seems to be the most numerous and the most important, and 
there are representatives here of nearly every sampmcldija or school. Some account 
has already been given of the Sri Sainpradayis or Ramanujas and of the Ramavats, 
and I shall here continue tfie notice ©f the Kabir Panthis and the Nanak Shuhi 
fakirSj both of whom are represented in this district. The Kabir Panthis are those 
who follow the way of Kabir, the celebrated disciple of Earnanand. With an 

,, _ unprecedented boldness.” writes Wilson,^ Kabir 

Kabir Panthis. -i i , n . , , 

assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship and 

ridiculed the learning of the pan fits anl doctrines of the Shastras in a style 
peculiarly wall suited to the geuius of his coimtryaien to whom he addressed 
himself, whilst he also directel his compositions to the Musalm4ii, as w^ell as the 
Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the Mullah and the Kor^n. The 
effect of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, will be shown 
to have been considerable, but their indirect effect has been still greiiter. Seve- 
ral of the popular sects are little more than ramifications from his stock, whilst 
Kanak Shah, the only Hindu reformer who has established a national faith, ap- 
pears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his predecessor 
Kabir/^ Some say that Kabir was the illegitimate offspring of a virgin Brahman 
widow who exposed him when a child, and that a weaver and his wife brought 
him up. His followers declare him to be the incarnate deity who was found float- 
ing on a lotus in the Lohartalab, near Benares, by the wife of a weaver named 
Nuna, who with her husband, Niru, were attending a marriage procession. Nuaa 
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took the child and brought him up, and eventually he became a disciple of the 
great Vaishnava teacher Ramanand. His disciples say that he lived for three 
hundred years, from 1149 to 1449 A.B., but from a comparison of the time 
when N4aak Shah began to preach and Ramanand flourished, the early part of 
the fifteenth century may be taken as the time during which he lived. 

According to one account Eabir was originally named Jaani, the knowing 
or wise, and like the Kdyath disciple of the Mualiims of Karhal (see KARHALr, 
it was long disputed whether he was a Musalman or a Hindu, It is said tha/ 
a dispute arose concerning the disposal of his body, and during its progress 
Kabir himself appeared, and desiring them to look under the cloth that covered 
his remains, they found only a heap of flowers. Bandr or Birsingh, Raja of 
Benares, removed one-half of these to Benares and burned them there at the 
Kabir Chaura. Bijli Khan Pathan erected a tomb over the other portion at 
Maghar near Gorakhpur, where Kabir had died, and this latter place was endow- 
ed with several^ villages by Mansdr Ali Khan of Oudh. Ghaura at Benares and 
Maghar now divide between them the devotions of the sect. The Kabir Panthis 
consider all outward observances as of no importance : they have no mantra 
no fi.^ed form of salutation, and no peculiar dress. Mahants wear a small .skull- 
cap, and the frontal marks where worn are those of the Vaishnavas, ora streak 
eigopichandana on the nose. A necklace and rosary oituUi beads are also 
worn, and naany members conform outwardly to the precepts of the Yaishnava 
sectj according to the advice of the founder : — 

Sah se hiUye^ sab se milipe, &ab ka lijiye ndm 
Hdnji hdn ji sah se kijipe, basiye apne gdon,'^ 

A ssof iate and mix with everyone and take the name of all, 

Agree on every thing with every one, and live within your town/' 

The writings of the sect occur in the form of dialogues and profess to be 
the utterances of Kabir himself, or the report of them made by his disciples. 

V ilson gives a long list of the acknowledged writings which are written in the 
usual forms of Hindi verse, the dolia^ chaupai, and samai. “ A few Sd'diis 
Saidas, and BeUdas," writes Wilson, “ with the greater portion of the byai 
constitute their acquirements ; these, however, they commit to memory and 

quote in argument with singular readiness and happiness of application The 
pos/it/na, or disputations of Kabir, with those oppo.sed to him, as Gorakhnath 
EAminand, and, even in spite of chronology, with Muhammad himself are not 
read till more advanced, whilst the Sukh Nidhdn, which is the key to the whole 
andwhich has the singularity of being quite clear and intelligible is only 
imparted to those pupils whose studies are considered to approach perfection.” 
Bhagodas compiled the Bijak, Avhich is more of a controversial nature than a 
treatise on the doctrines of the sect itself. Its obscure and dogmatical style 
makes it impossible to gather from it what are the real doctrines of Kabir, It 
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■contmually alludes to the deceits of Maya, the spirit of error or clelosioBj to 
the errors of other sects and the superiority of their own. The Salcliis coin prise 
pithy sentences containing some dogmatic moral or religious tnitli. The Sukh 
Nidhcm professes to contain the conversation of Eahir with Dh armadas^ iiis 
chief pupil, and was composed by Srntgopal, the first of Kal ii 's disciples. 
They admit but one god of ineflfablc purity and irresistible wisdom, wlio has a 
body formed of the five elements and is endotvecl writh the three rpinas^ or 
qualities of being. He is free from liuman defects, but in ail other respects 
does not differ from the or perfect man, Man when perfect is god’s 

living resemblance, and after his death he unites with God, and botii form the 
substance of everything that has life. The pixramapnrmlia was alone for 
seventy-two ages, and, at length, felt a desire to renew the world, which desire 
became manifest in a female form in Maya or cleiusioin The result of the 
union was the Hindu triad, who deceived and overborne by their mother, begat 
on her Saraswaii, Lakshmi, and Uma. These married the triad, Brahma, 
Yishnu, and Siva, and Maya departing to Jawdlamukhi, left to her three sons and 
their wives the task of spreading the errors that she taught them. It is the 
falsehoods of Maya and the criminal acquiescence of her sons that Blabir con- 
tinually attacks, and his disciples represent that to know Kabirin his real form 
is the only real object of worship. Life is sacred amongst them 2 hence liumanitj 
is inculcated, truth is honoured, and retirernont from worldly affairs and 
obedience to the or spiritual preceptor, are both inculcated as necessary 
for happiness here and for the avoidance of transmigration hereafter. There 
are twelve divisions of the sect, but the most important in these provinees is 
that which holds the Ohaiira at Benares, which is presivled over by the descend- 
ants of Srutgopal, the author of the Sn.l:h JSldlum The same division has 
establishments at Jagarnath and Dwurka and manages the affairs of the samadh 
at Maghar. Both Balwant Singh and Cliait Singh of Benares were patrons of the 
Chaura shrine, and it is said that upwards of 35, 000 Kcj k Pantlh fakirs used 
to assemble at the great 7nela instituted by the latter Rnia. 

The Eanak Shahi fakirs are followers of the groat Sikh reformor and are 
divided into seven classes, aii of which ackiiowledivo 
JNanak as their first instructor. Tiio Uddai profess 
complete indifference to ivordiy matters and usually live in mngats or monastei-iss, 
but they also travel about to places of pilgrimage. They have a vow of poverty, 
but solicit no alms, aud usually allow their hair and beard to grow, and havo 
no peculiar dress. They are usually celibates and pass their time in reading 
and expounding the Adi grmik aud Das Pddshdk-ki-grahth. This sect was 
founded by Dharmacband, grandson of Nanalc. The doctrine taught by Kanak 
difiered little from that of Kabir or from that of the Hindus in general. “ The 
•whole bpdy of poetical and mythological fiction was retained, whEst the liberation 
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of tli9 spidt from. tliQ deliisire deooits of Maya, and its purification by acts 
of benevo.IancG and self-denial, so as to make it identical eyen in life with its 
divine source, were the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great caarinoss of animal life, -whilst with N4nak, as well as with 
Kabir, universal tolerance w'as a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured 
to peisuade IJinciiis and Miiliammadans that the only essential parts of 
their respective creeds were common to both, and that they should discard 
the •varieties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers for 
the woisliip of the one only Supreme, wliether he was termed Allah or 
Hari. xlie other six divisions of the Kanak Pan this are the Ganj-Bakshis, 
Patiiiay is, (biithra-Sdiiibs, Goviiid Singhis, Nirmalas, and Nagas. The names 
Gi tiio lwo first are derived from the names of their founders, and they are 
not often found in tliese proviuees. The Eamrayis look to Tegh Bahadur 
us their lOiinaer, and are >yariaerers and mendicants. They make a per- 
peiioicular olacK streak down the forehead and carry two small black 
etieks, about half a yard long, which they clash together wdien asking alms» 
The Govind Singhls are the members of the political union of the Sikh 
nation. Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship 
oi the sword, to be devoted against all who opposed them. He allowed 
Ills followers to grow their hair and eat all flesh except that of kine. 
jde iiivivad r.ll castes to joio him, and enjoined a blue dress as a distinguishing 
mark. At the same time, the Hindu deities and the legends concerning them 
are retained, their festivals are observed, and Brahmans are reverenced. The 
Nirmalas, or ^ stainless,’ resemble the Udasis, but are celibates and solitary. 
The Nagas or Naiigas are naked followers of the Nanak Panthis, but they ara 
said not to follow the profession of arms like the Vaishnava and Shaiva Nagas. 

Altogether in Maiiipiiri the Vaishnavas are fairly represented by the Sri 
Sraiipradayis or Piamaiiiijas, the Pamdaandis or Bamavats, the Brahma Sam- 
pi'adiiyis or Madhwacharis, the Sanakadi Sampradayis or Nxmavats, the Kabk 
Panthis and Dadii Panthis. The Bliaivas are represented by the great mass 
of the Hajpiit population and mendicants of the Avadhiita, Jogi, Bukhara, 
ScUio^ aai, and LrahraachLiri orders. The Sakfcis are chiefly found amongst the 
and Kayatbs and the mendicant orders of Vamacharis and Kanchu- 
hjas. The great mass of tho Hindus, however, understand little about the 
distinctions of sect, and confine their observances to simple offerings at the 
shrine of Debi or of Mahadeo, or of some local saint like Jokhiya of Pendhat 
iq* V,), and this with certain purificatory observances is all the religion that 
they possess. 

In every caste and occupation there are tisually certain persons to w’hom 
Custom®, community look up to settle all disputes which 

may arise regarding caste observances amongst the 
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tretliren. Here tliese persons nsnally have the title of Gliandhri, and together 
form the panchayat or council of the caste. Beyond the dignity of the posi- 
tion and occasional fees when cases are heard the office is an honorary one^ but 
carries with it much influence, and where the caste is large and powerful, the 
principal chaudhris have in reality, if not in name, the position of the head of a 
elan. There are no fixed rules for succession to the office : the son succeeds the 
father if able to maintain the same position, and generally the panoh%at con- 
sists of the notables of the caste, 'whether new men or those who have the right 
to sit by inheritance. All classes have these panch%ats, though they are most 
common amongst the lower classes. In all large towns, the chaudhris appointed 
for trade unions are usually connected with the trade, and transmit the 
office to their sons. They are usually paid by perquisites, such as a chhatak 
per niaund of cotton, a handful of grain, a hheli of and the like. In return 
they assist as brokers in the sale of goods, advise as to allowing credit, and see 
generally to the interests of those who attend the market, and aid in fixing the 
wzVM or price' current. Their duties and emoluments vary in each bazar and 
with each trade, and it is only possible to notice generally their position® 
They are some of the most useful indigenous public servants to be found in 
towns, but though always used by the authorities, their position has never been 
recognized by law, and depends entirely on the good-will of their fellow caste-men. 

The barber (IT&i or Hnjjam) holds a prominent place amongst the village 
servants. He attends the za mind ars, cuts their haii% 
shaves and shampoes them, fills their kukJcaSy and acts 
as messenger in betrothals.^ The Kahar or Dhimar carries the d4li^ hliangld^ 
and and draws water ; the Dhanak acts as watchman and messenger, and 
his wife as the village midwife ; the Bliangi or Khakrob acts as scavenger and 
'watchman and bis wife as a midwife, though many object to a Bhangi midwife. 
Chainars grind corn, make shoes, collect grass, and remove dead animals and 
take skins, besides being the general agricultural labourer. Bhunjas parch grain, 
weigh grain, and go on errands to the Baniya at the nearest bazar. 

There are five days, known as panchalcj and if any one dies during these 
days his body must be taken and thrown into the Gan- 
ges or Jumna without being burned. At other times 
tne body is burned on the day of death (ddgli dena J, but if a person die in the 
night, the cremation ceremonies must be postponed until sunrise. It is considered 
sinful to burn a corpse during the panchak, but often when the place is distant from 
the two great rivers, five men will join together and burn the body, thereby divid- 
ing the sin between them. It is said that the burning of a corpse on the pan- 
cliah involves five more deaths in the family. On the tenth day after death, 
the ceremony known as haj'^hiriya takes place, at which cakes of unleavened 
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bread are eaten with urd. The bread is baked on the fire and the urd is boiled. 
All present jnnior in age and brotherhood to the deceased, with the exception of 
those whose fathers are alive, shave oif all their hair except the chutiya or scalp- 
lock. On the eleventh day, the Mahabrahmans receive presents, and with all 
the family are present at a feast at which an image of the deceased, seated on 
a eUrpai and with the clothes on that he was accustomed to wear in life, occupies 
the piincipal place. The Mahabrahman takes some water, a few grains of rice 
and a pice, and places them in the hands of the eldest son or nearest relation 
of the deceased, whilst he himself reads the portions of the ritual relating to 
death. When the reading of the service is over, the son allows the water to 
fall on the ground, while the Mahabraman then places a hand on his shoulder 
and says : — Your father has gone to heaven (svarya),^^ and this concludes the 
ceremony. The Mahabrahman takes the clothes placed on the charpai as his per- 
quisite. On the thirteenth day after death the final ceremonies take place, which 
consist of a feast to thirteen Brahmans and presenting them with a lota, staff, 
shoes, &c. Until this is done a light is kept burning every night in an earthen 
vessel which is usually suspended from a pipal tree, and is intended to give 
some comfort to the troubled soul until the days of purification are complete 
and it may retire to rest. 

The first fifteen days of Kiidr are specially dedicated to the memory of the 
dead. Those who can afford it devote a separate day to each deceased person, 
but generally one day alone is set aside, and this is usually intended to represent 
the day on which the father of the head of the house died« Prayers are then 
offered for deceased relations to the third generation, and then for the blood 
relations of the father and mother. Food made of boiled rice and milk mixed 
with sugar is made up into balls, and Ganges water, tulsi leaves, and honey, are 
used in the attendant ceremonies. A ball for each departed ancestor is then 
placed by the head of the family on a platter made of the leaves of the dkdk. It 
is the duty and privilege of the head of a family to perform all the necessary- 
rites under the instructions of his purohit, who sits close by with the ritual 
before him and directs the ceremonies. The balls are finally thrown into some 
river or tank, and the proceedings -wind up with a dinner to the Brahmans, 
who also receive certain presents. Amongst the lower classes, such as Chamars, 
Kolis, and Dhaaaks, plain cakes of unleavened bread are made, and when they 
have been hardened in the fire, they are broken up and placed in an earthen 
vessel containing butter-milk (nidtha)^ and the compound (kagaiir) thus 
formed is spread upon dhdk leaves and is afterwards thrown away where the 
crows may eat it. While spi^adiug the compound on the dhdk leaves, the 
head of the house makes a separate heap for each of his deceased ,i’elatives, and 
if he has the means, closes the ceremonies with gifts to mendicants. A 
Brahman wdll not enter the house of a Chamar, Dhobi? Dhanak, Bhangi, Teli 
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Kori, MatSjnn (caste, not trade) or Baheliya, but will visit Kachhis, Lodhas, and 
Ahirs. High-caste Hindus will not eat bread made with water except in a 
cM or market-place, but will eat bread baked in ghi or milk in any place. 
Oakes made with glu or milk are called ^ p&k hir^' and can be carried on a journey 
bj anv man of fair caste and be eaten hy all. 

The houses throughout the district are chiefly built of mud, hut are good 
Habitations. roomy and fully answer their purposes. Bricks 

seldom used except tvhere the site lies near some 
ancient khera marking the position of some old city, and which is usually full of 
bricks, and in the belter parts of the towns. Some rude attempts at orna- 
mentation is made m carving the door-posts and using coloured white-wash 
m representing flowers and animals, but, as a rule, little regard is paid to effect 
or even to comfort, and economy or strength are the mmives which usually 
gui e the budder. A knohcha or cartl.en house built without skilled labour 
costs from one hundred to two hundred rupees, and a pukka house varies from 
two hundred up to five hmidred rupees. The census returns of 1872 show that 
there were 91,(396 enclosures amongst tl.e 3,750 inhabited sites in the district, 
and that there were 150,888 houses, giving 2*2 inhabited sites to each square 
mi e anc persons to each site, 54 enclosures to eacdi square mile, eio-hfc 
persons to eadi eiidosure, 88 houses to eacdi square mile, and five persons” to 
each hmise. Hindus occupied 85,827 enclosures, Musalmans owned 5,841, and 
Christians owned 28. The distribution of the houses was as follows -I 


Houses built with skilled labour 
Houses built with mud 

Total 


HinduF. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 





3,980 

[ 827 

37 

23Jd,089 

7,953 

2 

145,069 

8,780 

39 1 


Total. 

4,844 

146,044 


510,888 


rbiix:: wdin,,, b„ii. .r 

Syr.,jcd., maiza. barle,-, a,d gram ferm lb. staple „( fte I„er 

classes, and wheat and ddl or split pulse, with various 
condiments, the usual food of the better classes. Most 
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peraoBs buj tlie grain whole and have it ground in the nsiml quern or chaki by 
iiandj at a cost of one anna for sers (five pukka sers). A labourer in heavy 
work will eat from one to one and a half sers a day* and tins is usually takrn 
at one meal, between noon and three o’ clock, and only a little chahena or patched 
grain ill the evening. A woman will take three-quarters this amount and child-' 
ren one-half, go that two adults and two children take on an average 2# 
sers of grain of all kinds per diem, at a cost of about Rs. 2-8 per mensem. 
The food is varied in season with ghuiydns or _yams, potatoes, laukas or pump- 
kins, leaves of the sarson, pdlak and gram plants, and various vegetables, and 
condiments. Gdr and gbi are much used by the better classes, wbu have usually 
two meals a day and indulge in sweetmeats, cakes (pMs ), and the various 
preparations of milk in their meals. There is nothing peculiar in the dress of 
any class in the district, nor in the sources of their cloth supply. 

The language in use is the ordinary Hindi, with perhaps a few slight pecu- 
Languago lian’ties in pi’onunciation. Thus ‘o’ is the general vowel 

termimition and supplants all others. Initial ‘w’ and 
‘y’ are turned into ‘j,* as in juh, jih for with, yih, and a short ‘ i’ is used for short 
‘a,’ as ‘jliigra’ for ‘jhagra.’’ The use of the aijad may be noticed here. Each 
of the twenty-eight letters of the Urdu alphabet which have an Arabic origin 
ms a certain inunerical value attached to it ranging from 1 to 1,000, and 
The abjad uiost Muhammadan inscrip dons the date is given 

in these letters. The letters taken in order form eight 
Arabic words:— liaioaz^ liati^ kalaman^ suafas, ka7^ashat, sakhaZj sazag^ 
lieiicc the reckoning by these is said to be according to the abjacL The letters^ 
with their values, are as follows : — 

200 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

1,000 900 800 700 600 500 400 800 

^ ^ ^ C 

The third line in the inscription on the mosque in the Hing-ki-mandi at 
'Agra runs as follows : — 

^^Gemiis wrote the date of its erection — ^ Behold t!:e raosq^uc of Taktit is like a Koran,’” , 

The value of the letters in the last half of the line make up the 

date 1123 H. : thus 3, 6, 40, 90,8, 80, 40, 60, 3, 4, 10, 1, 100, 6, 400, 2, 50, 20, 

200—1123. The monument to Giinna Begam at Ndrabad, near Dholpur, con- 
tains the inscription ^ Alas ! sorrow for Giinna Begam !’ — and the let- 

ters make up the year 1189 H,, the date other death. Similarly numbers are 
■used to represent words t thus 70, 7, 10, and 7 make up or ^ dear.’ 
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• One of the first steps taken in conection with education In this district was 

the report on the actual state of the indigenous schools 
Education. ti -r^ .-i . ^ ^ mi • 

drawn up by Mr. Kaikes in lo4o. Ihis was a part of 

a general moYement for the improveraent and the increase of the number of 
schools throughout these provinces, and resulted in the establishment of tahsili 
schools and of halkabandi or village schools in 1850. The returns of 1848 
show that there were then in the district^ 152 schools attended by 1,149 pupils, 
of whom 956 were Hindus. The number of male children of a school-going 
age was 53,317 (one-twelfth of the population), or only 2T5 per cent., and each 
school bad only an average attendance of seven boys. There were 79 towns 
and villages with schools and 1,3S0 without schools. Of the 152 schools, 86 
were pui'ely Persian and in 66 Hindi was taught. Ten of the Persian schools 
were in Mainpuri itself, and the attendance at these schools throughout the whole 
district was 625 boys, of whom 190 were Musalmans- Three of the Hindi 
schools were in Mainpuri city, and throughout the district these schools had 
524 pupils, of whom only three were Musalmans. Of the Hindu pupils taken 
as a whole, Brahmans numbered 228, Rajputs, 89 ; Kayaths, 355 ; Baniyas, 
185, and the remainder comprised Ahirs and Kir^^rs (42 ) and other castes. 

The general feeling in the district,” writes Mr. Raikes, was unfavourable 
to literary pursuits even of the most humble and practicable character. The 
Raja of Mainpuri and most of his family were utterly uneducated, No 
encouragement was given to either Persian or Hindi schools by the more 
important zamindars. Knowledge was valued more by the middling classes than 
by the higher, who had not to earn their livelihood.” The indifference felt by 
the Rajpiits and Abirs, who form the characteristic element of the population, is 
shown by the small number of them attending school (101). There w'as one 
missionary school in operation for four years, and in it English, Persian, and 
Hindi were taught. The zila school was opened in 1867. The Anglo-verna- 
cular school entered in the returns for 1860-61 belonged to the American Presby- 
terian Mission, but is no longer aided: that entered in 1870-71 is a school sup- 
ported by the Raja of Kur^oli, and one has since been established at Shikohabad. 
The Raja of Kuraoli also aids in the support of nine female schools in i?illages 
belonging to his clan (Rathor) with an attendance, iiv 1873^74, of 182 girls. 
The vernacular in general use is Hindi, The zila school is provided wdth a 
good building, with a boarding-house attached, and advanced students proceed 
io the Agra college. A local committee was appointed in 1872, and the super- 
vision of education in the district is now placed under the Inspector of the second 
or Agra Circle in concert with the local committee. Efforts are being made to 
induce the indigenous schools to accept of Government aid, and thus allow of 
the introduction of regular supervision and improved instruction. The progress 

^Including six parganahs since transferred to Eta. 
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made has been very greatj for if we estimate that in 1848 there were 128 indi- 
genous sohoolsj with an attendance of 896 pupils for the district as it now stands^ 
we have now (1874-75) 328 schools, attended by 6,872 pnpils. The American 
Mission school has now an attendance of 165 boys, and its one nnaided and ten 
aided female schools are attended by 194 girls. I omit the census returns of 
education as of no practical value, and give the returns of the Department of 
Public Instruction for three years : — 
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There are no literary or political societies, and the only Christian settlement 
clusters around the mission station in Deopura. There is but one printino' 
press, and this is in the town of Mainpuri and prints only in the vernacular. 

The post-ofBoe statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 
Post-office. following table * 
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under Act XV. of 1873^ and the regular constabulary under Act V, of 1861. 
In 1874 there were 1,850 chaukidars, or one to every 384 inhabitants among 
the rural population^ entertained at a cost of Rs. 67,140 per annum. In the 
six towns to which Act XX. of 1856 had been extended there were, during the 
same year, six jamadars and 74 watchmen entertained at an annual cost of 
Es. 4,008. Mainpuri is the only municipal town, and the force there num- 
bered 54 men and cost Es. 3,374 per annum. The regular police, including 
town and municipal police, in 1874, numbered 548 men of all grades entertain- 
ed at a cost of Rs. 74,736, of which Rs. 67,534 were chargeable to provincial 
revenues. The proportion of the regular police to area is one to every 3*04 
square miles and to the total population is one to every 1,397 inhabitants. 
The following statement, compiled from the ofScial returns, shows the crime 
statistics and the results of police action for eight years 
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These returns show an improvement in the police administration of late 
years. In 1874, nine of the ten murders committed were brought home to the 
guilty parties. In the dakaity cases also three were prosecuted. There are a 
few* Bhauriyas in the district, immigrants from the Muzaftarnagar colony, but on 
the whole there are no marked features in the criminal statistics calling for spe- 
cial notice. Both the village watchmen and the regular police are as good as are 
found elsewhere, and the work done of late years has contributed much towards 
the repression of serious crime not only in this but in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. There are first-class police-stations at Mainpuri, Eka, Shikohabad, 
Sarsaganj, Karhal, Ghiror, KuiAoli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and Kishni : second- 
class stations at Jasr4na, Pbarha, Barnahal, Karra, and Akbarpur Aunchha: 
and out-posts at Azamabad, Araun, Harha, Ponchha^ and Ukhrend in pargaiiah 
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Shlkohabad, EatbMupur inparganah Maiapuri, Dannahar in parganab Ghiror, 
Sbarifpur in parganab Kuraoli, Nabiganj in parganah Kishni, and Sultanganj 
and Kusmara in parganah Bhongaon. 

The crime of female infanticide was long known to exist in this district, but it 
Pemale infanticide. Was not until 1842-43 that active measures were taken 
for its suppression. Mr. Unwin then drew up a set 
of rules and introduced measures for the supervision of the Chau- 
han Rajputs and Phatak Ahirs, amongst whom the practice was most rife. 
Mr. Eaikes 1 thus refers to these rules in 1848:— “In Chauh4n and Phdtak 
villages the watchmen are ordered to give information of the birth of a 
female child forthwith at the police-station. A policeman ( barkand&z) goes to the 
house and sees the child. The officer in charge of the police-station (thdndddr) 
informs the Magistrate; on which an order is passed that after one month the 
health of the new-born child should be reported. The watchmen are further 
boimd to give information if any illness attack the child, when a superior 
police-officer, at once, goes to the village and sees the child and sends a report 
to the Magistrate. In suspicious cases the body of the child is sent for and 
submitted to the civil surgeon.” These rules were in force until supplanted 
by the issue of rules under Act VIII. of 1870. lu 1843 there was not a 
single female child to be found amongst the Chaubdns; in 1844 there were 
• children alive ; in 1845 there were 57 ; in 1846 there were 222, and 

in 1847 there were 299. Mr. Eaikes, writing in 1848, showed that there were 
several difficulties in the way of effectually grappling with the evil first, that 
oven where strong suspicion, indeed certainty, existed that a female child had 
een murdered, it was impossible to bring home the crime to the parents so as 

ll law. There was also no punishment 

arising rom neglect, and he proposed a measure by which, on proof of 
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on the wedding-feast in feeding the nninerous followers of the chiefs who 
assembled was to be curtailed. The Commissioner of the division sirpported 
these efforts, and during the following month held an assembly at Mainpuri 
which was attended by the leading chiefs of all the neighbouring districts, and a 
set of rules was drawn up in the spirit of those adopted at the Sfimdn confer- 
ence, and were signed by the Rajas of Mainpuri, Partabner, and Eampur. 

These rules were never observed, and the cause for this is thus alluded to by 
Mr. Gubbins in 1853:— “A Thdkur girl may be 
carried out. ' ec^ually man led at a moderate charge ^ but no set 

of rules or law can prevent a Thdkur father from 
pretending to a son-in-law of superior blood ; so it seems impossible to fix by 
rules the sum which he shall expend upon his daughter’s wedding. It depends 
in truth on himself, not on those who accept payment. If he will aspire to high 
rank or position, he must pay for it; if he will be content with equal blood 
(and there is no reason why he should not), he needs no protection.” Hence, 
in Mr. Gubbins’ opinion, a sumptuary law, laying down fixed and moderate 


scales of marriage expenditure, would be nugatory. The real motive for ex- 
travagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, lay entirely beyond 
the reach of any such law. A Thakur’s ambition to make an illustrious alli- 
ance could only be gratified by purchasing a son-in-law of nobler blood than 
his own ; the nobler the lineage, the larger the sum. So long as this 
costly ambition remained rooted in the Thakur’s soul, the scale of expenditure 
could not be controlled. The habit of contracting equal marriages must be 
naturalized to him, directly by advice and encouragement, and indirectly by 
the enactment of heavy pains and penalties to follow on the destruction of 
daughters. 

So matters went on until September, 1865, when Mr. B. Colvin made a 

Eeeent measures Chauban and Phatak infant population, 

which showed amongst the Chauhans, 2,065 boys and 
1 ,469 girls, and amongst the Phdtaks, 599 boys and 423 girls. In six im- 
portant 0hauh4n villages not a single girl under six years of age was alive, and 
within the memory of man there was never a daughter known in them. Mr. 
Colvin at once selected Narayanpur, the seat of one of the younger branches 
of the Mainpuri house, in which no female children were to be found, and, with 
the sanction of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police, and 
otherwise let the people know that now prompt measures would be taken to ex- 
tinguish the practice. In 1866, the Chauhan girls had increased to 1,656 ; in 
1867 to 1,656 ; in 1868 to 2,019, and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls. The fall- 
ing off in 1869 is attributed to the ravages of small-pox. Up to the introduc- 
tion of the rules framed under Act VIII. of 1870, the net results of Mr. Un- 
win’s measures are thus summarised by Mr. Lane The villages in which 
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Chauhans and PLataks reside are 606 in nnmberc In some instances thej 
form but a small fraction of the whole inhabitants. In a few cases both the 
tribes mentioned are found to reside in the same Tillage. In these 606 villages 
the system introduced 27 years ago has been more or less enforced, and to a 
greater or lesser extent effectually worked, according to varying circumstances. 
In some an intelligent or well-meaning proprietor has assisted materially in the 
progress made ; in others, again, an out-of-the-way situation has helped the inha- 
bitants to evade supervision, or some local feeling has prevailed, and the im- 
provement has been next to nothing.” Of these 606 villages, 439 were Chau- 
Mns, 148 were Phatak, and 19 were mixed ; thus giving a total of 458 villages 
inhabited by Chauh^ns and 167 inhabited by Phataks. Of the Chauh4ii vil- 
lages, Mr. Lane found 316 containing 40 per cent, and upwards of female 
children where 27 years ago not a single daughter w^as allowed to live. In 
other words, counting by villages, just 69 per cent, of the Ohauhan tribe 
throughout the district had reformed. Of the Phacak villages, 131 out of the 
167 have earned their exemption ; only 21 per cent, of the tribe still remain 
tainted with guilt. There can be little doubt that Mr. Kaikes’ local efforts took 
mo root in the district, and they appear to have dropped altogether as soon as 
the author’s personal influence was withdrawn. During the year 1869, the 
Eaja of Mainpuri married his sister to the Eaja of Bhadawar, in the Agra dis- 
trict. ^^The same story as of old: a marriage made to connect the family with 
one still higher in rank ; what Mr. Gubbins would have called an unequal 
marriage.” It had consequently to be paid for in proportion. The bride’s 
family say the total cost did not fall much below a lakh and a half of rupees. 
There was no actual dowry (haclan) fixed, but besides presents voluntarily sent, 
the Bhad4war chief took whatever met his fancy when he came here for his 
bride, and there was practically no limit to what might have been annexed by 
him, but the exhaustion of the means of the bride’s family or the good taste of 
the bridegroom himself.” Still, in 1870, the Mainpuri Eaja called a meeting 
of his clan, and invited the district officers to witness his signature to an agree- 
ment to put down infanticide similar to that adopted at the Saman confer- 
ence in 1851. 

The correlative subject of wedding expenses was iatrodoced at this meeting, 

The Mainpuri conference. ^ from Mr. Lane’s report The 

sense of the meeting was unanimous as to the 
advantages to be gained by some decided action to restrain these within 
reasonable limits. One fine-looking old man told me he had nine daughters, 
and that he has married two of them at a cost of Es. 5,000 each ; but it 
W’^as evident tiiat to do the same for the other seven would be his min. What 
was he to do ? The old difficulty then became apparent. First, a general move- 
ment is required, instead of mere local agitation ; and secondly, whatever resolii- 
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tion is come to reqnires tlie support and sanction of superior authority. Any 
degree of odium that might otherwise attach to a movement savouring of eco- 
nomy would cease if the Government lent its countenance and aid. Such was 
the general impression. It seems to me that some action on the part of Govern- 
ment is only just. Great efforts have been made, and will yet be made, to 
preserve the existence of lady Thakurs, and it is but fair that some assistance 
should now be given to their relatives to dispose satisfactorily of the fair burdens 
that have thus arisen in consequence of those philanthropic efforts. Due cause 
being thus shown for action on the part of Government, I would suggest that 
some such machinery as that employed for municipal committees under Act 
VIII, of 1868 should be used for the required purpose. Let the Th4kurs of 
a revenue division or any more convenient group of districts be invited to 
consult and draw up amongthemselvessome simple code to regulate the expenses 
incident to weddings. Such rules should be submitted for the approval of 
Gevernment in the same way as bye-laws and various other points connected 
with municipal organizations. When once approved and confirmed by Govern- 
ment, 1 do not apprehend there would be any difficulty in carrying them out. 
At any rate, the remedy wmuld then be in the hands of the classes directly 
interested, and their hearty co-operation might be assuredly looked for.” 

The result of Mr. Lane’s inquiries in 1870-71 led to the introduction of the 
new rules framed under Act VIII, of 1870 from the 1st 
July, 1871, into 141 Ohauhanand 83 Pliatak villages, 
affecting a population of 16,745 souls, of whom 3,651 were boys and 1,191 only 
were girls. Further inquiries were instituted in connection with the census 
of 1872, and Mr. Lane then showed ^Hhat many tribes hitherto never named in 
connection with infanticide were in reality much on the same standing as those 
whose names have become a by-word, and' show figures that place them on a par 
and, in some instances, below those to whom the stigma has alone hitherto 
attached.’^ During 1872-73 there were 606 villages on the register, with a 
guilty population of 38,288, amongst whom there were 16 inquests and 12 post- 
mortem examinations in suspicious cases. Daring 1873-74, the effect of these 
measures was felt in the number of villages which earned exemption from super- 
vision. The year closed with 435 villages, having a population of 51,790 
souls, and the activity of the supervising staff is shown by the 112 inquests and 
15 post-7nortem examinations which took place. Further inquiries took place 
during 1874-75, and the application of the rule by which villages having 35 per 
cent, of the minor population girls should be exempted from the operation of 
the Act, led to still further reductions : 159 villages were released from super- 
vision out of 229 villages locally tested by European officers, and it is believed 
that the testing of the remainder (206) during the cold- weather of 1875-76 
will lead to a further exemption. There are now 276 villages, containing 
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11,794 inhabitants, under the supervision of a special police, entertained at a cost 
of Rs. 3,600, which is met from a tax on the guilty families. 

• There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 
was 529 ; in 1860 was 101, and in 1870 was 297 ; the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
ot 1865 (700,220), was in 1850, -075 ; in 1860, -014 ; in 1870, -042. The num- 
ber of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 912, and in 1870 was 911, of whom 20 
were females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 657. In 1870 
there were 281 admissions intohospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 98T5. Six prisoners died, or 2-02 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1 870 was— for rations, Rs. 15-6-8 ; clothing. Re. 1-10-1 ; 
fixed establishment, Rs. 10-1-6 ; contingent guards, Rs, 5-9-0 ; police guards, Rs. 
3-10-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-4-0, or a total of Rs. 36-10-9. The total 
value of the manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 4,986 and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 16-12-9. In 1870, the Muhammadan 
prisoners numbered 198 and the Hindu prisoners 546 ; there were 24 prisoners 
under 16 years of age, 624 between 16 and 40, 218 between 40 and 60, and 45 
above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were agri- 
culturists, 458 ; labourers. 111 ; and shop-keepers, 127. 

There have been eight regular settlements of the district as it now stands. 

The settlement of a portion of the district for 1209 
/aali (1801-02 A.D.), based as it was on the accounts 
furnished by the subahdar, Almds Ali Khan, is not taken into account, and 
the first regular settlement is that for 1210-1212 /asli (1802-03 to 1804-05 
A.D.) The demands, collections, and balances for the first thirteen years of 
the Etawa district, as it then stood, and of which Mainpuri v as a portion, is 
given under the notice of the Etawa district. The second settlement was for 
1213-15/osZf, the third for 1216-19 -faslz, the fourth for 1220-24/asli, the fifth 
for 1225-29 /asli, and the sixth extended to the revision under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 by Messrs. Gubbins and Edmonstone, whilst the eighth comprises the 
existing settlement made by Messrs. McOonaghey andD.M. Smeaton. Practically, 
however, there have been only five regular settlements. The first triennial set- 
tlement was extended for a second period of three years on the same data by 
continuing the demand of the last year of the e.xpired settlement, or that of 

1212 /asli. The first quadrennial settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 involved 

a complete revision, as it was intended to declare the assessment perpetual, 
and Messrs. Oolebrooke and Deane were appointed to superintend it. The 
idea of a permanent settlement was fortunately abandoned, and a settlement 
for five years, the first quinquennial from 1812-13 to 1816-17, was ordered. 
This was extended for a further period of five years from 1817-18 to 1821-22 


Fiscal liistory. 
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wKen Regulation VII. of 1822 was enacted to place all settlement operations 
on a proper basis. The previous settlements were continued pending the revi- 
sion, which, however, got on so slowly that Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed, 
and under its provisions the revision was completed for the Etawa portions of 
the district by Mr. Griibbins, and for the Mainpuri portions by Mr. Edmonstone, 
in 1839-40. The fifth general settlement is that now in force. 

Tho general instructions for the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12 are 

isoi-o^ to isii -12 under the notice of tlia fiscal history of the 

Etawa district. The assessment on the district of 
Etawa as it then stood was increased by ten lakhs of rupees over that 
of 1801-02, and the demand on the district of Mainpuri, as it now 
stands was not less than ten lakhs. Hira Singh of Khairgarh, assisted 
by the Marhattas, ravaged the western parganahs^, and M. Fleury from Ali- 
garh with a body of light horse burned and plundered Shikohabad. Heavy 
and general remissions were found necessary except in the large talukas which 
seem to have been moderately assessed. For the second triennial settlement 
the revenue stood at close upon ten lakhs, but though reinisions 'were found 
necessary, the collections were not attended, as a whole, with the difficulties 
which characterised the earlier settlements. The first quadrennial settlement 
was made by Messrs. Valpy and Batson in 1807-08. The former in his 
report on the assessment of parganahs Dehli-Jakhan and Karhal for the years 
1216 to 1219 remarks that he had made only a small increase in the 
demand, but that he had equalised the demand and had 
IJ^hJ^kSiTnrSa.l.'' assets to the proprietors, to 

cover the cost of cultivation and defray their own 
expenses. He adds with much truth : — 

I must own tliat I consider this residue a base and sorry pittance* but a larger could not 
bare been granted without causing a considerable defalcation of the revenues of the former 
settlements even in these parganahs, and an infinitely larger in others of this district, and it is 
to be inferred from the tenor of the regulations for the Lower Provinces that Government 
considered that quota sufficient in Bengal and Behar. In submitting the proposed settlement 
of these two parganahs, I believe I may safely aver that they are not likely to fall in balance from 
the assessment of the Go’i? eminent revenue in tolerably favourable years, but the Board must 
be aware from their own personal observation of the country of the Luab, that, both from the 
nature of the soil and of the climate, irrigation is absolutely necessary to bring the crops to any 
maturity or to yield any produce, and generally such irrigation cannot be had by adventitious 
means as canals, reservoirs, tanks, and wells; therefore the harvest must depend chiefly upon the 
seasons, and that in times of drought no industry of the husbandman or art or expense can pre- 
vent or repair the injury. In like maoner, the Board will have heard, and will perhaps witness, 
that this part of the country is subject to occasional heavy hailstorms which utterly destroy 
the rail crops, the produce of the soil which is to provide for one-half of the annual revenue to 
Government. Heither the assessment of the former settlements nor the one now proposed is 
such as to leave means to the malguzars to pay their whole revenues to Government in cases 

J He afterwards absconded and was outlawed ; Board’s Rec., 1803, October 7tli, ]S[o. 14 
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of such calamity, for even if some very few might be able to do so from other private 
resources utter ruiu must follow the rigorous realization of revenue when the actual and 
avowed foundation of the revenue had been destroyed. For the welfare of the country 
and for the ultimate advantage of Government, liberal remissions shoutd be made on such 
occasions, and though it be difflenlt to ascertain with utmost accuracy the actual extent of 
loss, it is better that a little should be sacrificed than that the maigu.zars and ryots (the 
most beneficial part of the coraraunity in this country to Government) should be oppressed and 
driven to desert their village and to forsake their fields. I have reason to believe that in most 
instances m these parganahs, darkhdsts for the new settlement, as it is now submitted will easily 
be obtained, and that for the most part the malguzars of the present settlement will’eventuail'v 
willingly engage. Intrigues and cabals will at first be set on foot to endeavour to reduce the revenue 
and as their private accounts ofcollections, alt false and fabricated, vary considerably from the’ 
amount of net proceeds on which I have assessed the estates, if it should be incautbuslv pro 

mulgated that the revenue has been fi.xed with a reservation of ten per cent, to the mal-ntirs 

upon the net proceeds, most of them will clamour that a sufficient deduction has not been made to 
them. I should therefore propose that, in order to allow of the public crons beim. 
so far advanced that no fear of destruction from hail-storms or other causes should alarm 
or depress the malguzars or curtail their means, as well as that in the event of certain mdlmiza," 
of he present settlement not becoming the mdlguzdrs of the next, they should not. throngl, maUoe 
rack-rent the ryots and injure the estate to the last moment of their possession. At as late a nerh d 
as possible, a notice should be promulgated in the parganali Dehli-Jakhan and Karhaland -t i 
der kuioherry of the zila to the effect that darkUsts for the undermentioned estates will be received 
by the Collector on the spot, f. e., in the parganah, at such a revenue, being the revenue fixed f .. 
the third settlement ; that all persons willing to engage are invited to present their durkhalu wut 
the requisite security to the tahsildar of the parganah or to the Collector, when the settle, 1, 
will he confirmed with the former malguzars or other persona, &c., &o By the fifth i 

section 63 of Regulation XXVlI.of 1803.itwasdireotedthatazamiudardeclini„gtoenvag “oTthe 

first settlement, or whose claims might be rejected, should be .allowed, for the pre'ent th 
which he may have been accustomed to receive under the government of Gi^ 

Vazir. Either owing to theseetion not being e.xplioit or not being understood, many“pe;sr 
(some clamimg zam.udan right , others who have been wont to enjoy nanUr darin v the 
government on other grounds) had dednetions made from their darWmafe either “their owl ov 
whal; otliers reoeired from their* Tillages.” 

Mr. Valpy considered that these claims to nanhdr were obsolete and that thev 
had never been paid. Acoordiogl^ he made no provision for such claims in his 
proposed assessment, leaving their adjudication to the Board and to Governm t - 

yetm the cases where persons were accustomed to receive these dues fromTh ’ 

proprietors they would appear to have been demanded and paid as usual 

The Board iu Bieir orders on the report entirely approved of Mr Valpv’s 
proposals, presuming that he had satisfied himself, as far as cirenmaf 
would permit, wi^ respect to the actual resources of the several estates « Tim 
Board, writes their Secretary, « are aware that for so short a period as four 
Board’s orders. jeaisitmay not be necessary or expedient to have 

, , , . recourse generally to a progressive demand, but it oc- 

curs to them that in some parts of your district the lands may be in a state to 

render an assessment on the plan ofa progressive increase desirable, and they 

direct me to call your, attention to this point.” They confirmed the assessment 
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at 90 per ceiiL of the assets, and in their reinarks on the individiial assess- 
Blent of several villages state that the demand should be fixed at deduction 
from the gross produce of five per cent, for village expenses and one-eleventli 
of the net produce for the support of the fanners.” Although Mr. Yalpy 
clearly placed before the Board the fact that such a proportion of the assets could 
only be paid in the most favourable years, and that he thought the demand fat too 
high, the assessment was confirmed, and it is not remarkable that it soon broke 
down hopelessly and irretrievably. Mr. Valpy applied the same principles to 
his assessment of parganalis Bhongaon (part), {Shikohabad, and Ghiror. In 
Shikohabad, the large talukas of Daktauli and Muhammadpiir Labhaua appear 
to have been assessed on a mean between the accounts furnished by the 
talukadars themselves and the accounts given in by those who bid for the farm 
of the talukas, whilst the ultimate decision of the amount to be levied was left 
to the Collector. Talukas Mainpuri and Manchhana lay near the sudder statioii 
(Mainpuri), and Mr. Valpy inspected them himself and found them heavily 
over-assessed. He writes If I be asked how he (the Raja of Mainpuri) came 
to consent to so unequal and excessive a revenue, I can only reply in his own 
language, that he had been so long expelled from his rdj^ disseised of his estates, 
and consequently deprived of his dignity and influence, that he was content to 
pui chase them back again even at so large a price and only in part. At the 
accession of the British (rovernment his enemies and rivals had malignly and 
falsely declared the estate to be more productive than it was.” The talukas 
had also suffered from vermin and drought, and were then valued at Rs. 70,000, 
on which sum the asKsessment was made. 

Mr. H. Batson thus describes^ his proceedings in the assessment of parga- 
Mr. Batson’s proceedings. Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and taluka Ohitain t— 

-Having obtained estimates from the tahsildar and 
kamingoes of the parganah, I summoned the zamindars of the respective estates 
and required of them statements which were made in my presence of the area 
of their lands in cultivation at the rabi and hhcivif^ and the average produce of 
the season for the three years of the settlement of 1212 fmli, at the same time 
informing them that it was my intention to call npon their patwaris' without 
allowing an interview to take place between them until I had obtained state- 
ments from both parties. Having steadfastly warned them of the consequence 
which would result from their being detected (which they inevitably would be) 
in giving falsified statements, as I was in possession of several estimates of every 
estate in the parganah, therefore I had in my hands the means of ascertaining the 
merits of their statements by comparing them with the estimates, and that it 
was further my intention to summon every pattidar to give in a statement 
of_th ^roduce of his share of the esta te, and having collected the respective 
I Collector of Eiawa, litli October, 180 S. " 
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statements of each sharer or under-farmer, that it was my intention to compare 
the statement of the zamiudar with those of his pattidars, and that if they did not 
tally , that they must abide by the consequences which would inevitably result 
from the falsification of their accounts, and that moreover the papers of the 
patwdris would be examined, compared with the statements delivered in by the 
zauiindars, whose accounts would be further checked by the estimates of the 
tahsildar and kaniingoes, which estimates would further be checked by private 
ones. ^ By these means, I have created in the minds of all parties a dread of 
detection as to the authenticity of their respective statements, and so good has 
^en the effect, that from the tahsildar down to the pattidar, applications have 
been made for leave to withdraw the estimates which they at first gave in, and 
they begged permission to be allowed to correct what they stated to have been 
done m haste. By these means I have obtained estimates certainly bearing less 
the appearance of palpable falsehood dran those which they at fii-st curve il. I 
think I may venture to say that by these means I have been enabkd in some 
instances to come within the shadow of the true assets, as I have been under 
the necessity of strildng off 6 and 8 per cent, from the gross, as stated by the 
zamindars themselves, having at the same time taken the valuation of articles, 
the produce of the soil, at a rate rather under than above the medium. 
Four different rates have been given by the tahsildar and kanungoes which 
ex^ceeZd^” possession, and in no instance has the medium rate been 

Where Mr. Batson suspected that the accounts of the landholders and village 
Procedure very imperfeel;. had been made up for the oceasioii with the 

^ concealing the assets, he had recourse 

mean of tahsildars and kamingoes^ and taking the 

of the fitnoqq nf J ^ adjoining estate to form a standare! 

p . t; he „ propose estaele. Wherever he deiernrmed the g„se 
Lted the TT Pal»irie,aM paltidirs, he con- 

voidd willingly accede bTabr^ * 7 ** 1 ,” •“'llroMer 

was informed that in the small est-telh^I native sources he 

in the larger cn.a hie e,tim.te'‘waa Lm ^ to ‘'T 

resources. In conclusion bon a n n P®'' ooiit- below their true 
desired it should take the’form 1? ^ increase be 

lowed, he believed tLfm^ffT^T^^^^^ ^ 

gradualincrease, which increase w readily accede to a 

proposed' revenue by about PI ffbf - ^ ®®“‘l®l’ibur years, exceed the present 

would more readily^accede to^b the landholders 

reaclilj accede to this mode of assessment in the present as an 
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itnmediate heavy demand is now to be made on them for 121'3yasK which they 
will with difficulty be able to discharge, on account of the great drought of the 
present season, by which the m41guz&rs will suffer very severely, as there must 
inevitably be a great defalcation of assets.” Many had already refused to fulfil 
their engagements on this score, and still more prayed for a postponement of the 
demand for 1216 fasli. Mr. Batson’s settlement proceedings show in strong 
contrast with the elaborate arrangements of the present day. His estimates 
of assets were obtained by threats of punishment in case they were found false, 
and they were in many instances exaggerated. He took ninety per cent, of 
the assets thus calculated, and in parganah Bhongaon alone raised the revenue 
by about Rs. 6,000 above that of 1215 fasli, and notwithstanding the occur- 
ance of a severe drought in 1216, only eleven or twelve landholders refused 
to engage. Altogether the demand was excessive^ and the proportion of the 
^ assets left to the landholders was utterly inadequate for their mere support. 

In parganah Shikohabad, Mr. Valpy obtained an increase amounting to. 
Es. 26,408, and in Ghiror to Rs. 9,009, which he hoped would be collected rea- 
! dily , and that the balances would not in unfavourable seasons be consider- 

able.” His assessment of these parganahs was also made on a mean between 
the accounts furnished by the landholders themselves and the estimates given 
in by the tahsflddrs. 

The assessment of the first quadrennial settlement resulted in an increase 

Result of the assessment. but before its close the proprietors 

had fallen into heavy balances which they were either 
unable or unwilling to liquidate. One-eighth of the total area of the entire dis- 
trict, comprising 136 estates, came under direct management, whilst the local 
native officials were thoroughly corrupt, often placing themselves in opposition 
to the Collector and supporting the zamindars in their recusancy. At the 
close of the year 1812 Mr. Batson received charge from Mr. Laing, and in 

reporting on the estates held under direct management writes : Aware. 

of the prejudical effects of khds management, both with respect to the interest 
of Government and those of the cultivators of the soil, I deemed it expe- 
dient, shortly after taking charge from Mr. Laing, to issue orders to all the 
tabsildars, but as these officers have found from late experience that it is more 
to their interest to keep estates under khds management than to endeavour 
to obtain engagements for the same (indeed, I have reason to think that in many 
cases they have been instrumental in preventing milguzars coming forward 
with tenders to engage), and to this I ascribe, in a great measure, the only 
partial successes which have resulted from my orders. A list of the estates held 
M4s, and the reasons for the process, affords a useful commentary on the ad- 
ministration and gives some data from which the state of each parganah can 
be gathered. I give the figures for the Btawa district as it then , stood, as. it 
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would be difficult to separate the Mainpuri portion without going into great 



Ghiror, 
Bhongaon, 
Alipur Pattij 
Saiij, 

Karhal, 

^al\i 

Phaphuad, 
Lakhna 1st, 


Lakh n a 2 nd, 
Shikohabad, 
Kvsganj, 
Ktawa, 

Dcfhli-J khan, 
T igr m„ 
Thatija, 

J nibrast, 


T? December kist of 1812 was in arrears up to 

Rs. 1,04,390 and in Shikohabad Rs. 20,345 were due, and the Collector's 
driven o explain this circumstance by the fact that the principal proprietors 
were all “ on religious pilgrimages.” ^ 

The quinquennial settlement from 1812-13 to 1816-17 was made by Mr. 
^^Krstqumqnenuial settle- Batson for the parganahs held in zamindari tenure’ 

Dawes for the large talukas. In Karhal 
some reductions were made for the first year, but the revenue was restored 

Tlrl fourth year. In Alipur Patti, Ohaudhri 

Ddamhand evinced such marked inattention to the orders of the Collector 

lequiring him to engage for those estates which had not been settled with the 

p„p„„„„, n,, J,P D..« solicited tbe s.ocliop „f tie Cd t “ 
imposing a fine on Udaiehand -for beincr the author of the 
experienced by this office” ^ ± i ^ Biconvemenee 

h 1 . ™ account settlement ’ as it was callpd nf 

eacb parganali is a very ineacrre docmnpTrf n.,* * i ot 

to engage for the revenue. wLlT ® 

reduction was allowed in the first vp generally gather that wherever a 

vvis allowed in the first year upon the revenue of 1219 /po 7 ,- 

mTV byrpTiL“ran^ snbs;queItT; 

r.»., apd a, do«ci,»<^ oopid not b, 


Barganah, 


JVo.of estates held direct 
(khds) on account of 


Pargaaali. 


No, of estates held, direct bn 
account of 


I; 
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allowed to stand at the initial demand for the whole term of five years. The 
general result was a revenue of about twelve lakhs of rupees for the district as it 
now stands, and an increase over the revenue of 1219 fasli of about Rs. 86,000. 
In April, *1815, Mr. Valpy was given separate charge of the tahsil of Shikoh- 
abad, Muhammadpur Labhaua, and Dehli-Jakhan, owing to the accrual of 
considerable balances throughout those tahsils. In handing over charge to 
him, Mr. Dawes writes : — The experience which you have already acquired 
from your residence in these parganahs would make any remark from me super- 
fluous, tlioiigh it may be expected that I should record my sentiments on the 
occasion of making over to you the extensive charge of these mahals. I shall 
therefore briefly state that I attribute the large outstanding balance now exhibit- 
ed in the parganah of Shikohabad to the refractory deposition of some of the 
principal zamind4rs, to the neglect of cultivation by others, and to the misman- 
agement of the late tahsildar, Chiraunji Ldl, who has been dismissed. The 
rahi crops are now standing, and you will doubtless be aware of the necessity 
which exists to secure, as far as in your power, the Government demand on the 
lands prior to their removal, though I am apprehensive that the utmost 
vigilance will not be sufiicient to accomplish the realization of the whole 
of the revenue.” Out of a total demand for 1222 fasli amounting to Rs. 
7,41,173, but Rs, 4,22,435 had been collected and Rs. 3,18,738 were in balance : 
while the balance of revenue of 1215 to 1221 fasli amounted to Rs. 79,728, 
and of tahMvi advances for the same period to Rs. 94,760. 

The great Muhammadpur Labhaua taluka was brought to sale on account 
The Kirar taluka broken continued refusal of the holder, Bhagw ant 

Singh Kirar, to pay up the revenue. It was bought 
in by Oovermueut and was settled with the original proprietors in some 
cases, and where these could not be found, with the chief cultivators as farmers, 
pending the investigation of their claims. Towards the close of the year 1815, 
Mr. H. 0. Ohristian relieved Mr. Valpy and completed the re-settlement of the 
Muhammadpur Labhaua estate at an increase of Rs. 11,484 on the revenue, 
for which Bhagwant Singh had engaged at the fourth settlement. He also 
re-settled a large portion of the parganah for the years 1223-27 fadi inclusive, 
where the cultivation had been reduced and where defalcation bad taken 
place or was apprehended. The revenue of the remainder of the parganah was 
allowed to stand and the settlement was extended to the year 1227, in order to 
make the date of the expiry of engagements throughout the entire parganah uni- 
form. On the 1st September, 1817, parganah Tdlgiiara and talukas Mahona, 
Gangagang, Bdbarpur, Saurikh, and Bishngarh, yielding a revenue of Rs. 
2,26,497 for 1225 /asZi', were transferred to Farukhabad, In May, 1818, Mr. 
Dawes reported that he had reduced the demand on fifty-seven estates in 
parganah Dehli-Jdkhan by Rs. 2,875, giving an ultimate decrease, amounting 
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to Es. 2,560, in 1227 fash. All through these proceedings it may be observed 
that the great object aimed at has been the retention of the hastily formed 
■and excessively high assessment made by Messrs. Valpy and Batson. The 
assessment of 1224 fasli remained in force in the eastern parganahs, and 
that of 1227 in Shikohabad and Ghiror, until the revision by Mr. Edmonstone 
in po9-40. The condition of the parganahs now constituting the district 
during the currency of the assessments previous to that framed under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833 may be gathered from the remarks of Mr. Edmonstone” and 
Mr. Gubbins given in the fiscal history of each parganah under the parganah 
notices. . Mr. Edmonstone considered that the revenue in Kurdoli w^s low 
and inadequate. Prom 1225 to 1244 there was no material change in the 
demand, which was realized without any balances. In Shikohabad, however, 
the irregularity and difficulty experienced in collecting the revenue necessi- 
tated a slight reduction of the demand. In Karhal a slight reduction was 
given, and in Sauj and Ghiror an increase was found possible. In Kishni- 
Nabiganj a-sraall decrease was allowed, and in Alipur Patti and Bhongaon 
a larger decrease, whilst in Manchhana a considerable increase was taken.” In 
Dehli-Jakhan, assessed by Mr. Gubbins, several estates were found to have been 
over-assessed, and in some of them considerable remissions were made. Altoge- 
ther the revenue, where excessive, was found to be so only in individual estates, 
and the work really attempted at the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 
was the equalisation of the demand in each estate by lowering it where there 
was over-assessment and taking a small increase in those villages where the 
assessment had been inadequate. 

In 1840, the district comprised seventeen parganahs, six of which 
Mr. Edmonstone’s settle- Sahawar, Karsaiia, Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, aud Sonhar— 
.“71,. transferred to the Patiali district (now Eta) 

m 1845. Of the remaining eleven, parganah Sauj and taluka Manchhana have 
been dismembered and distributed amongst the neighbouring parganahs, and 
m 1857 a great portion of the old parganah of Dehli-Jakhan, subsequent! v 
known as Bibamau, was added to the district under the name of Barnahal 
Parganah Bewar was assessed in 1836 by Mr. Robinson while it formed alart 
of the Farukhabad district. The Etawa villages of Barnahal and Shikohabad 
were settled by Mr. Gubbins in 1840-41, and the remainder of the district was 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40. The result of the various assess- 
ments was an increase of Rs. 43,000 in the parganahs assessed by Mr. Edmon- 
stone ; ^crease of Rs. 1,941 in parganah Bewar; a decrease of Rs. 12,000 

Messrs. Robinson and Wynyard and received from Farukhabad in 1840 
M these assessments broke down under the train of evils following on the drought 
1837-38.. ^ Mr -Edmonstone’s .great mistake,” writes Mr. McCona.<rh7y 
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judged by the after erent, arose from a far too sanguine anticipation of 
the elasticity of the district rental. The exceptionally favourable rains of the 
two years during which he was engaged in assessment gave to the country an 
appearance of recovery which it had not really attained, and led him to over- 
estimate its resrarces. A large proportion of the land which had been thrown 
out of oultivation after the famine had, on account of the seasonable rains of 
18S9-40, been again brought under the plough. Not only did he assess these 
lands, hut he also called upon the nnploughed waste to pay its quota of revenue. 
Mr. Edmonstone’s anticipations were not realized. Two or three seasons of 
light and untimely rains foOowed; the cultivation, instead of spreading, decreased, 
the condition of the tenantry deteriorated, and, in consequence, many of the za- 
mindars found themselves unable to meet the Government demand. The 
debts which they were obliged to contract during the famine years still hung 
over them, the mouay-lenders began to press for payment and refused further 
advances, and the result was a very general state of impecuniosity and absence 
of capital which culminated in 1844, when a revision of Mr. Edmonstone’s 
assessments was sanctioned by Government.” 

The revision was undertaken by Messrs. Robinson, Unwin, Dick, and Cocks, 

Revision of 1344-45. reduced from Rs. 12,45,000 

in 1844-45 to Rs. 10,45,000 in 1845-46, gradually 
rising to Rs. 11,40,000 in 1850-51. The result justified the action of the 
authorities : cultivation resumed its former area, population increased, and 
the people became contented and happy. By 1850-51, cultivation had ex- 
ceeded the area under the plough, in 1836-37, by 58,762 acres, and the 
demand was realized without having recourse to farm or sale. la 1860-61 
the revenue of twenty-three villages in parganahs Shikohabad and Mustafabad 
was lowered by Rs. 5,351, owing to the presence of the noxious weed baisurdL 
A further reduction of Rs. 13,642 was made on account of land taken up for 
public purposes, so that the revenue of the last year of the old settlement amounted 
toRs. 11,21,289, or Rs. 19,000 less than that of 1850-51. The settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 was based on a fairestimate of the assets of the 
district in favourable seasons, and was neither too light nor too severe. The in- 
dividual history of the fiscal arrangements for each parganah will show how 
the revision affected them, and it may be gathered from all the data before us 
that if errors have been committed, they have been on the side of extreme 
lenity. Indeed, the condition of the district when the existing settlement was 
undertaken showed that not only had it recovered from the losses sustained during 
the great period of depression between 1838 and 1844, but that the assets had 
so largely increased that, even with a Government revenue assessed at onlv 
half the rental value, an increase in the revenue might justly be expected. I 
will now proceed to show how tho now assessment has been effected. 

AOl 
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Settlement operations commenced in December, 1866, and were brought to 

Present settlement. ^ Colvin completed 

the training of the patwaris, and, under his superintend- 
ence, the inspection of two parganahs was undertaken bj Mr. MeConaghej. 
Mr. F. N. Wright completed the survey and field-record work of three-fifths of the 
district, including tahsils Bhongaon, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad. Mr. M. A. 
McConaghey completed the field-record work and inspected and assessed all 
the parganahs except Bhongaon. Mr. D. M. Smeaton inspected and assessed 
parganah Bhongaon. Pandits Kedarnath and Debi Din and Munsliis Sadr- 


ud-din and Ali Muhammad Ivhdn worked under the European officers at diflerent 
stages of the operations in the adjudication of enhancement suits and tlie pre- 
paration of the records. The survey was commenced in 1866 and was finished 
in h ebruary, Ibtl, and at the same time were prepared the sliajra or field-map 
of the village, the Jehasra or index, and the kJiationi, giving all particulars as to 
soils, crops, wells, canals, proprietary and cultivating rights, groves, niaiuiro 
statement, statement of double crops, map and record of village site, and the 
census of the people and cattle. In three parganahs, where the ami'ns were paid 
by Government, the whole field establishment, including amins, cost Rs. 68-15-3 
per 1,000 acres surveyed, and the arnius alone Es. 36-11-6. The cost over the 
whole district, excluding amins’ salaries, was Es. 37-5-5, and if amins’ sala- 
ries be added, was, in round numbers, Rs. 74 per 1,000 acres, I e., Es. 37 for 
amins and Rs. 37 for supervising establishment and ohainmen; but takincf 
into account stationery, mapping, the proportionate pay of settlement officer^, 
and all other items fairly debitable to the survey, Mr. McOonaghey puts the 
actual cost at Es. 80- 12-0 per 1,000 acres surveyed.^ 

The system of obtaining the soil areas consisted in a personal inspection of 

System of assessment. map in hand, on whicli 

each patch or ohak of each class of soil was marked 
off by actual observation. At the same time the wet and dry areas tvere 
marked off in blocks irrespective of isolated fields, which in a dry block might 
be irrigated, and in a watered block might, from some cause, be beyond the 
reach of water. Thus, a general and accurate idea was formed of the soils 
and irrigation capabilities of each estate. In three-fifths of the district the 
demarcation of soils was made by the assessing officer himself, and in the re- 
mainder of the district, the work was so revised and corrected by him that, in 
reality, the entire demarcation was the result of the assessing officer’s own’ in- 
spection. The rents payable for each class of soil were ascertained as the 
dema^tion of soils proceeded, and these rents finally formed the basis from 


> The modus operand! of the survey is clearly explained by Mr. McConaghey in Chanter V 
of Ae Malnpuri Settlement Report, and a, the subject is purely technical. I do not further 
notice It here. 
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which the rent-rates prevailing in each parganah were siibseqiientlj evolved. 

The process followed was a mixed one, par% inductive and partly deductive, j 

The assessing officer visited the village, having already formed from the data I 

collected some rough idea of its capabilities, so as to enable him to avoid such : 

gross errors as one coming new to a country and ignorant of its circumstances I 

would be likely to make. This premised, the subsequent processes may be dos- i 

oribed in the settlement Officers’ own words “ Suppose, then, the first village \ 

commenced and the first soil chak in course of being made. As the fields are 
traversed and the kinds of soil marked, vents and rates found actually paid are 
recorded in the map as they occur. At this stage every kind of rate, high and I 

low, excluding only clearly exceptional instances explained by local cir- \ 

cumstances, are noted. On the completion of the whole village the rates ■ 

written on each chak are again reviewed, and those only are excluded from ' 

consideration which lie beyond the limits within which the great mass of rates : 

oscillate. From those finally selected examples, an arithmetical mean was !* 

struck, which we call the prevailing rate for that soil in that village. Ha vino- '' 

thus obtained for each soil its prevalent rate, wo brought the rough ideas for” i 

merly acquired, to boar on them. Such of the rates thus derived” as we found 
coinciding w'ith or approximating to oar roughly generalized rates we provi- 
sionally accepted as data for the subsequent general parganah induction, vvhilst 
such of the rates as we found differing materially from our rough rates we, on 
the other hand, provisionally rejected as apparently abnormal. As Viliams 
inspection proceeded experience of course widened, and our general concep- ^ 

tions of fair soil rates become more certain and matured : consequently our J 

selections became more reliable. Finally, on the completion of the parganah, || 

the prevailing village rates on each kind of soil were brought again under | 

review, and those which formerly only provisionally accepted or rejected, 
had since been confirmed by experience as fit examples for induction, were 

absolutely accepted as data for it. Thus we were in possession of first 

a set of well-defined general rates which had been gradually formed in our 
minds from the rough conceptions with which we hud started, modified and 
perfected by incessant observation, put to the test of daily fuets and never 
lost sight of; secondly, groups of rates on soils found prevailing in indi- 
vidual villages, confirmed and accepted by us as indices to the fair-lettinir 
value of those soils. From the groups of prevailing village rates on soils i 

mean rates w>-er0 struck. These mean rates were then compared with the ! 

general rates just described and with those which had been sanctioned for other 
tracts, and from all these the parganah soil rates were deduced. It will thus bo 
seen that in determining on those rates we were guided solely by the common 
daily transactions current between landlords and tenants, exclusive of all 
exceptional terms and bargains. We gave no consideration to the possible 
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effect of a future rise in prices or of a future increase of competition. We 
simply took rents as they stood. Our rates were therefore at the time strictly 
representative of the fair-letting value of land. It would be dangerous to 
adopt implicitly as a guide to fair ratesj leases current in a tract of country where 
the majority of the proprietors v^ere powerful and grasping men with large 
estates, resolutely determined to exact the last farthing, and where the great 
mass of the tenantry were not in the enjoyment of occupancy rights, and were 
eonse(|iiently at the mercy of their landloi'ds. In a district like Mainpurij 
however, owned for the most part by petty yeomen, and with 74 per cent;, of 
the tenantry possessed of occupancy rights, no such one-sided transactions 
were possible, and therefore the danger of being misled into rating at too high 
a figure was not to be anticipated. In fact, the difference in social positiom 
between the cultivator and the landlord being generally very slight, rates have 
been undoubtedly maintained at figures lower than those current m other parts 
of the country where the policy respecting rents has not been so conservative, 
and where the cultivators are less influential.” 


Kesults of assessment. 


The areas of the various soils and the rent-rates deduced, with the estimated 
rental for each parganah, will be found under the 
parganah notices in the Gazetteer portion of this 
memoir. The following statement show’s the general result for each parganah in 
the district i — 


Parganah. 

Kevenue 
of last 
settlement. 

Expiring 
revenue of 
last 

settlement. 

Estimated 
rental 
at assumed 
rates. 

Revenue 
at half 
estimated 
assets. 

Declared 

revenue. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Gliiror ... 

96,177 

85,562 

1,83,918 

91,9.69 

91,840 

Mainpnri 

98,859 

86,258 

1,86,427 

93,213 

93,070 

Kuraoli 

38,428 

32,715 

84,080 

42,040 

41,770 

Karlml 

85,672 

75,774 

1,70,419 

85,209 

84,7 1 0 

JBarnahal ... 

90,134 

81,980 

1,79,969 

89,985 

89,310 

Alipiir Patti ... 

19,798 

18,695 

44,216 

22,108 

21,890 

Bhongaon ... 

1,62,647 

3,44,949 

3,70,232 

1,85,116 

1,79,730 

Bewar 

22,712 

39,065 

55,9.67 

27,979 

24,940 

ICislmi-Nabiganj 

59,695 

69,193 

1,57,126 

78,563 

77,730 

Mustafabad ... 

2,80,898 

2,55v376 

6,13,!81 

3,06,590 

2,92,8.80 

Shikohabad ... ! 

2,75,346 

2, 5!, 484 

5,85,405 

2,92,703 

2,78,.560 

Total ... 

12,50,366 

11,21,046 

26,30,930 

' 13,16,465 

12,76,430 , 


The total revenue, exclusive of cesses, for the last year of the expiring set- 
tlement amounted to Rs. 11,21,046, giving an incidence of Ee. 1-0-6 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 1-8-4 on the assessable area, and Re, 1-13-5 per acre on the 
cultivation. The new revenue, exclusive of cesses, gives an incidence of Re, 1-2-10 
per acre on the total area, of Re, 1-11-8 per acre on the assessable area, and of 
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ils. 2-1 -6 per acre oa the cultivation. Including cesses^ the total demand of 
the last year of the expired settlement was Rs. and the new revenue 

with cesses is Rs. 14504,073, giving an increase of Rs. 2,295399, or 19'53 per 
cent. The cost of settlement was Rs, 3,90,961, of which Rs. 88,731 were spent 
on survey and the remainder on assessments and records. The actual increased 
revenue with cesses collected up to the 30th June, 1874, was Rs. 5,30,000, or Rs. 
1,39,000 in excess of the total cost of settlement, so that within one year from 
the virtual close of the settlement operations, Grovernmeiiit had received more 
than the whole outlay besides the incalclable advantage of a complete record of 
agricultural and proprietary statistics so necessary to good administration. Both 
the Grovernment and the settlement Officers are to be congratulated on this result. 

The following statement shows the official returns relating to the collection 
of the land-revenue, in the Mainpuri district, from 1860-61 to 1873-74; — 


Tear. 

Dtmands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

Pasticdlars 

OF Balance, 

Percentage of balance on 
demand. 

In train of li- 
quidation. 

Real. 

P 

O 

a 

Irrecoverable. 

Nominal. 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ms. 

Ps. 

Rs. 


186n>61, 

... 

11,31,253 

9 8.5,392 

1,45,861 

73,264 

69,573 


3,024 

12*89 

1861-62, 


11,30,142 

10,97,137 

33,005 

2.5,962 

... 


7,043 

2*92 

3862-63, 

» « * 

11 27,996 

11,19,660 

8,336 

4,309 

2942 

^ , 

1,085 

*73 

1863 64, 


11,27,931 

11,21,377 

6,604 

2,222 

2,758 ! 


f,624 

*58 

1864-65, 

... 

1 1,27,520 

11,11,866 

36,654 

4,510 

... 


11J44 

1*38 

3865-66, 


11,25,007 

11,17,312 

7,695 

1,389 


■ 3,774 

2.532 

*68 

1866-67, 

• •• 

11,21,747 

11,16,554 

5,393 

2,318 


1,987 

1,088 

*48 

J 867-68, 


11,21,025 

11,20,543 

482 

149 

... 


3.33 

*04 

1868-69, 

... 

11,21,045 

11,14,828 

6,217 

4,431 



1,786 

*55 

1869-70, 


11,21,032 

11,20,136 

896 




896 


1870-71, 


31,4%007 

11,41,824 

1,183 




1,183 

'10 

<3871-72, 

»•« 

11,52,031 

11,51,731 

300 

tin 



3o0 


.1872-73, 

»«« 

12,76,427 

12,7 4,642 

785 

ttl 



785 


1873-74, 

t.» 

12,76,232 

12,75,693 

639 


... 


539 



There are few families of importance in the district, but chief amona^st 

Leading families. Baja tnose that exist is that of the Chanhdn Haja of Main- 
of Mainpuri. puri. Some account of his lineage has been given on 

a previous page, and here I shall sketch the history of the fiscal relations be- 
tween him and the British Government. During the rule of the Ondh Govern- 
ment, towards the close of the last century, the Raja had been deprived of many 
of the farms which he had previously held, and in those that remained his influenee 
had greatly decreased, Still, on the cession to the British he was able to 
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obtain some recogtiitlon, and a large tract of coantry lying witliin the bomid-^ 
aries of Bhongaon was settled with him as proprietor and was called taluka Man- 
chhana, and was attached to the Haziir Tahsil. Nearly all the estates coin- 



prised in this taluka were situated along the borders of the old parganah in the 
well-watered tract of loam lying along its southern boundary, so that, if a few 
villages in the neighbourhood of Kusmara an 1 Mainpiiri be excepted, the soil 
may be regarded as productive, the sources of irrigation numerous and unex- 
ceptionable, and the taluka favourably circumstanced with regard to agri- 
cultural population, lines of com nunication, markets and stream?, as any par- 
gauah in the district Such was Mr. E hnonstonc’s description in 1840, yet 
he found that, owing to inefficient management and reprehensible neglect, the 
full available assets which might be expected to result from extended cultiva- 
tion and a regular system had never once been realized. The head of the 
family w;is totally incompetent to manage the property and was surrounded by 
agents of the worst description who did not allow the interest of their principal 
to interfere with their private objects ; who, in his name, were guilty of flagrant 
acts of oppression, and who, in the desire to benefit themselves, or with soma 
purpose equally reprehensible, had in some instances utterly disregarded the 
acknowledged rights and disturbed the hereditary possession of subordinate 
village communities. In many instances tlie rights of subordinate proprietors 
were sold or mortgaged without the consent of the owners, and it was often 
found necessary that the Callecfcor should step in and grant leases under his 
hand and seal, to protect their rights and restore them to possession. Mr. 
EJmonstone brought the state of the taluka to the notice of the Board, and 
requested that instructions might issue for ascertdning whether any proprie- 
tary communities existed in the taluki, and for the formation of a sub-set- 
tlement with them for the estates they cultivated and 
possessed. The Board, in reply/ directed him to follow 
the established principle adopted in forming the settlement of talukas, that he 
should allow, on fairly estimated rent-rates, a deduction of from 38 to 40 per 
cent., of which he will allow 18 to the Raja and 20 to the village proprietors. 
He will also allow the community to choose its own representative, wffio will enter 
into the engagement for the total amount of revenue and talukadari allowance, 
noting the two sums separately at the foot of the darhhdsL As, for instance, where 
the rent amounts to Rs. 1,000, the total sum engaged for by the community will 
be Es. 780, which at the foot of the darhhdst will be stated as — revenue, Rs. 600; 
talukad4ri allowance, Rs, 180. The supplementary papers will be prepared for 
each village according to its constitution, just as if it were not included in a 
taluka. Separate engagements will be exchanged with the representatives of 
each community by the settlement officer. All villages in which no proprietor 
J No. HS, 28tU April, I840i 
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or proprietary comramiity exists will of course be settled with the Raja in 
zamind^ri at the usual deduction of 30 to 33 per cent, on the rental.” 

These instructions were fully carried out, and Mr. Ednioiistonc reported 

in 1841 that — ‘‘From a rental assumed at averaae 
Result of inquiry. . ” 

rent-rates fairly calculated, a deduction of 40 per cent. 

has been allowed; that in villages on which my calculations appeared to 
press too heavily I unhesitatingly rejected them ; and that of the deduc- 
tion made from the estimated rental, 18 per cent, has been assigned to the 
Eaja and 22 per cent, to the mukaddam biswadars. Records of shares and res- 
ponsibilities, according to the eonstitution of each village have been carefully 
prepared; the communities have been vested with unlimited control in the 
cultivation and details of management, and made liable for patwaris’ and 
ohaukid4rs’ wages and all incidental expenses ; and the taiukaclar has been 
debarred from interference of every description, his interest being limited 
to the receipt of the stipulated amount annually from the Government treasury. 
As specific instructions will be probably required on this point before the 
Collector can carry the proposed arrangement into effect, I had better state at ' 
once, in the first place, that the Raja has not been recorded as sudder m/ilguz4p 
of any other estates except those which have been settled with him as zamindar. 
It appeared to me that no good object could be possibly answered by making 
him the medium of collection, and that much inconvenience and injustice 
would result from his retaining in his hands the power of iryiiring and oppress- 
ing the subordinate communities, as has been his practice hitheiio. In this 
I, of course, chiefly consulted the wishes and interests of the people, whom I 
found singularly averse to the talukadar’s mediation — indeed to any connection 
with him, and who, I am inclined to be of opinion, w'ould^ had the point been 
insisted on, have declined entering into engagements altogether. The second 
point which I would wish to have immediately and finally adjusted is the 
manner in which the Raja shall receive the allowance that has been assigned 
to him, having witnessed in another district the endless and innumerable ob- 
jections to paying a percentage on the actual amount of collections. 1 beg 
leave to recommend that the Collector be authorized to pay to the talukadar, 
direct from Ms treasury, in four equal instalments, the allowance above 
alluded to, without reference to the proportion which may have been realized 
fiom the representatives of the village communities: these instalments might 
be so regulated as to ensure the collection of the current kists before they 
become due ; and 1 would recommend the adoption of the following 
1st instalmeiit of l^fch payable on 31st December, 

2nd ditto of ^th ditto on 31st March. 

Srcl ditto of ^th ditto on 30th June. 

4th ditto of ^th ditto on 30th Septembex*. 




I do not apprehend that any loss to Government would result from the 

adoption of the measure whicli I propose, for it requires a veiy uncomnion com-. 

binatioE of circumstances to form a position in wMcb tbe Government sbouM 

be unable to realize its dues.” 

Shortly after wards, the entire question of tlie position of taliikadars came up 
The position of talaka- for discussion. Mr. Thomason, in one of his despatches! 
dars discussed. tile subject, defines a taluka as a large estate con- 

sisting of many villages (mauzas), or, as they would be called in England, 
parishes. These villages had originally separate proprietors who paid their 
revenue direct to the Government treasury. The Government, in former times, 
made over by patent to a person called the taliikad^u- its right over these vil- 
lages, holding him responsible for the whole revenue, . and allowing him a 
certain percentage with other privileges to compensate him for the risk and 
labour of collection.” As long as tlie grantee paid the revenue, he might manage 
the estate as he pleased. No provision was made for protecting or recording 
the rights of the actual proprietors, and in the troubled time preceding the 
cession to the British, many of these talukadars were able to obliterate all trace 
of hostile ownership and appropriate the villages to themselves. During the 
earlier years of British rule they continued to effect the same designs through 
their influence and the courts of law, in which the real merits of the case were 
little understood. Their position was further strengtliened by the rule which 
then obtained that any one who succeeded in having himself recorded as pro- 
prietor at the two first settlements should continue to enjoy full proprietary 
rights. The natural result of this state of affairs was that so much injustice 
was done to the village communities all through these provinces, that it 'was 
found necessary to enact certain clauses in section 10 of Regulation VII. of 1822 
to meet these cases. The principles there laid down w^ere carried out in the 
re-settlement of taluka Manchhana. In 133 out of the 184 villages Mr. Ed- 
monstone found that sub-proprietary rights existed, and in the remaining 51 
villages he decided that either these rights had never existed, or, if they had 
ever existed, that they Lad been extinguished. In the biswadari villages, he 
settled with the village proprietary bodies and allowed 18 per cent, of the assets, 
or 22 J per cent, of the revenue, to the Raja. The Board and Government con- 
firmed a similar arrangement in the case of talukas Mursan in Aligarh a'od 
Shiurajpur in Cawmpore, but at the same time declared this to be, as it stood, a 
grant of favour to the talukadar, and not a claim of right, and that it should be 
open to revision on the demise of the person to whom it v^ms given. When 
the proceedings relating to Manchhana came up for sanction, a strong party 
was disposed to admit the talukadar to engagement in this instance, and evinced 
an evident desire to retrace its steps in all the other settlements of talokaa 
1 Ta G, G. in C., Slst January, 1844. 
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wliioli had been made. The taliikadars began to be considered injured indi\d- 
dnals who were to be encouraged and assisted in their efforts to recover possession 


of property from which, it was alleged, they had been wrongfully excluded. No 
specific orders, however, were issued, nor was any definite course of procedure laid 
down. Objections were urged to w^hat had been done and obstacles opposed to 
the further progress of the mea sure, but no consistent plan was substituted for that 
which it was desired to set aside. In this state the question was brought forward 
for consideration. The result of the discussion which ensued was a practical 
t adherence to the procedure already adopted. 

The biswadars, where they existed and were acknowledged, w’-ere to be admit- 
ted to engagements, and the malikdna of the talukadars 
Principles established. i ^ 

was to be collected with the (jrovernment demand and 

to be paid into the treasury. The talukadar was to receive Rs. 22|- out of 
every Rs. 100 collected by Government, and never less than one-tenth of the 
total demand of Government from the bis^vadari villages at the time of settle* 
ment, such being the highest amount fixed by law^ as the compensation to be 
given to a proprietor who is not admitted to engage. Other provisions were 
made for procedure in all cases of default by the bisw^adars from over-assess- 
ment, of sale or purchase of the rights of either party, and of decisions of the 
civil courts affecting their rights. On the demise of the talukadar, for the time 
being, the allowance ^Yas to be reduced to one-eleventh of the payments made 
by the biswadars. The principle underlying this latter clause of the arrange- 
ments seems to have been that ten per cent, on the revenue w^as con- 
sidered a fair equivalent to and a due provision for the right of the taluka- 
dar, and the remaining 12| per cent, was designed to cover the risk and cost 
of collection, but ^vas liberally relinquished by Government to the talukadar 
diirion' his life-time, after it had taken” on itself the risk and cost of colieotioii 
by making an engagement direct wdth the biswadars. Mr. Thomason writes:^ 
An allow^ance of 22^ per cent, on the re^^nue was certainly liberal and more 
than the law ever contemplated w^hen the sole and entire proprietor of an es- 
tate w^as either continued in its management (clause 2, gectioii 7, Regulation 
YII. of 1822), or excluded from it (clause 2, section 5). But the duration of this 
liberality was expressly limited to the life of the grantee. It rested with the- 
Lieutenant-Governor to determine what should be the amount on the death of 
the grantee, and on what terms it should be held— in fact, to place a fair con- 
struction on an ill-defined and complicated arrangement. He has. done so 
with full advertence to all its features. He has vie’wed the question as one of 
pistice and equity, not of liberality.” Elsewhere he writes : — The talukadtlirs 
never have advanced, nor can they advance, a legal claim to more than ten per 
' cent, on the Government demand. The assumption of the 22|- per cen t, as an 


^ Despatches, I., 15, 22 j II., 22, 199. 
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allowaBce to the taliikadar for life-time, in the first instance, was a mere 
accident, or, if I may use the term, a hlnnder : for it was originally fixed at 
that amount in order to support him in a position of much cost and risk, as the 
responsible collector from the biswadars, and not to maintain him in a mere 
siiieeiire, as the pensioner of Government.” The course pursued in the settle- 
ment of taluka Miirsan was followed in all other talukas, and the allowance of 
22|- per cent, on the revenue was given only for the life of the talukadar. I 
determined that of the 22^ per cent., 10 per cent, should he considered a heritable 
and transferable property, and the remaining 12| per cent, should revert to 
the Government on the demise of the talukadar. This course appears to me to be 
warranted by the most liberal interpretation of the law, to be opposed to no 
pledge or contract with the talukadars, and to be consistent with a due regard 
to the rights of the people on the one hand, and to the interests of the Govern- 
ment on the other hand.” ^ ^ At the next settlement, the biswadars must 
undoubtedly be admitted, as now, to engagements with the Government, and 
the talukadars will receive their allowance, whatever it may he, whether 22^ per 
cent, on the Government revenue if the persons originally excluded from 
settlement are alive, or ten per cent, if their heirs are in possession.” During 
the present settlement the Raja of Mainpuri claimed to have Mr, Edmonstone’s 
arrangements entirely set aside and to have engagements taken from himself 
as plenary proprietor, to the total exclusion of the biswaddrs, whose proprietary 
rights he persisted in ignoring. No change was, however, made, but in regard 
to the malikdna or money allowance, it was decided that under the strict 
application of the rule, the Raja’s allowance slionld have been reduced to one- 
eleventh of the biswadars’ payments. But as his talukadar! allowances consti- 
tute so large a portion of his income, and as the rule would have suddenly and 
greatly reduced that income, and consequently affected his state and appearance 
to such a degree as would have been regarded as a hardship, the Lieutenant- 
Governor resolved to leave his malikdna for his life-time at its present amount, 
irrespective of the altered assessment. On the Raja’s death the amount will be 
reduced to one-eleventh of the biswadari payments, or one-tenth of the land 
revenue assessed on the villages.” Granted that the hardship did exist, it is 
hardly equitable to relieve the Raja at the expense of the village communities 
and to refuse the real owners of the land the relief which was promised by Mr, 
Thomason— a promise which they had every right to expect would be fulfilled* 
Amongst the persons of local importance at the cession, due place must be 

f'™" “> f » of 

Labhaua, Muhammadpur Labfaaua. Through the favour of Kaja 

Baraiual, who held oflice at Shikohabad under Almas 
AH Khan, the Oudh governor of Etawa, Bhagwant Singh was admitted to 
engage as farmer for a large tract of country in the present parganahs 
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of Shikoliabad, Musfcafabad, Sakit, and Ghiror, comprising 170 villages. Al- 
thongh the papers given in by the parganah officers at the cession showed that in 
1208 fasli taluka Daktauli, comprising 45 villages, was then held in farm by 
one Mirza Muhammad Beg ; that taluka Bhauli, comprising 14 villages, was 
then held infarm by one Yusaf Ali, and that of the 111 villages oftaluka Mu- 
hammadpur Labhaiia only 42 were entered as held by Bhagwant Singh, he was 
admitted to engage for the whole 170 villages as proprietor at the first three 
settlements. At the cession, the real proprietors had vainly urged their claims, 
and again at the second settlement lists of those entitled to the proprietary 
right had been filed in the Revenue Courts, but it was not until 1813 that their 
case was inquired into. Mr. Moore then wrote to the Board that the talukadar 
had fallen into arrears amounting to Rs. 29,896, and had declared his inability to 
make the sum good, in consequence of the opposition which had manifested 
itself to his authority throughout the whole of the taluka, the numerous claim .- 
ants to the villages comprised therein having xmanimously and peremptorily 
refused either to recognize the title of Bhagwant Singh as proprietor, or to pay 
their rents to him as such, saying that no authority should compel them to pay 
their rents through Bhagwant Singh, although they professed themselves 
ready to pay an enhanced revenue to Government, provided they were admitted 
to engage as proprietors.” The minute of Mr. Deane, of the Board, which 
formed the basis of the reply to Mr. Moore, is quoted here as showing the mode in 
which such questions were disposed of, and as throwing some light on the characr 
ter of the earlier settlements. He wrote as follows “ The only difficulty which 
occurs to me as to the order which this letter ought to receive arises from the 
actual recognition of Bhagwant Singh as exclusive, proprietor at the three pre- 
ceding settlements. The Board having held it as a rule, that when the proprie- 
tary right is once recognized in any individual by the revenue officers, it is not 
competent to the Revenue Department subsequently to eject the party so recog- 
nized in favour of another, and excluded claimants, in pursuance of this rule, 
have been invariably referi-ed to the courts of civil law. But, however equit- 
able and expedient this rule may have heretofore been, in order to give stability 
to property and certainty to the revenue engagements, as well as to establish 
a fixed and uniform principle of decision, it appears to me now necessary to 
recede from it, lest we be found in opposition to clause 3, section 53, Regula- 
tion XXVII. of 1803, enacted to correct the injury done to private rights at the 
former settlements on the expiration of the last of them in the year 1%1Q fadi. 
The adjudication of the claims now brought forward under that section must, I 
conceive, rest with the revenue officers, whose duty it will be to make the pend- 
ing settlement with any claimant who can now show a better title than the 
party who has been recognized and admitted at former settlements, though 
such party may have been under engagements for the whole decennial period. 
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If tlie case be iiol; as I siipposej if we have debarred ourselves or are restricteei 
bj the law from correcting the evils of naismaiiagement or mistake necessarily 
resulting from the circumstances under which the first settlements were madey 
we shall be found to perpetuate many' fatal errors and abuses originating with 
our' own- department, to. the manifest and lasting injury of a large class of the 
community. The exclud.ed parties are for the most part indigent because 
eluded, and ignorant because they are poor. To refer the poor and the ignorant 
in any country to contend in a series of suits in courts of justice against the 
knowing and the wealthy is in point of fact not far from a denial of right. 
They who have not the means of contest must of course be defeated. The claims 
brought forward by the Collector of Etawa are supported by clause 7, section 
53, Eegulation XXVII. of 1803, and as that clause requires the proof of the 
fact of midistarbed possession, the right of the claimants might not be established 
on the assumed ground, though perhaps perfectly good under the third clause of 
the same section, according to my construction of it. From the foregoing .con- 
siderations, I am of opinion that the Collector should be directed to investigate 
the claims opposed to the exclusive title of Bhagwant Singh, and to conclude the 
settlement with the parties who can show the best evidence of ownership.’’ 

Some progress was made in the inquiries set on foot to carry out the orders 
of the Board, but, owing to the opposition shown by 
Bhagwant Singh, there was great difficulty and delay. 
He not only refused to pay up any portion of the balance due from his 
taluka, although he had ample means, hut declined to appear before the Col- 
lector, or assist at the inquiry in any way. Out of a demand of Us. 1,09,312 
for 1222 fadif only Bs. 60,094 had been collected in April, 1815, and Es. 
28,839 remained due on account of the revenue and the takkdvi advance of 
the previous two years.^ The three talukas were then put up for sale and as 
no bidders appeared,^ were bought in for Government for Rs, 10,950. The 
sale was confirmed, and the Collector ’was directed to settle each individiial 
village ^Svith the miikaddams or persons denominating themselves zamindirs 
in all practicable cases, and, in the event of their refusal, with eligible persons 
as farmers.” A careful record of the evidence tendered to establish the claim 
to be settled with as proprietors was directed to be made, to enable the Board 
to judge of the expediency of authorizing the interchange of engagements with 
those claiming the right, whilst in the villages undoubtedly belonging to Bhag- 
want Singh, an offer was to be made to the old zamindars or resident mukad- 
dams of the proprietary right on payment of an equitable consideration.^ Mr. 
H. Go Christian succeeded Mr. Valpy towards the end of 1815, and in that 
and the following year completed the resettlement of the taluka at an increase 

i Board’s Bee., 7tli April, 1816, No. 19 s Board, 25th April, 1815, ® Board, 

28th April, 1816, No. 23. 
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of Rs. Ilj484 on the revenue for which Bhagwant Singh had engaged at the 
fourth settlement^ and of this sum Es. 3,000 per annum were subsequently 
allotted for the support of Bhagwant Singh’s family. The inukaddams, how- 
ever, were not admitted to enjoyment as proprietors by Mr. Christian, but simply 
as farmers, and held on. this tenure until Mr. Edmonstone’s revision in 1838-39. 
The villages comprising the talukas were therefore first settled with a farmer 
under the name of proprietor, and again with the proprietors under the name of 
farmers. Of the 115 estates belonging to the talukas in 1840, four villages were 
given in Ml proprietary right to those in possession. In 107 villages the pro- 
prietary title was recovered by liquidating a portion of the balances for which the 
talukas had been sold, calculated proportionately to the amount of the revised 
revenue of each village, and in only four villages was it found necessary to 
have recourse to* farm. Mr. Edmonstone wrote I have given the most 
liberal interpretation to the orders I received, and have endeavoured to restore the 
property claimed to, those whose hereditary occupancy of the soil and proprietary 
right entitled them tore-entry, and have not allowed to a farmer and a stranger, 
merely in virtue of his present possession as amalguzar, the privilege of aequir- 
ing rights on such favourable terms as the hard usage and oppressive disposses- 
sion to which the rightful owners of these estates were subjected, have elicited.” 
These men nearly all availed themselves of the opportunity offered to them by 
this judicious order of regaining their possessions and paid up their shares of the 
arrears. In many cases the lumberdars or principal men alone were able to meet 
such demands, and then they were put in sole possession. The subordinate 
co-sharers, however, who could not contribute their quotas had their rights care- 
fully recorded, and liberal provisions were made on their behalf. Even now 
numbers of them or their representatives have claimed re-en try under these provi- 
sions, and on payment of their shares of the original balance have been readmitted 
into the proprietary body. The injustice therefore which was done to the peasant 
proprietors under the Lucknow Government, and which continued for a short 
time under our rule, has been thoroughly and permanently removed. 

The family of the Raja ofKur^oIi, of the Dhir Sah sakha^ h^ already been 
noticed. Ghaudhri Laohhman Singh of Kuraoli was 
rewarded for his services during the mutiny •with the 
title of Raja, The RajaofEka, a Chauh^n of the Partabner family, is now so 
involved that there is little chance of his preserving his property from sale. 
The Kfi.iilingoi family of Shikohabad, the K4yath Chaudhris of Bhongaon, the 
Shaikhs of Asda, the Kirars of Labhaua, the Chaudhris of Ponchha and Bharaul, 
the Bais of Bewar and Deoli, and the Chaudhrain of Saman, are the only other 
families worthy of even a passing notice. As a whole, the mdigenous gentry 
(rcHs) of Mainpuri are not remarkable either for their wealth, intelligence or 
ancient splendour, and omitting the Ohauhins, few have claims, either through 
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Tenures. 


their ancestors or by reason of their present influence, to being mentioned in a 
work like the present. 

The usual forms of tenure occur in this district, zamindari^ perfect 
pattiddriy imperfect pattiddriy and hhdyacMra. The 
first three have the bigha as the integer of property, 
and in other respects do not differ from the tenures of the same name described 
elsewhere. The villages, where each man^s possessions are the 

ineasure of his rights, are scattered all over the district, especially towards the 
Jumna ravines. “ They seem to be naturally adapted to regions like these,’ ^ 
write the settlement Officers, although traces of the model internal govern- 
ment which we hear so much of in connection with them are now very faint. 
The fact is that for the most part the old proprietors have disappeared and their 
places have been taken by outsiders. The tenure has remained, but the com- 
munity has changed. But, strange enough, their rights had not been, generally 
speaking, sold, but only mortgaged. Unlike the rest of the district, here the 
practice of selling and buying land was uncommon. But there was scarcely a 
single field which had not been mortgaged ; and most of the shares were in the 
possession of mortgagees three, four, and even five, times removed from the 
original mortgagee. Such cases as the following were found A. had at the 
accession of British Government been possessed of a share amounting to 40 
bighas of land. He had mortgaged the whole to B. B. had been a litigious 
man, and having become involved in consequence of some heavy costs decreed 
against him, mortgaged one-third of the holding to 0., the plots comprising 
this third being identified by names. The remaining two-thirds had been 
assigned io a relation D., who had paid up arrears of revenue for which B. had 
been liable. C., shortly after last settlement, had mortgaged one-half of his 
third to E., who had for the time of the settlement assigned it to the lumberdar in 
lieu of a tenant holding at privileged rates. D. had mortgaged his two-thirds in 
two halves, one to a Marwari Brahman and the other to the village Baniya.” 

A peculiar tenure obtains in the villages of Faizpur and Nasirpur in par- 
ganah Ghiror, and is known as the tor or tauzi tenure. 
The integer of the ordinary tenure is the bigha, and 
the units are the twenty biswas which go to make one bigha. In the toia 
tenure, the unit is based upon the artificial classification of soils into gmlidn^,. 
manjha^ and harlia^ and in the village of Faizpur one bigha tauzi is made up of 
6 bighas gauMn^ 8 bighas manjha^ and 10 bighas harha. There 819 of these 
tauzi bighas in the village form 819 equal shares, and the profits and liabilities • 
are distributed accordingly. In Nasirpur, the proportions of the three classes of 
land which go to form a bigha tauzi are 25 bighas 30 bighas manjlia^ 

and 35 bighas JarAa, and there are 154’75 such bighas or shares in the village. 
The tendency throughout is to separate the common land and to define each 
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one’s sliare in the estate. During the currency of the assessment operations 732 
cases of partition were decided by the settlement Officers. The follovying state- 
ment shows the tenures in each parganah in the district : — 


Parganali. ■ 

rrl . 

9 

c3 

is3 a 

Pattidari. 

i 

o 

s • 
)=1 

Total. 

Parganah. 

<xs 

vS 

g 

CS 

ISJ 

’■U 

-g 

1 

p 

Total. 

Mainptiri, 

41 

43 

1 

85 

Barnahal, 

43 

62 

2 

107 

GMror, 

33 

45 

3 

81 

Kishni-Nabiganj, 

37 

50 

«.« 

87 

Kursoli, 

43 

40 

■ 8 

91 

Bbongaon, ... 

116 

119 

2 

237 

Shikohabad, 

75 

219 

2 

296 

Be war, 

20 

41 

4 

65 

Miistafabad, ... 

no 

136 

28 

274 

Alipur Patti, 

12 

14 

• a. 

26 

Karlia!, 

39 

43 

4 

“ 

Total, ... 

569 

812 

64 

1,435 


The following statement shows the proprietary body as divided into resident, 
Eesident and non-resi- non-resident, and a mixture of both showing which of 
dent proprietors. actual fiscal management of the 

village, from which it will be seen that the non-residents greatly outnumber the 
residents : — 


Parganahs. 

NUMBER OF TILLAGES 
HELD BY 

Parganahs. 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES 

HELD BT 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

Non-resident Pro- 
prietors, 

Mixed, 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

Non-resident pro- 
1 prietors. 

Mixed, 

Resident pro- 
prietors. j 

Non-resident . 
proprietors. 

Resident pro- 
prietors. 

Non-resident 

proprietors. 

Kurdoli, ... 

17 

60 

6,170 

7,830 

Karhal, ... 

20 

46 

12,163 

7,837 

Mainpnri, 

18 

44 

17,198 

5,802 

Barnahal, ... 

32 

45 

17,537 

32,463 

Ghiror, ... 

16 

42 

14,555 

8,445 

Kisbni, ... 

26 

42 

10,496 

8,504 

Bewar, ... 

16 

30 

11,711 

7,289 

Mustafabad. 

39 

136 

53,376 

43,624 

Alipur Patti, ... 

1 

17 

5,035 

2,966 

Shikohabad, 

63 

152 

54,371 

36,629 

Bhongaon, ... 

S3 

139 

43,841 

23,159 

Total, ... 

271 

753 

244,453 

164,547 


' Transfers. 


The settlement Officers write: — In our statistics of transfers we have 
excluded from consideration all but cultivated lands, 
because the ratio, both in area and quality, between the 
uncultivated and cultivated lands varies widely in different villages, and even 
in parts of villages, so that unless every deed, of sale or mortgage specified the 
terms of bargain separately for the arable and barren portions, no conclusions 
based on total areas would be at all reliable ; on the contrary, they would 
certainly be wrong and misleading. Farther, the value of the waste is generally 
insignificant ; hence deductions from calculations upon the cultivated area will 
be sufficiently accurate for all necessary purposes. The cultivated area which-^ 
has actually been the • subject of bargain (including lands which have 
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reverted to tbe origiual proprietors and lands whicli have been sold or 
mortgaged more than once) during the thirty-one years of the expired settle- 
ment is 3675688 acres. The area which stands at this moment alienated from 
its original,. owners is 228,578 acres, or 37*68 per cent, of the whole district. 
The area w^hich, during the expired settlement, has reverted to its former pro- 
prietors is 78,397 acres, while 60,713 acres represent the lands wdiioh have 
been the subject of sale or mortgage repeated more than once : 228,578 + 
785397 + 60,713 = 367,688 acres. In 471 outof the whole 1,433 villages of the 
district the possession of the old proprietors remains intact, while 284 have 
entirely passed out of the hands of the original owners. In the 678 remaiMog 
villages partial transfers of more or less importance have occurred.” 

For the purposes of comparison the returns are divided into three 
periods ^ : — 

First , — ^The eleven years from 1840 to 1850. 

Second , — The seven years from 1851 to 1857. 

TAjVd— The thirteen years from 1858 to 1869-70. 

V = a village ; B«biswa ; b=biswdnsi ; K == kachw^nsi ; Nsananwaiisi, and 
A = anwansi : — 


Total transfers. 


Reverted to original proprietors. 


Transfers remaining intact. 


Description of 
transfers. 
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1340 to 1850. 

V. 

B. 


k.L 

1 

A. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

V. 

B. 

b. 

K. 

N. 

A. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

V. 

B. 

b. 

K. 

N. 

A 

Acres. 

Rg. 

Private sale, 
Public .sale, ... 
Mortgage, ... 

155 

74 

13 

10 

15 

17 

4 

2 

17 1 S 

s; 

16 8 

4| 

lOJ 

19| 

30,548 

76,774 

43,159 

58,928 

1,38,457 

77,967 

2 

34 

46 

10 

5 

8 

13 

3 

7 

13 

9 

12 

13 

1 

10 

16 

1,421 

17,158 

26,096 

2,222 

27,412 

46,776 

72 

121 

28 

17 

5 

6 

4 

is 

3 

18 

16 

15 

11 

14| 

14|; 

i9i 

' 29,127 
59,616 
17,063 

56,706 

1,11,045 

31,191 

Total, 

305 

19 

5 

2 

Li 

14| 

1,50,481 2,75,352 

83 

ao 

4 

. 3 

7 

6-i: 44,675 

76,410 

222 

9 

... 

18 

15 

8 

105,800 

1,98,942 

3831 to 1857. 

























private sale, 
Public sale, ... 
Mortgage, ... 

63 
24 
55 1 

8 

16 

13 

1 

3 . 

17 

17 

13 

6 

.1 

6 

1 9| 

, 11 

27,318 

10,872 

26,064 

58,984 

20,863 

51,636 

1 

1 

25| 

6 

1 6 
16 

3 

16 

16 

6 

13 

5 

6 

19 

16 

14:^ 

768 

2,l97 

13,212 

88-1 

2,912 

23,325 

62' 

23 

29 

2 

9 

16 

is 

16 

11 

3 

12 

1 

19 

6 

191 

7 

26,550 

8,675 

12,832^ 

! 58,100 

1 17,951 
28,311 

Total, 

143 

18 

6| 

J_ 

12 

17 

64,254 

1,31,483 

28 

9 

16 


11 

4| 

16,177 

27,121 

115 

8 

■ 

10 

7 

1 


48,077 

1,04,362 

1858 to 1870. 
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Private sale, 
Public sale, ... 
Mortgage, ... • 

146 

57' 

142 

IS 

38 

3 

13' 

17, 

11 

1 

16 

12 

11 

19 

If 

15| 

60,0801,08,171 
26,24j| 52,623 
66,627 1,20,576 

*1 

36 

1 

3 

6 

3 

19 

16 

12 

3 

1 

5 
4 

6 

IB 

9^ 

20 

820 

16,705 

27 

1,815 

28,642 

lie' 14 

56! I4 
105' 16 

9 

17 

15 

8 

18 

15 

7 

6 

15 

It 

i! 

60,060 
25,426 
■ 49,922 

1,08,144 

50,808 

91,934 

Total, i 

346 

IS 

1 19 

3 

191 

162,953 2,81,370 

37 

11 

18 

16 

16 

7i[ 17,545 

30,484 

309! 6 

3 

2 

'1 ^ 

Di 

■ 135,408 

■ 2,50,836 

Total. 
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Private sale, i 
Public sale, . . i 
Mortgage, ... i 

285 

238 

272 

17 

A 

14 

11 

15 

7 

6 

7 
3 

8 

8| 

51 

16J 

117,946'2,26,083 
113,892 ;2, 11, 043 
135,860 12, 50, 179 

4 

36 

108 

4 

15 

11 

19 

19 

12 

6 

2! 

1 

7 

10* . 2,209 
4 20,176 
4; 56,013 

3,133 

32,139 

98,743 

281 

201 

164 

13 

9 

14 

12 

8 


s 4 
18 
L I 

! 18.^ 
' H 

123 

L 115,737 
; 93,711 
; 79,837 

' 2,22,96;} 
1,79,804 
'1 1,6 1,436 

Total, "i 

'36 

15| 

13 

8 

19 


367,688 6,88,205 

1 

149 

11 

10 

... 

14 

18| 78,397 

1,34,015 

647 


■ 14 

■ / — 

: J 

}i 4 

j 


? 289,291 

l's, 54,190 


^ The details will he foxind under eatch parganah notice. 



Tbe following gives thetoas transferred in eacli parganali by 

FargaDahwdr statement, Process, distingmshing tlie areas sold or mortgag- 

ed twice or oftener and giving tlie real area transfer- 
.ted and its percentage to the, total area of the parganah. 


‘Total cultivated area trajiaferred during 
31 years from 1840 to IQW by 


Resold or afterwards mortgaged^ 


Parganali. 


.Ghiror 

Kuraoli 

Mainpuri 

Karhal 

Branahal 

Alipnr Patti 

Bhongaon 

Bewar 

Kisbn i- N abigan j 

Mustafabad 

SMkohabad 


Private sale. 

Public sale. 

Mortgage. 

Total. 

Private sale. 

Public sale. 

Mortgage. 

o 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


11,57! 

2,764 

23,895 

1,461 

2,028 

1,336 

4,825 

5, *981 

1,953 

i,460 

9,304 

J,S01 

894 

643 

2,833 

6,908 

3,255 

3,443 

13,606 

984 

739 

1,112 

2,835 

1,631 

3,o;:’8 

4,222 

8,891 

231 

462 

1,122 

2,815 

6,752 

3,957 

4,853 

i5,562 

1,187 

690 

1,885 

3,762 

2,275 

97 

913 

3,285 

28 

... 

62 

90 

20,873 

12,191 

9,746 

42,810 

848 

162 


1,000 

2,912 

3,347 

3,048 

9,307 

L461 

260 

338 

2,059 

4,274 

1,564 

3,356 

9,194 

234 

160 

683 

977 

27,G5I 

33,037 

28,172 

87,860 

6.423 

8,876 

18,454 

32,753 

26,920 

20,707 

17,860 

65,487 

1,110 

2, S3 9 

3,810 

7,759 

115,737 

93,717 

79,837 

289,29 i 

14,268 

17,100 

29,345 

60,713 


Total cultivated area actually 
transferred. 


Percentage o f actual area transferred 
[ to the total cultivated area of the 
parganali. 


Parganab. 


M ainpnri, 
Karhal,...' 
Baroabal, 
Alipur Patti 
Bhongaon, 


Kishni-Nabiganj 

Mustafabad, 

SMkohabad. 


60,492 228,678 
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Out of the 367, 68S acres transferred, the actual terms of the transactions 

Price of land. acres have been ascertained and are shown 

in the following table : — 


Deiscription of transfer. 


1840 ^0 1850 . 
Private sale, 

Public sale, 

Mortgage, 

Total, 

185Uol85r. 

Private sale, 

Public sale, 

Mortgage, 

Total, 

1858 ^0 1869.70. 
Private sale, 

Public sale, * 

Mortgage, ^ 

Total, 

Total, 

Private sale, 

Public sale, ' 

Mortgage, 

Total, . 


village : — • 


PargaBah. 


Gbiror, 

Kurauli, 
Maiopuri, 
Kariial, ... 
Barnabal, 

AH pur Patti, 

Bhougaon, 

Bewar, ... 

Kishni-Nabiganj, 

Mustafabad, 

Sbikobabad, 

Total, 


1 

Cultivated 

area 

in acres. 

Price. 

Average 

price 

■ per acre. 

Revenue. 

Amount o'f 
purchase 
money per 
rupee 

of revenue. 

30,534 

68,029 

39,845 

Es. 

1,97,300 

2,29,699 

2/25,788 

Ks, a. p, 

6 7 4 

3 6 0 

5 10 8 

Rs. 

58,903 

1,27,522 

7 2,323 

S‘35 

tso 

3-12 

138,408 

6,52,787 

4 11 5 j 

2,58,750 

2-52 

27,200 

10,872 

24,212 

1,93,405 

69,483 

1,57,423 

7 1 9 

5 7 7 

6 8 0 

58.799 

20,863 

49,856 

3*59 
2-85' 
316 ' 

62,284 

4,10,311 

6 9 4 

1,29,618 

' '3-17 

59,704 

26,183 

66,345 

7,93,486 

2,24,667 

6 65,343 

13 4 8 

8 9 3 

10 0 5 

1,07,443 

52,557 

1,20,076 

7*39 

4 27 

5-54 

152,232 

16,83,396 

n 0 11 

2,80,076 

6-0 i 

117,438 

105,084 

130,402 

11.84,191 

5,13,749 

10,48,554' 

10 1 4 

4 14 i 

8 0 7 

2,25,147 

2,00,942 

2,42,255 

2*55 

4-33 

352,924 

64,47,429 

7 12 6 

6,f)S,344 

4*Ii 


1 

Total number of vil- 
lages. 

Villages in which no 
transfers occun ed. 

— 

81 

87 

91 

60 

85 

35 

86 

43 

107 

45 

1 26 

11 

237 

62 

65 

24 

1 87 

So 

f 272 

64 


90 

^ 2,433 1 

471 1 " 


Ni r of villages of 
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12 

JO 

6 

n 

14 ' 

7 

13 

28 

7 

15 

II 

15 

17 

6 

2 

*w» 

10. 

SO 

so 

45 

5 

23 

17' 

12 

15 

20 

40 

40 

19 

52 

-JLi. 

40 

176 

183 1 

210 


54 

41, 

50 
4S' 
62:' 
m.. 

m 

51 
57 

208 

208 





TEAK'SFERSc 



First period. 


Second period. 


Taking up each period, the first is well called “one of depression and 
change.” It began with the sad eflPects of the famine 
of 1837-E8 still everywhere visible, then came Mr. 
Edmonstone’s assessment, and a few years afterwards the revisions made by 
Messrs. Unwin, Cocks, Dick, and Robinson, and it closed with the revised pro- 
gressive assessments, reaching their standard limits in 1850-51. The price of 
land at private sales was only one-half of what it fetched in the third period, 
and the price of land at public sales was abnormally low, due principally to the 
fact that most of the sales were on account of arrears of revenue where the 
estates were either over-assessed or the landlords were eontmnacions and were 
too powerful for outsiders to come in and bid up to the full value. In the 
second and third periods, lands were seldom brought to forced sale unless they 
were so encumbered from previous liabilities undischarged as to greatly detract 
from their value. Hence the settlement Officers think that the true value of 
land must be measured in this district by the prices brought at private sales and 
agreed upon in mortgage transactions. The second period was one of rest and 
good harvests, bat closed with the great rebellion, and 
the price of land hardly changed. During the eighteen 
years before the mutiny the average price realised at private sales for 57,734 
acres was Rs. 6-12-4 per acre, while the average price realised for 59,704 acres 
sold by private arrangement subsequent to the mutiny was Rs. 13'4-8 per acre, 
or almost double. Similarly in mortgage transactions the price has risen from 
Rs. 5-15-8 per acre before the mutiny to Rs. 10-0-5 after the mutiny. Even 
public sales have felt the cliange, and the average price has risen from Rs. 3-10-7 
per acre before 1858 to Es. 8-9-3 per acre between 1858 and 1870. This, too 
holds good if we look at the number of years’ purchase of the land revenue brou o-ht 
by private sales, which rose from 3-35 years betsveen 1840 and 1857 to 7-39 
years between 1858 and 1870; sunilarly mortgages rose from 3'12 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue before the mutiny to 5-54 years’ purchase after the mutiny. 
The mutiny followed by the famine of 1860-61 is the starting-point for the rise 
in prices and the rise in the value of land. 

During the third period, communications were opened in every direction 
Third period. irrigation was extended, and the competition for land 
increased so as to more nearly approach its true value. 
Out of a cultivated area amonating to 214,735 acres transferred before the 
mutiny, 87,643 acres changed hands by forced sale, and in the first period 
almost all the forced sales were on account of arrears of revenue. This laro-e 
recourse to compulsory processes, however, brought with it its own remedy. In 
many cases the Government was obliged to buy in the estates for the want of bid- 
ders, and either I’estore them to their old owners or give them to strangers on 
their paying up a proportionate amount of the arrears. In this manner 17,158 
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acres of tlie property brought to the hammer between 1840 and 1850 found their 
way back to the former proprietors, and of the lands mortgaged, 26,096 acres 
have since been redeemed* Of the property transferred by forced sale between 
1851 and 1857, as much as 2,197 acres have come again into the possession of 
the old zamindars and more than one-half the mortgages have been redeemed. 
Sales under decrees of courts have taken the place of sales for arrears of revenue 





in the third period, but these, too, are mostly due to the same cause, the loss 
caused by the famine of 1837-38 and the pressure of unequal assessments before 
1840, which led to loans at usurious interest. These could never be cleared off, 
and as soon as land became valuable, the creditors pressed their claims and 
brought the estates to sale, that they might buy them in themselves and obtain 
a valuable investment for their money. The private sales during the thirteen 
years of the third period exceed in area and almost in revenue the transfers in 
this form for the entire eighteen years before the mutiny, and mortgages after 
the mutiny fell little below those effected previous to 1857. The settlement 
Officers write: — Prior to the mutiny the speculating classes only looked to 
the land as a kind of security, a means for recovering the money lent with 
interest. They had seldom any desire to appropriate the land itself. Since the 
mutiny this has entirely changed. The moneyed classes during the last thirteen 
years, owing to the great security of landed property and the high profits derived 
from it, have evinced a strong desire for its acquisition, and in most of their trans- 
actions with zamitid4rs have rather looked to ultimately becoming proprietors 
themselves than to the mere satisfaction of their claims. A new era has thus com 
menced. The banking classes, instead of, as formerly, lending out their capital 
grudgingly to the zamindfe, now compete with each other in accommodating 
them, and thereby encourage by all the means in their power the naturally 
e.xtravagant habits of the old landed gentry. Before the mutiny, money-lenders, 
so long as they received good interest on their money punctually paid, showed no 
desire to drive encumbered landlords to extremity. Now however, urged by the 
newly acquired instinct to become landlords themselves, they have taken advan- 
tage of the bonds executed during the two earlier periods by proprietors, and 
have insisted on foreclosures, thereby bringing about auction-sales as we have 
just observed, or compelling the mortgagors either to sell the whole or part of 
their property, or to renew the mortgage.” 

Turning from the land transferred, we come to the caste of the owners at 
the past and present settlements. Taking each village 
as the unit and the total number of villages in each 
parganah as 100, the details give the proportion of 
the whole parganah held by each caste ^iii 1840 and in 1870, and the 
difference between these amounts will show the loss or s'aio. Similarlv 
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according to caste. 
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show the portions of this total held by each caste or class at L = last set- 
tlement and at P= present settlement. 


Parganab. 

Ghiror, ... J 
Maicpuri, . 
Kuraoli, .. 
Karlial, „ 
Barnahal, 


It: 

{t; 

It: 

it: 

L. 

P. 


! 

AliparPatti, 
Bhongaon, | p’ 

{i- 

L. 
P. 

L. 


Bewar, 


Kishni, 
Mustafabadj | 


Shikohabadj 

Entire dis 
trict. 


I 

Rajputs. 

i 

Braliraans. 

1 

Ahirs. 

52* 

eg 

Musalmans. j 

: 

Lodhas. 

Baniyas. 

Marwaris. 

Mahajans. 

Khatris. 

Eurasians. 

CO 

■+» 

VOS 

ta 

2 

VC3 

Others. j 

65-12 

30*99 

! 4-93 

4*96 

1-23 

... 

1 23 







1*54 

48-90 

09-74 

3-45 

2-61 

1*23 

... 

1*83 

... 

0*63 





1*71 

62-39 

14*67 

7-18 

10*29 

1-53 

0-29 

l*i9 




1*19 


0*98 

0:29 

60-92 

21*07 

6 66 

9*16 

1*14 

0-32 

0-50 






0 94 

0-29 

68-48 

0 04 

5-49 

33-79 

1-10 

... 

... 


1*10 






66 33 

0 66 

6-96 

32*21 

1*30 

... 

0-88 

0-28 






2-89 

37 79 

39*53 

2 32 

6-40 

... 

... 

12-80 


1*16 






23-39 

51-15 

2-76 

6 28 

1 17 

... 

14 97 


0-28 






47-57 

27 89 

13-04 

4-67 

2*82 

1-77 

0 93 


1-31 






41 16 

32-21 

12-44 

3*78 

2-05 

005 

3*06 

1-30 

3-90 





0 05 

N 44-23 

23-07 


21-16 

*«« 


... 

... 

... 


11-64 




38-63 

28-75 

... 

24-74 

0-‘.9 

... 


••t 



7*69 




38*62 

16-7-a 

8*d4 

25-78 

0 42 

4 01 

0-42 

*•< 



2*54 

0-21 

0*42 

2 52 

38*49 

25*72 

5 85 

20-59 

0*63 

2 ’ 6 1 

1*66 

... 

1*35 


0 95 

0-08 

0*47 

1*60 

93 75 

1-56 


4-69 

... 

... 

... 








84*70 

8-18 

0-18 

6-69 

0-46 

... 

*•* 

... 





*** 

0*79 

71*27 

46*48 

4-39 

2-30 

... 

1*27 


... 

0*76 




1-99 

1*64 

69-24 

19*56 

3*58 

3*48 

0-67 

0 96 

0-26 

0-1 i 

0-44 


0*43 


1*24 

0*03 

53 46 

8 8! 

24*75 

1-47 

3 03 

5-82 

0*74 

0 92 



0-04 

0-52i 


0*44 

48-43 

7-39 

I8*53t 

2 93 

1*54 

3*39 

3-95 

10*77 

0 76 

0-77 

0-52 

0*23 


0-79 

27-81 

4-97 

32-62 

16-00 

12*84 

1-86 

1-20 

0*c8 

• •• 

i-S6 


136 



“ 25 -SO 

7*50 

28-27^ 

15*89 

8-07 

0*81 

6*40 

2*85 

l*i3 

1 94 


1*01' 


1*33 

47*86 

14 03 

16‘25 

12 50 

3-80 

2*38 

1*44 

0 19 

0-2 li 

0*28 

0*70 

0*41 

0-25 

0 70 

44*02 

18 12 

12 65 j 11-70 

2-57 

1 34 

3-43 

2*76 

css. 

0-54 

042 

027 

0 21 

1 02 


Taking the agricultural classes of Rajputs, Ahirs, Lodhas, Jats, Kaohhis, 
Chamars, and Kurmis, their possessions have fallen from 66'43 per cent, at the 
last settlement to 58‘51 per cent, at the present settlement. Again, taking the 
trading classes comprising Baniyas, Marwaris, Khatris, Sonars, Mahajans, 
Matbiiriyas, and Tamolis, thoir possessions have risen from 2-12 per cent, to 8']3 
per cent, of the total area, while the mixed classes of Brahmans, Kayaths, and 
Musalmans have increased their properties from 30'33 per cent, to 33-39 per cent. 
The general result is that the agricultural classes have lost property, whilst the 
trading and mixed classes have gain ed. Amongst the mixed classes, the Brah- 
mans partake far more of a commercial than of an agricultural character, and 
placing them with the trading classes, and the Musalmans and Kayaths with the 
agricultural classes, we find that in thirty years the non-agrioultnrists have 
acquired one-tenth of the total area of the district. But this result, though 
striking enough in itself, does not give the real transfers. These, reckoning 
individual cases irrespective of caste amount to 37 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area of the district. 

In parganah Bhongaon alone have the Rajputs held their own, and there it 
is chiefly due to the acquisitions made by the Raja of 
Mainpuri. Elsewhere, notwithstanding the purchases 
made by the Thakurain of Kotla and the Jadon Baja of Awa Misa, the 
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loss to tlie Eajput agncaltural community lias been considerable and is miicli 
greater than that shown in the statement. Except in parganahs Kur4oli^ Kar- 
hal, and Bewar, the Ahir zamindars have been equally nnfortunaie, and the Lo- 
dhas have lost nearly one-half of their possessions. The Musalmans own little 
except in parganahs Shikohabadj Mustafabadj and Baraahal, and in all ttree 
parganahs they have lost considerably. The Chainar miikaddarns of Kishni 
have been entirely displaced^ and the Kurmi biswadars of Bhongaon have met 
a similar fate. The Eurasian element is losing its importance owing to the 
eml3arrassments of the Birch family, Kayaths have lost 5 per cent, of the area 
of Bhongaon. Brahmans have added to their possessions all round by 4*09 per 
cen . ofthe entire area of the district, and include amongst them the Tiwaris of 
Hardui and Kishni and Chaiidhri Jai Chand of Binsiya. Marwari bankers 
of Earnpur and Khairgarh, in parganah Mnstafabad, have already acquired 
11 per cent, of the entire parganah, and many zamindars are in debt to them. 
They have begun their operations in Barnahal and Shikohabad, and have been 
followed by Baniyas, Khatris, Mahajans, JSonarSj Mathuriyas, and Tamolis. 
The rich Goshain of Garha has also taken to money-lending, and many of the 
landholders in Shikohabad are indebted to him. 

In a previous table I have given the distribution of the proprietary rights 

Classes of cultivators amongst the various castes, I now 

and areas held by them. give, from the settlement report, the distribution of 

the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators according to 
caste, separating the seer or home-farm of the landholder, the patches held free 
of rent from the landholder, the area held by tenants having a right of occu- 
pancy, and the area held by tenants-at-will 


Seer, 

Xainber of holders, 

Area ill acres, 
Percentage, 

Zeminda rs' m u aft. 

Xiiinber of holders. 

Area in acres, 
Percentage, 

Tenants iiritJi rigMs of 
vccujHmcg. 

Xumber of holders, 

Area in acres, 
Percentage, 

Tenants- at-wiit. 

Number of holders, 

Area in acres. 
Percentage, 

Total, 

Number of holders, 

Area in acres, 

Percentage, 


Aliirs. 

'c? 

Brahmans. 

Locllias. 

2 

i 

p5 

-a 

2 

3 

o 

— } 

Gararias. 

a! 

w 

"S 

w 

Other castes. 

o 

1 

3,9 

\ 

7,271 

2.364 

,381 

64 

8 

10 

544 

^ 14 

1,007 

j 5,003 

18,991 

45,082 


2,101 

238 

38 

52 

2,371 

139 

6,344 

8 ",5s2 

21*14 

50*89 

16*06 

2*37 

0*27 

0*04 

0*06 

2*68 

0*16 

6*03 

ioa 

123 

1«6 

8,703 

61 

47 

401 

52 

244 

283 

7,85G 

17,92(5 

161 

363 

8,ll7 

35 

36 

224 

23 

310 

194 

7,562 

17^025 

0*95 

2*13 

47*69 

•20 

•21 

1*32 

•13 

1*82 

1*14 

■ 14*41 

' i,O0 

• 18,902 

10,252 

10,384 

8,020 

9,876 

7,713 

2,744 

1,187 

1,677 

9,886 

80,641 

102,301 

53,573 

45,638 

41,703 

40,531 

32,444 

11,803 

4,910 

6,644 


j 360,693' 

27*69 

14*01 

12*34 

11-28 

10*96 

8*7S 

3*19 

1*33 

1*52 

■8*40 

: 100 

6,450 

3,266 

2,372 

2,630 

2,922 

3,629 

1,064 

346 

826 

4,830 

28,53S 

38,068 

16,144 

12,842 

12,781 

12,323 

14,390 

4,515 

1,560 

2,467 

14,73 L 

129,821 

29*32 

12*44 

9*89 

9*84 

9*49 

11*08 

3*48 

1*20 

1*90 

11*36* 

100 

29,411 

20,955 

24023 

1X,0S3 

12,909 

.11,751 

3,870 

2,321 

2,800 

23,579 

1,42,704 

159,521 

115,162 

80,823 

66,620 

53,128; 47,090 

1’6,393 

9,151 

8,444 

68,783 

6,05,121 

. 26'3f> 

i9*02j 

13*36 

9*35 

8*79| 

7*78j 

2*71 

1*51 

1*39 

9*73 

100 
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Prom the total area entered as seer must be excluded 662 acres under 
groves; from that held rent-free, 158 acres; from the hereditary tenants’ area, 
459 acres ; and from the area held by tenants-at-will, 152 acres, or a total of 
1,431 acres under groves ; but 1,240 acres under cultivated gardens and 3,596 
acres fallow at attestation must be added, making up the total cultivated area 
to 608,526 acres. Rajpiits are the largest proprietors and the largest holders 
of seer land. Ahirs come next as seer-hoWers, and although they hold as 
proprietors only 12-65 per cent, of the total area, against 18-12 per cent, held 
by Brahmans, they manage 5-38 per cent, more of the cultivated area in their 
home farms. As already noted, the Brahmans in Mainpuri are more money- 
lenders than farmers. Kayaths, too, do not care much for agriculture, and neither 
do the Baniyas, Marwaris, Tamolis, and Mahajans, who have recently specula- 
ted in land. Thakurs, Abirs, and Brahmans between them hold 74-79 per cent, 
ofthe total area and 88-40 per cent, of the seer. The rent-free area is chiefly held 
by Brahmans, Fakirs, and village servants. Of the tenant area, hereditary tenants 
hold 74 per cent, and tenants-at-will hold 26 per cent. “ This is a peculiar 
feature of the district worthy of special notice, as showing the fixity of the cul- 
tivating tenure and the tenacity with which the agriculturist in Mainpui’i has 
clung to his laud. This permanency of tenure has naturally kept the range 
of rents low in comparison with other districts; hence the well-to-do, sturdy 
and yeomanlike character of the people, and their prudence and economy in 
the management of their land, which more than compensate for any lightness in 
the revenue.” Ahirs are first in numbers actually, as well as first in the area 
held by them as tenants ; next come Rajputs as tenants, though only fifth in 
numbers; Ohamars are second in numbers and sixth as cultivators, but 
they supply the greater portion of the agricultural labour employed by 
Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kayaths. The great agricultural castes are also 
those who hold the greatest portion of their cultivation in occupancy 


The average seer holding is 5-63 acres ; the average rent-free hold- 

Average holding. average occupancy holding 

is 4-57 acres, and the average tenant-at-will hold- 
ing is 4-54 acres. Taking the principal castes, the average tenant holding 
of Rajpfits is 5-15 acres; Brahmans, 4-51 acres ; Ahirs, 5-54 ; Kachhis,; 4-13 
Chamars, 4-13; and Lodhas, 5-12 acres. Excluding the holdings of tenants 
cultivating in villages others than those in which they reside, ovpaUMsht hold- 
ings, the average tenant-holding comes close upon six acres. The census 
returns of 1872 give the average holding as 3-7 acres per each male adult-agri- 
culturist, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-7 per acre. There were 77,817 ploughs and 
167,256 head of plough-cattle in the district during the year of measurement, 
giving a general average of 7’8 acres per plough. This average varies from 9;71 
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acres in Bewar to 6*87 acres in Alipnr Patti, In Ghiror, Mainpiivi^ KiiraoHj Kar- 
hal, and Bliongaon the area tinder each plough is about 
the district average ; in Kishni and Alipur it is below the 
averagej and in Shikohabad and Bewar above the average. The average exceeds 
the average holding, but none of the rent-free holders and few of the seer-holders 
have ploughs oftheir own, and generally depend upon obtaining the use of the ten- 
ants’ ploughs. Ohamars, too, have frequently neitherbuUocksiiorplouglis, but use 
those of their neighbours, giving a return in aid at time of harvest and in weeding 
and watering. Generally holders of small patches hire ploughs or obtain the use 
of them for services rendered. The following statement gives the number of 
ploughs and cattle in each parganah as ascertained at settlement : — 


Plough area, 


Parganah. 


Ghiror, 
Mainpuri, 
KuraoH, .. 
Karhal, 
Barnahal, ... 
Alipur Patti. 


Under ^ other cattle’ are included cattle not employed in agriculture, shea 
and goats. 

On the whole, the mere agricultural average rent-rates, without specification 
^ ^ , of caste, are apt to be misleading, and I will therefore 

give, from the settlement records, the average of the actual 
rents paid by each class and caste of tenant in the five marked pargaiiahs of 
Alipur Patti, Bewar, Kishni, Mnstafabad, and Shikohabad : — 


Class of tenant. 


Tenants with rights of oc- 
cupancg. 

Area held, 

Kent, ... 

Bate per acre,... 

Tenants-at-will, 

Area held, 

Bent, ... ,• 

Bate per acre,.., 

Toioilt 

Area held, 

Rent 

Bate per acre,,.. 


Ploughs. 

1 Plough buffa- 
loes. 

Plough oxen. 

Other cattle. 

Average area 
per plough. 

Oq 

P 

P* 

S3 

sa 

, .O 

1—3 

o ^ o 

S ■ Cm 

Plough oxen. 

1 

6,223 1,714 

10,782 24,107 6*99 Bhongaon, ... 

13,175 3,317 

22,070 

7,142 548 

13,940 5,720 7*07 Bewar, 

2,171 241 

4,108 

3,904 929 

6,878 12,172 7*4 Kishni, 

5,326 1,647 

11,073 

4,72B 2,903 

9,002 18,072 7*14 Mnstafabad, 

1,4849 4,938 

28,994 

4.251 2,127 

8,325 12 816 8 79 Shikohabad, 

14,075 3,777 

25 681 

1,974 183 

3,779 5,681 6*87 Total, ... 

77,817 22,224 

1,45,032 
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Kachhispay the highest rents, and the rents paid for their hereditai-y fields are 
higher than those paid for casual cultivation. They are the most skilful culti- 
vators in the district, and are especially fond of garden cultivation. They are 
patient, peaceful, and industrious, and usually occupy the best home land, close 

Character as cultivators. *0 the village site. They are assisted in their vrovk 
ty their wives and children. Next come the Lodhas^ 
who almost equal the Kachhis in agricultural skilly but are distinguished 
rather bj general excellence in the raising of ordinary field crops than, as the 
Kachhis are, by special aptitude for the culture of garden produce. Sugar- 
cane is their speciality. Like the Kachhis, too, they use the labour of their 
families. On the other hand, the Lodha is not nearly so tractable as the Kachhi : 
lie is addicted to combination and will often resist even reasonable demands by his 
2amind4r in raising his rent. This accounts for their rates approaching so closely 
to that paid by the Cham4rs.” The rate paid by the Cham^rs is the next highest 
Their land, however, is nearly always inferior in quality and disproportionately 
so to the rent paid. Their social standing, too, is so low that they have no moral 
support, and the consequence is that, though quite as laborious, they have less 
Bkill than the Kachhi or the Lodha. Their women and children assist in the 
cultivation. The Brahmans hold land equal in quality to that cultivated by 
Lodhas and superior to that held by Cliamars, but they pay less because their 
families do not labour in the field and they have to hire labour, and in a 
great measure because they still retain a portion of the reverence due to 
the priestly caste. The settlement Officers ‘ write The Brahman when 
he really takes to agriculture as an occupation often brings considerable tact 
and energy to bear upon it, and may be ranked midway between the Lodha and 
Chamar. The Ahirs in these five parganahs, as in the entire district, hold by 
far the largest area. They are either connected with the proprietary body, or 
manage to cluster together in such numbers and in such localities (hamlets 
distant from the parent village) as often to defy the efforts of the zaraiiidars 
either to encroach on their possession or enliance their rents. Hence the low- 
ness of their rates. As a whole they are, with the exception perhaps of the 
Thakurs, the least thrifty and industrious of the six castes. The Thakurs are the 
most privileged tenants. Their lands are equal to those of the Kachhis, but 
their rents are the lowest of all. They are in the enjoyment of more rights of 
occupancy than any of the rest, owing, mostly, to their connexion with the 
landed classes, and the prestige which attaches to them from their belonging to 
the dominant race. They are backward and unskilled cultivators, and seldom 
till their own fields. They are difficult to manage, and a landlord will think 
twice before he arrays against him a body of men who he knows are danger- 
ously independent, and will not hesitate to resist him to the utmost of their 
power. A zamindar will therefore rather bear a long time than enter on a 
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struggle with them. Hence the privileged and conservative character of their 
rents.’’ On the whole, it may be said that the agricoltiiral coomunity in Main-r 
puri are fairly well off when compared with their brethren in other districts. 
They have a higher standard of. comfort and are better fed and bettor clothed 
than the people of the Benares division. 

The question of rents and rent-rates must be considered in two aspects ? 



the general rental of the district, portions of w^hich 
are subject to influences which combine to lower the 
real value, and the actual rent-rates fixed by agreement or enhancement, and 
which, to a great measure, represent the true letting value of the land. The 
rent-rates assumed for each class of soil in each parganah are separately given 
under the parganah notices. I shall now give from the settlement report a 
comparison of rentals before and after assessment for the entire district. The 
General rental of the recorded rental of the district before assessment was 
Bs. 19,23,139, and after assessment was Es. 20,71,690, 
giving an increase of Rs. 1,48,551, or 7*72 per cent. Neither of these esti- 
mates gives the true assets ; for the landholders’ seer is taken at nominal rates 
and the assets of land held on division of produce (hatai ) are omitted. In order 
to arrive at a correct conclusion the ordinary rates paid must be applied to 
these areas. The recorded rental of seer and zamindW rent-free holdings 
are as given by the zamind^rs themselves, and the general result may be shown 
as follows : — 


B|sfobb assessment. 


Area in Recorded 
acr^s. reniaL 


Kent-free, ... 

Seer, 

Land held by tenants, 
Land held on division of 
prodticej ... 


Rent-free, 

... 

Land held by tenants,.,. 

Land held on division of 
produce, ... 

Cuitiyated groves, 

Lallow at attestation,,,. 

Total, 

Take f o? rent-free, seer, 
and batdi at tenants^ 
rates, or lis. S-13-6 
per acre, 

Tenants^ land, 


Take for rent-free, seer 
and batdi at tenants’ 
rates, or Bs, S-O-io per 
acre, 

Tenants’ land, 


Area in 
acres. 

Recorded 

rental. 

17,840 

88,140 

460j68i 

Bs. 

25,440 

2,31,324 

16,66,375 

12,772 

... 

579,436 

19,23,139 

• «« 

4,29,239 

16,66,875 

»•« 

20,96,614 


^ ... - .-*» ' - .T.t 
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that if to the total fental above given be added the miscellaneous receipts and 
allowance be made for some concealment, the actual rental of the district, in 
1874, may be set down, in found numbers, at Es. 24,00,000. 

In noticing rent fixed by agreement I shall make use of a valuable memo- 

fients fixed by agreement. subject drawn up by Mr. D. M. Sraeaton.^ 

His inquiries relate to 100,000 bighas, of which the rent 
was amicably adjusted and which comprise most varieties of soils, held by all 
classes of cultivators. The actual increase in rental amounts to Es. 50,000, 
and the cases examined do not include compromises entered into before a Court. 
The following statement shows the seven classes of soil on which the rates 
have been raised, with their areas in bighas and the rates prevailing before and 
after enhancement : — 



One remarkable result appears from these figures, and that is, that the rise in 
rent in dry soils between 1840 and 1874 is oyer 200 per cent,, whilst in 
irrigated soils it is only 40 per cent., and the difference between the rates 
has now fallen from 100 and 200 per cent, to barely 50 per cent. Mn 
Smeaton writes ; — Be the reason what it may, such are the ^ facts. Nor are 
the dry lands on which these rates have been agreed to included in the leases of 
well-to-do cultivators, just to keep the land under the plough, they being culti- 
taled at a loss, as far as they themselves are concerned ; for in a very large 
number of cases the tenants who have agreed to the enhanced rates hold only 
these dry lands, and have no irrigated fields within their holdings to fall back 
upon in the event of a loss in the dry. This fact I took special care to not© 
and verify by personal inquiry. It is quite plain, then, that in holdings which 
consist of none but dry soils, the rates given are such as do not exclude a cer- 
tain profit to the tenant, as well as remuneration for his labour. In other 
words, these rent-rates must be reckoned to b© payable and fair. Of course in 


^ See Bey, Rep., 11. (N. S.), 238. 
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tlie dry lands the ooliay of capital is minimized ; and yet on the avsTSge irrigated 
lands, the capital expended exceeds only in a very small degree that sunk on the 
dry. The seed, the keep of bullocks, are common elements in both, the excess 
in the irrigated lands consisting in the outlay necessary for the digging of two 
or tliree kuchcha wells, the aggregate cost of which is rarely above Ks. 10; and 
the maintenance of these in working order for four or five years at an annual 
cost of from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3.” 

“ The out-turn of an irrigated higha, in my experience in this district, is ne- 
ver less than double in bulk that of a dry bigha of the same class - often more, 
Mr. D. Smeaton’s com- quality of gi'ain turned out is higher. iSuch 

nmsthavebeeuthecasethirty years ago as now. There 

reason, other things beinri- equal 
why tne ratio of the irrigated rates to the dry in Mr. Edmonstone’s ^.^8 should 
notbe mamtamed still and there is no reason why with such slight additional 
outlay on tne irrigated lands as compared with the dry, the proportion of pro- 

pe muted to the holder of the other. Once admit that the dry rates agreed to 
aie payable and fair, or even that cultivation over a certain area at these 

rates IS possible, and the conclusion is inevitable, that the irrigated rates are 

disproporionately low and must rise higher in order to place tenants 
on .. footing of equality as regards their profits.” The causes of this 
abnormal approach to each other in the rates for dry and irriVa fed land 
would appear to be, to a great extent, accidental, for the same soils in' 
other pa,rts of the country and under similar conditions pay the sal 
and even higher rates of rent, and the conol.ision to be drLn isTa 
rents m this district are still in a transition state. Applying the 
^^Jlarerents readied tH.i. here recorded to the question as to whetherrents have 

rates for drv sod I have in this district certain 

St, -nil • ^ similar soils in 0 ^^^^ bat 

1 bearing an unusually high ratio to the- rents paid for irri<rated soils of the 
same description withm the district, and from these data Mr.°Smeaton would 

draw the following conclusions:— assumino- n A /.r. rr ^ 

»rfho„l forecast abort thcrt-aod sapposino llL drdrL . ’ 
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tlie dry rates here as elsewhere will rise, and with them the rates in irrigated 
land. Thus, we have three distinct conclusions as to the future of rent-rates iii 
this district, the second depending on the first, and on the assumption of a ge- 
neral equalization of standard all over the country; the third depending on 
the first and second, and on the assumption of a general rise of prices. The 
first conclusion stands on no hypothesis whatever ; it is founded on present 
facts, and must be true. The second is extremely probable, because the hypo- 
thesis on which it stands is being partially verified even now. The third is 
greatly speculative, the conditions which it assumes being dependent on com- 
binations which it is not possible to foresee. In short, then, taking the cir- 
cumstances of the district as they are, and looking no further, there is still a 
wide scope for the increase of rates in irrigated and highly cultivated lands. 
Should the assimilating process continue, as in all probability it will, a still 
wider scope for enhancement is afforded, and should prices rise, rent-rates 
must increase, independently altogether of local conditions. To sum up, then, 
first, rents in this district have not yet reached their present local limit ; and 
second, contingent on certain changes which may be on the eve of taking place, 
their present standard is much below what it may yet be. In short, the rents here 
are at present in a transition state. An extensive process of disintegration among 
the landed families is going on ; individual sharers are separating their interests 
from the hitherto joint property ; as a consequence, rents are now jnach more 
keenly scrutinized than before, the respect hitherto paid to long established usage 
gradually waning before motives of self-interest and expediency.^’ 

The ra ensures of distance are the English mile and the ho$^ which is something 

^ under two miles. The phrases ^ goli-ka--tappa,'‘ or miis- 

Weignts and measures. wtt , i j-J- ^ 

ket-snot, and or field, are vaguely used, the one 

to denote about 150 yards, and the other the side of a pitkka bigha, or between 

50 and 60 yards. The kuehcha bigha varies in size often in the same village ; 

as a rule, however, 2^ to 3 kuchcha bighas make one pukka bigha, and about 

2^ will form the average. The pukka bigha is 2,756*25 square yards, or 0 ’5694 

of an acre, and 1*7560 bighas make one acre. The sub-division df the bigha 

are as follows:— 20 biswas make one bigha; 20 biswansis, one biswa; 20 

kachwdnsis, one biswansi; 20 nanwAnsis, one kachwansi ; and 20 anwansis, 

one nanwAnsi. The English yard measure is commonly used, but besides it 

there are local measures used in particular marts and for certain classes of 

goods, the one short, or from 32 J to 35 inches, and the other long, or from 401 

to 45 inches. The latter is commonly used for country cloth and the former 

for silk. Solids and liquids are sold by weight ; the British reputed quart is the' 

standard for spirits, and small brass vessels supposed to hold a quarter of a ser, 

and called Two kuchcha mauhds make one pukka maund, 

and one pukka maund is equivalent to 1*25 CrOYernmeut maund, or 50 standard 
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s6rs. . The pukka sef contains 32 taka ov double pice of tbe old currency 5 "and 
tlie GoYernmeat ser only 26, or the pukka ser is equiyaleiifc to 100' tolas or 
rupees against 80 tolas or rupees to the GoYernment ser. The tvYo estimates^ 
differ slightly^ the proportion of 26 to 32 taka bringing out 80 to lOlys tolasr^ 
The ser of 100 tolas is not the only one used. In the east of the districtj in 
Bewai'j Kusmaraj Ilahalfej Nabiganj, and Samaa the ser of 112 tolas is used. 
In the town of Bhongaon the standard is 102 tolas; in Sultanganjj 105 to’la% 
and in the remainder of the district 100 tolas (or lOlfij in some places). The 
last weight is used at every local market except, perliaps, Sarsaganj and Mainpuri 
for wholesale transactions, and especially for cotton, bitt in retail transactions 
the Government ser of 80 tolas is now in common use. A kuchcha pdnseri^ or 
five sers, is in common use and weighs 250 tolas, or 3^ sers Government,' or 2f 
sers pukka. The word dha7n is chiefly used for five pukka sers, or Govern- 
ment sers ; eight dharis make one pukka niaund and four dharis make one kuch- 
eha maund.- 

Several attempts have been made to register the traffic passing along the' 

^ ^ Grand Trunk road through this district. The follow- 

ing table shows the traffic in standard maunds by the 
Grand Trunk road at Bhongaon from October, 1870, to the end of July, 1871, 
and for October, 1871 


Grand trunk road traJiG at Bhongaon, 


jitoatli'. 

Wheat 

and 

other 

grams. 

Eice. 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Metals and 
hardware. 

Timber 

in 

num- 

bers. 

Salt. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Cot- 

ton. 

TotaL 


p. 

p 

d 

P 

fl 

1 

a 

d 

Down. 

d 

Down. 

d 

P 

a 

1 

p 

1 

0 

Q 

1 

Down. 

1 

1870. 

October, 


1,120 
10,1 80 

750 

2,075 


200 

20,200 

5,136 

2,504 

1,260 

8,531 

24,714 

November, 


60 

4,020 


1,60£> 

22,870 

16,670 

8,970 

27,KSO 

32,470 

59,08(7 

December, 


28,650 


12,330 


5,600 

15,900 


, 43,530 

46,580 

59,450 

1871. 

January, 


1 13,886' 

1,380 

13,200 


1,800 

28,460 

55,910 

20,550 

35.340 

84,790 

90,730' 

Februaryp 

... 

20,6301 

1,340 

15,060 

2,940 

23.090 

70,050 

7, 5:? 5 

47,590 

105,710 

82,385 

March, 


21,040! 

2,980 

8,690 


... 

22,330 

60,710 

60.4,30 

9.300 

26,460 

90,410 

Gl.OSO 

April, 


21 , 510 ; 

15,09C 

16,880 

9,660 

... 

29,180 

33,490 

3i,7Jo: 

20,700 

104,8 in 

112,34!) 

May, 

7,650 

26,960 

18,460 


13U80 


04,a70| 

IS.710' 

23.370 

98.670 

97,210 

June, 

28,770 

10,240 

16,900 


16,280 

47, GOO 

31.170 

80,860 i 

It), 550 ! 31,'730 

167,470 

102,630 

July, 

8,8*0 

6,02'» 

13,150 



37,260; 

25,500 

4S,0J8'} 

19,060 


62,008 

58,470 

October, 

7,660 

13,300 

4,S20 


6,820 


28,811 

7,630 

... 

49,771 

1 40,830 


Besides the figures above given, 1,510 maunds of grain were carried down in 
Octobex’- November, 1870, 160 maunds of oil-seeds were carried up in October, 
1870, andlS, 500 maunds of salt were carried up in December, 1870. Amongst 
the miscellaneous entries for October, 1871 are, going upwards Sugar, 10,080 
maunds ; pedlars’ wares, 6,520 maunds; tobacco, 5,970, and English doth, 560 
maunds. Downwards we have saltpetre, 3,520 maunds, and cloth, 1,540 maunds. 
Traffic registration has been placed on a better basis since April, 1875, when 
stations were established at Bajhiya and Dhandaus by the Department of 
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Agriciiliure and Commerce, and in a few years we must have a collection ' of 
atatistics which may fairly be relied upon. 

The general character of the traflSc along the Oawnpore branch of the 
Cajaaltra^c. Ganges canal is shown by the returns for Sioghpur, 

the station for Mainpnri city, and for Nidhanli : — 

Expoets. I 1 Imports. 


Exports. 
Singhpur. | 


NidhauU, 


Articles, 


Singhpur. 


NidhauU. 


Crain. ... 
Cotton, ... 
Oil-seeds, 
Mificella- 


cl 

7 7 

— CO 

£r ^ 

22 

VQ 

tr* r- 

CO 

ir» r- 

00 CO 

i'- 

•4» 

oc 

Articles. 

t- 

00 

1873-74. 

>o 

tv. 

Iv. 

S 

1873-74. I 

1 

1874-76. 

Mds. Mds. 

Mds. Mds. 

Mds. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

131 1,365 

1,325 20.852 

3,086 

Grain, 

972 

435 

1,364 

1,845 

1,047 

m 2,126 

2,279 18,834 

15,000 

Metals. 


ttt 

••• 

' 60 

' 41 

... 

423 276 

1,640 

Miscellaneous, 

36) 

... 

... 

691 

910 

2,138 1,024 

2,427 4,757 

12,914 

Total, ... 

1,383 

1 

435 

1,364 

2,486 

1,9.98 




Logs and joints, 

i 





2,958 4,514 

6,454 44,719 

32,539 

&c., in No., 

1,474 

... 

34 

14 



The following statement shows the traflSc by the three stations of the East 
Eailway traffic. Indian Railway that serve this district for the fairly 
average year of 1872. Firozabad is included, as' the 
cotton from the great mart of Pharha takes the rail there : — 

Er&ozAB.D. Shikohabad, ■) BhadXn. 



PraozABAD. 

Shikohabad, 

Goods traffic. 

Total. 

Goods traffic^ 

Total. 

Outward, 

Inward. 

Number of 
passengers 
booked. 

Outward, 

Inward. 

Number of 
passengers 
booked. 


Mds. Mds. 


Mds. Mds. 


Cotton, ... ... 1 

17,765 ... 


5,412 ... 


Orain, 

15,614 7,549 

... 

1,095 1,291 


Seeds (oil and indigo), 

29,850 ... 

... 

4,638 2,966 

4it1t 

Piece goods, 

80 1,090 

24,161 

26 1,394 

32,399 

Tobacco, 

... ,«• 


623 41 


GM, ■ ■ ... ' 

4,942 ... 


1.359 91 


Miscellaneous, ... ■ i 

9,200 21,646 

... 

19,258 16,628 

... 

Total, ' ... 

77,40 30,284 

24,161 

32,311 22,411 

32,399 


Mds, Mds, 

816 ... 
6)6 3,7Q1 
8,680 ... 

..a IS 

... 177 

790 ... 

0,732 7,244 


From Shikohabad the chief exports by rail are cotton, cotton-thread, ghi, 
hides, indigo, potatoes, shoes, and country cloth. Sugar usually goes by road to 
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Trading marts. 


Agra and the west." Between October, 1871, and February, 1872, cotton weigli- 
ing 2,789 raaunds and cotton-thread weighing B33 maunds were sent to Cawn- 
pore. A great portion of these consignments came from the neighbourhood of 
Sarnpur in parganah Shikohabad, through the lo'?al brokers; 267 maunds of 
indigo were despatched during the same period to Cawnpore, 1,389 maunds to 
Calcutta, and 511 maunds to Mirzaput ; 649 maunds of hides and skins were sent 
to Oawmpore, 160 maunds to Aligarh, and 83 maunds to Fatehpur, Dehli, and 
Agra. Ghi for exportation comes chiefly from Sariipur, Ponchha, and Gursao. 
Nearly all the cotton from Bhadan goes to Cawnpore. 

The principal trading marts in the district are Sarsaganj, Pharha, Karhal, 
Shikohabad, Mainpuri, Ghiror, Bhongaon, Jasrana, 
Padham, Armara Kirar, Ilahabas, and Kusmara. 
Sarsaganj is noted for its trade in cattle, cereals, rice, sugar, salt, cotton, and 
leather. During 1 87 2, the number of cattle sold was as follows : — bullocks, 5,623 ; 
bulls, 385 ; cows, 316, and buffaloes, 876 ; total, 7,200 head. About one-third 
of the bullocks sold were purchased by residents of Bareilly or Shahjahtinpur. 
Pharha exports cotton by the Firozabad station of the East Indian Railway and 
by the Grand Trunk road, which is met at Ghiror, and sends nearly all its pro- 
duce to Cawnpore. The cotton from Mainpuri town, also, goes to Cawnpore. 
Shikohabad exports a good quantity of cotton-thread, and Naushahr, close by, is 
noted for its iron-vessels and shoes. Jasrana, too, has a fair trade in iron-ves- 
sels ; Padham in turbans ; Khergarh inhukkas for smoking ; and Mainpuri in 
wood-work inlaid with brass and silver wire. Altogether the district is essentially 
an agricultural one; the manufacture of cotton-thread being only the prepara- 
tion of the cotton grown to suit certain markets ; and ghi, hides, grain, and 
indigo, growing with it, the staple exports. Shikohabad, Sarsaganj, Mainpuri, 
Karhal, and Pharha are the only marts which have any important trade with 
other than the neighbouring villages. There are no industries carried on under 
European superintendence except indigo-planting, and no special manufactures 
of note. 

Jasrana and Armara Kirar have some reputation for the manufacture of 
glass bangles, an account of which may be given here.^ The bangles of kdnc\ 
known as churisj are made from an efflorescence usually found on usar plains, 

Manufactae of bangles. prepared for the purpose by makiug furrows 

through it. These are then filled with water and the 
resultant earthy compound is well mixed and at length dried. This is next 
placed in an oven fed by a continuous fire, aud the glutinous hdneh is the 
This kdnch is taken by the bangle-maker, who with the assistance of a 
. or thin iron rod, turns it into rings while it is still warm and adds the 
polouring matter to it. T here are, therefore, three separate processes required 
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111 baiigle-making : ilie preparation of tlie earth, the manufacture of the Mmhj 
and tlie naakiiig of the bracelet. Usually one person prepares the earth and makes 
the kanch^ and sells it at from 9 to 10 dkaris^ or 45 to 50 pukka sers, per rupee, to 
the bangle-maker. The cost of working a bangle-maker’s furnace with eleven 
coinpartiiients is about twelve annas per diem for fuel, eight annas for kdnch 
and colouring materials, and If anna for each labourer, or Es. 2-4-6 a day. 
The out-turn is about o50 bangles from each compartment, which at one anna 
pel bundled are worth about Es. 2-10-0. These bangles are largely exported 
horn Karhal and Jasraaa. Another local industry is that known as tdrkashi^ 
or inlaying wood with brass and silver wire, which is followed by a few families 
10 Kuraoli and Mainpuri. The ornamentation shows considerable skill and even 
elegance in design. In 1849-50, Hr. Raikes made some inquiries into the dis- 
yiibution of the capital of the district. He calculated the gross income of the 
landowning population at about 89 lakhs of rupees, of which about one-seventh 
went to Government as revenue, 1 1 lakh was spent in the purchase of salt and 
iion and brass utensils, and about 63 lakhs were required to feed the people 
and their cattle, assuming a return of 350 sers of edible grain from every acre 
of cultivation.^ Besides this amount in cash, the capital in dead-stock was 
worth about 39 lakhs of rupees. 

Some fortlier information regarding t!ie trade of the district may be gathered 
Wunioipality. returns of the Mainpnri municipality, bat it 

%^oul(I be manifestly beyond the scope of the present 
work to attempt to do more than to suggest that here we have the true basis for 
an exhaustive account of the ramifications of the internal trade of the district. 
Taking the octroi records from October, 1871, to September, 1872, we find^ a 
very large trade passing through the city to and from the local marts of 
Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, &c., and also to Agra, Farnkhabad, Etdwa, and 
Cawnpore, comprising 71,414 maimds of grain, 104,027 maunds of 
sugar, 26,572 maimds of tobacco, 1,772 maunds of ghi, and 3,421 maunds 
of spices, while metals to the value of Rs. 43,055 and cloth valned at Es. 1,98,688 
passed through the barriers under passes. About 7,000 maunds of the 4ain 
went to the local marts of Sarsaganj, Shikohahad, and Karhal, and ahourone- 
half the sugar went to Sarsaganj alone. The general result of an examination 
of the octroi records is, that saccharine produce comes into the distriet 
chiefly froiu Tilhar and Dataganj, in the Shahjahanpur district, and that there 
are few villages noted for sugar in the district. Tobacco comes in lai-ge quan- 
Wies from Farukhabad and leather from Ali Khera. Cotton, as already noted 
is largely grown in the district, and Mainpuri is one of the chief places where the 
ootton-brokers collect the fibre and sen d it either by road to Cawnpore, or by 
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rail to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. I would commend a tiorough eta™ 
mination of tlie octroi and traffic registers as the only way of arriving at a definite 
and correct idea of the course and importance of the internal trade of the 
district. 

The following statement gives the results of an attempt made between 1868 
Produce and its cliatribu- 1871 to estimate the amount of local produce^ and 

pf this the amount exported and the amount locally 

consumed 


Years. 

Rice. 

Cotton. 

Oil- 

seeds. 

1 Jodr 
and 
bdjra. 

Wheat 

and 

barley. 

I 

Pulses. 

Other 

crops. 

Total. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds, 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. ^ 

Mds, 

1868-69,... 

C Exports, ... 
i Iletairie4, ... 

250 

23,105 

10,061 

22,216 

2,668 

71,236 

38,065 

5,96,963 

230,590 

1,113,740 

4,032 

66,922 

29,233 

296,499 

323,889 
2, S 89,680 


Total, ... 

23,856 

41,276 

73,904 

6,34,018 

1,344,330 

70,954 

825,732 

2,513,569 

1869-70,... 

( Exports, ... 
ilietamed,,,. 

870 

29,918 

13,091 

17,938 

2,452 

93,161 

1,25,587 

8,46,801 

343,089 

1,551,993 

2,349 

83.947 

3>,426 

404,096 

522,864 

3,027,854 


Total, 

30,788 

31,029 

95,613 

9,72,388 

1,896.082 

86,296 

439,522 

1 ...I - . ' 

3,550,718 

J8704I,... 

(Exports, ,,, 

\ Retainedji,’. 

2,9Q5 

81,550 

23,684 

12,663 

4,946 

35,177 

99,706 

6,51,767 

251,111 

1,7^6,007 

2,805 

94,146 

72,358 

430,135 

457,409 

3,051.445 


1 Total, ... 

^4 465 

36,247 

40,122 

751,473 

2,047,118 

96,951 

602,488 

3 508,854 

Arerage, 

(Exports, ... 
(Retained,.,. | 

1 

1.841 

28,191 

18,678 

17,605 

3,355 

66,524 

87,782 

698,177 

274,930 

1,487,246 

3,062 

31,671 

45, 670 
376,910 

1 434,718 
2,756,324 

_ 1 

Total, ... 1 

i 

29,532 

36,163 

1 

69,879 

785,959 

1,762,176 

84,733 

422,580 

3,191,042 


The current rate of interest where an article of silver is given in pledge is 

Interest. P'® P®’’ ’’“P®® P®*' mensem, or a little over 18 per 

per annum. Six to nine per cent, per annum is 
charged where land or immovable property is given as security. For petty 
agncultural advances on personal security one anna per rupee for each month 
of the season, Uar{f or i-adt, is charged, and two annas if the amount be not paid 
up at the end of the harvest for which the sum was borrowed. Yery often the 
arrangement is made for a season at four annas for every rupee borrowed, and 
mthe case of sugar-cane, which occupies the ground for double the time of an 
ordinary crop, eight annas in the rupee. There are several banking establish- 
ments m Mainpun, Shikohabad, Sarsaganj, and every considerable mart, and 
indeed almost every yillage has its Baniya, who advances grain or money 
on the security of the cultivator’s crops, ^ 
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The following statement shows the wages of ordinary workmen for the years 
Wag6Si 1856 and 1866 



Mason, j 

u 

CD 

g 

p. 

o 

Blacksmith. 

Tailor. 

)§ 

a 

Coolie in towna. 

Coolie in vil- 
lages. 

Beldar. 

Mochi. 

Thatcher. 

Bhisti. 


Bs, a. p. 

Es. a p. 

Es, a. p* 

ils. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

1 

•Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs.a.p. 

1856, 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 10 

0 16 

0 2 6 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

1866, 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 6 

0 2 0 

0 16 

0 2 0 

0 3 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 0 


The wages of agricultural labourers at harvest time are paid in kind ; in 
the dry season, for watering, they receive about two annas a day or its equiva- 
lent in grain. 

Taking the bazar prices-ctirrent in Agra from 1815 to 1839 ; in Muttra from 
1840 to 1856, and in Agra from 1859 to 1871, and ex- 
cluding from the account the seasons of scarcity, 
1818- 20, 1825-27, 1837-39, 1860-61, and 1868-69, the average selling price of 
Bazar prices* the four principal grains in sers was as follows : — 


Brices. 


Feriod. 

Wheat. 

Earley. 

Joar. 

Bajra. 

From 1818 to 1836, ... 

31 *.39 

44-26 

38-31 

86-89 

From 1840 to 1856, ... .*, ... 

32-40 

... 

... 


From 1850 to 187li ... ... 

20*45 

1 

29-76 

i 

27-61 

25-07 


The real rise in prices took place since the mutiny* If we omit the years of 
exceptional plenty, 1815, 1829, 1849, 1851, 1855, and 1856, from the account, 
as w^ell as the years of exceptional drought, the average price of wheat during 
the remaining twenty-six years was 30 sers per rupee. During sixteen of these 
twenty-sis years wheat never sold at more than 32 or less than 28 sers, while of 
the remaining ten years, five show a selling price below 28 sers and five above 
32 sers, the extreme limits being 24 and 35 sers respectively. Thus in the great 
majority of cases the oscillations in the price of wheat kept between 28 sers and 
32 sers, and the highest and lowest prices were never kept up for a series of 
years, but appeared here and there only daring the whole term. The price of 
wheat has increased since the mutiny over the prices ruling before 1840, 53 per 
cent.; of barley, 49 per cent.; otjodr^ 39 per cent., and of hajra^ 47 per cent., or 
taking all these grains, the advance has been 47 per cent. Taking the whole ^ 
pre-mutiny period, but leaving out the exceptional years, wheat averaged 31*89 
sers per rupee between 1815 and 1856, and since the mutiny the average shows 


m 
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obtaming from 1859 to 1871 woli' ‘^"mpaiiiig the average price with that 

a. that obtaioL ; e mfn -e 

TR„ P II • , ^‘‘“'^^■“”0 “e years of famine and plenty. 

me Mowing etatement showe the h.rveat price, ruling in 

Harrest prices. district between 1840 and 1871 


Tear, 


1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1848, 

1844, 

1845, 
2846, 
1847, 
184S, 

1849, 

1850, 
3831, 
1862, 
1853, 

' 1854, 
1855, 




27*18 

2743 

31*25 

34-37 

.<*6 -93 

32-8) 

32*81 

31*25 

37*50 

44-&3 

45 62 

50*00 

33*62 

32^81 

31*25 

4S’75 


37*50 
37*50 
40*31 
42*62 
50-00 
46*87 
48*43 
43*75 
53*49 
63*94 
78; 12 
88*12 
45*31 
42* 1 8 
40*62 
62*50 


'o 


I < u 1 02*00 I 

Excluding the excepted j> 


34*37 
30*00 
37*50 
37*50 
43*75 
50 00 
56*25 
66*25 
62-50 
53^0) 
81*25 
94*76 
32*50 
43*75 
50*00 
46*25 


ft! 


3250 
28*75 
35*62 
36 25 
41*25 
47*30 
53-75 
47*60 
5 6 '25 
61*25 
/5 00 
92*50 
29 37 
40*62 
49-37 
43-12 , 

•ears as befor 


Year, 


1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 
5861, 
186*2, 

1863, 

1 864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 
1369, 

1870, 

1871, 


39*08 
30*62 
36*72 
32-81 
25*78 
16-71 
31*72 
36*87 
20*00 
20*93 
19*37 
19*37 
28*12 
1 V3l 
I8*i2 

28*i2 


68*26 
40*31 
53-76 
4000 
32*50 
20*00 
42 62 
52*81 
27'81 
3374 
28*14 
24 84 
41*41 
9*38 
27- 65 
35*50 


I 


From 1840 to 1854, 


35 05 


51-61 


4954 


■e, the averages are as follows: 


37-50 
^ 43-75 
43-75 
37*50 
18-37 
33*75 
40-00 
43 75 

31- 25 

32- 60 
21 -25 
34-37 
20*06 
22*50 
35*00 
25*66 


•>53'“ 


36-00 

41-26 

41- 25 
35*00 

8 43 
31*87 
38*75 

42- 60 
28*75 
31*87 
26 00 
3 1 *25 
18 75 
21*25 
31*25 
■24*12 


46*80 


From 1859 ta 1871 J 25*26 


35*01 


*33-57 32-05 


barS^TrercfnlfjJ^^!.^^ for ; for 

total of 45 per cent. The^ldlroS:^; '' "T ^ 

brought out by these Go-ures Whil T 7 foot is 

period 1859-71 shows an increase of 

period, the oorrespondino- increase h it^ ! P^eedmg 

ts to say, while both bazar and harvest 014 "’? 

they have not risen in equal proportioL -theT- mutiny, 
considerably wider in the post-mutinv tl ^ between them being 

^ foot established by the iacolrat ^ 

jecture. Bazar prices must always have beei ° 
supply and demand, all the commiitv b^i! !• ^ 7 ""“ ^ 

ed among many competing sellers Therefore 

the supply at band be not in proportion 7 tf n increase and 

determination of harvest prices! the culti^! ' T , 

' ® zammdar or Baniya, are the solepartiesTo^”"^ ^7 g'-^fo-dealer, be 

hterally the bargain which they conclude ^^"vest rate is 

B not altogether a free one. The tenalt I I 7 '^ ® 

tenant is, by long established usage and his 



own improvidencej dependent greatly on tlie Baniya or zamiiidar with whom he 
deals for his seed^ rent advance, often for his food and other necessaries of life. 
The grip of the purchaser on the seller in such a bargain is a very tight one : 
hence in fixing the harvest prices, the grain-dealer, who is the purchaser, has 
generally the best of it. Therefore, on a general rise in market rates, harvest 
prices, although they -will not remain stationary, will not 
proportion. It is not to be wondered at, then, that bazar i 
from harvest prices in a greater degree since the 
seeing that all the causes which bring about 
been wmrkiog since then 


i increase in the same 
prices have diverged 
mutiny than before it ; and 
a rapid rise in market value have 
I, while custom and necessity have still operated to re- 
tard the advance of harvest rates, the cultivator, therefore, has not reaped the 
full benefit or anything like it of the rise in market value of produce, and he 
cannot be fairly called on to pay a rent enhanced in exact proportion to such 
rise. This is a point which has not, to our knowledge, been ever distinctly 
noted in discussions regarding the relation of rents to prices.” 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income-tax calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Rs. 68,442. There were 1,313 incomes between Es. 500 and Es, 750 per 
annum ; 351 between Rs. 750 and Es. 1,000; 210 between Es. 1,000 and Rs. 
1,500 ; 119 between Rs. 1,500 aud Es. 2,000 ; 131 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 
10,000, and 6 between Es. 10,000 and Es. 100,0^0 ; total persons assessed were 
2,130. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XYIII. of 

1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The followino- 

btaraps. *5 

statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years : — 
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In 187 1-72^ there were 2,881 documents registered rinder the provisions of 
the Registration Act, VIIL of 1871, on which fees to 
Registration. the amount of Rs. 5,917 were collected. The expense 

of establishment, Ac., during the same period amounted to Rs, 3,659. There 
were 1,308 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIIL of 1871, and 741 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents registered 
amounted to Rs, 8,20,230. Similar statistics are procurable for each year since 
1865. 

^ . The following statement shows the collections on 

account of excise for ten years in the Mainpuri dis- 
trict : — 


1863-63, 

1863- 64, 

1864- 65, 

1865- 66, 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868 - 69 , 
3869-70, 

1870- 71, 

1871- 72, 


The following statement shows the receipts 
charges on account of canals for a series of years 


Canal revenue. 


Collections, 


License fees for vend 
of spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

Es. 

Es. 

1,093 

61,710 

3,4:7 

8,226 

7,056 

8,816 

10,283 

to, .393 

9,145 

8,088 

7,838 

6,811 

9,656 

6,084 

1,013 

8,723 

2,945 

11,443 

3,135 

10,460 



Payments, 


Percentage of 

Patw^ris^ 

Establish- 

Contingen- 

Total. 

payments to 
collections. 

fees. 

ments. 

eies. 







Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


1,627 

309 


1,936 

sm 

1,689 

279 

30 

1,998 

1*921 

1,692 

276 

673 

2,54! 

2*846 

3,134 

289 

20 

3,443 

1*84 

2,414 

272 

20 

2,706 

2*76 

3,501 

277 

46 

3,824 

3*63 

4,511 

309 

•it 

4,820 

3*00 

6,980 

309 

... 

j 6,289 

1 

4»6S 



HlSTOat. 
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!I!hera is notlimg in the repori.s to show what portion of the charges for 
general superintendence and the head .establishment is debitable to the dis- 
trict, 

' The following statement shows the amount of enhanced land -revenue dne 
to the can aL The. result is arrived at hj eliminating 
from habitually watered by the caoal 

those lands which but for the canal would have remained 
drjj and then applying to this area a rate equal to the difference between the 
general irrigated and dry rates of the settlement records, ThnSj taking par- 
ganah Ghiror, the area habitually irrigated from the canal is 12,454 acres, of which 
2,491 acres would have remained dry but for the canal. The general irrigated 
rate per acre is Rs, 4-10-7, and the general dry rate is Se. 1-1 5-2, so that Rs. 2-1 1-5, 
or the difference between these rates multiplied by the number of acres which 
would have been otherwise dry,’^ gives the increased rental due to the eanali 
or Rs. 6,759, and one-half that sum is the estimated increase in revenue due to 
the same source. 

Statement showing increase of revenue due to the canals. 



Are.! habi- 
tually canal 

IRRIGATED 


General 

RENT-RATES. 

1 

Estimated o « 

INCREASE DUE &, 

TO THE CANAL m g 

o 

a 

o 

Parganah. 

Total. 

Of this 
otherwise 

dry. 

Wet. 


Dry, 


Bitterence. 

In rental. 

j In revenue. 

j Net incre 
present 

1 revenue 

- 9 
c S 

oS 

|§ 

1. 

2. 3. 


4. 



5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 9. 

10. 



Bs. 

a. 

P* 

[Is, 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Ks. 

Bs. K.S. 


Gliiror, 

12,464 

4 

10 

7 

1 

16 

2 

2 

11 

6 

6,760 

3,3.80 6,278 

53*84 

Kiiraol', 

1,493 190 

4 

5 

1 

i 

4 

6 

3 

0 

7 

1 976 

988 9,055 

10 91 

Mainpuri, 

9,196 m 

4 

9 

0 

1 

12 

2 

2 

12 

10 

6j668 

2.834 6,817 

46’ 21 

JKarhal, ... 

•i3,399 85 

5 

5 

11 

2 

2 

0 

a 

3 

1 1 

11,386 

5,693 8,936 

63' 7.0. 


3,773 82 

5 

6 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2.178 

!,089 7,330 

!4’86 

Kishni, 

6,214 80 

5 

10 

6 

2 

4 

3 

s 

6 

3 

4 234 

2,117 8,536 

39-86 

Mustafabad, 

22,000 85 

5 

10 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1.0,140 

5,070 .37,504 

I3-.52 

Shikoliabad, ... 

2,600 60 

5 

8 

! 


9 

2 

2 

14 

11 

3,048 

1,524 27,076 

.5*33 

Bbongaon, . . ... 

564 







3 

0 

0 

... 

... 34,781 

.iO'56 


677 







2 

0 

0 

... 

... 



2,348 







1 

13 

4 

7,350 

3,676 



.. Mainpuri, like Etawa, was inhabited in the early centuries of the Christian 
History era, and, doubtless formed a part of the great Kanaiy 

" .kingdom. Recent researches have brought to light 

traces^ of Buddhist remains in the kheras or mounds marking the position of 
deserted sites of ancient towns which are so numerous in this districL The 
chief of these are ' Kuraoli, Karimganj, Karhal, one near Takhraii canal- 
station, Sauj, Asanli, and Kishni. In Padham, the people connect the site 


i Bse J. A. B, Ben,, XXXVI., 105, 157. 
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with the great snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya, and in other parts of the country 
claim an extravagant antiquity for the present very modern towns. Tradition 
makes the Meos, Bhars, and Chirars the oldest inhabitants. Many of the Meos 
were converted in the time of Ala-ud-din, and still more emigrated to other 
districts. The Bhars have almost disappeared and the Chirars were nearly 
exterminated by the Chaulians in the fifteenth century. The first oreat 
change was due to the disraptiou of the petty Hindu kingdoms in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. A1 irs then simply swarmed over the western 
parganahs, and shortly afterwards came the Chaulians, bringing with them 
Matlmriya Ghatibes, Kaehhwahas, Dhakaras, and other similar followers. 
Like Etdwa, the portion of the western parganahs hording on the Jumna was 
full: of jungle and was almost impenetrable, and even as late as the reign of 
Shihjahan the country around Shikohabad was clothed with scrub and '^dUh 

sufficient to afford shelter to numerous hands of dakaits. It would be useless 

repetition to notice the general history of this portion of the Duab here and 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to a short sketch of the local history of Rapri 
on the west and Bbongaon on the east, which divided between them the 
entire political and fiscal administration of the district until the rei^n of 
Akhar. 

One of the oldest and most important local divisions of the tract comprising 
Kdpri. the present district of Mainpuri was HApri, so called 

from the town of tliat name, now represented by the 
village of Rapri, on the left bank of the Jumna, in parganah Shikohabad. 
Local tradition says that Rapri was founded by Rdo Zorawar Singh, alsJ 
known as Kapar Sen, who made it the head of a petty kingdom comprising 
the helmr or ravines of the Jumna and the country now divided amono-st the 
neiglibouring parganahs of Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Ghiror, and Barnahal. 
After the defeat of Jaiehand of Kanaiij by Muhammad Sum, in 1194 A D at 
Chandwdr, in parganah Firozabad, a little to the north ofEdpri, the victorious 
army proceeded southwards along the left bank of the Jumna and attacked 
the Raja of Rapri at a place about three miles to the north-east of Edpri and 
defeated him. To commemorate the victory, the name of the small villarre 
where the battle was fought was changed from Karkha to Fatehpur, a name 
which it retains to the present day. Rapri thenceforward became the head-quar- 
ters of an ^kta or fief, and continued to be the seat of government for several 
centuries under successive Musalman rulers. One of the earliest monumental 
r ecords connected with this period is an inscription on the idgah^ at Rapri, 


1 Blochmann, Proc. A. S. B., August, 1873. The tablet measures five feet by two feet anS 
consists of four lines. The letters are thick and clumsy. The inscription refers to the a 

ramiiolr.'''’’'" 
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THE Am'SlM. 

wliicli bears date in the reign of Ala-nd-din Khilji and runs as fol- 
lows ; — 

, 3*2> ^ 5 ‘^^^■^3'- ‘Sxftf 

y^\l ^%U\ S U / W ! 1 ^ ^ 0.> ^ 

»«LaUJl^s ^ ^$\U^ ' 

^ y &x^ J^) 

The btailding of this noble work (took place) by the grace of God and the assistance of the 
Almighty and the favour of the Lord, during the time of the reign of the second Alexander, 
Ala-ud-diinya waddin, who is distinguished by the kindness of the Lord o£ worlds, Abul Mazaffas 
Muhammad Shah the king, the helper of the Commander of the foidiful, and dining the gevernor- 
ship cf the niean slave of his Majesty Kafar, the Hojnil, may God accept it fiom tneiii and may 
God give them an excellent reward I — in the middle of the blessed month of Lamasiii (wa} ot 
increase its honour !) of the year 711. (End ox February, 1312 A,D.)’* 

In 1414 A.D.j Hasan Khan, was Amir of Rapri, and his brother^ Malik 
Hamza^ resided there.^ In 1426 A.D.j Ibnihini Sbah 
Shark! of Jsnripnr was driven across the district to 
Sdpri by the royal forces, and ^vas defeated in a pitched battle to tlie west of 
the Jiio'uia. The Jaonpur army retreated again by Rapri to their own 
country, and were pursued by the enemy as far as Batesar. The i^mir of 
Rupri seems to have made common cause wdth the Chaiihans, Rathors, and 
Bhadaiiriyas in the rebellions which occurred, year after year, at this time, for 
we find that, in 1429-30, the fief wms taken away from Hasan Khan and was 
given to his brother, Bialik Hamza, who .had wisely attached himself to the 
imperial interests^ Rapri' probably remained iii this family for some years, 
for on the accession of Bahlol in 1450 A.D., we find Kutb Khao, son of 
Hasa n Khan Lodi, in possession of Rapri. Under the vigorous government of 
Sultan Balilol (1450-1 4S3 A.D.) some attempt was made to introdiiee a 
semblance of order not only amongst the Hindu princes of the middle Duab, 
but also amongst the local Bluhammadan governors, 'who often show’ed tliem- 
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es more inclined for rebellion than obedience, Bahlol’s life was spent in 
fighting with Jaiiopiir, and Mainpuri and Etawa were often the scene of 
moving camps of partizans of either side, and often supplied large numbers of. 
mercenary troops to both Behli and Jaiinpur. During the disorders that 
arose in the last reigns of the Sayyid djmasty, Kutb Khan Lodi assumeci 
iiidependenee in Rapri, and Rai Partab, the head of the Cliaiihaos, held 
Bhongaon in Mainpuri, Fatiali in Eta, and Eampil in Farukhabad. When 
Bahlol resoh’-ecl to seat himself on the throne, one of the first consulted by 
Sultan Ala-ud-din was Rai Partab of Bhongaon and his friend Kutb Khaii 
Lodi of Rapri, They replied to the Sultan that if he wmuld degrade Hamid 
Khan, the wazir, they would w’rest some parganahs from the hands of the 

^ Makhxan-i^dfghdni of Niamat-nllj^hj Dowson*s Elliot, Y., 74. 
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nobles and band, tliem. over to the Sultan. ^^AccorclillglJ5 Sultan ALvud-din 
ordered Hamid Khan to be confined, and then marched from Dehli to 
Biirh4nab..d R^d encamped near Amroba. Kiitb Khan, Isa K ban (the Turk- 
baoba governor of Koil and Jalali)^ and Rai Part4b came there to pay their 
respects and promised to make over forty parganahs to the Sultan on co!i- 
dition Ibat be would put Hamid Khan to death. Partab incited the Sul tin 
to slay Hamid Khan because the Khan’s father in former days had plun- 
dered his estate and seized his wife.” Ala-iid-din, foolishly for himself, 
embraced the cause of the injured husband, but Hamid Khan escaped, and 
Bablol Lodi, seeing his opportunity, pounced upon Dehli and seized the tlirone. 
Thus the rape of the Chanhaiiin Rani of Bhongaon was the proximate causa 
of the change from the Sayyid to the Lodi dynasty. Bahlol engaged many 
Afghans from Rob amongst his troops, the same who some three hundred years 
afterwards gave their name to Katehir, the modern Roliilkhand. 

After the defeat of the Jamipur forces near Dehli, in 1452 A.D., Balilol 
made a royal progress throughout his dominions. He 

KutbKhdn and Dai Partab. ^ , n i m . 

proceeaed southwards through ivoil and Eta to Mam- 

puri, where he confirmed Rai Partab chief of the zamindars in those parts,” 
in possession of Bhongaon (Bhuinganw). From thence he went to the fort of 
Eapri, still held by Kutb Khan in open defiance of his clansman. Kutb Khdn 
resisted, hut his fort w as speedily captured. Khan Jahan, after making a solem a 
promise of safe conduct to Kutb Kh4a, brought him into the king’s presence, 
when he also was confirmed in hlsjdgirs^ which apparently nominally comprised 
Etawa, Chandawar, and Rapri, In the meantime, Mahmud Sharki of Jaunpur, 
dissatisfied with his defeat near Dehli, and incited by the remonstrances of 
Malika Jahan, the chief lady of his harem and a relative of Ala-ud-diu, led 
himself a considerable force against Sultan Bahlol and encamped in the country 
about Etawa. On the first day both armies engaged in hostilities. On the 
second, Kutb Khan and Rai Partab induced the rival Sultans to aoree to a 
treaty of peace, on the- basis that the possessions of Mubarak Shah, king of 
Dehli, should be left in the hands of Sultan Bahlol, and those which Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur had held should be left in the possession of Sultan Mah- 
mud; also that seven elephants which had been captured from Fafch Khan, in 
the battle near Dehli, should be returned, and Shamsabad should be given up 
to one Rai Karan, son of the Rai of Qwaliar, The truce ^vas short-lived, for 
though Bahlol wrote to Jiina Khan, the Jaunpur governor in Shamsabad, to 
deliver that town to his own agent, Rai Karan, he was finally obliged to advance 
in person and expel the Jaunpurisby force of arms. 

Sultan Mahmud hearing of these transactions came up in force and was op- 
The Jaunpuris in Main- posed by Bahlol. In the skirmishes wdiich took place, 

son of IslAm Khan and first cousin of 
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BaMol, was taken, prisoner and sent to Jaunpnr, where !i a remained in capti- 
vity for seven j^ears. The war was put an end to by the death of Sultan Biah- 
inudj and peace was restored for a time on the former basis. A lady was again 
the cause of the renewal of the struggle, for no sooner had Bahlol arrived at 
Dehli than he was intreated by Shams KhatuQ,the sister of Kiitb Khan and 
chief lady of the harem, to make some effort to release her brother. She even 
threatened to kill herself and forbade the Sultan to take sleep or repose of any 
kind until her request was complied with. Bahlol set out at once in pursuit of 
Muhammad Shah, the successor of Blahmud, and on the other hand, Muhammad 
Shall advanced from Jaunpiir to meet him and took possession of Shamsabad. 
Although Rai Partab had formerly sided with Bahlol, the success of the 
Jaunpiir king now induced him to change sides. Muhammad Shah reached 
Surseni by uninterrupted marches, while Bahlol encamped in the parga- 
nah of Eapri, ivhich adjoined Surseni, and fighting took place for some 
days between the two armies. During these transactions, Husain Khan, 
a younger brother of Muhammad Shah, sent Sultan Shah and Jalal Khia 
Ajodhani to inform Bliihammad Shah that the troops of Sultan Bahlol in- 
tended to make a niglit attack ; that 30,000 horsemen and thirty ele- 
phants had been detached for the purpose, and had taken up a position on the 
banks of the Jharna. Sultan Blohammad, on receiving this news, sent a division 
of his troops to oppose them. Prince Plusaiu Khan desired to take his brother 
Shahzada Jalal Khdn ivith him, and sent a man to call him ; but Sultan Shah 
remonstrated against the delay, representing that Jalal Khan miglit come up 
afterwards. Upon this, they went off in the direction of the enemy. It so 
happened that Sultan Bahlol’s army was prepared for these movements ; so that 
when Prince Jalal Khan, in obedience to the summons of Husain Khan, had left 
the army of Bluhammad Shah and started for the Jharna, he found himself in 
the presence of the Sultan's troops instead of Husain Khan’s. Thereupon 
Sultan BahloFs men seized Jalal Khan and brought him into tho presence of 
their sovereign, who imprisoned him, determining to retain him as a hostage 
for the safety of Kutb Klimi. Husain Kh-n, when he heard of this capture of 
Jalal Khan, being in fear and dread of Bluhammad Shah, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpur. Bluhammad Shah ivas terror-stricken ivhen ho learnt 
the capture of one brother and flight of another, and feared that the latter might 
go and do damage to his interests throughout the country ; but being unable to 
offer any opposition he went to Kanaiij, and ivas pursued as far as the 
Ganges by Sultan Bahlol, who returned to Dehli after plundering a small 
portion of the baggage and capturing some elephants aiicl horses.” 
Whilst encamped at Surseni, Bluhammad Shah had given orders for the 
assassination of his own brother Hasan Khan, and Bibi Bliji, the queen-mother, 
in revenge for her son’s death, conspired with the nobles and raised the prince 
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Hmaia Khan to the throne with the title of SnMn Husain, " The flight of 
SuMn Husain from the field at Jharna was no doubt due to orders received 
from Jaunpur, and on his arrival he at otice levied a force and proceeded 
against Muhammad Shah, and in the battle that took place the letter was slain. 
Again peace was proclaimed, and it was agreed that both parties siioiilcl reiimia 
satisfied with their own possessions for four years. Rai Partab was induced 
by Kutb Khan of Rapri to side with Bahlol, and Kuib Khan, son of Isl iin, %vas 
released by Saltan Husain, and the prince Jalal Khan was restored Dy BaliloL 
Somo time after, Sult4u Bahlol recaptured Shamsabad and gave it to R4i 
Karan, and immediately a new cause of quarrei 

Wars with Jaunpar. ^ J . xi i. t. i 

soon arose, in one of the numerous actions that had 

taken place Rai Part4b had taken the kettle-drum and standard belonging to 
Darya Kh4n, one of Bahlohs generals, and in revenge for this Darya Khan 
assassinated Narsingh Rai, the son of Rai Partab, in spite of the opposition of 
Kuth Khan of E4pri. In consequence of this treachery, Kutb Khan, Husain 
Kh4n, Mubariz Kh4n,and Rai Partab, having entered into a conspiracy, w^ent 
over to the Sharki monarch.^ Sult4n Bahlol finding himself too weak to resist 
them, went back to Dehli, and leaving Kutb Khan, son of Islam, and Khan 
Jah4ii and his deputies at Dehli, proceeded to the Panj 4b. He had scarcely 
set out from Dehli when news arrived of the approach of the Jaunpur king with 
a welhequipped force* Bahlol was, at once, obliged to return, and tbe result 
of the engagement which ensued was a further truce for three years. This was 
again broken and again renewed, and in 893 H. (1487 A.D.) Bahlol en- 
croached upon the Jaunpur parganahs in Farukhabad, Efa, and Aligarh. He 
then went in pursuit of the Jaunpur army and was fast approaching them, 
when Sultan Husain faced about and posted himself in the village of Rampanj- 
waran, which was then attached to Rapri. Again, after some skirmishing, 
a truce was agreed upon, on the old grounds, that each one should remain 
satisfied with his own territory. Malika Jahan, the chief wife of Sultan 
Husain, had previously been captured by Siilt4n Bahlol in one of his raids, 
and had been restored by him to her husband. He is said to have treated her 
well and with all becoming respect, still she thirsted for revenge and incited 
her husband to break the truce and again occupy the Lodi parganahs w^ith 
a large force. This time a desperate battle was fought at Soiihdr, now in the 
Eta district, and Sultan Husain, being again routed, fled to Rapri, while Sultan 
Bahlol pitched his camp near the village of Dhiipamaii and obtained an im- 
mense booty. About this time intelligence w’as received of the decease of 
Kh4n Jahdn Lodi, and Sultan Bahlol granted to his son the title of Khan 
Jah4n and conferred on him the appointments held by his father. He then 
went to Rapri against Sultan Husain and was victorious, after much fighting 
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and slanghter,^^ SiiMn Hasaio, being defeated, fled across tbe Jumna and lost 
Several of liis wives and children, in the passage. He retreated then by Gw’ aliar 
and Kalpi to Jaunpur, while the Afghdns occupied Etawa. Bahlol pursued 
the Jaunpuris southwards and drove them across the Jumna. He then took 
possession of Jaunpur and event nail}’’ drove Husain into Bengal. Bahlol being 
now old,” w rites Firishta, divided his dominions amongst his sons. Jaunpur 
was given to Barbak Khan ; Karra and Manikpur to Alam Khan ; Bahraicli to 
the Prince Muhammad Farmuli, known by the name of Kala Pahar (the black 
mooniain) ; Lucknow and Kal pi to Azam Humayun, whose father, BayaziJ 
Khan, was assassinated by one of bis own servants; Budaun was allotted to 
Khan Jahan, one of bis oldest officers, and Dehli with several districts in the 
Duab were conferred on his son, Prince Nizam Shdh, known afterwards 
by the name of Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor. 
After seating Barbak Shah on the throne of Jaunpur, Bahlol proceeded by 
Rapri and Chandawar to Dholpiir, and thence by Bari and Allabapiir, a depen- 
dency of Eantambhor, to Dehli, At the close of the rainy^ season he set out for 
Gw^aliar and went thence to Etawa, and while returning to Dehli fell sick at 
Malawi, in the territory of Sakit, and died there in the year 1488 A. D. 

Many of the nobles considered that Azam Humayun had the best right to 

the throne, and on his accession, Sikandar w-as met by 

The Lodis. 

a powerful opposition headed by ins two brothers, 
Alam Kh^n fortified himself in Rapri, but afterwards fled to Patiali, and Rapri 
was given m jdgir to Khan Jahan, or as he is sometimes called Khan Khanaa 
Lohani. This officer remained a firm friend of his master, and was subsequently 
employed wdth Alam Khdn Mewati and Kbawms Khan in a disastrous attempt 
on Dholpur. On the death of Sikandar, in 1517 A.D., Khan Jab4n was 
still in possession of Rapri, and it wms chiefly owing to his remonstrances that 
the party who supported Jalal Khan agreed to abandon his cause and trans- 
fer themselves to the side of his brother, Ibrahim Khan Lodi. Ibrahim, how- 
ever, had none of the virtues of his father Sikandar, and soon disgusted his 
supporters by his severity and cruelty. Darya Khan Lohani, governor of 
Behar, Khan Jahan Lodi, and Husain Khan Farmuli, broke out into open re- 
bellion in 1519 A.D., and on the death of Darya Khan, his son Bahadur 
Khan was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad Shah. Meanwhile, 
other malcontents in the Panjab invited the Miighals under Babar to enter 
India.^ At the time, of Babar’s invasion, Ri.pri was held by Husain Khan Lolifeij 
who abandoned it on the approach of the Mughals^ (1526 A.D.), but during 
the troubles of the succeeding year it again fell into the hands of the Af- 
ghans* This success was for a very short time, for after the defeat of Rana 
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Sanga, Babar was enabled to send a force to recover Rapri and Chandilwar, 
and tbe terror spread by his success was such that Et4wa, even, “ whicli had 
never yet submitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, who held 



It. Ilitawa to the south and Firozabad to the north seem now to have 

entiiely supplanted Kapri, the name of which as a separate fief disappears 
from the local histories. Kutb Khan, son of Sher Shah wrested Kalpi and 
Etdwa from the Mughals, and during the reign of Sher Shah and his successors 
Rapri was often visited by the reigning Sultan, and the remains of noblo 
buildings of this period attest the correctness of the local tradition. Still 
the Phdtak Ahirs and Mewatis living along the borders of tbe Jumna mxve 
Sher Shah much trouble, and he had once to send a body of twelve thousand 
horse to overawe and severely punish them. With the return of Humavun 
Mainpuri again came under the Mughals, and the district was divided by Akbar 
into the mahdls and dastdrs already noticed. 

One of the most remarkable events connected with the local history, at this 
g^Akbar’s campaign in time, is Akbar’s campaign against the Sakit dakaits 

. “ ' ' , „ beginning of 1562 A .D., which is thus recorded 

m the Akbarndmahd “ The people inhabiting the villages round Sakit it is 
said, stood anrivalled for their rebellious spirit and ungratefulness, espLialiv 
those of eight places which were collectively called ‘ Athmdi ’ The eve of 
the age never saw rebels, thieves, and murderers like them Tthey are not onlv 
themselves disorderly, but keep the villages and their inhabitants in a disl 
ordered state, and they live a bold sort of life which only fools call bravery. 
The officers of the district had frequently complained of the inhabitants' 
when It happened that His Majesty took his way to Sakit in order to hunt 
Khwiijah Ibrabirn Badakshi was at that time Jdffirddr of Sakit. The drivers 
fell m with a Brahman of the name of Hapah, and took him to the emperor 
for ho wished to complain of the Sakit people, who had murdered his son and 
p underod his whole property. Akbar, next morning, resolved to punish the peo- 
ple of the place where the robbery had been committed, and sent a detLh- 
ment of drivers m advance. When the emperor next morning arrived at tTo 
place, the drivers informed him that the people had all fled. Several detach- 
ments of soldiers were iminediatfilv SP-nf nnf it 
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camp. Althoa^li the robbers numbered more than four thousand^ the emperor 
gave iirders to attack their fortification. But no success was obtained^ and the 
soldiers^ on account of the heat produced by the conflagration of the liouseSj 
climbed up the trees for protection. Akbar mounted on his elephant dmikdr and 
rushed forward, but the fire drove him back, and he rode to the rear of the place. 
When the elephant entered the narrow street of the village, a man in yellow^ ar- 
mour (jaiba) appeared on the roof of a house, Akbar took him for Eastam Khin, 
who had a similar armour, approached the house in spite of the arrows, pieces 
of wood, and stones that flew about, and found that the man in yellow was 
Mukbil Khan, who in pursuing a robber had gone up the roof of a house, wdiere 
he w^as surrounded by several dakaits. The emperor at once drove the elephant 
to the house, and Bandah Ali, Kuzbegi of Munim Kiuui and elder brother to 
Sultdn Ali Khaidar, ran up and speared the rebels. At the same time, the fore- 
foot of Akbar’s elephant sank into a grain-pit, and Jhujbar Khan, the fanjdar, 
who was sitting behind the emperor, fell with force upon His Majesty, But Akbar 
remained cool, managed to get the elephant out of the hole, and at once drove 
up to the place which the robbers had fortified. Only Raja Bhagwan Das and 
R^ja Bidhi Chand were with the emperor, who had to ask the former for a 
drink of w^ater. A Hindu struck at Akbar’s elephant, and the swmrd hit the iron 
rings, which for the sake of beauty are attached to the tusks, in so powerful a 
manner that the sparks flew about, and the elephant got wild and trampled 
the robber to death. Immediately afterwards, a boy of about fifteen years, 
from fright, threw himself from the roof of a house on the emperor’s elephant ; 
Jhujhdr Khdn was on the point of killing him, when the emperor told him to 
keep him a prisoner. When they reached the fortified place they saw that the 
officers of the imperial elephants liad arrived, but stood perplexed on aceount of 
the unexpected extent of the fight. They were now ordered to attack the wall. 
A Rajput archer aimed seven arrows at the emperor, who caught them wdthhis 
shield : five of them pierced the shield and passed five and three inches (imffii) 
through the back, and two stuck in the shield without passing through the back. 
God’s protection is quite another shield. Alawal Khan, one of the officers of 
the elephants, seeing how gallantly the emperor’s elephant went forward, 
called out, “ Well done ! who are you ? I shall not forget to mention you to His 
Majesty.” Akbar lifted his visor, showed his face, and politely thanked Alawal 
for his good intentions. At the same time, Tatar Khdn called to the emperor 
not to expose himself to the shower of arrows ; but Jhujbar Khan told him to 
hold his tongue and not direct the attention of the enemy to the emperor by 
calling out his name. Akbar, still on the same elephant, now broke down the 
wall and entered the place, joined by three or four other elephants. A good 
number of the rebels were killed, whilst others retreated to the house which 
they barricaded. Akbar gare orders to make a hole in the roof of the house and 
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had fire thrown into it. Nearly one thousand people w'ere thus consumed by the 
flames of divine fury.” Paraunkha is a large village in parganah Bewar of this 
district, and lies to the south of the Bewar and Kishni road.^ There is little to 
add to the local history of the district. The past settlements of the land-revenue 
have been detaile dunder the Etdwa district, and the present settlement in its 
proper place in the present notice. The mutiny alone remains, but the materials 
for the notice are not so good as in Etawa, and, indeed, can hardly be said to 

Tidings of the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut and of the excitement 
Mutiny. at Agra reached Mainpuri on the 12th May, 1857 , 

and a consultation was held at wliich it was decided that 
women and children should at once proceed to Agra. Only one family actu- 
ally went, and the Magistrate (Mr. John Power) proceeded to enlist some 
Ciauhdn Rajputs with the assistance of Eao Bhawani Singh, cousin of the 
Eaja of Mampuri. Late on the night of the 22nd May, Manslir Ali, tahsildar 
of Bhonpon, brought news to the Magistrate that the 9th Native Infantry had 
muhmed at Aligarh and had murdered their officers, and warned him to be- 
ware of the detachment of that regiment then quartered at Mainpuri.* 
ourteen females consisting of the wives of the officers, sergeants, and 
writers, besidp a large number of children, were at once sent off to Atrra and 
werepscmted part of the way by Mr. James Power and Sheikh Amin- 
nd-din, they eventually arrived in safety at Agra. Messrs. Cocks and Power 

Crawford and deKant.o.v, who at once agreed to march out their men towards 

lieutetTt deKantzow went in advance with the main bodv, and 

Lieutenant Crawford, after leaving a small guard at the treasnr; and 
quartp.guard, joined him. Tin's was about four o’clock in the Znin. 

rentafbileriuf 

deKantzow, ^vhom t 

tv^s put to him, that nothing more could be attemped,’ and that 'hT^ 
about to ride into Agra. Mr. Cocks, the Kev Mr TC«1I i t 

nant Crawford proceeded to Agra. ' ’ Lieute- 

Ibe wer. now »;p,,acbin. ft, station and oh.nlin. and off 
Defence Of tho City. muskets, and Messrs. John and James Power 

Montgomery, and Mr. McGlone, with^^rLafrirce^^ Mitchell, Scott, and 
Eio Eb.,voni Singh, prooeoded to the bridge o'V tfe" i °°t' 

joining the bad cha“ollt‘ 

There is u Faraunkhs in parganah Mainmiri — 

^uciateudedhere. *^roiu the official accede 
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't)f tile cifcj. In tlie meantime, ilie mutineers passed round by clie dak 
bungalow and fired and plundered the houses of Sergeant Montgomery and 
Dr. Watson, and the rear-guard, the magazine of w'hicli the}^ broke open and 
carried off the ammunition. They held Lieutenant de Kaetzow prisoner, and while 
the rear-goard was being plundered his life was in the greatest danger. TIiq 
men fired at random,” writes Mr. Power, and muskets were levelLed at him, 
but were dashed aside by some of the better disposed, who remembered, per- 
haps, even in that moment of madness, the kind and generous disposition of 
tlieir brave young officer. Lieutenant deKantzow stood up before his men : 
he showed the utmost coolness and presence of inind : he urged them to reflect 
on the lawlessness of their acts, and evinced the utmost indifibreiice to his own 
life in his zeal to make the sepoys return to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the kutchery, dragging Lieutenant de Kantzow with them. 
They were met at the treasury by my jail guard, who w^ere prepared to oppose 
them and fire on them. Lieutenant de Kantzow prevented them from firing, 
ani his order has certainly prevented an immense loss of life. A fearful scene 
here occurred. The sepoys tried to force upon the iron gates of the treasury, 
and were opposed by tile jail guard and some of the jail officials ; the latter 
rallied round Lieutenant de Kantzow and did their best to assist him, but they, 
though behaving excellently, were only a band of twenty or thirty (if so many) 
and poorly armed against the infuriated sepoys, who were well and completely 
armed and in full force. It is impossible to describe accurately the continu- 
ation of the scene of the disturbance at the treasury. Left by his superior 
officer, unaided by the presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, biiffetted by the hands of men wlio had received iuiiiimer'* 
able kindnesses from him, and who had obeyed him, but a few hours before, 
with crawling servility, Lieutenant de Kantzow stood for three dreary iioiirs 
against the rebels at the imminent peril of his life. It wms not till long after 
Lieutenant de Kantzovf had thus been situated at the treasury that I learnt 
of his being there. I was anxious, with all ray heart, to help him, but wms 
deterred from going by the urgent advice of Rao Bhawaoi Singh, wffio 
informed me that it was impossible to face the sepoys with the"" small force at 
my disposal, and I received at this time a brief note from Lieutenant de 
Kantzow himself, by a trusty emissary 1 sent in search of him, desiring me not 
to come to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting quieter, and that my pre- 
sence would only make matters worse, as they were yelling for my life. At 
this time the most signal service was done by Rao Bhawani Singh, who went 
alone to the rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and persuasion to 
make them retire, and succeeded ably in his efforts ; drew off and then aecom- 
panied the rebels to the lines, when, after a space of time, they broke open and 
looted the bells-of-arms and the quarter-guar d, cara-jing off, it is supposed, 
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Rs. 6;000 in money and all the arms, &c.. they foniid of use to tlieiii, I had 
retiredy with the Europeans with me, to the Raja of Maiiipiiri’s fort on the 
departure of Rao Biiawdni Singh, according to his advice, and shortly after the 
sepoys left the treasury Lieutenant de Kantzow joined me, and I again took 
possession of the kiitcherry. I found on my return, the whole of the malkbaiia 
looted, the sepoys having helped themselves to swords, iron-bound sticks, &c., 
which had accumulated during ages past. The staples of the stout iron doors of 
Ihe treasury had alop.e given way, but the doors themselves stood 

The garrison then coinprised the officers wffio had met at the bridge with ^ 

Lieutenant de Kantzow and Messrs. Richards and ; 

Murder by tile Oudb I r- Donovan. Old guns were collected and mounted and 

other arms were received'* from Agra. On the 29th I 

May, Major Hayes and Captain Carey of the 17tli N. I. joined ihe garrison. The | 

former officer was Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence, and bad come by forced j 

marches from Lucknow to be under the orders of the Lieutenant-GoverBor. ; 

He had under his command three or four troops of an Oudh Irregular j 

regiment, with Captain Carey, Lieutenant Barbor of the 20th N. I., and | 

Mr. Fayrer, a volunteer. Major Hayes had intended ordering his force to j 

Fatehgarh, whither he had proceeded from Gursahaiganj, but was dissuaded j 

from doing so by Colonel Smith of the 10th N. I. and Mr. Probyn, tli® 

Magistrate, at the instance of the sepoys of the lOth tT. I He then 

sent orders to Lieutenant Barbor to march to Bhongaon on the 30th of i 

May and meet him at Kuraoli on the 3Ist. The troopers arrived at Bhongaon 

on the 30th and showed such signs of mutiny that Lieutenant Barbor reported 

them in a letter which, however, was intercepted. In the meantime, news 

arrived that they had not moved on the 31st, and Major Hayes wrote to inquire 

the cause, but received no reply. Mansur Ali, tahsildar of Bhongaon, came 

late in the evening, bat merely stated that the men were grumbling at the long | 

marches they had made, and at the same time gave an accurate description of 

the desponding and dejected state of the two young officers at Bhongaon. J 

Major Hayes resolved to proceed to Bhongaon, but as he was leaving several of j 

his troopers arrived. They reported that the force bad halted at Bhongaon as i 

the men were tired, and they w'ere then proceeding to Sultanganj, the next 

encamping-ground, to halt there for the night They brought also a letter from 

Lieutenant Barbor to Major Hayes. This letter has always appeared a 

mystery to me,’' writes Mr. Po\ver; ^Mt appeared like the continuation of a i 

letter previously despatched, and as if the -writer were unable fully to express I 

his meaning. Lieutenant Barbor stated that the men were then proceeding in an I 

orderly way to Sultanganj, and requested Major Hayes not to join the force till 

the following morning, the 1st June. Major Hayes delayed his departure. I 

despatched Manstir Ali to Sultanganj, whioh is only five miles from llainpurl, to 
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ascertain the state of the troopers. Mansur Ali returned to me after an absence 
'of three hours or so. He reported that the troopers were quiet and contented^ 
but he brouffiit no letter from Lieutenant Barbor. I afterwards learnij beyond 
doiibtj that Mtnsiir Ali had never proceeded to, Siiltanganjj and that his story 
'was a mere invention. Had he gone there and made enquiries, lie would lia%© 
learnt that the troopers had forcibly compelled their officers to accompany them, 
that a guard was placed over them, and that the party sent to Mainpiiri wore 
merely intended to deceive Major Hayes and decoy him to Iliiznioli. 

Major Hayes and Captain Oarey left me early on the 1st J ane to join 
their force. They fouod the troopers drawn up on tlje plain at Kiinioli to 
receive them. As they approached, some native officers rode out to warn 
them off. They saw their danger and turned to escape, and rode for tlieir lives. 
The troopers spread over the plain in pursuit. Major Hayes was overtaken, 
and receiving a deep sword-cut across the face, which penetrated to the brain, 
fell dead from his horse. Captain Carey, though closely pursued, was enabled to 
escape, and got safely back to Mainpuri. About tbe same time that Major 
Hayes was thus killed, the troopers also murdered Lieutenant Barbor and Blr, 
Fayrer. The bodies of the three unfortunate gentlemen (fearfully mutilated) 
were conveyed to Mainpuri by Lachhman Singh, talnkadar ot Kiiraoli, and 
were buried by me in the churchyard at Mainpuri. The murder Lad im« 
questionably been planned at Lucknow, and Kuraoli select, ed as a favourable spot 
for the perpetration of it. After the murder the troopers made off towards 
Dehli.’’ 

Mr. Power took up liis position in the court-house, where the treasury con- 
tained three lakhs of rupees, and resolved to stand a 
Preparations lor Hsiet^e. News came ill of the outbreak at the 

neighbouring stations of Fatebgarh, Eta, and Etawa, that the canal escapes were 
opened, and that Europeans had been murdered on tbe Grand irunk road. On 
the 25th May he wrote : — Without, I hope, being considered an alarmist, 
therefore, I may venture to say our posjtion is not pleasant, but we stand “well 
prepared. All the faiijd^ri (criminal court) records have been taken up to 
the roof of the kntoherry, and being placed behind its railing, forms an excel- 
lent breastwork. This matter had better be reported to the siidder {chief 
court of justice), but at the same time it may be mentioned that the faujdari 
record-room of Mainpuri has undergone a thorough purification hj the purpose 
to which its contents have been applied. I may also mention, for the suclder’s 
information, that a good stout hhdnah’-jangi mid (judicial record of a case of 
affray) prepared after the sudder’s last and most approved fashion, and thickened 
with false evidence, is an excellent article of defence, and has, by experiment, 
been found to be bullet-proof. The zamindars of the district continue loyal, 
and I have constant offers of help from all quarters. The Government treaiufi 
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is aafelj.kopt under the charge of Raa Bhawani Bingli.’’ It. was tliiis bra\’'ely 
and olieerf till j that the district officials resolved to attempt the hopeless task of 
restoring order and preserving a semblance of government. Mainpiirij how- 
ever, was nnfortiinatelj situated in this respect. It lay on the high road to 
Agra and Dehli, and was the focus on which converged tlie rebels of tlie Jhiiisi 
divisioHj Cawnpore, Fariikhabad, and Gwaliar, on their way to the great mu- 
tineer rendezvous al Dehli. Could the district have been preserved from the coii- 
taminatiog influence of the bodies of rebels passing through it, the result miglity 
possibly, have been different, but such unexpected treachery and such equally 
inexplicable loyalty was shown by natives in different places during 1857, that 
it would be useless, at this distance of time, to speculate upon what might have 
been had the circumstances been different. 

On the 1st June, the station was reinforced by seventy troopers of the 1st 
Gwaliar cavalry under Major Eaikes, and some six or 
eight Sikh sepoys and ten or twelve men of the 9tli 

I., who had remained faithful. A telegraph office was opened, and Messrs. 
Boodrie, Collins, George Lawrence, and Swan also came in. An irregular force 
was then levied under Damar Singh, Chhatar Singh, and Pahlad Singh, with 
Lieutenant deKantzow as commandant. These men behaved well for some time, 
and in a sharp action wdth the 7tli Irregulars near Bhongaon lost several men, and 
Lieutenant deKantzow received a severe sword-cut in his head. The rebels were 
the stronger party and immediately attacked the police-station. The principal 
officer ran off, but Balkishaii Jamad^r and several privates fell fighting bravely 
in its defence. Shortly afterwards Sergeant Yf ells and his wife were wounded at 
the toll-bar at hTabiganj, and the former died soon after his removal to Main- 
puri. 111 the early part of June,” writes Mr. Power, ^‘^our position became 
extremely precarious, as all the surrounding districts broke out into open rebel- 
lion, and Mainpuri remained the only small spot in which authority was up- 
held. We were hourly kept in anxiety. The worst information reached us from 
Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Lucknow, and Jhansi. The Trunk Poad swarmed wfitli 
mutineers proceeding to Dehli, whose spies intrigued about us, and whose pic- 
quets reconnoitred our position at kutclierry. The tluinas, tahsili schools, bun- 
galows and guard-houses along the Eta branch of the Grand Trunk road were 
burnt, and all Mustnfabad was in rebellion, influenced by the state of the adjoin- 
ing district of Lta. Every night, villages were to be seen burning in all directions 
around us, and every boor brought notice of some heavy affray having 

State of the district. occurred, or the commission of some fearful murder. 

Y e had to contend with the treachery of Raja 
Tej Singh on his return to Mainpuri. Y’e knew that he held nightly 
meetings in the fort at Mainpuri and plotted against us, and that his emissaries 
were sent in all directions to draw some mutineer force to Mainpuri. W 
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Dioiiientarilj expected an outbreak in the jail, and I had constantly to hear that 
the police had been overthrown or had grossly misconducted “themselves in 
different parts of the district. These troubles hourly increased tlirouglioiit the 
iiiontli of June. * During this trying time, however, nothing could exceed the 
cheerful energy with which each gentleman at Mainpuri and the European ser- 
geants and clerks jaboiired to uphold our position. Major Raikes and Cap- 
tain Carey were unremitting in their attention to their men, and never left tlieuK 
Dr. Watson had numerous sick and wounded to attend to, to whom and to our- 
selves lie showed the utmost consideration and kindness. Lieutenant do Kaiit- 
zow did his best to organize the levies uaJer his charge, and undertook any 
other work entrusted to him. Mr. J. W. Pow'er had the charge of the jail and 
of the treasury, and all the miscellaneous work belonging to the office. In 
addition to this ivork, all these gentlemen patrolled tho station and town in all 
directions at night, at uncertain hours. They were always accompanied by the 
sergeants or clerks of the office, whose aid in all matters was of the very 
greatest advantage to us. The watchfulness thus evinced, and the constant 
preparation to resist attack, enabled us, in ffict, to keep our position. We 
\Yere also materially assisted by several faithful zamfudars and by those native 
officials who remained at their posts. Towards the end of June it became 
manifest that our authority was drawing rapidly to an end. The mounted police 
were insolent and disobedient. The telegraph was nightly cut. The whole 
district was infliieneecl by the rebellion then raging on all sides, and all was 
faithlessness and defection around os. On June the 28th people flocked in 
from Karhal and informed us that the Jhansi force had reached that place, 
on the 29th June the advanced guard of this force had reached Mainpuri itself, 
The force consisted of the 14tli Irregular Cavalry, of the 12th N. I., 
a large body of other mutinous sepoys, and four or more guns. It was deemed 
absurd our facing them, owing to the state of feeling then existing in Mainpuri. 
The jail broke loose on the morning of the 29th, and this was effected with 
the aid of Rao Bliawani Singh’s men, the jail guard, and jail officials. Nothing 
could be more disgraceful than their conduct. The place then swarmed with 
every description of villains, who with the collectory sawars and mounted levies 
commenced plundering our property before our eyes. After consigning tlie 
Government treasure to the joint care of the Raja of Mainpuri and Rao Bha- 
wani Singh, I left Mainpuri in company with Major Raikes and Captain Carev, 
the sergeants who had joined me, Mr. McGlone, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Boodrie. 
We were guarded by the troopers of the Gwaliar contingent, but for whose 
faithful conduct at that time we should not have escaped with our lives. The 
other officers not above named proceeded to Agra in advance.” 

‘The fugitives reached Shikohabad on the morning of the 30th of June, and 
on the 3rd of July, the Gwalior troopers mutinied quietly and marched olf to 
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Gwaliarwitliout attempting to do any liarm to their party, who proceeded in 
safety to Agra. Mainpiiri vias- occupied on the 30il:i 
The district abandoned. Jhansi force, who plondered ami biiriied every 

bungalow and attempted to sack the town, but wero beaten off by ilie- better 
disposed amongst the inhabitants with some loss. The three clerks, Messi 
Richards, Lawrence, and Donovan, who had remained behind to save their 
property, were discovered and were barbarously murdered. Throughout 
the district the police behaved badly : many of them sided with the rebels or 
took service with the rebel Raja of Mainpuri. In Sliikohabad, Prag Dait, 
tahsildar, held his charge to the last, and his influence kept the parganali faith- 
ful, although the rebellion was at its height in all the surrounding districts. He 
kept the road to Mainpuri open as long as it was possible, and only retired when 
the rebel Raja, Tej Singh, brought his force to Shikohabad. -Lachhman Singh 
of Kuraoli kept the police-station there and assisted in keeping the villages on 
the roadside deserted, to harass the mutineers on their journey. By his help 
almost all the villages on the Grand Trunk road in the Mainpuri district were 
forsaken, and the rebels were unable to obtain supplies. The district remained 
in the hands of the Raja of Mainpuri until he surrendered himself to Mr. A. 
0, Hume, when it was quietly re-occupied and peace was restored, and from 
1858 to the present day nothing has occurred deserving of further notice here. 

The general observations on the medical history of the Ltawa district appty 
with equal force to Mainpuri, and all that is necessary 
Med'ca i o y. here is to give the local statistics. During 1874, there 
were 340 in-door patients treated in the dispensaries of the district, and 5,822 
out-door patients. The income for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,631 from 
Government and Rs. 736 from private sources; and the expenditure to Rs. 2,178. 
In 1874-75 there were 9,680 vaccine operations, of which 8,097 were successful, 
and the effect of 467 operations was unknown. The following statement gives 
the mortuary statistics for a number of years, and is compiled from the annual 
returns of the Sanitary Commissioner ; — 

Ifortuar^ Staiisiics, 


Year, 

Fever. 

Sraall-pax. 

Bowel 

coiapiaints. 

Cholera. 

Other- 

caufes. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of death® 
to 1,000 of 
the popu- 
lation. 

18678 

5,249 

1,256 

612 

678 

1,758 

9,558 

18*6 

18688 ... 

5,786 

901 

S06 

80 

1,573 

8,846 

12*3 

1869, 

6,763 

4,210 

296 

349 

1,693 

12,311 

17*5 

1870, 

12,8SS 

62 


38 ! 

1,503 

14,436 

20'65 

1871, 

16,299 

81 

289 

14 

578 

' 17,261 

24*62 

1872, 

12,726 

27 

329 

366 

475 

13,923 

1S*4S 

1873, 

i - 11,988 

814 

310 

524 

698 

1 4,234 

18‘5® 

1874, 

14,226 

3,194 

340 

6 

693 

18,459 

24*10 
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Akbarpur Aunchha, 


641 

Alipur Patti parganah^ 


642 

Alipur Patti, 


64 9 

Asanli, 


649 

Azamabad Araon, 


649 

Brijliera Buzurg, 


649 

Bjiltigarh, 


64 9 

Baragaon, 

... 

6.50 

Barnahal parganah, 


650 

Barnahal, 


6.57 

Bewar parganah, 


657 

Bewar, 


665 

Bhadan, 


665 

Bhanwat or Bhawat, 


665 

Bharaul, 


666 

Bhongaon town, 


666 

Bhongaon parganah, 


670 

Bhongaon tahsil, 


677 

Chhachha, 


677 

Bahli, Deoii, or Dehli, 


678 

Bannahar, 


678 

Eka, 


678 

Ghiror parganah. 


678 

Ghiror chief village, 


685 

Hurha, 


685 

Hatao Sharif pur, 


686 

Ilahabas, 


686 

Jahmai 


686 

Jasrana, 


686 

KaDawar, 


686 

Karhal town, 


686 

Karhal parganah, 


688 

Karhal tahsil. 


698 

KarimganJ, 


698 

Karra, 


699 

Katena Harsa, 


699 

Kesri, 

... 

699 


Khergarh or Khairgarli, ... 700 

Kishui or Kislirii-ISabiganj parganah, 7 < 0 

Kishiii, ... 709 

Kujaoli town, ... 7 (I 

Kuoroii parganah, ... 71 i 

Kurara Buzurg, ... 719 

Kusmara, ... 7^9 

Labhaua or Mubamniadpur Labhana, ... 7 9 

Madanpnr, ... 7 19 

Maholi Siiamslierganj, ... 719 

Mainpuri town, 720 

Mainpari parganah, ... 724 

Mainpuri tahsil, ,,, 732 

Manchhana, 732 

Murlidhar-ki-Sarai, ... 732 

Mustafabad parganah, ... 733 

Mnatafabad viiiagej ... 746 

Kabig'inj, ... 746 

Nasiri^ur, ... 746 

Naushahr, 746 

Ora war, 747 

Fadham or P&rlmm, . . 747 

Bendhat or Paindhat, ... 74S 

Fharha or Parhiya, 74^ 

Ponchha, 740 

Papri, ... 749 

Ratbbanpur, ... 750 

S’alhnpur or Sarhnpur, 750 

Suman, ... 750 

Sarsaganj, ... 751 

Sauj, ... 752 

Shikohabad town, ... 7 *,2 

Shikohabad parganah, 75© 

Sultanganj, ... 772 

Tarkard Daulat, ... 772 

Ukhrend, ... 772 

Uresar 772 


Airwa or Ahrwaj a large village in parganah BhongaoB of the Mainpuri dis- 
trictj is distant four miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, Bumbered 
I 5 O 64 souls. Mr, Birch is the zamindar, and the cultivators are chiefly Lodhas 
and Kachhis. To the south-east there is an immense jhi!. Wells can easily be 
dag in this tract and water is only from twelve to twenty feet from the surface, 
Akbarpue Aunchha, a large village in parganah Ghiror of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 17 miles from Mainpuri, The population, in 1872, numbered 


64.2 
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2, 167 soiiisj eon 4 i 8 .tiiig principally of Bhutela Bralimniia. Akharpur Auiielilri 
possesses a police-station, post-office, a bazar, and a market twice a week. The 
village was formerly of more importance than it is at present, and the site now 
inhabited covers only a portion of wbat was once a considerable town. Tlie 
site is well raised, and on one side- are the remains of a great brick-and-iuud 
fort on the top of a very high mound. Chaiidhri Jaicliand of the Farnkiialiad 
district now owns the fort, and he obtained it from the Kirar Thaknr, Bhagvrani 
Singh of Labhaun, in the Shikohabad parganah. The old biiildiiigs on the 
hhera were of block kiu\kur, and numerous fragments of sculpture have been 
collected and placed in a ruined temple where a fair is held every year. The 
figures discovered rejmesent the various incarnations of Vishnu and other 
similar Vaislmava subjects. 

Alipub Patti, a parganah in tahsil Bhongaon of the Maitipiiri district, is 
bounded on the north by the Kali Nadi, which separates It from parganah 
Aliganj of the Eta district, and on all other sides by parganah' Blioiigaou of tlia 
Mainpuri district. According to the settlement returns of the year of measure- 
ment (1868-69), the parganah hada total area of 19,558acres, of which 13,559 
acres were cultivated (8,012 acres irrigated), 2,884 acres were eidtiirahle 
(567 resac under groves), and 3,115 acres were barren. 

Alipur Patti, although the smallest parganah in the district, still contains exam- 
ples of every class of soil to be found elsewhere. Close 
to the Kali runs a strip of low alluvial land, siibjeot to 
inundation during the rains and only growing rahi crops. The soil is fair iarcli 
equal to that of parganah Kuraoli, but during the last two years much has been 
thrown out of cultivation, owing to continued and heavy floods in the Kali, 
In dry seasons it yields excellent crops of wheat, but reJi occasionally effloresces 
in considerable quantities during years of excessive rain-fall. To the south of 
the tardi is a narrow strip of land running along the base of the uplands and 
, containing the home cultivation of the tardi villages, wdneh are all situated 
along its southern border overlooking the river. Water is close to the siirfflee, 
and the soil is a fair ddmat, possessing mncli inherent moisture and j ioldingexce!- 
lent crops. Further south come the two sandy tracts around Jagatpur on the 
west and Rajwanaon the east. The soil here is bad, irrigation is scanty, and 
is usually confined to percolation wells ; the subsoil is bad, and tlioiigli water is 
not far from the surface, the capability for constructing kiichcha wmlis is not 
good. The sand often rises in ridges, and here and there, near the borders of the 
minor nalas, is broken up into small ravines. To the south of the bhdr tracts the 
face of the country again becomes level and the soil changes to a loam. Here 
water is near the surface, irrigation becomes again possible, kuchcha wells are 
practicable, and the spring-level is often reached. On account of these varia- 
tions in character, Mr. McConaghey divided the parganah for assessment 
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purposes into three tracts. The first comprised six villages in the southern or 
d'dmat tract ; the second^ nine villages in the sandy or hhur tract, and the third, 
eleven villa^’es aloiiof the Kali or tardi tract. The following statement shows the 
soils of each circle, tie as^ limed average rent-rate per acre, and the assumed 
rental assets : — 

Soils : their areas and value. 


Dumat circle. 


Tardi circle. 


Bhur circle. 


Total 


Soil. 

Area in acres, j 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed rental. 

02 

<U 

o 

eS 

C 

eS 

a» 

<1 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed rental. 

Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed rental. 

Area in acres. 

Assumed rental 


Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Hs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Irrifat.ed ganhdni 1st, 

280 

8 

12 

f 

2.460 

248 

s 

12 

6 

2,n-5 

... 


... 


... 

62S 

^ 4,645 

ijo. do. 2nd, 

79 

7 

0 

4 

556 

... 





314 

»T 

i 

0 

4 

2,200 

393 

2,756 

Do. manjha-du- 

^ 677 

5 

4 

S 

3,042 

478 

6 

2 

4 

2,937 

.. 


... 


... 

1,055 

5,979 

viat 1st. 


















Do. do. iJnd, 

168 

4 

6 

3 

693 

... 


... 


... 

639 

4 

6 

5 

2,367 

697 

3,060 

D dm ha dd 

i,310 

3 

15 

2 

5,175 

99 

3 

15 

2 

389 

179 

3 

8 

2 

630 

1,58S 

6,194 

Do. do. 2nd, 

560 

3 

1 

2 

1,720 

145 

3 

1 

2 

446 

496 

3 

1 

2 

1,524 

1,201 

3,691 

Do. do. hhdr, 

72 

2 

10 

2 

191 

144 

2 

iO 

2 

3Sl 

504 

2 

10 

2 

1,326 

720 

D897 

Dry ganhdni, 



... 



22 

4 

6 

3 

95 

12 

3 

8 

2 

' 42 

34 

137 

Do. manjha, 

* 18 

3 

8 

2 

*64 

76' 

3 

8 

2 

268 

25 

2 

10 

2 

65 

119 

396 

Do. barha-dumat 1st, 

338 

2 

3 

I 

743 

47 

2 

3 

1 

103 

19 

o 

3 

1 

41 

404 

8S6 

Do. do. 2nd, 

161 

I 

12 

I 

266 

170 

1 

12 

1 

296 

686 

I 

12 

1 

1,029 

907 

1,593 

Do. do, level bhiir,\ 

41 

1 

12 

1 

72 

996 

1 

12 

1 

1,749 

1,128 

1 

5 

li 

1,486 

2,165 

3,307 

Do. do. nntV(ndo 

307 

0 

14 

1 

93 

700 

0 

14 

1 

615 

66! 

0 

14 

1 

681 

1,468 

1.289 

Irrigated Kali Nadi 



... 


««a 

1,106 

4 

6 

o 

4,852 

... 


... 


*«• 

1,106 

4,i5S 

tardi. 
















1 


Dry do. do., 

... 


... 


• •• 

95 

3 

1 

2 

292 

... 


... 



06j 

292 

irrigated other tardi 

US 

4 

6 

3 

650 

... 


... 


... 

104 

4 

6 

3 

458 

252 

3,108 

1st, 


















Do. do. 2nd, 

334 

3 

I 

2 

i,027 

... 


... 



128 

2 

10 

2 

339 

462 

3,366 

Dry do. do., 

2n6 

2 

3 

1 

58 2 

... 


... 


... 

84 

2 

4 

1 

^ 185 

360: 

767 

Total, 

4,439 

3 

14 


17,334 

4,326 

3 

6 


i4,61( 

1,779 

2 

9 

ij 

12,273 

13,544 

44,236 


The following statement compares the past and present areas of the parga- 
nail : — 
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.Cultivation lias increased by 4,125 acres^ or 43*7 percent, and irrlgaiion by 
3,146. acres, or 64*6 per cent,, since last settlement, whilst the proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation is now 59 per cent. Of the irrigated area, 6,763 acres 
obtain their water from, wells and 1 ,249 acres from other sources. The canal is 
at present unknown, but the Lower Ganges canal will soon flow through the par- 
ganah and entirely alter its irrigational capabilties. The ciiliurable waste is so 
poor that little increase in the cultivated area can be expected in future years, and 
it is only in the means of irrigation and the economy of labour that miicli improve- 
ment can be expected. During the year of measurement (1868-69) it/iff / '(/crops 
covered 54*5 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them ha/ra occu- 
pied 21*74 per cent, of the whole annual cultivation ; jocir covered 14*5 per cent.; 
cotton, 4*13 per cent. ; sugar-cane, o* 15 per cent. ; indigo, 1 *9 1 per cent., and maize, 
2*76 per cent. In the wheat covered 15*81 per ceni. of the whole annuai 
cultivation ; barley, 13*82 per cent. ; gojcli and hejJiar^ 10*08 per cent., and gram, 
2-01 per cent. The large area under kharif crops and the great proportion of 
hdjm shows that irrigation is imperfect and sandy soil exists to a consider- 
able extent, whilst the proportion of cereals in the rahi and of cane and 
vegetables in the kharif show that there must also be a fair amount of good 
soil. 

The first settlement of the parganali gave a revenue of Es. 17,637 ; the 
second, one of Es. 17,592 ; the third, one of Rs. 19,530, 
and the fourth, a revenue of Ss. 20,885. In 1840, Mr. 
Edmonstone found a Mr. Birch in occupation as mortgagee of nine viliages, as 
owner of tw*o villages, and engaged in monetary transactions ■with the remain- 
ing fifteen in connection with an indigo concern, and v/rote as follows regard- 
ing the state of the parganah: — In the parganali as it at present exists, there 
are few estates of a good character and feiv which have not been either 
mortgaged, sold, or transferred. The existence of an indigo factory at Ali 
Khera, the imprudence with which the zamfudars are apt to incur obligations 
without sufficiently calculating their ability to require them, and the advant- 
ages which possession of landed property and the uncoiitrolled command of the 
best soils for the production of the indigo plant confer, have undoubtedly, in a 
great ''measure, occasioned these alienations ; but the heaviness of the Govern-"^'"' 
ment demand has, it is equally certain, in other instances, been instrumental in 
obliging proprietors to resort to mortgage or temporary relinquishment of 
possession, with the object of discharging their liabilities to the State, and at the 
same time saving their villages from irretrievable sale, I visited every villag© 
in this parganah, and was induced, on consideration of the niiaieroiis changes of 
properly and possession which have occurred, and the diffiouity which, previous 
to Mr. Birch s admission, was experienced in realising the assessed revenue froni 
the majority of them, to allow a small net reduction on the total demand,” 
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Mr. Ed moils tone reduced the demand by Rs. 1,087 and fisLea it at Rs. 19,708, 
but the famine of 1837-38 left behind it much more permanent and disastrous 
effects than were anticipated.' The demand ivas revised by Mr. Unwin in 
1845-40, and resulted in a reduction in the revenue of thirteen villages, from 
Es. 10,191 in 1844-45 to Es. 7,264 in 1845-43, which, however, gradually rose 

diat sum until the end cf the settle- 
ment, Mr.' Robinson stiil further reduced the demand, so that the revainie of 
the entire parganah stood at 16,872 in 1845-46, rising to l\s. 13,696 in 
1850-5 E at which sum it remained until the expiration of the settlement. Tht 
existing settlement "was made by Mr. McGonaghey, who, as already show n, valued 
the rental at Rs. 44,216, and finally assessed at Rs. 21,890, tuh., Is, 8,480 on 
the ddmat circle, Rs. 7,420 on the tardi circle, and Es. 5,990 on the Mur circle, 
giving an increase in pure revenue ofRs. 3,195, or 17 per cent. Txie recorded 
rental for 1275 /a.sh: was Rs. 34,510, or corrected for under-rented land and land 
held on division of produce was Es. 38,098, which had increased between the 
declaration of the assessment (October, 1870) and 1874 to Rs. 40,9o7 and 
Es. 45.670 respectively. The revenue-rate on cultivation in 1840 ’was 
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! 

Mo^e of transfer. 

Total j 
cultivated 
area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

j ^ 

Eerenue. ; ^ 


Acres. 

P,s. 

Ks. a. p. 

Es. 

Private sale. 

Pnblicdo., ... 

Mortgage, ... ... 

** 1,104 ' 

’ 1,000 

0 14 6 

1,395 

Totals 



ri04 

i,oao 

0 14 6 

1,395 

—.—I 

1 

Private sale, ... 1 

Public do .r. 

MoTtgage^ ... ... 

1S7 

i 

1,100 

8 0 6 

114 

I 

i 

Totab 

i 

j 137 

1,100 

8 0 5 

( 

1 1 4 j 

Priva,te sale, 

Public do., ,,, 

Mortgage, ... 

2,138 

97 

1,933 

46,300 

J,549 

19,432 

21 10 6 
15 15 6 
10 0 10 

2,2^9 

155 

2,642 

Total, ... 

4,168 

67,281 

16 2 3 

5,016 

Private sale, 

Public do., ... 

Mortgage, ... 

2,275. 

97 

3,037 

I 4 7. .400 

1 1,549 

j 23,432 

20 13 4 

1 15 15 6 

1 6 11 7 

-J 

2,333 
155 1 
4,037 1 

Total, 

5,409 

69,381 

12 13 3 

1 

1 

6^25 


According to tlie census of 1872, pargaiiah Alipur Patti contained 67 inha-' 
bited sites, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. 

22 bad behycen 200 and 500 ; 3 had between 500 and 
IjOOO ; and 3 had betiyeea 1^000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 
that there were 26 separate Tillages during the year of measurement, coii" 
tainiiig 67 inhabited sites, giving an average area per village of 752 acres 
(521 cultivated), and per inhabited site of 292 acres (199 cultivated). 
The total population, dn 1872, numbered 15,236 souls (6,976 females), giving 
508 to the square mile of area and 720 to the square mile of cultivation. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there 'were 14,734 Hindus, of whom 6,754 were 
females, and 502 were Mu almans, amongst whom 222 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shoTvs 1,506 
Brahmans, of whom 686 were females ; 491 Eajputs, including 208 females ; 
121 Baniyas (60 females); whilst the great mass of the population is mcliided 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,616 souls, 
of whom 5,800 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
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l^ttrgaHali IS the Kanaujiya (1,27,5). The chief Rajpiit elans are the Gain , 
Kachliwaha, and Ohaiihan. The Baniyas belong to the Saraiigi (100) and 
Agarwal sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are tlie 
Lodha (3,901), Kdehhi (2,208), and Chamar (1,888). Besides these, the fol- 
iowing castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in tins 
parganah : — Kahar, Bharbliiinja, Ivori, Maliajaii, Darzi, GaraTiya, Kunih.ar, 
Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, LoLar, Dlianak, Abir, Khakrob, Kayath, Sonar, 
Mali, Bairagi, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Goshain, and Gliosi* The Musal- 
nians are distributed amongst Shaikhs (201), Patlians (191), Sayyids, and 
Miighals. 

At the settlement in 1840, Rajputs held 44*23 per cent, of the entire niindier 
of villages in the parganah ; they now hold 38*53 per 
cent., and amongst them Chauhans possess 22 89 |>er 
cent. ; Gaiirs, 8*43 per cent. ; Kachhwahas, G 03 per cent., and Katiyas, 1*13 
per cent. Brahmans have increased their possessions from 23*07 per cent, to 
28*75 per cent., and Kayatlis from 21*16 per cent, to 24*74 per cent,, whilst 
Musalmans have acquired a few shares amounting to only 0*29 per cent. Eu- 
rasians, represented by the Birch family, held eleven villages at the last set- 
tlement, amounting to 11*54 per cent, of the entire number. They now liohi 
but two, Chhachha and Rajwana, amounting to 7‘C)9 per cent. Mr. S. Birch 
w^as one of the officers of Sindhia’s army, and on the breaking out of the Mar- 
hatta war retired from Sindhia’s service and received a pension. He settled 
in this parganah as an indigo-planter and attained to con.sideral)le wealth and 
influence. Of the eleven villages held by Mr. James Birch in 1840, nine whieh 
lie held on mortgage were redeemed, previous to 1857, by the hereclitary 
owners. The family has declined much of late years. The Kanaujiya Brali- 
inan, Jaichand of Binsiya, owns three villages, and one isliekl in mortgageljy 
a Brahman from Lalman Singh, who purchased it a short time previously from 
some Kayaths who had been sold up for arrears of revenue. Mai\y of tlie Kav- 
ath proprietors reside in Ali Khera and Ali Patti, and being rims near their vil- 
lages are able to hold seer land in them and exercise a good personal control 
over their cultivation. One- half the number of villages is held on zamindari and 
one-half onpattidari tenure. There w’^ere 389 recorded proprietors at tlio pr<'*sent 
settlement, holding on an average 50*28 acres (34*86 acres cultivated) each 
person. The zamindAri villages average 17 sharers each, and the pattidari vil- 
lage's 13 sharers. Of the 26 villages, 17 were owned by non-resident proprietors, 
one entirely by residents, and eight partly by residents and partly by non-resi* 
dentS:. 

During the year of measurement, Lodhas (1,103) held 4,414 ^cres of the 

Cultirators. cultirated area, or 32-64 per cent, of the whole cultiva- 

tion ; Brahmans (591) held 2,249 acres, or 16*63 per 
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cent ; Rajpiits (204) bold 1,652 acres, or 12*22 per cent.; Kaciibis (518) held 
1,522 acres, or 11-25 percent,, and Alurs (191) bold 1,101 acres, or 8‘14 percent 
Tha reiiiaiader of tbo cultivated area (2,587 acres) was tilled by various castes, 
none of wboni held so I'iiucb as one thousand acres. The following statement 
shows tha distribution of the cultivatioii anioagst the various classes of ciiltiva“» 
tors':— 

Cultivating statistics. 
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Occupations. 


Lodhas and Kachhis are the principal cultivators. 2,425 occupancy tenants 
paid rent in cash, against 56 paying rent in kind, and amongst tenants-at-wili 
only 67 paid rent in kind. Owing to the fact that the two best agricultural castes 
predominate amongst the cultivators, the parganah will always be able to* bear 
and pay a comparatively high revenue. The average cultivated area per pioiigii 
is 6*87 acres, and the average irrigation per well is about 5 acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 19 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 302 in domestic service, as persona! servants^ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 110 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 3,617 in agricultural operations ; 357 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 636 persons returned as labourers and 66 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
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€r seXj tlie same returns give 629 as landholders, 10,210 as cultivators, and 
4,397 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 242 in ales as able to 
read and write out of a total male populatioo. numbering &,2b0 souls. Aiipiir 
Patti is entered as Patti Alipur in the records of Akbar’s reiga, and no changes 
in its area ha ve occurred since 1840. 

Alipue Patti and Ali Khera, two large connected villages in parganali 
Alipur Patti of the Mainpuri district, lie about 94 mik-s to the nortli-east of 
Mainpiiri. The population of Alipur Patti in 1872 was 1,0 10, and of Ali 
Khera was 1,412. There is a fair market here for hides and blankets, and 
leather buckets for irrigation purposes are made. The hereditary zaniindars 
of Alipur Patti are Sanadh Brahmans, who are still in })ossession ; and of Ali 
Kliera are a Kayath fami y of Behar in Fanikhabad. In addition to the itnvii 
of Alipur Patti there are six naglas or hamlets sradered o\*er the estate. The 
cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Kachhis, Cbamars, and Lodhas. 

Asauli, a village in parganah Bliongaon of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
S miles from Mainpuri, The population, in 1872, was 470. The:e is here an 
old rerddence of the Chauhan Raja of Mainpuri, and it was from Asauli tlat 
the family emigrated to Mainpuri. The uncle of the j resent R ya is zamindar, 
and the cultivators are chiefly Musalmaus and Kachhis. There is a large jhil 
close to the site. 

Azamabad Araon, a village in parganah Shikohabad of tlie Mainpuri district, 
is distant 8 miles from Shik'diabad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the Shikoh- 
abad and Mainpuri road. The population, in 1872, numbered J,I94 souls. 
The site of the village is on an old khera, to the north of which flows the 
fcSengar Nadi, here crossed by a bridge on the Mainpuri road. There are a village 
school, a small bazar, two sarais, a post-office, and a small station of police here. 
The zamiudars are Sanavih Brahmans, ^Yho reside in Araon, and the cultivators 
are chiefly Lodhas and Brahmans. There are four hamlets attached to tlie 
parent village: Imiliya, Samogar, Bali, and Kacholar. An encamping-ground 
for troops lies within the boundary. 

Bajhera Buzurg, a considerable village in parganah Miistafabad of tlie 
Mainpuri district, is situated close to the left bank of the Sengar, on the borders 
of parganah Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1.056 souls. 
Bajhera Buzurg is a first-rate Lodha village, well irrigated and highly cultivated. 

Baltigarh, a large village in the extreme south-western corner of par- 
ganali Mostafiibad of the Mainpuri district, is distant some 40 miles from 
lYlainpuri, to the north of the Agra road and south of the Sarsa Nadi. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,096 souls. Baltigarh is now divided into two 
separate villages— Baltigarh Deoj Baltigarh RaglioL In both villages 
Chauhdns are hereditary zamindfe j in the former Brahmans, Thakiirs, and 
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Locllias form the balk of the cultivators, and in the latter Clianhans and 
K4dihis. 


BarAg-aon, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Maiupiiri district, is 
distant 24 miles from Mainpuri, in north hit. and east long. 78®- 

41 '-42". The population, in 1872, numbered 1,718 souls. Banigaon is a 
principal station of the great trigonometrical survey, and the lower or ground 
markstone lies on a mound within the village, a foot below the crest, and is 
surmoimted by a tower 45 feet 2 inches high and about 14 feet square at the 
top, with a liollow core and a gallery at bottom for reference to the station-mark, 
which shows 573‘30 feet above the level of the sea. 

BarnAhaLj a parganah of tahsil Karha! of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Ghiror ; on the south by parganah Etawa ; on the 
west by parganah Shikoliabad, and on the east by parganah Karhal. The 
records show that during the year of measurement (1867-68) of the present 
settlement the parganah comprised a total area of 59,310 acres, of which 
37,368 acres were cultivated (31,042 acres irrigated), 6,172 acres were cultor- 
able (1,364 acres under groves), and 15,470 acres w'cre barren and uncul* 
turable. 


To the north-west and north-east, a small portion of the parganah lies 
to the north of the Sen gar, and between it and the 
1 hysical features. Ef 4 ^ a branch of the Ganges canal. The remainder 

lies to the south of the Sengar and forms a portion of the table-land between 
that river and tlie Sarsa Nadi. The northern strip assimilates in its soil to the 
dumat or loam of Ghiror and Karhal, and, like it, is interspersed with large 
tracts of usar. To the south of the Sengar, the soil agrees with tliat found in 
Shikoliabad and contains much more silica in its composition ; the drainage, 
too, is more rapid, jhils are of rarer occurrence, and the proportion of usar to 
the total area is smaller. High tracts of sand occur in belts riinoiiig 
parallel to the course of the Sengar, and near its banks and there the soil is 
poor and the surface uneven and often broken up by ravines. The prevailing 
soil IS a light, rich, yellow loam, forming a sort of mean between pure loam 
and sand, and naturally little inferior to loam. In the loam parganahs, to the 
east, the presence of extensive tracts of usar causes the cultivation to become 
scattered, whilst here, on account of the comparative absence of usar plains, 
the cultivated area is more compact, tlie different patches of cultivation lie closer 
together, and the fields are more regular in shape than in Karhal. The Sen- 
gar is larger than the Bind and almost equals the Isan in size. It contains 
water, more or less., during the entire year, and has a we-ll-defined bed whicli 
is not encroached upon by cultivation in the cold-weather. Its tardi^ however, 
is poor and sandy, and the alluvial deposits are not so rich and fertile as those 
of the Rind. It is little used for irrigation in the raU season as well from the 
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small quantity of ■water it contains as because of tbe depth of the depression in 
which it flows. The small stream called the Aganga^ whicli flows through the 
southern corner of the parganah and joins the Sengar in the Etawa district, 
ceases running immediately after the rains, and hence is of no importance it>r 
irrigation. It, however, affords a fertile strip of alluvial land, and its bed is 
cultivated for the crops. Canal irrigation reaches only the strip of 

country lying to the north of the Sengar, and wells, therefore, are the main 
sources of the water-supply. The spring is almost invariably reached even by 
kuchcha wells, except in the high sandy tracts along the Sengar. Water is 
found at a depth of about twelve feet from the surface in the canal-irrigated 
villages adjoining Ghiror and Karhal, whilst in the south-west of the parganah 
it recedes to from 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The average depth is from 25 
to 30 feet from the surface of the ground. Kachclia wells last usually about 
five years and are worked by cattle, and often give two runs. Of the total 
area usually irrigated, or 31,042 acres, wells supply water to 26,452 acres, the 
canal to 3,773 acres, and the remaining 817 acres obtain water from other 
sources. The roads throughout the parganah, though unmetalled, are good 
and are passable at all seasons. Mr. McConaghey notes that a bridge over the 
Sengar on the Karhal road is necessary to complete communications. There 
are no important marts in the parganah, and the greater portion of its surplus 
produce is.sent to Karhal, Sarsaganj, Jaswantnagar, Shikohabacl, Ghiror, and 
Mainpuri. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 
ganah : — 
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These figures show an increase in cultivation since 1839 of 16*62 per cent., 
and in irrigation of 15*74 per cent,, whilst the proportion of irrigation to culti- 
vation has remained the same, being 83*71 per cent* in 1839, against 83*07 
per cent, in 1868. The following statement shows the soils found to exist at 
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settlemEiitj , the average .rent-rates applied to tliem and the, value .thus 
obtained,:— ' 
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E’iscal history. 


The iAun/ crop occupied, at measurement, 54’12 per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area, and in it, sugar-cane covered 3*86 per cent. ; cotton, 8*06 per 
cent, ;yoaV, 22*01 per cent. ; %Va, 10*16 per cent., and rice, 4*36 per cent. 
In the rahi^ wheat covered 16*7 per cent.; opium, 16*17 per cent.; gram, 
6*46 per cent., and gojcii and lejhar^ 4*18 per cent. The proportion of opium 
(6,041 acres) is remarkable. 

The first settlement (1210-1212 fasli) of the villages of Barnahal was made 
at Rs. 99,223; the second (1213-1215 fasli) amounted 
to Rs. 1,00,126; the third (1216 to 1219 fasli) 
to Rs. 1,01,825 ; the average of five years preceding Mr. Gabbins’ settlement 
in 1839 was Rs. 1,02,756; the first year of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement amoiinted 
to Rs. 87,457 ; the second to Es. 88,430, the third to Rs. 88,713, and on the 
expiration of the settlement the demand had fallen to Rs. 81,980. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the demand, during the early years of British rule the 
balance-sheet of the parganah shows that the collections were easily realised up 
to 1240-41 fasli (1832-34 A.D.), when over Rs. 10,000 became due, and again 
in 1245-46 fasli (1837-39), when considerably over a lakh and a half of rupees 
were returned as uncollected. Mr. Gubbins, w^hile acknowledging that the 
revenue he found was too high, writes that it was less oppressive than in most 
of the parganahs of the district, and bore the reputation of being comparatively 
moderate."^’ He adds : — The present condition of Dehli-J4khan is better than 
that of Lakhna or Etawa. The effects of the famine have been less destructive, 
the landholders are not so generally broken and impoverished, nor the labour- 
ing classes so fearfully swept away. Nevertheless, there were many estafea 
clearly over-assessed, and very fewMn %vhich an increase could be taken. The 
average (revenue-rate on the assessable area) of Rs. 2-5-0' was too high for the 
circumstances of the parganah.” He found the 107 villages now comprising 
parganah Barnahal paying a revenue of Es. 1,02,756, falling at Bs. 3-3-4 per 
cultivated acre, an apparently crushing rate. He lowered the demand perma* 
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iieiitlj bj Es. 1 4,0435 besides some slight' temporary reductions, during t'lie first- 
two years of the currency of his assessment. Still it was subsequently ft) iind 
necessary to allow still further reductions, amounting to Rs. 6,733 in 38 villages. 
The net result of these successive revisions 'was a decrease ' on the revenue of 
'the settlement existing previous to 1839 of Rs." 20,77 6, and it is not remarkable 
that a pargaiiah which had paid over a lakh of rupees for nearly thirty years 
should have easily paid the reduced demand of Rs. 81,980. The revenue since 
the revision has been easily collected, and the Bais Thakurs and Sanaclh Brah- 
mans, who form the bulk of the proprietary body, have lost that character for re- 
cusancy attributed to them by Mr. Gubbins. Mr. McConaghey made the exist- 
ing settlement. Mr, Gubbins’ revenue was two-thirds of his estimated rental, 
which must, therefore, have been about Bs. 1,33,000, and taking the revised 
demand, the assumed rental, calculated at one and a half times the demand, 
was about Rs. 1,22,970, falling at Es. 3-13-5 per acre of cultivation at the revi- 
sion. The recorded rentals in the village papers amounted to Rs. 1,25 198 
for 1264 /asif (1856-57 A.D.) and to Es. 1,35,385 for 1275 fasli (1867-68), 
giving an average over the twelve years of Rs. 1,29,159. Taking the recor- 
ded rental for 1275 and valuing seer and rent-free land at occupancy rates, 
the corrected rental rose to Rs. 1,43,715, but Mr. McConaghey considered this 
too low a figure, for he found that in many cases the village papers had been 
falsified ; that many tenants held at unduly favourable rates -which would be 
enhanced as soon as the assessments w^ere declared : that the seer wms better 
than the average, and consequently the valuation at average tenants’ rates was 
too low, and that his own lowly-pitched estimate, based on the application of 
his assumed soil-rates, pointed to a rental assets of Rs. 1,79,969. He finally 
assessed at Rs. 89,310, giving an increase of Rs. 7,330, or 8*94 per cent, 
and falling at Rs. 2-6-3 per cultivated acre, against the Rs. 3-3-4 of 1839 
Rs, 2-12-4 of Mr. Gubbins’ assessment, and Rs. 2-3-1 of the last year of the 
expired settlement. Between the declaration of the new assessment in Decem- 
ber, 1871 and 1874, the recorded rental rose to Rs. 1,42,853, and valuing the 
under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Rs. 1,55,769, and there can be no doubt 
but that the new settlement must result in great prosprerity to the parganah. 

The transfer statements annexed show that excessive alienations have 

Transfers. settlement, and that the prices 

realised have been on the ^Yhol 0 high. ConipuLsory 
sales were most numerous during the first period, but still the area which changed 
bands was not excessive, being only about one-eighteenth part of the whole 
parganah. In the seven years immediately preceding the mutiny the forced 
transfers were very few, but the area transferred by private sale was considerable 
and a great number of mortgages took place, but neither the prices real'^-d 
iior the total area transferred, in the settlement Officer’s opinion, sul* 
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an inordinate pressure of the aovernment demand. Since 1858, between one- 
fifth and one-sixfch of the whole parganah has changed owners from various 
causes, but the prices realised have been comparatively high. Altogether the 
total area transferred during the currency of the expired settlement, exclusive 
of land which has reverted to the original owners, has amounted to 11,800 
acres, or 31‘59 per cent, of the entire area of the pai'ganah, as compared with 
13'49 per cent, in Alipur Patti ; 35-19 per cent, in Bewar ; 45 per cent, in Ghiror; 
21-8 per cent, in Mainpnri, and 20-91 per cent, in Karhal. No transfers have 
occurred in 41 rdllages ; 4 villages have reverted to the original owners ; 16 vil- 
lages have been permanently alienated; transfers of more than 15 biswashave 
occurred in 8 ; of between 10 and 15 biswas in 15 ; of between 5 and 10 biswas 

in 17, and of less than 5 biswas in 6 villages. 

Tramjer siateinents. 
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According to tlie census of 1872, parganah Bamahal contained 250 inhabit- 
ed sites, of which 175 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement 
records give 107 distinct villages, having each an average area of 554 
acres (849 cultivated) and 271 inhabited sites, with an average area cf 219 
acres (138 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 
42,593 souls (18,617 females), giving 463 to- the square mile and 729 
to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there 
were 40,792 Hindus, of whom 17,794 were females, and 1,801 were Mnsalmans, 
amongst whom 823 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 4,633 Brahmans, of whom 1,983 were 
females 2,501 Rajputs, including 1,010 females; 709 Baniyas (302 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ’ of the 
census returns, which show a total of 32,949 souls, of whom 14,499 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah is the Hanaujiya 
(2,321). The chief Rajpiit elans are the Chauhan (599), Bais (312), Gaur 
(256), Tank (373), Bhadauriya, Tanwar, Dhakra, Rathor, Parihar, Katehiriya, 
and Gahlot. The Baniyas belong to fhe Saraugi (244), Agarwal, Awadhiya, 
Ajudhiyabiisi, and llastaugi sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Kahar (1,226), Kachhi (5,754), Kori (1,013), Mahajan 
(1,064), 0ham4r (5,798), Barhai (1,136), Dbanak (1,002), and Ahir (7,491). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this parganah Lodha, Bharbhunja, Darzi, Gadariya, Knmhar, 
Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Lobdr, Khakrob, Nunora, Kayath, vSoDur, Midi, Bairagi, 
Khatik, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, and Goshain. The Musalmans are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (803), Sayyids (111), and Patbdns (642). 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 47-57 per cent, of the total number of villages now 
comprising the parganah, and at the recent settlement 
1 ropnetors. owned 41-16 per cent. Amongst them, Bais now 

own 15-24 per cent. ; Chanhans, lC-93 per cent. ; Baghels, 6-54 per cent. ; Gaurs, 
3-23 per cent., and Tanks, 2-26 per cent. The remaining Rajput proprietors 
belong to the Rathor, Gaharwar, Dh4kra, Badgujar, and Kirfir clans. Brahmans, 
as a body, have increased their possessions, during the currency of Mr. Gubhins’ 
settlement, from 27-89 to 33-51 per cent, of the entire number of villages, and 
amongst them SanMhs now own 31*32 per cent. Baniyas have also added to 
their possessions, holding now 3-06 per cent, of the total number of the villages, 
against 0-93 per cent, in 1840. Ahirs now hold 12*44 per cent. ; Mahajans, 
3*9 ; Kdyaths, 3*78; and Musalmans, 2*05 per cent, of the villages in the par- 
ganah. The Raja of Tirwa, in the Parukhabad distriet, is the only Baghel 
zamindar. The San^dh Brahmans and Bais Raj piits are the old Ohandhris of 
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the parganah and still hold nearly half of ifc. There are, altogether, 1,106 pro*“ 
pdetors, of whom 826 hold seer lands; 32 villages are owned by ciilti?ati]i| 
proprietors ; 46 by non-residents, and 30 by a mixed proprietary. The average 
area in the possession of. each sharerds 53’62 acres, of which 33*79 acres are 
cultivated. The Bais and Sanadh proprietors have lost their old character for 
recusancy in the payment of the Government demand, a result chiefly due to 
the light assessments which the parganah has enjoyed during the last 30 years. 

From the settlement records, it appears that Ahirs (1,961) held, during the 
year of measurement, 10,078 acres, or 27*01 per cent. 

Cultiyatora, cultivated area ; Brahmans (1,860) held 7,043 

acres, or 18*87 per cent. ; Rajpiits (863), 5,226 acres, or 14 per cent. ; Kacliliis 
(1,216), 4,996 acres, or 13*39 per cent. ; Chamars (709), 2,591 acres, or 6*94 per 
cent., and Garariyas (376) held 1,526 acres, or 4 per cent. The remaining 5,862 
acres of the cultivated area is distributed amongst a large number of castes, 
none of whom individually occupy one thousand acres. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst each class of cultivators, 
the average area held by them, and the average rent paid by each class :~ 

Cultivating statistics. 



Number of holders. 

Paying rent in kind. 

Paying rent in cash. 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4. 

Bate per acre deduc- 
ed from columns 4 
and 6. 

tSD 

*0 

.53 

be 

2 

- 0? 

< 

Percentage which 
total of columns 3 
and 4 bears to total 
cultivated area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(I.) Seer, ... 

847 

Acres. 

Acres. 

5,368 

Bs. 

15,932 

Bs. a p. 
2 16 6 

Acres. 

e-338 

1437 

(2.) Held by tenants with 

occupancy rights, ... , 

4,845 

7 

21,252 

90,464 

4 4 1 

4*388 

56 89 

(S.) Held by tenants-at-will, j 

2,323 

IT 

9,353 

3,6167 

3 13 10 

4-032 ; 

25-08 

(4.) Zarnindars^ 

1,152 


962 

290 

0 4 20 

*835 1 

2 57 

{ 5 .) Cultivated gardens and 
fa How at attestation, . . . 


... 

410 

... 

... 

i 

... 1 

1*09 

Total 

9,167 

24 

3 7,344 

1,42,853 

3 13 2 

4‘076 1 

lOO'OO 


7,168 

24 

30,605 1 

1,26,631 

4 2 2 

4-273 1 

81*97 


Produce rents are practically unknown, only nine persons being recorded as 
holding on division of crops. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the ceil*- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

OecupatiOBS. ^ i i ' 

adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 269 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tie like ; 1,121 in domestic service, as personal servants, 'water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, ivashermen, &c. ; 655 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
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keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 9,523 in agricultLiral operations; 1,552 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animaL There were 1,856 persons returned as labourers and 317 as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 2,845 as landholders, 23,154 as cultivators, and 16,594 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 563 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 23,976 souls. Barnahal formed a portion of Dehli- 
Jakhan in 1839, and was asssessed with it in the Etawa district. After the 
mutiny, the 107 villages now comprising tha parganah were trjinsierred to 
Mainpuri and were formed into a separate parganah under the name BarnaluiL 
Barn HAL, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the Main- 
pori district, is distant 20 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 1,356 souls. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office 
here. Barnahal now gives its name to the old parganah of Bibamaii, formerly 
known as Dehli-Jakhan. 


Bhwar, a parganah of tahsil Bliongaon of the Mainpuri .district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Shamsabad of the Farukhabad district ; on the south 
and west by parganah Bhongaon, and on the east by parganah Kislini-Is abigaii j. 
According to the measurement returns (1868-69) of the present settlement, the 
parganah then contained a total area amounting to 28,029 acres, of which 
11,324 acres were cultivated (9,775 irrigated), 4,569 acres were ciiltiirable 
, (1,048 acres under groves), and 2,361 acres were barren and iincultnrable. 

The Kali Nadi forms the northern boundary of the parganah and separates it 

^ from Farukhabad. It forms a belt of low-hfing allii- 

Physical features. • i i i i o 

Vial land inundated during the rains, but usually 

dry enough in November to admit of rahi crops being sown. It contains much 

inherent moisture, and water is seldom farther than from four to eight feet 

|, from the surface. Irrigation is seldom had recourse to except for sugar-cane 

and garden produce and wheat in dry seasons.. Small kuchcha wells, called 

i choiyas^ are dug at a small expense and are worked by dhenklis^ but last only 

! until the commencement of the ensuing rains. In a year of drought like 1869 

this tract produced excellent crops, but in a year of excessive rain, like 1874 

^ and 1875, great injury is caused by the lengthened and heavy floodings from 

the river. To the south of the tardi strip runs a belt of high and uneven sandy 

bhur^ nearly all unirrigated with the exception of some isolated level spots ■where 

villages have generally been planted. Further south, the country becomes 

i level again and the soil improves by cultivation, and in places "where the sub- 

I stratum admits of it, kuchcha and pukka wells, worked by cattle, exist. The 

I soil does not equal the ddmat of the western parganalis, and is merely a 
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superior kind of hMr kiio\vn as _piVa or piliy a where good^ and cis tih‘Ufiy€i w^liere 
indiftereiit. The latter soil is fairly distinct and has a crisp feel when troddeii 
on by which it is easily distinguishable from the former. In many villages of 
this tract, tlie home-lands have now been worked up by constant irrigation and 
manure to an equality with those of real cUmat villages. The average depth of 
Water from the sui'face in the level tracts is 20 feet. The prevalence of hhiTj in 
many places infested by the destructive weed Mns^ is due to the hicfc that the 
Isau and the Kali approach each other more closely here than in any other of 
the parganahs of Mainpuri. The only patch of real loam is in the soiitli-easterii 
corner of the parganah, and with this exception and the lands along the Kali and 
bordering on jhils and ponds, the whole area comprises sand of varying quality. 
Pure sand is, however, most prevalent and is often barely fit for cultivation. 
Usar plains occur only in the small dumat tract and give, place elsewhere to 
sandy ridges or stretches of hliur which have been thrown ont of cultivation by 
the presence of hans grass. There are few jhils, and at present no canals, but 
the projected Lower Granges canal will fully supply the w^ants of the unprotected 
area. 2,398 acres are returned as irrigated from jhils and rivers and 7,377 acres 
as watered from wells of the total habitually irrigated area. Kuchcha wells 
seldom reach the spring-level, and, in many places, even pukka wells cannot be 
constructed. In the strip lying between the K41i tarcii and the level southern 
tract, lever wells can only be used, and these are only fed from percolation, and 
yield, therefore, a scanty and variable supply of water. The subsoil throughout 
this tract is unfavourable to the construction of wells with one single and 
remarkable exception. McConaghey notes that close to the village of 

Husainpur there is a narrow strip of firm subsoil, capable of supporting wells, 
which, though only a few yards in width, extends from the Kali to the Isan in 
a direction perpendicular to their course. All along this line crowds of wells are 
seen, whilst to the east and west of it only a few percolation wells are possible. 


The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 

ganah : — 


Comparison of former 
attd present areas. 

Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

CuUu table 
waste. 

Lately tlirowii 
out of cul- 
tivation. 

Gardens and 
groves. 

Irrigated. j 

Dry. 

k 

3 

O' 

« i 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

^ Acres. 

Past settlement, ... 

27,702 

357 

4,628 

3,014 

2,412 

... 

5,29! 

12,000 

17,291 

Present ditto, 

28,029 

... 

2,361 

2,266 

1,255 

00 

o 

9,775 

11,324 

21,099 


Cultivation has increased since 1835 by 3,808 acres, or 22*02 per cent., and 
irrigation by 4,484 acres, or 84*75 per cent. The proportion of irrigation to cul- 
tivation has also risen from 30*59 per cent. in 1835 to 46*33 per cent, in 1868-69. 
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The revision made by Blessrs. Unwin and Eobertson in 1844 


Soils and their value. ■ 


jifFected 33 

estates, with a revenue of Rs. 1.3,756, and their reports 
show that, during the previous seven years, the cultivated 
area had fallen from 12,546 acres to 7,817 acres, or by 37*7 per cent, in those 
' villages. Taking the statistics of 53 villages for 1844-45, we find that the culti 
vatioii had fallen from 14,427 acres to 9,084 acres, or by 37*03 per cent, since 
18^ 5, so that, ail round, the loss during those years cannot be under 37 per cent, 
of the total cultivation. The increase therefore between 1844-45 and 1868-69 
must be close upon 90 per cent. In 1850-51, Mr. Raikes gave the cultivated 
.area at 19,110 acres, or only 1,989 acres below the present standard. At the 
recent settlement, Mr. McConaghey adopted only two divisions of soils, the home- 
land and the outlying land or harlia. The former he divided into three classes : 
first quality irrigated, second quality irrigated, and dry. The first class occurs in 
those villages where there is either a marked superiority in soil, or where the 
cultivators belong chiefly to castes celebrated for their industry and skill in culti- 
vation ; the second class comprises all the remaioing irrigated liome-land, and 
the third class all the dry area. The primary divisions of the harha or outlying h.dr 
land is into irrigated and dry. The former division is still further distinguished 
by the natural soils ; the first quality comprising and goodpirc, while the 

second quality embraces all the inferior pfre, tikum/a, and pure bhih\ The iinirri- 
gated harha has three -sub-divisions ; the first quality containing level dwnat and 
superior pfm; the second quality embracing level, inferior, tikuri^a^ and 
bhdr, and the third go tup rising the uneven tikuriya and bfair^ to be found chiefly 
to the south of the Kali tardi tract already noticed. The tardi land of the Kali 
and jliils has also been separated and divided into irrigated and dry; in theformer 
class is included all land for which water, if required, is available from wells, 
rivers, or ponds during the latter part of the rahi season, and all other tardi land 
is entered as dry. The above remarks sufficiently exphiin the following statement, 
•which shows the area of each class, its average rant and assumed rental value : — 

Soil statistics. 


Soil. 

j 

Area in acres 

Kate per acre. 

Assumed ren- 
tal. 1 

Soil. 

j 

Area in aercK. ! 

1 

i i 

Assumed ren- 
tal. 



[rs. a, p.! 

' Us. 



‘"Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Ist quality irrigated 

1 315 

1 7 0 4 ' 

9,236 

Dry barha^ 2nd quality. 

! 4,314' 

1 12 ll 

7 , 5 :^ 

kome land. 






1 


2nd ditto ditto, ... 

2,146 

5 4 3i 

i 11,304 

Ditto ditto, 3rd... 


0 14 t: 

' 3,95: 

Dry home landj 

364 

4 6 3 

'960 

Irrigated Kali Kadi i 

l,b79: 


f 6., 77' 





tardi. 


3 1 2 j 

! 

Irrigated barka, Ist ' 

1,332 

3 8 2 

4,678' 

Dry ditto, ... 

194’ 

1 12 1 

' 34 

quality. 







Ditto ditto, 2nd 

2,425 

2 10 2 

! 6*^89i 

Irrigated 

60 

: 2 10 2 

1 1,73 

Dry harha, 1st quality, 

1 1,418 

2 3 1 

1 3,1121 

Dry ditto - I 

5,1 2 "' 

tie 1 
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These figures give a total cultivated area of 21 ,060 acres, an average 
rate of Ks. 2-10-6 per acre, and an assumed rental of Rs. 55,957. The rent-rate 
thus found is 49 per cent, above that adopted in 1844-45, and Mr. McCoiiagliej 
attributes 30 per cent, of this increase to an absolute rise in rents and 19 per 
cent, to increase in irrigation. During the year of measure iiient, the kharif 
crops covered 57 ’47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and aniongst them 
sugar-cane occupied 1*65 per cent, of the whole area under the plough ; bdjra^ 
26*43 per cent. ; jod^, 8*27 per cent.; maize, 4*85 per cent.; cotton, 2*2 per 
cent. ; mo^A, 9*01 per cent., and indigo 0*51 per cent. In the mbL^ wheat 
covered 12*93 per cent, of the entire annual cultivation; barley, 16 '61 per cent. ; 
gojdi md bejhapy 9*3 per cent., and gram, 1*15 per cent, iioth and bdjra^ charac- 
teristic of a poor soil, are here at their maximum in the district. 

The first assessment of the parganah as constituted in 1802-03 amounted to 
Es. 11,867, which was left unchanged at the second 

Fiscal histor} . settlement. At the third the revenue was raised to 

Rs. 15,986, and with some variation remained near that sum, eventually rising 
to Rs. 17,693 on an average of five years preceding 1836. Mr. Robinson 
r aised the demand for 1836 to Rs. 19,824, including the revenue of two resumed 
miidji patches in Eewar khas and falling at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultiva- 
tion. Notwithstanding this light assessment, the turbulent Bais proprietors 
threw up their engagements in 10 out of the 33 estates comprising the^pargaoah, 
in the hope of compelling a reduction. These estates were let in farm,- but the 
ch*onghtof 1837-38 coming so soon afterwards obliged the authorities to under- 
take a complete revision, which was carried out by Mr. Unwin under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robinson. Between 1835 and 1844, as already noticed, 37 
per cent, of the entire cultiv^ated area became waste, Mns grass increased, sales 
and farms for arrears wore numerous, and, in most cases, purchasers were not 
to be found, and Government was obliged to buy in the estates. Taking the 
53 villages for which we have the statistics of the revision, we find that 9,081 
acres were cultivated, and paid a revenue of Rs. 13,639, falling at Re. 1-7-11 
per acre for 1845, against Re. 1-4-6 per acre at Mr. Robinson’s settlement, 
the difference being due to the fact that all the bad land was thrown out of culti- 
vation at the revision, and the remaining good land was able to pay a hio-her 
rate. The general rent-rate from the village papers, in 1835, was Re. 1-12-0 
per acre, and in lb4o was Rs. 2-l-o per acre, which shows that both officers 
took the same proportion of the rental assets in calculating the demand. Mr. 
Unwin’s revised demand on the entire parganah commenced with a redaction 
of Rs. 5,476 in 1845-46, or a demand of Rs. 14,347, which gradual! v rose to 
Rs. 16,826 in 1850-51, and would have remained at that figure to the end 
of the settlement had not remissions been made on account of land taken up 
for public purposes, which brought down the revenue to Rs. 16,491 during the 
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last year of the settlnieat. The revenue of the nine villages added to tbo par-* 
gaiiah since last settlement was Rs, OjloOj reduced to Rs. 2,<S18 in 1850-5 1, 
and amounting to Rs. 2,816 during the last year of the settlement, giving 
Rs. 1 9,307 as the revenue of the whole parganah as it now stands in 1868-69» 
Prior to assessment the recorded rental was Rs. 39, 241, or corrected tor under- 
rented land at occupancy rates, and land held on division ot produce at casli 
rates, it amounted to Rs. 45,083. Mr. McConaghey’s assumed soil rates, as 
already seen, gave a rental of Rs. 55,957, on which he ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 24,940. 

Statistics of incidence. 



Reyeniie 

ReTenue 
and cesses. 

Incidence of revenue on 

Total area. 

! 

: Assessable 
area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Rs. 

i Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Last year of expired settle- ! 

19,307 ' 

20,374 

0 U 0 

0 12 0 

0 14 8 

ment. 






.First year of present settle- 

24,940 

1 27,434 

0 14 3 

0 15 7 

1 2 ti 

ment. 


! 

1 


! 



The increase in pure revenue has therefore been Rs. 5,033, or 29 ’1 7 per cent., 
and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 7,060, or 34*65 per cent. Since the 
new assessment was declared, in October, 1870, the recorded rental lias risen 
to Rs. 47,433, or by Rs. 8,192, and corrected for land still under-rented to Rs. 
56,800, or by Rs. 11,717 — facts, which show that the new assessment combined 
with the proposed introduction of the Ganges canal will enable the proprietors 
to tide over any temporary difficulty from the inclemency of the seasons that 
may befal them. 

The following statement shows the transfers that took place between 1840 

^ ^ and 1869-70, divided into three periods. Dnrinrr the 

Transfers- ^ ^ , \ » 

first period, tran,Sters took place in 13 villages ; during 

the second period in 11 villages, and during the third period in 42 villages. In 

16 villages no transfers have taken place since 1840; in 22 villages less than five 

biswas have changed hands; in 6 villages between five and ten bis was; in 6 villages 

between 10 and 15 biswas ; in 6 villages between 15 and 20 biswas, and in S 

villages the entire rights have been alienated. Altogether 35*19 per cent, of 

the cultivated area has been transferred. Except the compulsory sales during 

the disastrous period succeeding the famine of 1837-38, few transfers occurred 

previous to the mutiny. During the last twelve years a large area has cliangcni 

hands, but prices have risen considerably, and the cause cannot be attributed to 

any pressure of the revenue, for purchasers have given nearly twice the average 
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price for t'he poor land of Bewar that they have given for the superior land 
Grhiror and Mainpuri: ~ 

Transfer statement. 


! 

Mode of transfer. 

Total 
cultivated 
vrea trans- 
ferred. 

Reverted 
bo original 
owners. 

Area 

Dransferredi 
more than- 
once. 

Totals of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

I 

Area per- 
nianently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of col inn n 

6 to total 
cultivated 
area. 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 


5. 

6. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

i Acres. 

Acres. 


Private sale. 

2,912 

... 

2,461 

1,461 

1,451 

6-88 

Public do.j 

7,047 

3,700 

260 

3,960 

3,087 

14'63 

Mortgage, 

4,444 

1,396 

3S8 

1,734 

2,710 

12 84 

Total, 

14,403 

5,096 

2,059 

7,155 

7,248 

34-35 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul- 
tivated 
area. 

Total price 
brouglit. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ks. a* p. 

Rs. 


Private sale. 

657 

2,050 

3 1 U 

541 

3'79 

Public do., 

2,997 

3,634 

1 3 4 

2,972 

1'23 

Mortgage, 

392 

1,050 

2 10 lU 

297 

3*55 

Total, •!»* 

4,046 

6,734 

1 10 7 

3,810 

P77 

1851 to 1857. 

■ Private sale, 

879 

3,247 

3 1! 1 

1,111 

2*92 

Public do., 

217 

355 

1 10 2 

201 

1-76 

Mortgage, 

1,010 

4.987 

4 15 3 

769 

6‘57 

Total, 

2,106 

8,589 

4 1 3 

,2,071 

1 4’OS 

1858 io 1869-70, 
Private sale, 

1,376 

18,319 

IS 5 0 

i,!09 

j, 

i 

1 16-52 

Public do., 

215 

1,663 

7 11 9 

i 234 

1 6*55 

Mortgages, 

3,042 

15,699 

4 15 5 

1 2,543 

! 

5-94 

Total, 

4,633 

35,08! 

7 9 2 

! 

3,906 

I 

i 8*98 

1 

1840 to 1869-70. 
Private sale, ... ' 

2,912 1 

23^616 

8 I 9 

2,761 

1 S’56 

Public do., j 

3,429 1 

5,652 

i 10 6 

3,427 

1 1*65 

Mortgage, ... ! 

4,444 i 

21,136 

4 12 i 

3,599 

: S*88 „ 

Total, ... 1 

10,785 

60,404 

4 10 10 

9,787 

1 5-15 

i 


According, to the census of 1872, parganah Bewar contained 113 iiiliabiled 


Population. '^0^^ inhabitants ; 

20 had between 200 and 500; 3 had between 500 and 
1,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The settlement records show 
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tliat during the year of measurement (1868-69) there were 65 separate Yillages, 
of which nine were iininhabiteil, giving an average village area of 431 acres 
(324 cultivated). There were 126 inhabited sites, having an average area of 
222 acres (167 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 
18,040 souls (7,724 females), giving 430 to the total area and 547 to 
the square mile of cultivation. There was an average of 278 inliabitants 
to each recorded village and 143 to each inhabited site. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 17,429 Hindus, of whom 7,463 ■ were iemales, 
and 611 Musalraans, amongst Avhoiii 261 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,468 
Brahmans, of whom 643 were females 3,071 Rajputs, including 1,182 feinales; 
184 Banij^as (84 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^Uhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,706 
souls, of whom 5,554 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division 
found in this pargaiiah is the Kanaujiya (1,118). The chief Eajput elans are 
the Bais (1,786), Gaiir (350), Ohauhan, Baehhal, Katehiriya, Chandel, Ujain, 
Mkiimbh, and Baghel. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal sub-divi- 


sion. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kachhi 
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Chamar (2,641 ), and Qhosi (1,860). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Kahar, 
Bharbhiinja, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhiir, Barliai, Dhobi, Teli, 
Hajjam, Lohiw, Dhanak, Khakrob, Nimera, Kayath, Sondr, Mali, Bairagi, 
Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Goshaiu, and Khatri. The Musa! ip. ms 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs ("258), Pathans (167), and Sayyids. 

At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rajputs held 92*31 per 

Proprietors number of the villages ; in 1869 

they held 83*4 per cent., and amongst them, Bais held 
68*21 per cent.; Chauhans, 8*77 per cent; Baghels, 3*46 per cent. ; Parihars, 
^ cent,, and Rdthors and Gaurs, 0*89 per cent. Brahiiians have in- 

creased their possessions from 1*54 per cent, to 8*06 per cent., and Kajatlis from 
6*15 per cent, to 7*14 per cent., whilst Tamolis, Ahirs, and Musalouins have 
acquired 1*4 per cent. Of the 65 villages in the parganah, 21 are held on 
zamindari tenure, 41 on pattidari, and three on bhayachara tenure. There 
were 1,391 recorded proprietors at settlement, giving an average holdiiig of 20 
acres, of which 15 acres were cultivated, to each proprietor. There were 34 
cultivating and 229 non-cultivating proprietors in the zamindari villages ; 549 
cultivating and 354 non-cultivating proprietors in the pattiddri villages, and 5 
cultivating and 220 non-cultivating proprietors in the hhajaehara villages! Six- 
teen villages were held by resident proprietors, SO villages by non-rerident, and 
19 villages by a mixed proprietary body. In the last class, the proportion of vil- 
lages occupied by resident proprietors was 11-7 to 7*2 villages held by 
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iioii-resicloBfcs. Altogether 588 proprietors cultivated a portion or held a por* 
lion of their property as seer. Bais Kajpiits owned the whole pargaiiah at last 
settlement with the exception of six villages^ four of which (Bewar, Bil- 
pur, Saraiya Govindpm', and Manpiir Biker) belonged to Kayaths ; one 
(Ohhabilepiir) to the Kaoaujiya Chandhri of Blnsiya, and one (Paraiinklia) 
to the Baghel Raja of Tirwa. The Bais landholders still possess over two- 
thirds of the parganahj and the two entire villages (Athlakhra and Ciiaiidanpiir) 
and the half shares in two others (Nagla Penth and Miisapur) held by Olrati- 
lians came to them by inheritance from a Bais mother. The Bais all claini 
descent from a common ancestor, and their history has already been given in 
the district notice. 

At the recent settlement^ Rajputs (1,834) held 8,018 acres as cultivators, or 
38*! 5 per cent, of the entire cultivated area ; Aiurs 
Caitivatois. (814) held 3,092 acres, or 14*71 per cent; Chamars 

(764) held 2,366 acres, or 11*25 per cent ; Kachis (7105 held 2,098 acres, or 9*98 
per cent; Brahmans (1,071) held 1,779 acres, or 8*46 per cent, and Lodhas 
(208) held 1,084 acres, or 5*16 per cent The remainder of the cultivated area, 
amounting to 2,577 acres, was held by various castes. Rajputs (chiefly Bais) 
hold 98 per cent, of the seer area and 38 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst 
each class of cultivator, their rents and relative strength : — 


Cidtimting statistics. 



Number of holders. 

Cultivated area 

Cash rental of area in 
column 4. 

Bate per acre deduced 
from columns 4 and 5, 

1 

Average holding. 

Percentage which total of 
columns 3 and 4 bears 
to total caltivatcd area. 

Paying rent in 
kind. 

1 Paying rent in 
j cash. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. a p. 

Acres. 


(1.) Seer, 

588 


4,019 

6,926 

1 11 6 

6*836 

19-05 

(2.) Hel(3 by tenants with 

4,176 

892 

i;,992 

32,331 

2 a 2 

3*085 

6i m 

rights of occupancy, 








(8.) Held by tenanta-at-will... 

1,261 

661 

2,879 

6,873 

2 6 2 

2*807 

ie-78 

(4.) Zammdars’»5tt4/?, 

580 

<«« 

559 

502 

0 14 4 

964 

2-65 

(5.) Cultivated gardens and 

f •# 

»«« 

97 

8 

0 1 4 

»,» 

*4i 

fallow at attestation, 








Total 

6,605 

1,663 

19,546 

46,640 

2 6 2 



8*1 95 

100*00 

TotalA2)-P(3) 

5,437 

1,553 

14,871 
— ^ — . 

39,204 

1 2 10 2 
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278 occupancy tenants, cultivating 896 acres, and 264 tenants-at-will , 

cultivating 661 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 22 are employed in professional avocations, such as Grovernnient servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 393 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 4,344 in agricultural operations ; 573 in industrial occupations, arts, and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 540 persons returned as labourers and 61 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 1,373 as landholders, 11,273 as cultivators, and 5,394 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 245 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 10,316 souls. Bewar is the 
Birwar of Akbar’s records and has lost no portion of its area since the cession. 
In 1836, the parganah was settled as part of the Farukhabad district, but was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Mainpuri and has ever since remained part of 
the Bhongaon tahsil. In 1839, Mr. Edmonstone transferred the villages of 
Chandpur, Malliamai, and Rainnagaria from Kishni to Bewar. Subsequently 
Chhabilepur and H^jipur Baran were received from Farukhabad, and Athiakhra, 
Chandanpur, Bilpur, and Saraiya Goviridpur from Bhongaon. 

Bswab, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, 17 miles east of Mainpuri. The popiiiation, in 
1872, was 2,760, Bewar possesses a first-class police-station and has some local 
trade. 

BhadIn or Sarsa Road, a railwa 3 -station on the East Indian line, in par- 
ganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 28 miles from Mainpuri, 
6 miles from Sarsaganj, 13 miles by rail from Shikohabad, and 12 miles by rail 
from J aswantnagar. The village is traversed by both the railway and the Sarsa 
nadi. The zamindars are Dhakara Rajputs, and the cultivators are chiefly Tha- 
kurs, Brahmans, Garariyas, Kaohhis, and Chamars, most of whom are in the 
enjoyment of occupancy rights. There are eighteen inhabited sites within the 
village area, having a total population of 2,947 souls. 

Bhanwat or Bhawat, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri 
district, lies on the road from Mainpuri to Saman, six miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, was 770. There is a large ruined bnilding here which 
belonged to an old family of Thakurs. The zamindars are chiefiy Thakurs 
Brahmans, and Kayaths, and the cultivators are mainly composed of Ahirs and 
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Lodlms. There is a very extensive jbil to the norili of the s*ie and much very 
bad tfsci?' to the south. 

BharauLj a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Maiiipuri districty is 
■situated on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, ITJ miles west of Maiii- 
puri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,345 souls. Bharaiil belongs to 
Chaiidhri Diya Kishan, and it was here that, in 1857, the Ahirs bad a desperate 
fight with the Baja of Mainpuri, in which Indurjit, brother of Karan Singh, lost 
his life. On the restoration of order, proprietary rights in one and a half 
villages were conferred upon his fiimily, who now own several villages. There 
are here the remains of a pukka tank and of a mosque. 

Bhokgaon, the chief town^ of the pvarganah and tahsil of the same name 
in the Mainpuri district, stands on the Agra high road, distant miles 
from Mainpuri, at the junction of the Agra road (on which Mainpuri stands) 
with the Grand Trunk road. The population of the 
town in 1872 was 6,271, and in 1865 was 6,321, The 
population of Bhongaon has thus remained almost stationary,' while that of the 
rest of the parganah has risen by 5*6 per cent., and that of the whole district by 
8*3 per cent. There is not much to make the population of Bhongaon increase. 
The railway, which adds yearly to the prosperity of towns like Shikohabad, 
diminishes the importance of places like Bhongaon. Bhongaon in the number of 
its inhabitants is a town, but has not any other marked characteristic of a 
town. It has the appearance of a forfcuifcoiis agglomeration of hamlets 
rather than that of a regularly built and planned town, where people are 
bound together by ties of business, community of caste, or the like. Even 
in Mainpuri, disregarding the artificial influence which acts on the population of 
a district capital, tliere are compact bodies of the same caste living in well-de- 
fined quarters of the town, and with a recognized standing and associations. 
In Shikohabad there is something of the same kind and there are these certain 
■trades widely followed, but Bhongaon has neither of these characteristics. 
Any unity that it has must be in its history, and there is nothing, as far as is 
known, in its history to account for the very varied character of its popula- 
tion. 

The site is somewhat raised above the surrounding country, especially above 
the land to the south, where there is an extensive jhiL 
The Grand Trunk road, just before throwing off the 
Agra branch, runs through the town from south-west to north-east, with shops 
on either side of it, which form the principal bazar of the place. The dwell- 
ings of the shop-keepers cluster behind this central way on both sides, and are 
connected with each other by narrow lanes, broken and unmade, and which 
rise and fall with the irregularities of the surface, and thus present many 
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lioiiows where stagnant water collects. The central road is well kept and cieaiij 
and is seldom overcrowded even on market days. From this I’oad turns off to 
the north the winding lane which runs through and past the old bazar. This 
too is lined with shops of a poorer character, and contains the only oihei 
place of business in the town. Altogether the town-site is long and narrow , 
lying along the Trunk road, with, perhaps, a greater number of houses to ilie 
north than to the south of the I'oad, and with its public buildings along the roads 
to the W'Gst. The houses generally are built of mud, and the few brick-biiilt 
ones that exist are so scattered as hardly to ])e noticed. To the west ol thetow'ii 
is the sarai, a good-sized enclosure, shaded by good trees and lying a little oit 
the road. The temple of Mabadeo, built for Dwarka Das, a Baniya, by workmen 
from Farukhabad, stands near the sarai, and has rooms free to poor travellers, 
who also receive a daily dole of grain from the owmer. Opposite this there is a 
large and much neglected excavation, and between that and the great road is the 
police-station. Opposite the police-station are the old tahsili buildings, and on 
the same side of the road is the j>ardo, or halting-place for carts, and the school- 
house, Behind the school, the surface slopes dowm to the great jhil, and east of 
the school the long bazar commences. A new mosque crowns a mound in the 
centre of the towni, in the Fathau quarter, which is further noticeable for its 
high enclosure-wails and deep narrow lanes, interspersed with ruined houses, 
which attest to miioli prosperity in former times. To the east end of the town ruined 
houses are more nimieroiis, and altogether, when once the great central waiy is left, 
the w^hole appearance of the town sinks into that of an ordinary agricultural viF 
lage. The w'ater in the wells is found at a depth of only fourteen feet from 
the surface in the cold- weather, due, no doubt,, to the fact that the general level 
is little above that of the depression which gives rise to the jhil at the soiith of 
the towm. There is no canal- irrigation near. The w'hole to wm -site, where not 
interfered with by excavations, drains into the jhil, w-hich in its turn, when 
full to overfiownng, drains by a n^lainto the Isan Kadi, three miles to the south 
of the towui. Fever is prevalent in the autumn months, and in 1871 the deaths 
from this cause amounted to over 15 per mille of tlie population. 

From materials supplied by Mr. Denniston, c.s., I give the following 
^ Analysis of t;he popula- analysis of tlie population according to the census of 
1872, chiefly to slioiv what can be done in this direc- 
tion ironi the oflieial records. It w'ould be manifestly out of place, and would 
unduly .sw^ell the bulk of these Toliimes, rvere such detail given for each small 
town, I have accordingly confined myself in detailed descriptioiis to towns 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants. The census returns of 1872 show that 
Bhongaon had then 4,496 Hindu inhabitants (2,123 females), and there were 
1,775 Musalmaiis (933 females), wdiile the labouring population amongst these 
numbered 2,172 souls. There, ‘were among the Hindi^ 654, Binlnnans, 563 
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KayatliSj 562 of the minor trading castes, 318 artificers, 875 Kaclihis, 197 
/other cultivators, 133 herdsmen, 177 pcr^-growers and sellers, 565, of the 
serving classes, and 415 Ohamars, &c. The Mnsalmaii population con- 
sisted of Shaikhs, 1,129 ; Sayyids, 122 ; Pathans and others, 52L The town 
has twenty-one mnhallas, and the talisili and police-station are recognized as 
another. To the south of the road are Kuberganj with 348 inhabitants ; 
Pathariya with 427 ; Tamoli with 220 ; Jaiihari with 200 ; to the north of 
the high road is Saugaigali, 61; Purohitana, 58; AsretjSS; Mirdaha, 168 ; 
Nonerfii, 95 ; and the old bazar, 345. To the east of the town, Muham- 
mad Sayyid has 677 inhabitants. The mnhallas to the north-west and centre 
are Upar Tila, 279 ; Bakkalan, 116; Karyanib, 468 ; Garliiya, 281; Pem- 
chiriya, 151 ; Bhatela, 149 ; Hathiyapaunr, 388 ; Ohaiidhriaiia, 942 ; Misrana, 
117 ; Nadafan, 241; and the tahsil and police-station, 377. The Brahman 
Ivayaths and higher castes of Hindus occupy the north and west, while the 
Muhammadans and lower Hindus live in the east. And this aiTangement will 
be found to obtain in most towns of these Provinces. In Kuberganj, the Musal- 
mans number 175, or 50 per cent., and in Pathariya, or ‘ stone quarter,’ 110, or 
25 per cent. Tamoliana is nearly entirely inhabited by dealers in betel and 
pin, who seem to be a fairly prosperous body, owning some land and good 
houses. A tank constructed by one of them adjoins the Subnatli tdldb. The 
Jauhari quarter has been so named after Maharaj Baksh, kanungo, a 
Jauhari Kayath of the town, and Saugfi.i after a Bakkal or Baniya of that goh^a : 
these are almost exclusively inhabited by Hindus. The Chaudhri quarter was 
named after Dhydn Das, kanungo, the first Kayath of his family who obtained 
that title, and Purohitana after his purohit or priest, one Bhagvvant Eai. The 
Mirdaha miihalla is exclusively Musalman, and close to it istlieKonera quarter, 
inhabited by poor salt-workers, Nais, and Kaclihis. Karyanib is again exclu- 
sively Musalman, the inhabitants are principally Pathans, who live by service 
in the army and police, and some of w^hom are descendants of the garrison of the 
old fort of Bhongaon. Hathiyapaunr is said to have been so named from a stone 
elephant that formerly existed here; in the neighbourhood is the tomb of a ^ ShaMd 
or martyr, where small gatherings occasionally take place. Hathiyapaunr 
and Ohaudhri^na are the oldest quarters of the town. The tomb of Babakar (Abii 
Bakr) outside the town is also an object of reverence, though who he wuis or 
on w^hat occasion he and his companions became martyrs is not knowm. Simi- 
larly the tomb of one BMan Shahid exists near the Chaudhri miihalla, of 
which it is related that when some years ago the site was being excavated for 
the purpose of building a house, the body of the saint was found fresh and 
whole, and immediately rose into great repute as the curer of every imaginable 
ill, to the great profit of the proprietor — a means of raising an income well- 
known and frequently practised in these Provinces. 
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Aot XX. of 1856 (the Chaiikidari Act) is in force, and in 18 ^ 3-74 supported 
a village police niimbering 15 men of all grades at an annual cost of Ks. 744, 
The cost is defrayed from a house- tax which in 1873-/4 yielded a feveiine oi 
Bs. 1,324, or Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population and Be. 0-12-3 per house 
assessed (l,49i). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 1,177 from 
the income, besides Es. 52-, balance of the previous year. There were l,53o 
houses ill the town. Bhoiigaoii may fairly be called the parganah market, and 
seems to absorb the surplus produce of the neighbourhood. Around the town 
there are numerous orchards of guava, mango, limes, and oranges, and the 
Kachhis of the suburbs drive a couvsiderable trade in garden produce* 

There is little deserving the name of history connected with the towm. llio 
story is that it was founded by Raja Bhini Sen. Before 
History. there was only a village called Naiirangabad, 

south of the town, the site of which was a jungle. There wms a small pond 
here where the cattle-drivers used to water their cattle, and Bhini Sen happened 
to wash in it one morning as he was passing by. No^v Blam Sen was a leper, and 
tlie whaler cured the hand he had washed immediately, and then by using more 
his whole body w^as healed. Because it had thus become Subaru/’ the tank 
was called Tdlcib Sobarn-ndth, corrupted into Subnatli, Bliiiii Sen built a shrino 
to Mahadeo and made the tank a masonry one, but the bricks have since almost 
all fallen in, and the tank forms the jhil which now lies close to the town on 
the south. He also founded the present towni and called it Bhima-grarna, or 
Bhimgaon, which has ever since superseded the old name Naiirangabad. 
A similar legend is related of Lalitpur and several other towns in these Pro- 
vinces. After this there are no w^ell-kiiown tiiulitions connected with this place, 
except the fragments that are associated wdth certain nnihallas. The Bliihani- 
inadan rule gives it more importance. Biiongaon was one of the twm dastursor 
districts ofsirkar Kanauj when the ^ Aiii'd-- A khari! w’ as written, and there was 
a very large parganah of the same name (see MAmPuni District). The town 
■was the centre of this dasiiir, and in it still stands the high mound wdiirii 
marks the place where the walls of the fort of the ainil, or governor, stood sur- 
rounded by a large moat. The fort appears to have been partly or entirely 
built of bricks, perhaps without cement, for many of them have been dug out 
and removed, and the present appearance of the ruins show that, for a long time, 
mud must have been freely used to prop the structure. The site of the fort is 
large and high, and there is a very fine view from the top, but there are now 
no houses on it, and the mere mound is not high enough to be seen above the 
surrounding buildings. There are few stories current regarding these arails. 
One of the best remembered is the Marhatta amil under Bala Pandit, who kept up 
an establishment at the west of town, where the tahsil now stands ; and this partis 
sometimes called BdMganj. The amil is said to have had only a small fare© 
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herfj and it is probable that members of tbe^force liavc sometitnes .settled here 
pemanenily; the Patban quarter of Kuberganj especially seems tolsavo become 
inhabited in this way. It was iiuder the Muliaminadan rule tliat the Kayailis 
of the place rose to distinction and obtained the name of Cliaiidliris. 

Bhonoaoh, a parganahin the tahsilof the same name in the Maiiipiiri district^ 
is bounded on the north byparganahs Alipur Patti and Be war and the 'Fanikli- 
abad district; on the west by parganahs Kuraoli and Maiiipnri ; on the east 
by parganah Kisbni, and on the south by parganahs Karlial and Kislini, The 
records prepared during the year of measurement (1868-i>9) give a total area 
amounting to I 775 O 27 acres, of which 98,350 acres were cultivated (63,978 
acres irrigated), 26,392 acres were cnlturable (4,804 acres under groves), 
and 52,285 acres were barren. 

The natural features of the parganah are very varied. Owing to its irregular 

shape and considerable extent, it stretches well into the 
Piiysical feat 111 ef», g^udy tract on the north and the loam tract on the south. 

It contains the dry tract lying between the Kali river on the north and the 
well-irrigated tract lying between the latter river and the Rind. It might 
well be described,” writes Mr. D. M, Smeatoii, as made up of stray pieces 
of the adjacent parganahs. It is the meeting-place of all sarroimding varieties 
of soils. It cannot therefore be judged of as a 'whole by itself. Kotliiog 
general can be predicated of it ; conclusions drawn froiii other parganahs 
will only partially apply to it. Every class of soil, every quality of culti- 
vation, every caste of cultivator, every kind of tenure, and all the 
varieties of irrigation, are found within it.” Its want of uniformity is its 
anarked characteristic, and this will best be shown by taking a section of tlio 
parganah, from the Kali Nadi on the north to the Ariod on the soutli. Close its 
the Kali is a belt of real tami land, subject to iniindaiioii during the rains aiul 
only producing crops. The soil is a fair alluvial loam, coiitaiiiing miiidi 
inherent moisture, and is most productive in dry seasons. In years of excessive 
rain-faU, like 1875, ityielcls nothing. Next comes a narrow strip of sandy soil 
broken by the drainage from the uplands and nearly davoi l of eultivatioin 
Above fins along the uplands comes another strip of sandy soil, level and possess- 
ing hiir well-capabilities and growing most kinds of crops. Passing this belt, 
a stretch of fine friable loam is met with along the water-shed bet ween the Kali 
and the Isan. Further south the loam becomes more and more mixed writii 
sand, until in the latitude of Bhongaon it fairly gets within the influence of the 
Isan drainage system, and loam entirely gives place to sand. To the north and 
immediately along the river, the sand occurs in drifting ridges, almost worth- 
less for cultivation. To the south of the river, after passing the sand-ridges 
along its bank, the soil gradually becomes mixed witJi loam, and in a short 
time the great loam tract interspersed with vast imv plains is reached* This 
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continues to be the cliaracter is tic of the parganiih right up to the boideis of 
Ivisliiii and Kaiiial, the only exception being the strip of sandy soil close to either 
bank of the Ariiid. The kdns weed is found more or less all over the iiorthei ii 
division, and especially in the villages along the sterile banks of the Lsan. hi 
the loainj tracts irrigation is efficient, wells can easily be dug mid are cons! ant 
and durable, and the spring-level is usually reached: but from the G-rand iriink 
road to the Isan there is hardly any irrigation ; the wells derive their snpj)ly 
from percolation, and must be supported by an elaborate lining oi wicker-work 
or bricks ; the supply of water is scanty and is far from the surface. Along tlie 
Isan water may be raised in places by lifts, but across it wells become again 
possible, and are in use right up to the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canaL 
Bhongaon, Kusmara, and I]4habas are the only markets of any note in tlie 
pargaiiah. The communications are fair, comprising three great metalled roads : 
that from Etawa to Farukhabad, the Grand Trunk road and the brancli leadings 
from Bhongaon through Mainpuri to Agra, and a fair-weather road from Sanuifi 
to Mainpuri. A road from Kishni by Hatpaon and Fundri to Bhongaon has 
recently been recommended for construction as a necessary aid to the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the parganab. At present, during the rains, the 
plains are sheets of water, while the streams are rapid, deep, and iinbridged. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments : — 
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These figures show that cultivation has increased 29 per cent, since last set- 
tlement and irrigation by 44 per cent., whilst the jmoportioo of irrigation to 
cultivation has risen from 58 per cent, to 65 per cent. At the same lion; 
population has increased, centres of industry have multiplied, the number of 
houses has increased from 8,960 to 22,352, and the number of ploughs from 
6,335 to 13,175, In classifying his soils, Mr# Smeaton kept, as a rule, the 
two great classes of bMr and diimat separate, but where maaure, high culti- 
vation and irrigation had obliterated the value of these* natural distinctions, he 
included them in his home circles, of which he made three, varydng from each 
other in relative quality* Strange to say, the home-land in bMr villages has 
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often, been found superior to the same class in loam viliages and lias paid 
higher rates. His sub-division of the bh4r and dihnat proper has not 
altogether been founded upon natural superiority, but wherever locality has im- 
plied favourable circumstances, such has been taken into account. In the 
tardi classes also, the general value ascertained from actual rent-rates has 
guided the classification. The following statement shows the area under eacli 
class of soil, the average rent-rate assumed, and the rental value derived there- 
from for purposes of assessment : — 

Soil Statist ics, 


Soil. 


Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Soil. 

f Area in 
acres. 

o 

ai 

A s 

P- - 

03 

C (* 

V « 

TO W 

Home circle 1st, 


3,9S6 

Rs. a. 

9 4 

Rs. 

36,871 

Du mat 1st, wet, 

6,452 

Hs. a. 

5 4 

Xls. 

33,873 

Ditto 2rifl, 


6,800 

7 2 

48,450 

Ditto 2nd, wet, 

15,199 

3 15 

59,846 

Ditto 3rd, 


2,G06 

5 4 

13,681 

hJmr tardi tst, ... 

2,858 

3 12 

10,718 

JBhur 1st, wet, 


7,597 

4 6 

33,237 

Ditto 2 ik1, 

1,081 

2 8 

2,703 

Ditto dry, 


S5fi 

2 12 

2,354 

Dumat tardi 1st, «. 

1,232 

821 

5 4 

6.468 

r>hur 2nd, wet, 

... 

15,99 4 

3 8 

55,979 

Ditto 2nd, 

.3 4 

2,668 

Ditto dry, 


18,227 

2 0 

36,454 

Tardi, Srd. 

178 

1 8 

267 

Bhar 3rd, wet, 

*«. 

567 

2 3 

1 240 

Isan and Arind tardit ... 

2,73! 

3 4 

8,876 

Ditto dry, 

... 

10,387 

1 5 

13,633 

Kali Nadi tardi, ... 

686 

4 4 

2,915 


These figures give a total area of 98,258 acres, with an average rent-rate of 
Es. 3-12-3 per acre and a rental value of Rs. 3,70,233. The kharifevo^s dur- 
ing the year of measurement (1868-69) covered 54*7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, against 37*0 per cent, in 1840. In 1868-69, cane occupied 
3*6 per cent. ; cotton, 3*48 percent ; rice, 2-8 per cent., and pulses, 38*3 per 
cent. In the wheat covered 16*9 per cent. ; barley, 14 '3 per cent., and 
mixed wheat and barley (gojdi), 5*4 per cent. Mr, Smeaton accounts for tlie 
increase in the proportion of kJiarif crops in two ways: — (1) the fields which 
bear hliarif one year in very many cases are sown with Tahi in the next, and 
%ice cersd ; the transfer of 52 villages since last settlement to parganali Maiii- 
puri must have materially altered the permanent proportion of tahi to 'kharij\ 
because they were nearly all well irrigated and grew a great proportion of 
rabi ; nor has cane or cotton shown much increase. 

The changes that have occurred in the constitution of the parganali since 
the British occupation render it impossible, as well as 
unprofitable, to collect the statistics of the earlier settle- 
ments. The portion formerly included in taluka Manehhana was assessed for 
many years in a lump sum without any attempt to distribute the revenue over tho 
individual villages, Mr, Edmonstone, in 1840, dealt separately with Bhongaoii 
proper and Manchhafia, but it must be remembered that since then 16 
villages of Bhongaon proper and 36 villages of Manehhana have been transferred 
to parganah Mainpnri, so that the parganah actually contains but 202 out of 
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the 254 villages existing in 1840. Tlie'se 202, howeverj have since been increas- 
ed to 237 by the partition of villages and the formation of hamlets into indepen- 
dent villages. In Bhongaon proper, he decided upon the relative rights of the 
Kiiyaths and the local village communities, and in Manchhana the claims of the 
Eaja of Maiiipuri were made to give way before the undoubted ownership of the 
village proprietary bodies. For the actual assessment of Bhongaon he divided 
it into tvo great circles: the first or southern division, and the second or nor- 
thern division, separated from each other by the Isan river. His classification 
was, however, not entirely based on locaiitj^, but as the majority of the good vil- 
lages lay to the south of the Isan, their position gave the name to the class, and 
a village locally north was included in his southern division if it came up to 
the standard of that class. The soils of these circles were arranged according 
to the conventional classification by locality, not quality, and were farther sub- 
divided into wet and dry or irrigated and unirrigated. A similar proceeding 
was adopted in taluka Manchhana, but here, owing to the excellent character 
of the villages which the Raja of Mainpuri had taken possession of, the 
entire talnka came under the first class. The result of his assessment was a 
revenue of Rs. 1,62,647, which was reduced by Mr. Unwin in 1845-40. 
Mr. Unwin’s assessment was a progressive one, rising, in 1852-53, to 
Es. 1,44,949, and thus giving a permanent reduction in the demand amoimting 
to close upon 12 per cent. The new settlement was made by Mr. D. M. Smeatoo, 
and was declared in January, 1872. His rental at assumed rent-rates on the 
various classes of soil was, as already shown, Rs. 3,70,233, falling at Rs. 3 - 12-3 
on the cultivated acre and at Rs. 2-1-5 per acre on the total area, against a 
rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone of about Rs. 2,36,348, tailing at Rs. 3-1-7 
per acre on the cultivation. The recorded rental for 1276 fasli (1868-69) 
amounted' to Rs. 2,65,975, or corrected for under-rented laud at the aH-roimd 
tenant rate of Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, to Rs. 2,90,810. The recorded rental of the 
settlement village papers as finally corrected amounted to Rs. 2,60,963, or cor- 
rected as before to Rs. 3,23,702, so that the increase in the corrected rental lias 
been Rs. 32,892, against an increase in revenue of Rs. 34,781. The following 
statement shows the incidence of the revenue of 1869-70 and of 1872-73 : 




Eevenue with 

Incidence of revenue on 


Ee venue. 





cesses. 

Total area. 

Assessable 

Cultivated 




area. 

area. 

' Last year of expired 

Ess. 

Es. 

Es. a, p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs, a» p. 

settlement, 

First year of new settle- 

1,44,949 

1,51,501 

0 13 1 

1 2 7 

1 7 7 

ment, 

1,70,730 

1,97,703 

1 0 3 

1 7 0 

1 33 S 
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The increase, tiierefore, in pure revenue lias been Rs* 34,781, or 23*99 per 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 46,1125 or 30 *42 per cent. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers which have taken place between 
1840 and 1870. As in other pargaoalis of the district, 
Iianfeieis. transfers during the second period have been small 

compared with those in the first and third periods. In round numbers, 42 per 
cent, of the entire cultivated area has been permanently alienated during the 
currency of the past settlement, or 41,810 acres out of the entire 59/)0S acres 
subject to transfer. 

Transfer Statements. 



Population, 




1 

Mode of transfer. 

Total ciil” 1 
tivated | 
area traos-. 
ferred, j 

i 

Reverted 1 
to original 
. owners. 

Area trails* 
ferred 
more than 
once. 

Total of 
columns 

3 and 4. 

Area per- 
manently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of column 

6 to total 
cultivated 
area. 

L 

2, 1 

1 

s. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Acres. 

Acres, j 

i Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Private sale, 

20,873 

e.* 

848 

848 

20,075 

2036 

Tublio do., ... 

13,874 

1,683 

152 

1,835 

12,039 

12-24 

Mortgage, ... 

24,761 

15,015 

... 

15,015 

9,746 

9*91 

Total, 

69,508 

16,698 

1,000 

17,698 

41,810 

42-61 


Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 io 1850. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Es a p. 

Rs. 1 


Privatesnle, 

S,.331 

I 7,500 

5 4 1 

4,313 

4-05 

Public do., 

6,894 

21,768 

3 2 6 

9,236 1 

2-35 

Mortgage, 

8,1 14 

93,959 

1 ! 9 3 

14,243 

6*59 

Total, 

18. .339 

1,33,927 

7 4 3 

27,797 

4-89S 

1851 io 1857. 
Private sale, 

5,067 

22,6*13 1 

4 7 2 

I 

i 9,277 

2-44 

Public do., 

1,084 

9,188 i 

8 7 8 

1,634 

5-62 

Mortgage, 

6,688 

50,884 i 

8 15 2 

10,230 

4-97 

Total, 

11,859 

— 1 



3-9 i 

1858 io 1669-70. 
Private sale, 

12,455 

i 

1,47.605 

11 13 7 

18,809 

7-86 

Public do., 

2,494 

27,603 1 

11 011 

3,888 

T‘10 

Mortgage, 

10,969 

98,491 

8 15 8 

1 7,505 

5-62 

Total, ... 

26,908 

2,7.3,630 

10 9 0 

40,202 

6-Sl 

Over the ivhole period. 
Private sale, ... 

20,873 

1,87,739 

8 15 9 

32,399 

5-79 

public do., 

10,472 

68,559 

5 9 6 

i 14,75 8 

3-97 

Mortgage, 

24,761 

2,43,264 

9 13 2 

41,983 

5 79 

Total, 

56,106 

4,89,562 I 

8 11 7 

1 

89,140 

5/49 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhongaon contained 642 inha- 
bited sites, of w^hich 462 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
.133 had between 200 and 500 ; 44 had betw^een 500 and 
1,000; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000* The only town containing 
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more than 5,000 ixihabitaiits was Bliongaon itself witli b,271. Die rec.^i-ih 
collected at settlement (1868-69) show that there were then 237 recorda.i 
Tillages (7 uninhabited), having an average area of 747 acres (41t> acres 
cultivated), and 655 inhabited sites, having an average area of 270 acres 
(150 acres cultivated), giving 502 inhabitants to each village and 182 to 
each inhabited site. The total population, in 1872, numbered 118,920 souls 
(53,412 females), giving 429 to the total square mile and 774 to the 
square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there w^ere 
114,298 Hindus, of whom 51,185 were females, and 4,622 were Miisalmans, 
amongst whom 2,227 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 11,570 Brahmans, of whom 5,101 were 
females; 7,917 Rajputs, including 3,132 females; 1,123 Banivas (518 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’' of the 
census returns, which show a total of 93,688 souls, of whom 42,434 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganali are the Kananjiyas 
(9,927), Gujrati, and Gaur. The chief Rajput clans are the Chaiihari (3,837), 
Bais (615), Gaur (599), Eatlior (307), Rliadauriya, Tanwar, Dhakra, Kaclili- 
waha, Parihar, Tank, Solankbi, Bachhal, Katehiriya, Jddubansi, Sombansi, 
Sengar, Gautam, Chandel, Ujain, and Panwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Saiaiigi (512), Agarwal, Mahur, Awadhiya, and Ajudhiyabasi sub-divisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (11,541), Kaliar 
(4,852), Bliarbhunja (1,454), Kiichlii (15,304), Kori (2,654), Maliajan ( -,095 g 
Chain^r (15,212), Gadariya (4,398), Kumhar (1,413), Barhai (1,1)17), Diu)bi 
(1,787), Teli (1,745), Hajjam (2,222), Lohar (1,243), Dhanak (2,551), A! ir 
(15,325 j, and Kayath (1,934). Besides these, the following castes comprising le-,s 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Darzi, Khakroh, 
Nunera, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khaiik, Baheliya, Kat, Tamoli, Bari, Ijanjara, 
Jogi, Goshain, Kisan, Halwai, Kurmi, Chakwa, and Jat. The Miisalmmis are 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,030), Patlians (1,576), Sayyids (315), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics of the pa^t aiul 

present settlements, and shows tlie ])oreentao‘c of t!ie 
Proprietors. i 

holdings 01 each caste to tlie total numf'er of \'ilhii{es in 

the parganah — 



Percentage in 

Caste. 

PercentiUje in 

Caste. 

Pvrccu 

Caste. 







1840. 

1870 . 


1840 . 

1870 . 


1 S 40 . 

Kajputs, 

38 62 

38*88 

Mahajans, ... 


1*34 

Mails, 

‘4-- 

Brahmans, ... 

16*72 

24-77 

Tamolis, ... 


0*7 f 

JaiSi ..1 ' 

0*2 i 

Baniyas j ... 

0-42 

1-40 

Kachhis, ... 

•42 

0 - 5 t . 

Ivurmis, 

•84 

Kayaths, ... 

25*78 

20*97 

KaliarSj 

*211 

•23 

Chobdars, S;e., 

0*63 

AMrs, 

8-44 

606 

Goshain, ... 

0*42 

0*42 

Eurasians, ... 

2-54j 

Lodhas, 

4*01 

2-71 

Bhats, 

j 

1 0*2 > 

Musaimans,... 

• 42 * 


•08 

Qm 

*98 

•65 
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Kayaths and Alurs ha%'6 lost considerably and Brahmans have gained full eight 
per cent, of the total number of villages since 1840. The proprietary body in 
the portion belonging to Bhongaon proper was composed chiefly of Kayaths of 
the family of the hereditary Chaudhris of Kasbah Bhongaon. Their official 
position and knowledge enabled them to usurp a large number of villages under 
the native r’lilers, and through lapse of time their rights in these villages became 
established and were recognized over a great portion of their possessions by 
successive Collectors. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, made a sub-settlement with 
many of the members of the old proprietary body that he found had survived their 
exclusion from the management of the land. Indeed, so much were these old 
evils remedied by him, that of the 237 villages comprised in the parganah, 81 
were settled by him with the village mukaddams or head-men. 



In 1868-69, Rajputs (3,334) held 19,874 acres, of 20‘31 per cent, of the 
entire cultivated area; Ahirs (3,988) held 19,300 acres, 
Oultnatois. 19-73 percent.; Brahmans (4,708), 15,745 acres, 

or 16‘09 per cent.; Lodhas (2,770), 12,598 acres, or 12’88 per cent. ; Kachhis 
(2,779), 9(837 acres, or 10‘06 per cent. ; Cham-ars (2,093), 6,947 acres, or 7-10 
per cent., and the remaining 12,634 acres of the cultivated area were held by 
various castes. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst these castes according to class, the average area held by each 
caste, the average rent paid, and the proportion of the holding of each caste to 
the total cultivated area 

Cultivating 8tatutic$, 


(J.) Si'er, 

(2.) Held tenants with rights 
of occupancy, 

(3 ) Held by tenaiUs-at-will, 

(4 ) Zamindars’ wudji^ 

(5.) Cultivated gardens and fal- 
low at attesktiouj 


2,874 

26,611 

3,323 

2,665 


Area 


Rs. 

14,664: 

2,15,071 

30,929 

843 

54 


2,60,963 


cu , 

0) S 
XS sS 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 



0 

13 

7 

©•01 si 

17-69' 

3 

5 

8 

3*977^ 

67*18 

2 

14 

5 ‘ 

3-668^ 

12*05 

0 

2 

1 : 

*985 

2*66 

0 

3 

8 

f.t 

1' , *52 

2 

11 

li 

3'S62 

1 lOO-UO 


Acres. 

157 

1,990 


Acres. 

17,138 

64079 

10,665 

2,616 

! 615 


95,012 


CHHACHHA, 

134 occiipancj tenants, cultivating 1,990 acres, and 146 tenants-at-willj 
ing 1,191 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tlie 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupa ions, male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 273 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

' priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,232 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, wasliermen, &c. ; 1,165 in commerce, ni 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 27,726 in agricultural operations; 4,518 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics., and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,405 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,463 as landholders, ^ 1,236 as 
cultivators, and 39,221 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show l,5o^ 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering ()D,o 1)8 
souls. Bhoiigaon is an old Akbari parganah which has suirered considerable 
changes. Kishni-Nabiganj w-as separated from it in the last century, niid at the 
last settlement four vdllages were transferred to Be war and fifteen to Mainpuri, 
whilst 113 villages belonging to taliika Manchhana, whicdi Itself originally formed 
a part of Bhongaon, were added to the parganah. 

Beongaon, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises tlie pargaiialis of 
Bhongaon, Alipiir Patti, Bewar, and Kishni-Nabiganj . The total area accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 contains 463 square miles and 122 acres, ot which 
264 square miles and 85 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to tlie (iovern- 
ment revenue is given at 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 264 square 
miles and 85 acres are cultivated, 58 square miles and 332 acres arc culturable, 
and 140 square miles and 345 acres ai'e barren. The land revetiuc during the 
same year stood at Rs. 2,60,761 (or with cesses Us. 2,86,838), falling at 
Re. 0-14-1 on the total area, Re. 0-14-1 on the entire culturable nriau and 
Re. 1-8-8 on the cultivated area. The popiihition numbered 2,00,703 souls 
(89,653 females), giving 434 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 1 Jill 
villages. The same statistics show 167 persens blind, 25 lepers, 28t,Icafand 
dumb, 6 idiots, and 7 insane persons in the tahsil. All details will be fuiuul 
under the parganah notices. 

Ohhachha, a village, in parganah Alipiir Patti of the Mainpuri district, h 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,189 souls. 
Mrs. Birch is zamindar, but the property is mortgaged to Paiina Lul of 
Farukhabad. The village has an area of 4,033 acres, or nearly six sf|uare miles, 
.and is the largest in the, parganah. It contains, six separate , sites, ioliahitc’^ 
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chiefly by Lodhas, ChamarSj Kachhis, and Abirs^ with a few Kayaths and 
Bjahmansj the descendants of the former zamindars. 

Dahli, Deolij or Dehli, a village in pargaiiali Barnahal of the Mainpiiri dis« 
trict, is' distant 28 miles from Mainpnri, on the road from Karhal to Sarsaganj, 
The population, in 1872, was 1,501. Dehli was the head-quarters of tappa Dehli^ 
belonging to mahal Etawa, and with Jiikhan formed parganali Bibamaii, wliicli 
was subsequently distributed between parganali Barnahal of this district and 
Etawai of the Etawa district. It was formerly owned by Ahirs. 

Dann^^har, a small village in parganali Ghiror of the Mainpiiri distrlct| 
lies on the Agra branch of tha Grand Trunk road, about eight miles from 
Mainpiiri, The population, in 1872, was only 150. There is an outpost of 
police here. 

Eka, a large village in parganali Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 22 miles from Shikohabad. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,691 souls. There is a police-station, post- 
office, a small bazar, and a market twice a week. The Rind flows close to the 
village on the north, and near it is the mud fort of Raja Hira Singh, who was 
once a landholder of considerable influence in these parts« 

Ghiror, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil in the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Eta- Said t of the Eta district and parganah 
Kuraoli of the Mainpuri district ; on the west by parganah Mustafabad ; on the 
south by parganabs Shikohabad and Barnahal, and on the east by parganah 
Mainpuri. At the measurement (1866-67) for the present settlement Ghiror com- 
prised 96,840 acres, of which 43,533 acres were cultivated (36,834 acres 
irrigated), 13,092 acres were culturable (677 acres under groves), and 40,215 
acres ivere barren. The river Rind flows in a south- 
easterly direction through the middle of the parganah 
with a singularly tortuous course, and exercises a most marked effect on the soil 
of the numerous villages through which it passes. Measured along the loops it 
forms, its length is equal to 2*6 times the direct line drawn from its point of 
entry to its point of departure, which is also the longest that can be taken any- 
where across the parganah. The tardi of the Rind is universally rich and 
clayey and is greatly superior to that of the Isan, which is generally poor and 
sandy. It comprises 9*25 per cent, of the total area of the parganah, and, in 
some places, yields sugar-cane not only more abundantly, but of a quality 
superior to that grown elsewhere. The Rind dries up, in the rabi^ in time to 
allow of cultivation to the middle of its bed in most places, and altogether 
forms no unimportant characteristic of the parganah. The Isao traverses the 
northern portion of the parganah, and cuts off the fifteen villages forming the 
Aunchha estate from the remainder, and also from the canal. Its iardi, with that 
of the Sengar, has been included for assessment purposes with thejhil lowlands. 


Physical features. 
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The Seiigar river barely touches the parganah, to the extreme sooth at Ata 
Hareiia and Amarpur, and exercises no perceptible influence. Besides these 
rivers there are some very fine jhils which possess a considerable area of tarai 
soilj which is classed with that of the Sengar and Isan. With these exceptioiiSj 
the entire area of the parganah is cMmat or loam. In only tliree places do 
traces of sand occur ; to the east of Ghiror, near Amarpur and near Kosma 
liiniid, and there ic amounts to only about one per cent, of the total area. 
The Cawiipore branch of the Ganges canal runs through the parganah^ from 
west to eastj between the Isan and the Rind, and south of it, wntli the same 
course, the Etawa branch flows between the Rind and the Sengar. To the ex- 
treme north, the Auncbha villages are cut off* from the canal by the Isan, aiul to 
the south two villages are separated from the Etawa branch by the Sengar, 
Throughout the wdiole parganah usar plains are common. 

The following statement compares the ])ast and present areas : — 



Cultivation, in 1840, covered 36,838 acres ; in 1844, tlmre ivere 31,209 acres 
under the plough, and in 1850-51 Mr. Raikes returned 36,393 acres as culti- 
vated. It wmuld, therefore, appear that cultivation has increased 18*18 per cent, 
since 1840, 39*09 per cent, since 1844, and 19*62 per cent, since 1850-51. The 
irrigated area has also increased by 4,532 acres since 1840, but tlie proportion 
of irrigation to cultivation has fallen from 87 to 84*61 per cent. Mr. 
McConagliey thinks that there has not been any real decrease in the propor- 
tion of irrigation to cultivation, and that there must -be some error in Mr, 
Edmonstone’s returns, seeing that the canal has been introduced since 1840 
and must now irrigate a greater area than, the wells it has displaced could cover. 
Masonry ^vells are numerous and, in most places, kucheha wells can be made. 
Water is good and is usually to be found near the surface. Of the total irrigated 
area, at the recent settlement, 21,685 acres were returned as due to wells, 
12,454 acres to the canal, and 2,695 acres to other sources. -S'Acm/ crops 
covered 46*99 per cent, of the total cultivated area at measurement, and amoo c^st 
ihemjocir occupied 21*6 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 7-3 per 
cent; rice, 6*6 per cent.; sugar-cane, 4*6 per cent,, and indigo, 0*66 per ceai 
In the raU, wheat covered 21*13 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; barley, 
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9‘91 per cent ; hejhar and gojdi^ 14*8 per ceiit.^ and gram, 4*7 per cent. Tlie 
following statement gives tlie soil areas adopted at assessment, tlie ax^erage 
rent-rates found to exist, an 1 the valuation made of each class of soil. The 
average rent- rate of the entire 43,345 acres of cnldvation is Rs. 4-3-. 10 per 
acre, giving a rental assets amounting to Ks. 1,83,918. 

Soil siatutics. 


tJoils. 

Area in acres.j 

Hate per acre. 

o 

B ^ 

^ S 

BC S 

on ^ 

Soils. 

. 

! 

Area in acres.! 

— 

Kate per acre. 

Value. 



Rs. a p. 

Ks. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Gauhdn Isf, 

S.985 

8 12 6 

^ 34,990 

Dry bar ha-dumat 1 st, 

3,407 

2 3 1 

7,479 

2nd, 

1,635 

7 0 4 

11,484 

Ditto ditto 2nd, 

1,209 

112 1 

2,124 

Irrigated manjha^du- 

4,484 

16 2 4 

27,559 

Ditto ditto bkur, 

47 

1 12 i 

8l 

mat 1st. 


1 

1 





Ditto ditto 2nd, 

1,505 

’ 4 13 3 

i 7,268 

Tardi (Arind), ... 

4,0 1 2 

4 6 3 

17,613 

IvTigAted barha-dizmat 1st, 

9,077 

1 3 15 2 

!| 36,863 

Ditto 2nd, 

2,155 

3 8 2 

7,570 

Ditto ditto 2nd, 

5,668 

3 12 

! 17,418 

Ditto 3rd, 

3,6.)3 

2 10 2 

9,490 

Ditto ditto bhii% ... 

639; 3 1 S 

! 

! 1,655 

Maiydi'f 

1 2,0i9| 1 10 4 

i ' 

3,324 



The first triennial settlement gave a revenue of Ks. 72,440 for Gliiror, the 
second was fixed at Rs. 72,427, and the third at Es. 

Piscal history. 83 , 562 . The fourth settlement was for five years, and 

was made by Mr, Batson in 1812-13, and continued with slight variations 
until 1839, when it stood at Rs. 89,222. Mr. Edmonstone considered that the 
rex^enue xvas a light one, and that any difficulty found in its realisation xvas 
due to the fact that ^^the proprietary body is composed chiefly of Thakurs, a 
refractory, turbulent, indolent class, who are not xvorse as subjects than they are 
irregular as malguzars, who take no trouble to assimilate their expenditure to 
the extent of their means, and who are, therefore, generally involx'ed in debts 
and in embarrassments which seriously imp 0 dt^ tlie regular and easy realisation 
of the revenue for which they are responsible.” The Partabner brancli of the 
Ohauhans suffered for this recusancy subsequently, but considering the character 
of the proprietary body and the recent severe drought, it seems hard upon the 
refractory Thakurs” to have increased the revenue in 1839-40 by 7*79 per cent., 
or to Rs. 86,177. Such was, however, the result of Mr. Bdmonstone^s assess- 
ment, and, as occurred elsewhere, it broke down hopelessly. Mr. Unwin, in 
1844-45, revised the assessments and gave an initial revenue of Rs. 74,776, ris- 
ing to Rs. 87,758 in 1850-51, at xvhieh amount it remained until the close of 
the settlement. The last year of the expired settlement showed a Termm of 
Es. 85,563, a reduction due in a great measure to allowances made for lands 
taken up for public purposes. Calculating Mr. Edmonstoue’s demand at 
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two-tliircls of the assets, his rental amounted to Rs. 1,44,266, and that found at 
Mr. Unwin’s revision to Bs. 1,12,380. The rental in 1843-44 was recorded at 
Es. 1,16,424, and that for 1867 at Bs. 1,43,016, or corrected for seer and rent- 
free lands at occopancy rates, and for lands held on division of produce at cash 
rates, the x'ental amounted to Rs. 1,52,170. Mr, McConaghey s application of 
his assumed rent-rates showed, as 'vve have seen, a rental ot Rs. 1,83,918, irvHch 
fell at Bs. 4-3-10 per cultivatsd acre, as compared with Mr. Unwins rate of 
Bs. 3'9-5 and Mr. Edmonstone’s rate of Rs. 3-12-3. The following statement 
shows the revenue and its incidence at two periods : — 


Period. 


Last year of expired settle- 
ment, 

First year of newsettelement. 












Incidence of the 

revenue on 
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85,66.3 

89 373 

0 14 i \ 
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15 

5 

91,840 ; 

101,054 1 

0 15 2 

1 9 

li 

2 

1 
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The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 6,277, or 7*33 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Es. 11,651. Since assessment the recorded 
rental had risen, in 1874, to Rs. 1,76,233, or, if allowance be made for under- 
rented land, to Bs. 1,94,992, which would give assets in excess of Mr. McCona- 
ghey’s estimate by Bs. 11,074. The new assessment was given out in Septem- 
ber 1870. 

The statement annexed gives the transfers which have taken place during 
the currency of the past settlement. The result shows 

ITciiTi S 0 IT S 

that 45 per cent, of the entire area has changed hands, 
but the greater portion of these alienations took place during the first few years 
of the settlement, when the demand undoubtedly pressed heavily on the people. 
During the first period, land fetched Rs. 6-13-5 per acre at private sales, rising 
to Bs. 12-14-2 between 1858 and 1868. This lise in value combined with the 
fact that the compulsory sales have materially decreased during the last two 
periods shows that the proprietary body have fully recovered th© losses due to 
the famine of 1837-38. Mr. McConaghey writes: — The prices brought at 
auction sales generally range lower than those obtained at private sale or mort- 
gage. There are a number of causes working to effect such a result; first, in 
sales for arrears of revenue it may be presumed that the best estates are not 
brought to the hammer; second, when sale is brought about by a decree of 
court_^ there is generally some incumbrance, such as a previous mortgag© on 
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the property; and third, in private sales and mortgages the money changiDg 
hands is often exaggerated in the deeds, to defeat claims for |)re-em|)tio!ij 
whilst such collusion is not so easily managed at an open competition sale.” 

Transfer Statemeyits, 



Population, 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul- 
tivated 
area trans- 
ferred. 

Reverted j 
to original 
owners. 

xirea trans- 
ferred more 
than once. 

Total of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

Area per- 
manerit’y 
alienated, 

Percentage 
of column 6 
to total 
cultivated 
area. 

1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acres. 

A cres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Private sale, 

Public do., 

Mortgage, 

9,660 

3 2,721 
6,412 

1,150 

3,648 

1,461 

2,028 

1,336 

1,^61 

3,178 

4,984 

8,099 

9,543 

1,428 

18-79 
22 16 
3-31 

Total, 

28,693 

4,798 

4,825 

9,623 

1 

19,070 

44*25 


Mode of transfer. 


Total culti- 
vated area. 


1840 to 1850. 


Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 

Total, 

1851 to 1857. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 

Total, 

1858 to 1869-70. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 

Total, 

1840 to 1869-70. 


Acres. 

3,26- 

10,262 

3,433 


16,963 


1,832 

1,956 

3,709 


6,497 


Private sale, 
Public do., 
Mortgage, 

Total, 


4,460 

503 

3,270 


6,233 


Total price 
brought. 


Rb. 

23,120 
30,910 
13 506 


67,635 


Average 

price. 


13,906 i 7 9 5 

10,417 ! 5 5 2 

6,868 i 4 0 3 


62,329 

6,738 

15,346 


9,560 

12,721 

6,412 


28,693 


83,413 


99,356 

47,065 

35,720 


1,82,140 


Ee venue. 


Es. 

6,560 

20.906 

6,386 


33,852 


3,771 
4,3 54 
3,37! 


11,296 


8,974 

972 

2,366 


3 2,33 1 


19,305 
9 6,032 
12,322 


67,459 


Years’ pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 


3*52 

3*48 

2'11 

3-99 


S'69 
251 
2 03 


2-76 


6-94 
6’49 
6 77 


6i5 

■i-81 

2'94 

S‘71 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Ghiror contained 358 inhabited 


sites, of which 240 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 7 2 
had between 200 and 500 ; 20 had between 500 and 
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IjOOO ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The settlement records show 8i villages, containing 341 inhabited sites and 
having an average area of 1,196 acres (537 acres cultivated). The average area 
of each site was 284 acres (128 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 59,461 souls (25,761 females), giving 394 to the square mile, 874 
to the cultivated square mile, 734 to each village, ^ind 174 to each inhabited 
site. Classified according to religion, there were 57,201 Hindus, of whom 
24,795 were females, and 2,260 Musalmans, amongst whom 966 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,235 Brahmans, of whom 2,151 were females ; 6,052 Rajputs, including 
2,478 females ; 517 Baniyas (218 females) ; whilst the great mass of the po|m- 
lation is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 45,397 souls, of whom 19,948 are females. The principal Braliniiui 
sub-division found in this parganah is the Kaiiaujiya (4,574). The cdiief Kaj- 
piit clans are the Cliauhan (4,168), Bhadaurijui, Tank (728), Bais, Tatihar, 
Dhakra, Gaur, Eathor, Parihar, Sikharwar, and Ragliubansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Saraugi (309) and Agarwai (160) sub-divisions. The most im- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,795), Kachhi(6,255),Ma- 
liajan (1,786), Ohamar (8,291), Garariya( 2,855), Barhai (1,209), Hajjam (1,220), 
Dlianak (1,413), ALir (1,853). Besides these, the following castes, eompribing 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Bliar- 
bliiinja, Kori, Darzi, Kumhar, Dhobi, Tell, Lobar, Khakrob, Nunera, Kiiyath, 
Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjani, Jogi, 
Goshain, Ghosi, Dhiiria, Kurmi, and Chakwa. The Musalmaus are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (837), Pathans (780), Sayyids, and Mughals. 

In 1840; 55 T2 per cent, of the villages of the parganah was owned by Raj- 

^ ^ puts, falling to 48*9 per cent, at the recent settlement, 

Proprietors. i ^ 

when Chaiihans owned 23-57 per cent. Jadons, 10*9 1 

per cent. ; Tanks, 9'98 per cent. ; Raghubansis, 3 19 per cent, and other E:y- 
puts, 1*25 percent. Brahmans now own 39*74 per cent, of the villages (Ka- 
iiaujiyas, 22*45 per cent.), agaiiist30-99 percent, in 1840 ; and Baniyas now pos- 
sess 1*83 per cent, against 1*23 percent, in 1840. Ahirs now hold 3*45 {ler 
cent.; Kayaths 5 2*61 percent. ; Goshaiiis and Musalmans, each 1*23 |)er cent. ; 
and Mah4jans, Bairagis, and Sonars together 1*01 per cent. Brahmans liere, as 
in Maiopiiri, seem to have acquired the areas lost by other castes. The Cliau- 
hans belong to either the Mainpuri or the Partabner branches. The latter have 
siiftered severely, losing Usnida, Pachawar, Knraoli, Harhai, half Himmatpur, 
and Nahal Katengi*a with its six subordinate villages, for a nominal sum, before 
they had become thoroughly acquainted with the stern rigidity of our fiscal and 
judicial system. They have fallen into the hands of three non-resident members 
of the family of the Jadon money-lender of Awa MRa in the Agra district, or 
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(j.) Seer, 

(2.) Held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. 
($,) Held by tenants at-will, | 
(44 Zamindars^ mudfi, ... 
(6.) Cultivated gardens and 
fallow at attestation. 
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into tlae hands of the Kanaujiya Chandliri of Binsiya, who now possesses, in bis 
own right, IS^ villages in this parganah. The Tanks still retain a great portion 
of their ancestral holdings, and, notwithstanding internal feuds, have managed to 
keep well together against outsiders. Their possessions are known as the“ sdrhe 
hdraJi with the head-quarters at Kosmu, and a considerable section of 

them has been converted to Muhammadanism. Sixteen whole villages are held 
by cultivating proprietors; 42 by non-resident proprietors ; 14-5 are owned by 
a mixed proprietary, but are in the possession 01 cultivating proprietois ; and 8 4 
villages, owned by a mixed proprietary, are in the possession of non-resident pro- 
prietors : 34 villages are held on zamindari tenure by 80 proprietors, and 47 on 
pattidari tenure by 1,049 proprietors. Of the total number of proprietors ( 1,129), 
929 cultivate a portion of their share as seer, and the average holding of each 
proprietor is 86 acres, of which 39 acres are cultivated. 

The returns of cultivators, atthe recent settlement, show that Ahlrs (2,264) 
hold 11,348 acres, or 26’46 per cent, of the cultivated 
Cultivators. area ; Rajputs (1,872), 11,331 acres, or 26'4 per cent. ; 

Brahmans (1,560), 6,581 acres, or 15-34 per cent. ; Kachhis (1897), 4,177 acres, 
or 9’74 per cent. ; Ohamars (799), 2,920 acres, or 6-81 per cent. ; Garariyas 
(344), 1,380 acres, or 3-22 per cent. ; and the remainder of the cultivated area 
(5,160 acres) is owned by various castes. The following statement gives the 
distribution of the cultivation amongst the various classes of cultivators, the 
average area held by them, and the average rent-rate per acre : — 

Cultivating statistics. 
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5^855 occupancy tenants paid rent in cash against only 22 who paid in kind ; 
and similarly only 29 tenants-at-will paid in kind against 1, 64 4 wdio made 
cash payments. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that ot the male 

Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 129 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,736 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 737 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 13,071 in agricultural operations; 2,366 in industrial occapations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,680 persons returned as labourers and 
385 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,470 as landholders, 33,719 as cultivators, 
and 23,272 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 449 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 33,700 souls. 
Ghiror was formerly included in parganah Rapid and was separated from it- 
in 1824 A.D. It then received a separate name in the district records and 
has ever since been considered a separate parganah. No changes in its area 
have occurred since 1840. 


Ghieoe, the- chief village of the parganah of the same name in tlie Main- 
piiri district, lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, IS miles from 
Maiopuri and 16 miles from Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, was 1,317, 
exclusive of eight adjoining hamlets. There is a first-class police-station here 
and a market twice a week, at which cloth, grain, indigo, cotton, and cattle are 
sold. 171 shares out of twenty belong to the Raja of Mainpiiri and the 
remainder to Kamiagoi Kayaths, and the village was formerly the site of a talisili. 
The cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Lodhas, Chamars, and Kachhis. 

Harh A, a village in parganah Shikohabad, lies in a bend of the Jumna, 
20 miles south-west of Shikohabad and 40 miles west of Mainpiiri. The popu- 
lation, in 1872, numbered 544 souls. There is an out-post of police here. The 
adjoining village of Samuhan belongs to the Phatak or Pafcliak Ahirs, of whom 
the following story is told. In ancient times, one Rana, a Katohiriya Rajput, 
.came from Ohitor, and his son, Kan Kunwar, married the daughter of an Ahir 
of the Nandbansi named Drigpal. Kan Kunwar then came (1049 A.DP 
to Samuhan and expelled a noted Me w4ti freebooter named Janga, and 
took possession of the whole behar, or raviny land of the J iimna. His descendants 
found favour with the Musalmans and obtained the title of Chaudhri. They 
then assumed the name of Phatak Ahirs and multiplied so fchattheir chief villa .^0 
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was called ‘samuh,’ meaning a multitude. An annual mela takes place at Samu- 
han on Ohait badi 2, at which all the Phatak Ahirs assemble and the arrange- 
ment of the tail- is in the hands of the zamindars of Abbaspur. (See further the 
district notice under ‘'Ahirs.”) Samuhan was the principal village of the 
Phatak chaurdsi (group of 84 villages), and even now its lands do not form 
a separate property, but are parcelled out among the principal Phatak com- 
miiiiities. 

HatAo Shaki'fpuRj a village in parganali Kiiraoli of tlie Mainpiiri clisirietj 
is distant 20 miles from Main pur i on the Grand Trunk road. The population^ 
in 1872j was 194. There is a police-outpost here and an old temple of somB 
importance at which a fair is held every year. The fragments of scalpiiire about 
are numerous and appear to have belonged to some older building. 

IlXhAbj^s, a. large village in parganah Bhongaon of the Maiopori district^ 
lies 14^ miles to the south- east of Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 1 ,881. 
It has a fair bazar and considerable local trade. The zammdaris a Kayatli and 
the cultivators are chiefly Brahmans and Kaehhis. 

Jahmai, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
36 miles from Mainpuri. In 1 87 2 the population numbered 1 ,432 souls. There 
is a temple of Devi here, at which assemblies are held on every Saturday and 
Sunday, and great numbers collect at the Nan Durga and Dasahra festivals. 
The offerings go to the zamindars, who are Ahirs. The railway passes along 
the boi’der of the village. There is a good village-school and a market twice 
a week. It was formerly a local centre of trade, but has declined much of late 
years. 

Jasra'n.\, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant about 25 miles from Mainpuri. This is a rising town on the high 
road from Shikohabad to Eta, 12^ miles from the former. There is little 
noticeable about Jasrana beyond that it carries on an active local trade and 
a nianiifacfcure of iron articles and glass bangles. The population, in 1872, was 
2,625, consisting of Musalmans, 725 ; Brahmans, 351 ; Thakiirs, 235 ; Baniyas, 
t)3 ; Cliaimirs, Sfmars, &c., 516. Jasriina possesses a second-class police-station, 
a ja)st-OiTice, a good bazar, and a market twice a week. The zamindars are 
Ihsjputs of the Chandwar family. There are ten hamlets on the estate, and 
Tiiakiirs, Lodhas, and Ahirs are the chief cultivators. 

Kaka'war, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, , is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,353 souls. 
Kanawar is a highly cultivated village. The zamindars are Pande Brahmans 
and the eiiltivatoi’s are chiefly Kaehhis : both formerly were under the Eaja of 
Mainpuri as talukadar. 

Karhal, the cliief town of the pai’ganah of thv-^ same name in the Mainpuri 
districtjlies on the Etawa and Mainpuri road, 17 miles vsouthof Mainpuri, 1 6 miles 
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nortli-east of the Etawa railway-station, and 20 miles east of that of ShikohabacI, 
in north lat 27®-0'-5^ and east long. The population, in 

1872, numbered 5,574 souls, of whom 3,974 were Hindus (1,762 females), and 
1,594 were Musalmaiis (779 females), consisting chiefly of Baniyas, Brahmans, 
Kachhis, and Musalmaiis, and 6 Christians, The site covers an area of 91 
square acres, giving 61 souls to the square acre. Baniyas comprise 15 per 
cent, of the entire population ; Brahmans, 15 per cent. ; Kachhis and Musal- 
mans, 30 per cent. 17*4 per cent, are servants ; 15*9 are cultivators; 12*6 are 
labourers, and 10*V! per cent, are shop-keepers. 

Themetailed road from Etawa to Mainpiiri skirts the town on the east, and the 
principal street winds off at right angles to it, to form 
the bazar. The shops are poor and the houses here are 
mean, but at the back of the bazar, some of the private dwellings of the merchants 
are substantial, brick-built houses. Irregular, narrow lanes connect these houses 
with the bazar and serve as imperfect drains during the rainy season. The water in 
Tv*ells is found at a depth of 24 teet from the surfliee and is good. Two large exca- 
vations bordering the Mainpuri road receive the surplus water, but when these 
overflow the site is flooded, and there is much fever in the autumn months. The 
principal buildiugs are the tahsili, police-station, and school. The sanii is an 
enclosure with two gateways and contains a mosque and a well. A brisk local 
trade in ghi, cotton, and indigo is carried on, and local improvements are provid- 
ed for by the Ghaukidari Act (XX. of 1856), which, in 1874, supported a vil- 
lage police numbering 15 men at a cost of Rs. 744. This is defrayed from a 
house-tax which, in 1873-74, yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,253, or Re. 0-3-6 per 
head of the population and Re. 1-14-7 per house assessed (643). The expendi- 
ture during the same year was Rs. 1,270 from the income, besides Rs. 95, 
balance of the previous year. There were then 1,560 houses in the town. 

The local history may be gathered from the names of the inuhallas or 
wards and the traditions regarding their origin. They 

History. rr . • 1 ^ 1 /> IT- 

are : — Kazi mulialla, so called from the Kazi s house ; 
Khera, or the old town ; Laddaiaii, from the trade of the Brahmans living in it ; 
Bhutela, from the Brahmans of that clan ; Mualiman, from a celebrated family 
of teachers who have the local reputation of having invented the shikasiahy or 
^ running-hand ’ mode of writing the Persian character ; Birtia, from that clan 
of Brahmans; Kliakrob, or sweepers’ quarter ; Singhi, from that division of 
Baniyas , and Bazar, Miighalan, Sarai, and Chamaran, which need no explanation. 
Local tradition says that the site originally belonged to a Gaur Thakur who lived 
in Simrau. He was dispossessed by the Musalmaiis, who, after some time, confer- 
red the proprietary right in Simrau and fifty-seven other villages on a family 
of Lahria Brahmans who had been servants of the Gaur Raja. These Brah- 
mans founded Karhal, which, however, had long been known to the BaBjaras, 
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who grazed their cattle in the kamUa jungle, which then occupied the site and 
built a fine well here. Tlie Lahrias still hold one-half the villages in the par- 
ganah as at present constituted. A family of Musalmaus are of some local 
note. Sayyid Jafar was a teacher, and his pupil, S. Talib, attained to such 
power that he was able by uttering a charm to cause a well to fall in on the 
workmen who were building, whereon another pupil, S. Sharf-ud-din, sounded 
the call to prayer and thus released them from danger. This family, by their 
influence, also protected the town from a raid made by Tank Tliakurs, who fled 
on seeing a vision of thousands of green-coated horsemen surrounding their 
camp. Ganga Bara Kayath, a pupil of S. Jafar, observed all the Hindu cus- 
toms as to food and clothing, but was otherwise a Musalman, and used always 
to sit on a ithahufra, bestowing favours on the people in the shape of twigs of 
oleander. Some Rohillas tried to force him to eat meat, but he merely covered the 
meat with a cloth and thus changed the dish before him into roses. When he 
died a light was placed on the funeral pyre, but the body refused to burn and 
was eventually interred by the Musalmans. S. Achha Miyan was another notable 
of ibis family. He would allow no one to pass by except on foot and without 
any demonstration of rank. An amil who attemped to do so fell from his 
horse and became insensible. The protection of this holy personage is still 
felt in the adjoining fields, and thieves are kept off by means of the terror inspir- 
ed by his name. Such are the local legends connected with the place, and 
though foolish and impossible, they still exert a considerable influence on the 
popular mind and are so far worthy of record.^ 

Kareal, a parganah of tahsil Karhal of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Mainpuri ; on the west by parganah Barnahal ; on 
the south by parganah Etawa, andon the east by parganahs Bhongaon and Kishni- 
Habiganj. According to the returns of the year of measurement (1867-68) 
of the present seettlement, the parganah had then a total area of 82,633 acres, 
of which 33,767 acres were cultivated (30,451 aei’es irrigated); 15,475 acres 
were culturable (1,144 acres under groves) ; 148 acres were held free of revenue, 
and 33,243 acres were barren waste. This parganah lies betvs'een the Bind 

^ .... and the Sengar, and though it contains no stream of 

Phyaical features. . , , ^ . 

any importance, yet from the number and position of 
its drainage lines it must be considered to possess great natural advantages. 
The great jhils scattered in such profusion over its surface give rise to the 
Puraha and Ahneya, which, further on in the Etawa district, are fair-sized 
streams, and to the Ujhiani, a tributary of the Sengar. The parganah belongs 
to the great loam tract, and its principal soils are loam and clay interspersed 
with extensive plains of mar strongly impregnated with the saline efflorescence 
reL The clay is generally confined to the low-lands and the loam to the Up- 
lands, whilst here and there along the Sengar a few patches of sandy soil appear. 


^ From notes by Mr. Denniston, 
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Nearly all the waste is bad and nn profitable land and very little remains worth 
cultivating. The Karhal parganab is so singularly uniform that Mr. McOona- 
ghey did not think it necessary to divide it into circles. Irrigation is almost 
everywhere available^ and nearly all the villages have the same natural charac- 
teristics. Some have got more tay^di land than the average^ and some lessj 
whilst some have good and others have bad and careless cultivators. These 
distinctions are covered by his soil classification. 

The Etawa branch of the Ganges canal and its distributaries fully irrigate 

Eise in spring-level due tlie entire parganah and are freely used. The water- 
to the canal. Igyel Jjjis risen considerably since the introduction of 

the canal, and in places is now only eight feet from the surface. The canal 
has to a great extent displaced kuchcha wells and materially injured the na- 
tural capabilities for constructing them. Mr. Edmonstone noted that, in 1840, 
85 per cent, of the cultivation M^as irrigated owing to the facility for construct- 
ing kuchcha wells and the assistance derived from jhils and streams. He re- 
marked on the soundness of the substratum which then existed, but such is not 
now the case. Mr. MeConaghey writes:— “The spring level has risen above 
the firm stratum beneath which it was formerly found, and is at present met 
with in loose and shifting soil. The durability of kuchcha wells is hence greatly 
lessened and the difficulties of their construction greatly enhanced. Masonry 
wells, however, can he bnilt when required with the same facility as before, and 
the supply from them is as good as ever.” The present percentage of irriga- 
tion to cultivation is 90, and of the total irrigated area, 14,040 acres are water- 
ed from the canal in 1867-68. “The result of the introduction of the canal 
has therefore been more to substitute irrigation from that source for well and 
jhil irrigation than to bring land formerly dry under its influence. There is no 
doubt hut that for all soils, and for outlying lands especially, canal water is 
much cheaper than well water. It is also supplied in greater quantities, and 
what is particularly looked to, it entails so much less bodily labour on the culti- 
vators. This labour saved they are now able to direct with advantage other- 
wise. The employment of cattle at the wells is done aw-ay with and both man 
and beast are relieved from the severe exertions which would otherwise be en- 
tailed on them in keeping the crops thoroughly watered. More attention can 
thus be directed to the ploughing and manipulation of the soil. As soon as 
the preparation of the land for the raU sowing is complete, the cultivators are 
able to turn nearly all their plough-cattle loose to graze on the large nsar plains 
which everywhere abound. Thus the condition of their stock is improved and 
their market value enhanced. I have known of cases in canal-irrigated vil- 
lages where the cultivators disposed of their spare cattle during the spring at 
good prices, and again purchased othsrs at fair rates from Banjaras or wander- 
ing cattle-merchants before the rains, in time for the kharif ploughings. It is 
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true that for the higher kinds of crops, such as sweet potatoes, tobacco, opiuui, 
and garden produce, well water is still preferred, particularly in the loam lands, 
beoause it can be rendered available at any time, and because the cultivators 
consider that it (especially water from wells near the village site, which contains 
aiiimonia and vegetable and animal matter in solution) has got more fertilizing 
qualities than canal water. With reference to particular wells situated in or near 
the village kheras I am inclined to believe that the cultivators are right, but 
with the majority of wells 1 cannot from my experience accept the conclusion 
that irrigation from them is superior to that from tlie canal. Provided that canal 
water is used sparingly and with judgment, and that it is rendered available 
at the proper time and season, I am of opinion that it answers just as well as 
ordinary well water. I have seen as good, if not better, crops in Karhal, where 
its application is universal as in any other parganah where well water alone is 
used. Whether canal water will in time tend to deteriorate the soil I am not 
prepared to state, as it has only had a fair trial for about ten years. At pre- 
sent, however, such effects are not apparent. The development of in mur 
plains has been considerable, but the injury to cultivation from it has been 
extremely trifling. I believe that reli is inherent in the soil, and that canal 
water only tends to bring it to the surface in the same way as any other water 
supplied similarly and in equal quantities would.” 

The following statement shows the soils and their assumed rent-rates and 
values for assessment purposes 


Soil. 

Area in acres. 

G3 

0) 

P. 

GJ 

Assumed ren- 
tal. 

Soil 

1 

Area in acres. j 

Rate per acre. 

p 

TS 

cy 

s 

i-a 

Home circle 1st, ... ! 

Ditto 2nd, ... 
Irrigated harha-dumat 
1st, ... 

Ditto ditto 2nd, 

Ditto Ijhur, 

Dry barha-dnmat, , . , 

2,954 

7,229 

10,667, 

5,949 

477 

719 

Us. a, p 

8 12 6 
7 5 bj 

4 9 9 

3 15 2 

3 8 2 

2 3 1 

Ks. 

25,940 

63,156 

49,1 69 
7,704 
1,674 
1,578| 

Dry barha-bhurf 

Tardi 1st, 

Ditto 2nd, 

Ditto Srd, 

Maiydr, 

Total, 

507 

1,018 

3,44-'^ 

2,692 

2,087 

Hs. a. p. 

1 12 1 
5- 4 8 
3 8 2 
3 1 2 

2 3 1 

• Es. 

i 890 

A, 364 

1 2,092 
8,272 
4,580 

33,742 

5 0 10 

1 

1,70,419 


The soil classes and rent-rates apply equally to the whole parganah and are thus 
explained by Mr. McOonaghey :— <• The principal natural soils are duniat and 
maitiydr, which is here tardi. There is a small percentage of blnh'. The arti- 
ficial distinctions are only two, vis , home and outlying or hdr lands. The 
home-lands are all irrigated and comprise all three classes of natural soils, with 
Mmat, however, greatly predominating. Tardi soil, per se, in most cases is just 
' as good as Mmat, but on account of its being subject to inundation it can 
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pay, even when close to the village site, the high rates whicn other hom 

lands do. Wlien from exceptional circumstances it is capalde of paymg iioma 
rates I have included it in the home circle. In the few villages where llmr oceim 
the fields adjoining the homesteads have been worked up by mamire and 
irrigation until they have attained to most of the characteristics of 
The home-lands I have formed into two classes — 1st and 2nd qiialitj . These 
divisions are made more with reference to the character of the cnltivation than 
to that of the natural soils, but of course mj marked superiority or inferiority 
in the latter respect has also been allowed full weight. The hdr or harlia lands 
have been divided primarily into uplands and lowlands, according to theii 
freedom from inundation or the reverse. The higli portion have been sub- 
divided into 1st 2nd and 5/mr, and these again into ii ligated 

and nnirrigated. Of the lowlying or tardi lands there are four classes : 1st 
2nd tardi^ 3rd tardi, and mair/dr. The first three classes comprise all 
the good tardi land which is either irrigated or capable of being irrigated, 
whilst the fourth is scarcely worth artificial irrigation.” 

The crops of the hliarif occupied 37*83 per cent, of the total cultivated area 
daring the year of measurement, and amongst them 
jodr covered 14*15 per cent.; rice, 7*37 per cent; 
sugar-cane, 5“5 per cent. ; cotton, 3*13 per cent.; indigo, 1T3 per cent, and 
maize 2*96 per cent. In the rahi, w’heat covered 22*3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area ; barley, 12*47 per cent.; hejhar and gojdi, 21*02 per cent., and 
gram, 2*34 per cent. The incidence of sugar-cane is very higly owing to the 
perfect command of irrigation and the presence of soil adapted to its cultiva- 
tion. Bajra (1*4 per cent.) and moth (0-02 per cent.) here reach their lowest 
limits, owing to the absence of the sandy soil in which they thrive best. The 
cereals of the rahi occupy more than one-half the total cultivation, which may, 
also, he due to the character of the soil and the abundance of water, and the 
rice cultivation is only equalled by Mainpuri. As compared wdth 1840, there 
has been an increase in the cultivation of rice, a slight, decrease in cotton, 
whilst sugar-cane has remained stationary. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : ‘— 



Total area. 

44 

! § 
g 
£ 

' 

Barren waste. 


Recently thrown- 
out of cultiva- 
tion. 

a! 

cy 

O i 

U 

O 

.1 I 1 

f-« s t- 

^ i p 

'li 5 


lAcres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

lAcres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

i ' 

Acres. Acres 

A cres. 

Past settieoient, 

75,808 

289 

38,249 

2,299 1 

6,760 


24,075i 4,136 

28,211 

Present ditto, 

82,633 

148 

33,243 

13,210 

1,121 1 

Ci44 

30,4511 3,316 
! ^ 

33,767 


a64 
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Dankarpur, now held by a Musalman widow, has been free of revenne since 
the cession. In several cases the barren area was excluded from the total area 
at the settlement in 1840, and hence the great difference between the total 
areas at the past and present settlements. Cultivation has increased by 
5,556 acres, or 19-69 per cent., and irrigation by 6,376 acres, or 26-39 per 
cent., since 1840. The culturable area left untilled is barely better than the 
barren waste, and can only be profitably cultivated under very favourable 
circumstances. Even, in 1850, the margin of good fallow land -ivas very 
trifling ^ 


The first triennial settlement of this 25arganah gave a revenue of Rs. 74,.531; 

KsorI history. second of Es. 72,738 ; the third, or four years’ 

settlement, of Rs. 84,269 ; and the fourth, or first five 
years settlement, of Rs. 88,226 in 1812-13. This last settlement continued 
with some slight variations to 1839-40. Mr. Edmonstone then wrote of the 
parganah as follows Any difficulty or irregularity which has hitherto occur- 
red m realising the revenue of it is attributable to the inequality and heaviness 
of the assessment, impediments which have, I trust, been removed by the 
reduction on the whole demand which I have allowed, by conceding ample relief 
to such estates as were really distressed and required it, and by enhancino- the 
revenue m those cases in which it was justified by all the considerations which 
usaa,lly influence the assessing ofiSoer. Fourteen villages, formerly belongin o- to 
Dehli-Jhkhan, were nearly all inordinately assessed.” Sales for arrears had been 
frequent and balances often accrued, so that, besides equalising the burden a 
reduction amounfing to Rs. 2,554 was allowed. This slight reduction was, 
however, insufficient to enable the landholders to recover from the liabilities 

incurred to meet the previous heavy demand and to enable them to tide over 
he disasia-ous famine of 1837-38, and Mr. Unwin was directed to revise the 
settlement. In 3/ villages, belonging to the old parganah of Karhal, he re- 
commended a permanent decrease of Rs. 3,799 in addition to considerable 
emporaiy remissions, and the Commissioner, still further reduced the standard 

ClCI3Qfl21(l in SR.mA X-'iIIq ncrac! T-wr H'TA ai r -r:^ • . - 


demand in the same villages by Rs 973 1 1 ; 7 

„„„ 1 ,.., , 1 ,. “ , ■ . revenue for these 


villages was Es. 44,105, and this w.as reduced to Rs. 33.619 for 1845-46 f^ra- 
dually rising to Es. 39,333 in 1850-51. The revenue of the remaiffin’." 3G 
villages of parganah Karhal remained undisturbed at Rs. 19,469 ivivL-r a 
total revmma, in 1850-51, of Rs. 58,802. Remission on account of land ta^en 

the demand down to Rs. 57,787 
m 1870. The revenue of the seventeen villages added to the parganah Eom 

Sauj would appear to have been reduced by Mr. Unwin even to a greater decree 
lan those of Karhal, as the difference between their revenue during the last year 
of the expired settlement and that imposed by Mr. Edmonstone is Es 3 400 
or 16 per cent., against 14-5 per cent, in the Karhal villages. Mr. Edmonstone’s 
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total demand was Rs. 85,672, and deducting from this Es. 5,868 assessed 
on the recently abandoned cixlturable land, we have ' Rs. 79,804 as his 
assessment on the cultivated area. He appears to have fixed his revenue ac 
66 per cent, of the rental assets, which would, therefore, amount to 
"Es. 1,20,915, giving an all-round rent-rate on cultivation of Rs, 4-4-7 
per acre. Mr. Unwin’s revision furnishes materials which show that he assumed 
a rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 3-9-5 per acre for the villages revised by him in 
parganah Karhal for the year 1845-46, and for the year 1850-51, ■when his le- 
venue had reached its maximum, the average recorded rent-rate for the same 
villages for all classes of tenants was Rs. 3-10-2 per acre. As already shown, 
ihe estimated rental arrived at by the application of ascertained average rent- 
rates falls at Rs. 5-0-10 per acre of cultivation. The recorded rental pre- 
vious to assessment amounted to Rs. 1,26,673, and assessing seer and land 
held free of rent at the rates paid by tenants with a right of occupancy, a 
moderate standard when the superior cnaracter of seer land is coiisideiecl, 
the assumed rental amounted to Rs. 1,37,391. The following table com- 
pares the incidence of the revenue actually assessed with that previously in 
force : — 


period. 

S3 

§ 

> 

CD 

W 

Revenue with 
ceases. 

Incidetice of revenue on 

Total area. 

A ssessabk* 
area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p* j 

Rs. a. p.. 

Last year of expired settlement, 

75,744 

79,211 

0 14 8 

1 8 7 

2 3 11 

First year of new settlement, 

84,719 

93,181 

1 0 5 

i 11 6 

2 8 1 


These figures show an increase in pure revenue of Rs. 8,936, or 11’79 per 
cent.; and in revenue with cesses of Rs. 13,970, or 17*65 per cent. Between the 
declaration of assessment in December, 1871 and 1874, the recorded rental had 
risen to Rs. 1,33,688, or valuing under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Es. 
1,46,212. The estimated rental on which the present settlement is based is 41 
per cent, above that assumed in 1850-51, owing to the increase in cultivation and 
irrigation, improvements in irrigation due to the introduction of the canal, the 
extension of home cultivation, the increase in the agricultural population, and 
location of new hamlets and the great rise in prices, amounting to quite 37 per 
cent. 

The annexed statement gives the particulars of the transfers of landed pro- 
pert}^ between 1840 and 1870, distributed over three 

'Transfers. / , „ . . ■ 

periods-, lew ■ transiers by private sale took place 
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during the first period, hut the forced sales -were numerous and were chiefly due 
to the pressure of the land-revenue. Nearly all of them took place previous to 
Mr. Unwin’s revision in 1845-46. Four estates with a cultivated area of 1,72S 
acres were bought in by Government, in default of purchasers, and were res- 
tored to the original owners on easy terms by Mr. Unwin. Mortgages seem to 
have become frequent during the second period and, no doubt, paved the way 
for the foreclosures ending in private sale which marked the third period. Mr. 
McConaghey writes “ Since 1857, a great and general enhancement in the 
profits derivable from landed property has undoubtedly taken place. The de- 
mand for such property has become much more active, and a consequent rise in 
the selling price has been the result. More transfers have been effected between 
1857 and the present time than during the second period, but they cannot be attri- 
buted to the severity of the Government demand. They have been broim-ht 
about by the eagerness of capitalists to invest, and by a carelessness in expendi- 
ture on the part of the zamindars, induced by comparatively easy circumstances. 
It should be observed that temporary alienations by mortgage far exceed per- 
manent transfers by sale. Out of the 86 villages compi’ising the parganah no 
transfers of any description have occurred in 38'; 5 villages which formerly 
changed hands hare reverted to their original owners ; 7 have been wholly and 
permanently alienated. Transfers of more than 15 biswas and less than 20 biswas 
have occurred in 3 ; of more than 10 biswas and less than 15 biswas in 7 ; of more 
than 5 biswas and less than 10 biswas in 15, and of less than 5 biswas in 11. 
The percentage which the total area transferred bears to the whole is 20-91, 
against 13 49 in Alipur Patti, 35-19 in Bewar, 45*0 in Ghiror and 21-8 in 
Mainpuri.” 

Transfer Statements. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul- 
tivated 
area trans- 
ferred. 

Reverted 
to original 
owners. 

I 

2 

3 

Private sale, 

Acres. 

j,631 

Acres. 

PnMic do., 

1 

4,761 

1,723 

Mortgage, 

4,681 

459 

Total, 

11,073 1 

2,182 


Area 
transfer- 
red more 
jthau once, 


Acres, 

23! 

462 

3,122 


Totals of 
columns 8 
and 4. 


I,S15 


Acres. 

231 

2,185 

3,531 


Area per- 
manently 
alienated. 


6 


Acres. 

3,400 

2,576 

S,100 


Percentage 
of colmiin 
6 to total 
ciilti rated 
area. 


4T4 

7'61 

9-16 


3,997 


',076 


20-91 
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Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of tlic 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. 


Frivate sale^ 

306 

4,560 

14 14 

5 

577 

7*90 

Public do.g 

2,203 

8,186 

3 11 

5 

4,291 

1*91 

Mortgage, ... 

788 

3,028 

3 13 

6 

2,322 

1*30 

Total, 

3,297 

16,774 

4 12 

7 

7,190 

.. 

2*19 

1851 to 1857. 







Private sale, ... 

355 

1,493 

4 3 

4 

742 

2*01 

Public do., ... 

105 

988 

9 6 

6 

188 

5-25 

Mortgage, ... 

913 

13,555 

14 13 

6 

2,866 

4*73 

Total, ... 

1,373 

16,036 

11 10 

10 

3,796 

4*22 

1858 to 1869-70. 






( 

! 

Private sale, ... 

970 

19,059 

19 10 

5 

2,673 

i 

1 7T3 

Public do., ... 

730 

11,037 

15 1 

11 

3,922 

! 3-77 

Mortgage, 

2,980 

46,425 

15 9 

3 

7,250 

6*40 

Total, 

4,680 

76,521 

16 5 

8 

12,843 

5'9'5 

1840 ^0 1869-70. | 







Private sale, ... 

1,631 

25,112 

15 6 

' 4 

3,992 

6‘29 

Public do.. 

3,038 

20,211 

6 10 

5 

7,40! 

2*73 

Mortgage, 

4,681 

63,008 

13 7 

10 

12,438 

8-05 

Total, 

9,350 

1,08,331 

11 9 

4 

23,831 

i 4*54 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Karhal contained 294 inhabited 
Population. which 227 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 58 had 

between 200 and 500 ; and 8 had between 500 and 1 ,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Karhal itself with 
inhabitants. The settlement records show 86 separate villages having 
an average area of 961 acres, of which 393 acres were cultivated, and including 
amongst them 314 inhabited sites, having an average area of 263 acres, of which 
107 acres were cultivated. The total population, in 1872, numbered 46,257 
souls (19,974 females), giving 359 to the square mile, 877 to each square 
mile of cultivation, 538 to each village, and 147 to each inhabited site. 
Classified according to religion, there were 43,718 Hindus, of whom 18,791 were 
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females; 2,530 Were Musalmans, amongst whom 1,177 were females; and 
there were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census show 4,845 Brahmans, of whom 2,032 were females ; 
3,892 Eajpufcs, including 1,469 females; 970 Baniyas (442 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of tlie cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 34,01 1 souls, of whom 14,848 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah ai’e the Kananjiya 
( 2 , 437 ). The chief Rajput clans are the Chanhan (3,284), Gaur (266), Bais, 
Bhadanriya, Ton war, Dh§.kara, Kachhwaha, Rathor, Tank, and Sombansi. The 
Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (778) and Agarwal sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Kabar (1,349), Kiichhi (4,073), 
Eori (1,316), Mahajau (1,349), Chamar (6,898), Garai’iya (1,615), Dhanak 
(1,144), and Ahfr (8,001) castes. Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Bhar- 


bhiinja, Darzi, Kumhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Lohdr, Khakrob, Nunera, 
Kayatb, Sonar, M4li, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, 
Jowi Goshain, and Ghosi. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 



(I 5 OI 8 ), Sayyids (297), PatMas (706), and Muglials. The Daipuria Bralimans 
in this parganah are said to have come from Parauni, near Eapri. 

In. 1840, Rajputs owned 37*79 per cent, of the villages in the pargauali, 
and at the present settlement they held 23*29 per cent ; 

Proprietors. -Chanhans, 18*98 percent. : Gaurs, 3*36 per cent ; and 

Dhakras, 1*05 per cent. The holdings of Brahmans have risen from 39*53 per 
cent to 51*15 per cent, and of Baniyas from 12*8 per cent, to 14*97 per cent 
Kayatlis now hold 6*28 per cent ; AMrs, 2*76 per cent ; Musalmans, 1*17, 
per cent, and Mahajans have acquired 0*28 per cent. 39 villages are held 
on a zarnindari tenure, 42 on a patfcidari, and 5 on a bbayachdra tenure. 46 
villages are held by non-resident proprietors, 20 by cultivating proprietors, 
and the remainder by a mixed proprietary body. Of the 1,218 proprietors 
recorded at settlement, 843 cultivate a portion of their shares as seer, viz,, 75 
in zarnindari villages, out of a total of 147; 707 in pattidari villages, out of 
a total of 976, and 61 in bbayachara villages, out of a total of 90. The aver- 
age area held by each proprietor throughout the whole parganah. is 68 acres, of 
which 28 acres are cultivated. In 1840, the greater portion of the parganah 
was held by Laliria Brahmans, and there was little complexity of tenure or 
minute sub-division of the area. These Brahmans are still the most important 
members of the proprietary body and still hold half of the villages as heredi- 
tary zamindars of Karhal. They are good managers and are not so improvi- 
dent as the surrounding Rajput clans, a good portion of whose possessions they 
have been able to annex. Chaudhri Eaghubar Singh of Karhal nowrepre* 
sents this family. Amongst the Ohaulians, the Thakur4in of Saman owns one 
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village and the Raja of Partabner owns three. Gaurs now posses^ on ^ - 
villages where once they held nearly all. Dhakras, who formerly owned dmo 
the entire sonth-eastern corner of the old parganahof Sau], 
their lawlessness, lost nearly every village that they possessed, and are no 
confined to Nasirpnr. Jagann^th Parshad, Agarwala Baniya of Farukhaba , 
owns five villages, and six entire villages and portions of five others are held 
by Saraugi Baniyas, descendants of the hereditary kamiagoes of the parga- 

nah. The Kannngoi Kayath family of Dondvva and the Kayaths of Rajimr 

own three villages, and the Kdyaths of Talgram, in the Farukhabad distric •, 
own two villages. Other Kayaths hold shares in five villages, Alurs hold two 
villages, and the small revenue-free village of Dankarpur is owned by a Mnsal- 

man female. , r 

According to the settlement records, Aliirs (19,12) held 9,92o acres of the^ 
cultivated area, or 29 41 per cent., during the year of 
Cultivators. measurement ; Brahmans (1,927) held 6,447 acres, or 


19-10 per cent. ; Rajputs (1,516) held 5,756 acres, or 17-05 per cent. ; Kachhis 
(778) held3,283 acres, or 9-73 per cent. ; Chamars (917) held 2,662 acres, 
or 7-89 per cent., and the remaining 5,677 acres, or 16-82 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area, were held by various castes. The follotving statement shows the 
distribution of the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivatois, 
the average area held by each class, aud the average rent paid by them : 
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Bat&i^ or reat*paicl by diyision of produce^ is practically aakiiown in tliis 
pargaiiali. Omitting the seer and land held free of reveiiuej the average hold- 
ing for each tenant is 4-13 acres, an area quite sufficient for the support of 
a family. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age)j 89 are employed in professional avocations, such as Qoveriifiient servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,643 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 913 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 9,814 in agricultural operations ; 1,831 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,056 persons returned as 
labourers, and 278 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,7 68 as landholders, 
24,554 as cultivators, and 19,935 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 407 males as able to read and write out of a total male population num- 
bering 28,283 souls. Karhal was a tappa of the old Akbari parganah of 
Haveli Etawa, which formed the head of a dastur. Before 1840 it received fourteen 
villages from Dehli-J4khan, and in 1860-61 nineteen villages were received 
from Sauj, two of which, Madhan and Sarauliya, have since been transferred 
to Mainpuri. 

Kakhal, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahs of 
Karhal and Barnahal. The total area, according to the census of 1872, contains 
221 square miles and 232 acres, of which 110 square miles and 477 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 221 
square miles and 84 acres, of which 110 square miles and 371 acres are culti- 
vated, 34 square miles and 168 acres are ciilturable, and 76 square miles and 
185 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs, 
1,57,314 (or wdth cesses Es. 1,73,074^, falling at Re. 1-1-9 on the total area, 
Re. 1-1-9 on the entire cultivable area, and Es. 2-3-6 on the cultivated area. 
The population numbered 88,850 souls (38,591 females), giving 402 souls to 
the^quare mile, distributed amongst 544 villages. The same statistics show^ 
192 persons blind, 12 lepers, 19 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 11 insane 
persons in the tahsil. All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

KAEtMOAHJ, a village of parganah Kuraoli in the Mainpuri district, is distant 
6 miles from Mainpuri to the iiorth.^ The population, in 1872, mmibered 847 
souls. Earimganj is a poor village on the high road from Mainpuri to Kuraoli, 

iProm notes hj Mr. Dennis " ~ 
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fciitit was once a mncli more notable plaoe. The adjoining hiera is ^ 
donedj and this was once the centre of a considerable town, ihe suinc^a 

on the west of the road, with along lake curving around it and approaching it 
on its west side. The town does not seem to have stretched very far oo this 
side. But on the east side^ where the high roail runSj it niiist In*-’!- e been an 
imposing place of some thousands of inhabitants measuring peihaps a mile 
ronncL 'There was an inner bazar reaching nearly to the road and a ganj or 
■market outside. There are very few' remains of the old town. On the road 
is the fragment of a gateway, and on the ground beyond tne road tlieie aie sign» 
of another gateway. There are appearances of brick houses everyvrhere. 

A very large towm of mud houses seems to have been a much less common 
thing formerly than now. There is a broken image near the road. Some othci 
fragments that were found here have been removed. On the top oi a hhera siaiKl 
some remains of the fort wdiich once belonged to Khan Bahadur Kluin, a noted 
man of his time, wlio lived about a century ago. Tnis large and spreading kJm'a 
seems older than Khan Bahadiirbs time. The fort, built round a courtyard, 
seems to have been an ample but not iinnsiially large one. The place where 
the well was and the elephants stood is still pointed out. Something is vaguely 
said about Klmn Bahadur Khan breaking up the middle of the town to liiiild 
the fort. After his death none of his family seem to have stayed in this 
place, and the absence of any poiverful head ivould be enough to destroy 
the prosperity of a towni in former days. The city of Mainpiiri was at the 
same time a serious rival. Indeed, it is said in Mainpuri itself that Khiui 
Bahadur helped the Raja of his time, w’ith whom he w'as on friendly terms, 
to enlarge that town. His name is known all over these parts :ia Khasgaiij 
and Aliganj of the Eta district, here in Mainpuri and in Nabiganj. He is 
said to have fought with some Mughals while out hunting, and being struck by 
a ball fled to Aliganj on his elephant and there died. 

Karra, a village in the Karhal parganah of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
.16 miles, from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 382,- There is a poliee- 
station here and a post-office. 

Katena Harsa, a large village in parganah Miistafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 63 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,677 souls. This village belonged to the Kirars of Labhaua, but on the sale of 
that estate, the Kumariya Ahirs, wdio w^ere the old zamiaddrs, w-ere allowed to take 
possession on paying up their share of ihe arrears. Kearly all the cultivators 
.are- Ahirs., 

Kesri, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
„38 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 1,093. The zaniin- 
dars are Kirar Thakurs and one Baniya, and the cultivators are chiefly Kirars, 
the proprietors themselves or their relatives. 

' a65 , 
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Physical features. 


EHEEaARH or Kliairagarh-, a village in pai’ganali Miistafabad of the Mam- 
piiri district, is distant 42 miles from Maiopiiri. It is tlie Kliairnagar of (be 
old maps to the north oftlieSarsa nadi near Jaraukj and had, in 1872, a popu- 
lation numbering 1,631 souls. There is an old fort of the Chanhans here, and a 
still older one said to have been built bj Raja Sanman. The carpentry of 
Ehergarh is noted in the district, and it exports large quantities of Imkkas or 
pipes* There is also a temple to Mahadeo, and a market is held every week in 
the small bazar. The village formerly belonged to Chauhan Thakars resident 
there, but their rights have been purchased by other Chanhans. 

Kishni or Kishni-Nabiganj, a parganah in tahsil Bhoiigaon of the Main- 
puri district, is bounded on the north and east by the 
Farukhabad district ; on the west by parganahs Bewar 
and Bhongaon, and on the south by parganah Karhal and the Etawa district. 
During the year of measurement (1868-69), Kishni contained a total area amount-' 
ing to 72,870 acres, of which 36,777 acres were cuttivated (26,927 acres irri" 
gated), 11,732 acres were cultiirable (2,110 acres under groTes), and 24,361 
acres were barren. The parganah comprises a longy irregular, boot-shaped tract, 
extending from the Kali river on the north to the Etawa border on the south. 
The Isan and Arind rivers and the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal tra- 
verse the parganah from west to east. It comprises two distinct tracts of country, 
differing widely from each other in soil, in natural features, and in prodr ct.V® 
power. The boundary line between the two is clearly marked, and runs 
about half a mile to the north of the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 
and almost parallel to it. Between this line and the 
Kali to the extreme north, the soil is mainly sand 
with little nsar and scanty irrigation, while to the south of the line the 
soil is almost pure loam, with immense plains and splendid natural re- 
servoirs of water, and every possible hicility for irrigation. The northern 
tract resembles Bewar and the adjacent sandy portions of Bhongaon, While tho 
southern tract resembles Karhal. The northern or tract rxatiirally divides 
into several belts running parallel to each other from west to east. First comes 
the Kali tarai^ similar in every respect to the tai'di of Bewar ; next follow^s a 
range of sandy ridges almost devoid of irrigation ; then the level bhur tract cor- 
responding to that of Bewar, and having fair ^vell capabilities and adapted to 
most kinds of crops. Kext comes the 'water-shed between the Kali and Isan, 
where and jhils begin to appear and the soil becomes firmer, but is under- 
lain by a stratum of red sand, called kahscu After passing the water-shed, another 
strip of level bhdr is met with, followed by a line of drifting sand-banks along 
the left bank of the Isan, then the Isan tarai^ a second line of sand-banks on the 
right bank, another strip of level blvdry and last of all, a well-marked belt of 
filiya or light loam, which forms the southern boundary of the hhdr tract. 


Sandy tract. 


KISHNI-NABIGAHJ PAE0AHAH. 

■The southern, or dtimat tract is almost entirely loam mingled with 
ttmr. Water is available from the spring level, and 
Loamy tract. sub-stratiim is good. The jhils are large, and 

that of SdnQ^n, in the south-western corner of the parganah, is the laigest 
ill the district. The Cawnpore branch of the canal waters the villaps to 
the south of the and north of the Arindjand the Etawa biancli ii ligates 
those lying to the south of the latter river, and the villages untoiiched by either 
possess such natural facilities in wells and jhils that little more is needed. To 
the north kdns prevails to a great extent, especially in the villages bordering on 
the Isaii. Mr. McConaghey writes:—'' The cultivators brought forward as a 
reason for its extraordinary rankness the severity of the rainy season of 1870, 
but also stated that its period for spreading over the land had arrived. The 
last period, remarkably enough, coincided with that between Mr. Edmonstone s 
fiettlement/ and Mr. Unwin’s revision. My experience is that kdns almost en- 
tirely disappears under constant weeding and close cultivation, hut wdll crop op 
again rapidly if the land is neglected or carelessly tilled for any length of time. 
Good cultivators root it up before sowing the rahi seed, and collect it in heaps to 
burn it and make manure from the ashes.” The tardi laud of the Isan, though 
light, is fair, and produces average raM crops. It is inferior to that of the Kali, 
and is more subject to inundation, and occasionally produces rek. The iai^ai of 
the Arind is inferior to both, and is soantj and sandy, while the uplands, to a short 
distance on each side, afford only a red, sandy loam of little value. Omitting 
the 28 villages of the Laigaon taliika, the ddmat villages are exceptionally 
large, averaging 2,078 acres each in area. "The parent villages from 
which they derive their names are very ancient, and are nearly all built on, or 
adjoining to, large kheras or mounds. They are densely populated, and are 
surrounded by extensive and splendid home-lands, the fertilisation of which has 
been the result of ages.” Communications are imperfect towards the centre 
and south-east of the parganah, and bazars are held only in Sainan and Taiij^a. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments:— 
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Past: settlement,... 

72,854 

217 

33,286 

2,918 

6,412 

1,159 

19,193 

9,669 

28,862 

Present ditto, 

72,870 


24,361 

8,365 
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2,1 10 

26,927 

9,850 
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Mr. Edoioastoae's description of the parganah and report, see Set. Eep., IL, iif. 
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The great difference between barren areaSj past and present, is due to the 
greater accuracy of record adopted by Mr. McConagliey, by which iiHich ciil- 
turable land has been brought under its proper denomination. The figures, as 
a whole, show an increase in cultivation of 7,912 acres, or 27*42 per cent., since 
1840, and in irrigation of 7,734 acres, or 40*29 per cent. Tlie proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation has also risen from 66*5 per cent., in 1840, to 73*21 
per cent. The returns of the revision in 1845 show that between 1840 and 
1845 the cultivation in the villages, the revenue of which was then revised bj 
Mr. Unwin, had fallen by 15*49 per cent., so that between 1845 and 1870 the 
increase in cultivation has been quite 47 per cent. This estimate is fiirtlier 
borne out by an examination of the records of 83 selected villages for the years 
1845-46 to 1849-50, which give an average of 26,356 acres cultivated, against 
a cultivated area of 25,614 acres in 1840, and of 33,334 acres in 1870. The 
last, therefore, shows an increase of 47*36 per cent, over the cultivation of 1845, 
12*54 per cent, over that of 1849-50, and 26*47 per cent, over the average of 
the five years previous to 1840. Mr. McOonaghey made the existing settlement, 
and adhering to the broad divisions of a diUmat or southern, and a hfiur or 
northern tract, adopted for the former the classification of soils he had mad© for 
Karhal ( 5 . t\), and for the latter those he had made for Be war (y. r.) In the 
tardzs of the latter tract some minor variations were adopted, but generally the 
rates differ but little from those of Bew’ar. The following statement show*s the 
soil areas of each tract, the average rent-rates, and the value assigned to each 
class of soil for the purposes of assessment. 
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During the year of measurementj hharif crops occupied 50 39 p^^ cent, of 
the total cultivated area, and amongst them, jodr covered 19*21 per cent. , 

8*14 per cent. ; moth^ 2*49 per cent. ; maize, 6*23 per cent. , cotton, 4 47 poi 
cent.; sugar-cane, 3*98 per cent., and indigo, 1*97 per cent, ot the total aiea 
under the plough. In the rahiy wheat covered 16*41 per cent. , bailev, 12 
per cent.; gojdi and bejho.r, 12*36 per cent. ; opium, 1*53 per cent., and grain, 
1*69 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Nine per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area was under double crops (dofasli) during the year of measurement 
(1868-69). 

During the first two settlements, the whole of the pargaiiah as then consti- 
tuted was settled for a lump sum with Udai Chand of 
fiscal history. a revenue of Rs. 54,754. The greater 

portion of the villages was settled with the village land-holders, at the thiid 
settlement in 1808, and for the remainder, Udai Chand was allowed to engage 
as mustdjir or farmer. The revenue would appear to have risen as high as 
Es. 70,000. The fourth settlement was made in 1812-13, and the arrangements 
of the previous settlement were adhered to. The term was originally fixed for 
five years, but with some slight alterations and additions continued in force 
until 1840. The average revenue for five years of the villages comprising the 
old parganah in 1840 was Es. 71,049. The five villages received from Fa- 
rukhabad since 1840 were assessed in that district in 1836, by Mr, Robinson. 
The result of the two assessments was a revenue of Es. 79,695, or Rs. 87b in 
excess of the last year of the expired settlement. The revision in 1845-46 gave 
a reduction in 63 villages out of the 87 comprising the parganah. Starting with 
"a revenue of Rs. 60,38.1 in 1845-46, the maximum was reached in 1850-51 at 
Rs. 69,984, giving an initial abatement of Es. 19,314 and a. permanent reduc- 
tion of Rs. 9,711 in the demand. Some reduction was undoubtedly necessary 
to enable the zamiaclars to tide over the difficulties consequent on the famine 
of 1837-38, but it may well be doubted whetber the actual distress demanded 
a sacrifice of one-seventh of a revenue which had been paid for quarter of a 
century preceding the revision by Messrs. Unwin and Wynyard. It is not 
improbable that the character of the landholders for turbulence and recusancy 
had.much to do with this imwamted liberality. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
whites of them : — The proprietary body in this parganah is composed, almost 
exclusively, of ThMviirs, and the same embarrassment and difficulty in realiz- 
ing the dues of the State is invariably experienced as I have described to be 
the. case in Ghiror and Sauj ; but in this quarter there is this additional oh- 
'staclej that there are few of the zamindars who have not the worst possible 
character— in short, who are not themselves dakaits or abettors of, and con- 
nivers at, the commission of dakaity within the limits of their properly: 
4hey .are indolent cultivators, - unskilful in the management of their 
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estates, and singularly irregular and backward in tbe payment of re« 
Tenne. In a fiscal point of reiw, the result of my revision is favoiir- 
able; after considering with attention the past history of this parganuli, 
generally and particularly, after personally visiting every village coin- 
prised in it, and viewing myself the fertility of one and the nakedness 
of the other tract, and after giving proper weight to the character of the pro- 
prietary body and its influence on the balance sheet, I have arrived at the conclu- 
s*on that the present demand might remain nearly unaltered without injury to its 
future welfare or injustice to Government : the reductions, which the nature and 
condition of the villages, in the northern division, rendered it advisable to 
concede in that quarter, being counterbalanced by the increase, which the 
unusual fertility and low rate of assessment in many estates, included in tlie 
southern quarter of the parganab, made available and justifiable. Such has 
been, with a very small discrepancy, the issue of my proceedings, and 1 am 
able to congratulate myself on the acceptance of all my proposed assessments 
without murmur or objections in the course of a few hours. No case of recu- 
sancy occurred in this parganab.’’ Mr. McConaghey writes: — “A revision 
conducted with such a liberal spirit as that completed by Messrs. Unwin and 
Wynyard could not fail of success. The subsequent general prosperity of the 
proprietary and cultivating bodies, the improvement in and the extension of 
cultivation, the facility wdth which the revenue was collected, the comparatively 
few alienations of property in the period preceding the mutiny, and the high 
prices which were realized when transfers were effected, all bear strong testi- 
mony to the great moderation displayed by the revising officers.” 

The existing settlement w^as made by Mr. M. A. McConaghey, who, as 
already seen, assumed an average all round rent-rate of Es. 5-1-1 per acre 
for the d^mat tract and of Rs. 3-2-9 per acre for the hMr tract, giving an 
aggregate rental assets amounting to Rs. 1,57,125. Mr. Edmonstone’s assumed 
rent-rate for the whole parganah, in 1840, was Rs. 3-12-3, against the present 
assumed rent-rate of Rs. 4-4-6, which gives an increase of 13‘63 per cent, in the 
rate. Prior to assessment, the recorded rental of tbe entire parganah amounted 
to Rs. 1,18,992, or corrected for under- rented land at occupancy rates and for 
land held on division of produce at cash rates, to Es. 1,34,230. The compara- 
tive statistics of the past and present revenue %vere as follows : — 
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This gives an increas in pure revenue of Rs. SjSSG, or 12'34 per cent., 

: and in revenue plus cesses of Es. 13,280, or 18*39 per cent. Between 

I January, 1872, when the assessments were declared, and 1874, the recorded 

I rental had risen to Es« 1,20,971, or corrected for under-rented land, to 

I Es. 13,221. 

I The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place during the 

I currency of the past settlement and the prices fetched 

; - Transfers. auction and private sales and the value assumed in 

mortgage transactions during three periods. The alienations during the first 
1 period were chieflj^ in the form of mortgages, most of which were redeemed 

i after the relief occasioned by the revision in 1845 had begun to be felt. Out of 

I the 2,163 acres mortgaged in the second period, 1,500 acres were redeemed 

I shortly afterwards. After the mutiny,” writes Mr. McConaghey, alienations 

became much more frequent, but they certainly cannot be attributed to the 
severity of the Government demand. Here, as elsewhere, the extravagance of 
^ the zamindars, the greater facilities presented for raising money on landed 

property, the largely enhanced market value of such property, the abundance 
\ of capital, the security of investment, and the increasing desire of tlie monied 

; classes to become possessed of land, have had the usual effect. Excluding land 

’ which has either reverted to the original proprietors or has changed hands more 

’ than once, the total area alienated by all kinds of transfers within the last thirty 

! years has been 22 ‘36. per cent, of the cultivated area. No transfers have 

occurred in 30 villages, nine villages have been wholly and permanently 
alienated, whilst transfers of more or less extent have taken place in the 
remainder.” 

2\an sfer statements. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total 

cultivated 

area 

transferred 

Reverted. 

to 

original 

owners. 

Area 

transferred 
more than 
once. 

Total of 
columns 

3 and 4. 

xVrea per- 
manently 
alienated. 

Perce r3.tn.g'e 

of COllHllIl 
G to total 
cultivated^ 
area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Private sale» 

4,274 


234 

234 

4,040 i 

10 99 

PnMic do.,.« • 

J,602 

38 

160 

198 

1,406'^ 

3-8'2 

Mortgage, 

8,171 

4,815 

683 

6,398 

2,773 i 

7-65 

Total, 

14,047 


■ 

6,830 

8,217 

21*5 
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Mode of transfer. 

Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Tctil price' 
bought, j 

Averag 

price. 

e 1 

- Revenue. 

Years’ 
purchase 
of the 
revenue. 

1810 io 1850. 

Acres, 

Ks. 1 

1 

Hs. 

a. 

p. 

Es. 


Private sale, 

£30 

7,411 ! 

8 

14 

10 

1,891 

3*92' 

Public do.,,.. 

914 

4,392 1 

4 

\t 

1 J 

1,4!9 

3*09 

Mortgage, 

2,328 

18,516 1 

7 

15 

3 1 

4,387 

4*22 

Total 

4,072 

' 80,319 j 

7 

7 

1 

|7,697 

' 3-84 

Private sale, ... | 

4'8 

8,255 1 


1*2 

' 7 

636 1 

. 6.12 

Public do,... 

131 ! 

1,536 

1 1 

11 

5 

283 i 

5’4S 

Mortgage, ... 

2,1 63 

16. ICO 1 

7 

7 

2 

6, 564 j 

2‘S9 

Total, 

2.712 

20,89U 

7 

11 

3 

6,483 1 

3.22 

Private sale, ... 

2,.^ 1 vS 

45,467 

18 

0 

11 

4,702 

9-67 

Public do.,.., ... 

492 

5,010 

10 

3 

0 

1,0 s 3 

4*85 

Mortgage, ... 

1,818 

26,768 

14 

11 

7 

3,374 

7'93 

Total, 

4,8-i8 

77,245 ' 

16 

0 

0 

9,109 

8-48 

Private sale, 

8,766 

66,133 

14 

14 

6 

7,2S9 

'7.77 

Public do.,,.. 

1,537 

10,937 

7 

1 

10 

2,735 

. 4.00' 

Mortgage, ... 

6,309 

61,384 

9 

U 

8 

13,325 

4-61 

Total, 

11,612 

■ 

1,28,454 

11 

1 

0 

23,289 

5.52 


According to tlie census of 1872, parganah Kishni-Nabiganj contained 
309 inhabited sites, of which 239 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants; 51 had between 200 and 500; 16 had be- 

tween 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 
show 87 separate Tillages (8 uninhabited), having an average area of 837 acres 
(423 cultivated) and an average population of 560 souls ; they also record 
336 inhabited sites, having an average area of 217 acres (110 cultivated) and 
an average population of 145. In 1840 there w^ere 216 inhabited siteswith an 
average cultivated area of 133 acres each. The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 48,557 souls (21,541 females), giving 426 to the total square mile 
and 908 to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, 
there were 46,943 Hindus, of whom 20,806 were females ; 1,614 wei*e Musal- 
mans, amongst whom 735 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,008 Brahmans, of ^^0111 
2,142 w’-ore females; 4,794 Eajpiits, including 2,012 females; 1,019 Baniyas 
(477 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
other castes’’ of the census returns, which sliow^ a total of 36,122 souls, of wiiom 
16,175 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par- 
ganahis the Kanaujiya (4,638). The chief Rajput clans are the CiiauMii 
(2j245J, Bais (515), Dbakra (307), Tanwar (240), Bhadaiinva, Cxaiir, Hac 1ih "» 
waha, Eathor, Bachhal, Sengar, Gahlot, and Jaiswar. The Baniyas belong 
to the Agarwal (184), Saraugi, Golari, Awadhiya, and Ajudhiabisi sub-divisions. 
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Tie most iiumerons amongst the other castes are the Kahai (1,775)) * 

(8,311), Kori (1,690), Mahajan (1,566), Chamar ^'7,317), Dhanak (1,0. l), 
Alur (3,125), and Gliosi (1,568). Besides these, the following castes, compris- 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this paigaiiah . . ^ 

Bbarbhuoja, Darzi, Garariya, Kiimhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Loh^l^, 
Kh^krob, Niinera, Kayath, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Babeliya, Nat, Tam- 
oli, Bari, Jogi, and Gosbaim The Musalmmis are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (615), Pathians (555), Sayyids and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the percentage of the total number 

of villages held by each casse in 1840 with the total 
Proprietors. .a. — 


Caste. 

Percentage 
of total 
villages in 

Caste. 

Percentage 
of tt tal 
villages in 

Casts. 

Ptrcciitage 
of total 
villages in 

1840. 1870. 

1840. 

lo70. 

1840. 


Chaulian, ... 

44-25 

49-73 

Rather, ... 

... 

0 29 

Lo^lha. ... ' 

1'27 ' 

0-9S 


5-17 

6 i: 

nainam, ... 

... 

0-23 

:.aj 'll, 

0 ( 6 

0 44 

Bais, 

9-20 

4*00 

Bachhal, ... 

1-5 


Da'.zh 


0'u3 

lUmkra, 

4-60 

4-43 

brahman, 

16 48 

IPG 

Chnniar, 

1 54 „ 

... _ 

Jai s war, 

3-45 

i-92 

Ahir, 

4-49 

3*58 

Baniya. 

... . 

0*25 

Kont, ... 1 

2‘80 

1*72 

Kayacfi, ... 

2-30 

.3-4- 

Mr aim an. 

... 

0-67 

Gaur, ... j 

1*15 

1-15 

Kachhi, 

PSO 

1 1 

1 * 4 

Eurasian, 


C' 43 


Chauh4iis and Brahmans have added to their possessions, and now, as of okl, 
form the majority of the proprietary body. The Chauhans are principally 
members of the Mainpuri branch of the family. Up to 1840, the titular head 
of the clan, the Eaja of Mainpuri, held the Laigaon taluka and Giilariyapur 
estate. The taluka was broken up, by Mr. Edmonstone, into twenty-eight 
small villages, of which all but one vrere settled with the resident miikacldams 
or head-men (then called thikadars), and a due kno\Yn as Iiak nhiUhmci was 
awarded to the Raja. These miikaddams were of various castes, luit, strango 
to say, none of them belong to the chief proprietary body in the |?ar»rauali. 
The majority were Brahmans, Bais Thakurs, and Aiurs, whilst Kachiiis, Lo lh.:s^ 
and even Chamars had proprietary rights in the soil conferred on them. Tno 
management of Gulariyapur was in a similar manner taken froin tlie Raja 
and given to Bachhal Thakurs. They have succeeded in permanently alienat- 
ing nearly the whole of the estate and are at present entirely out of passcssiom 
In addition to the Raja of Mainpuri there are three other large propriidors. 
The Th4kur4in of Saman possesses the two large estates of Saman and Basel, 
Chaiidhri Jai Chand of Binsiya holds 3-| villages, and the Raja of Tirwa 4^. 
Tile latter is the only Baghela zammdar. With these exceptions the remaimler 
of the landholders are petty zamiadars, few or none of whom can claim to be 
sole owners of an entire village.” Of the 87 villages coinprised in the parganali, 


34 are held on a zamindari tenure and 53 are pattidari. 
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star ers recorded at settlement, giving on an average 39 acres to eact proprietor, 
of which 20 acres were under cultivation. Of the total number of proprietors, 
1,087 cultivated a portion of their estates or were holders of seer and 752 had 
nothinfr to do with the actual cultivation of their estates. In the zamindari 
villages, there were 77 cultivating proprietors and 85 non-cultivatiiig proprie- 
tors, owning between them 10,458 aci’es, and in the pattidari villages there 
were 1,010 cultivating and 667 non-cultivating proprietors, owning between 
'them 26,319 acres. 26 villages were held by resident proprietors and 42 by 
non-resident proprietors. Of the remaining 19 villages possessed by a mixed 
proprietary body, 101* villages were managed by the resident portion of the 
proprietary body and Si villages were managed by the non-resident portion. 

During the year of measurement and preparation of the records Eajputs 
(1,879) held 9,281 acres of the cultivated area, or 25*38 
per cent. ; Kachliis (1,523) held 6,619 acres, or 18*09 
per cent. ; Ahirs (1,026), 5,675 acres, or 15*51 per cent. ; Brahmans (1,706), 5,378 
acres, or 14*7 per cent. ; Ghamars (1,038), 8,906 acres, or 10*68 per cent., and 



Garariyas (325), 1,265 acres, or 3*46 per cent. The remaining 4,463 acres of the 
cultivated area were tilled by Lodhas, Kahars, Kdyaths, &e. The following 
statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each class of 
tenants, their rent, and the proportion of the area held by each of them to the 
total cultivated area - 

' Culiicatwg statistics. 


Acres* 


(1.) Seer, 

(2.) Held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, 

(3.) Held by tenants-at- 
will, 

(4,) Zamindars’ muaU,... 

(5.) Cultivated gardens 
and fallow at attes- 
tation, 


Total (2)^(3;, 


Area 

esS 

CJ 

.9 

cu 

Urn 

bD -Q 
c a 

«>5 

Paying rent in 
cash. 

Cash rental of 
in column 4. 

3. 

4. 

6. ‘ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es, 


6,034 

14,169 

S4S 

0,658 

78,860 

654 

7,771 

25,862 


1,055 

929 

• ft 

207 

23 

1,002 

35,775 

419,833 

.1,002 

i 

28,429 

1,04,712 


KISENI-NABiaANJ BARaAKAH* 

100 occupancy tenants and 197 tenants-at-will paid rent in kind and cultirated 

"between them I5OO2 acres. ^ ^ i t t 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tae 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 

Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

137 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,197 in domestic service, as personal sei vants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 760 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or go°ods; 11,299 in agricultural operations; 1,965 in industrial occupations, 
arts'^aiid mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,409 persons returned as labourers and 
190 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective ot 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,185 as landholders, 29,348 as cultivators, 
and 17,024 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 498 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 27,016 souls. 
Both Kishni and Kabiganj formed portions of parganah Bhongaon in the 
reign of Akbar, and were separated from it during the last century, when 
the talukadars of Binsiya obtained a footing in the parganah. For some 
reasons, Nahiganj came to be held separate from Kishni and continued 
to have a separate name and record in the revenue accounts up to the cession. 
During the two first settlements, the united parganahs were included in one 
engagement, in the name of Udaichand, for Rs. 54,754, and were caliedthe taluka 
of Baja Udaichand. In 1808, Mr Batson separated the villages of Kabiganj in 
which the Raja could have no rights, and settled them with the local proprietors, 
and the remainder with the Raja as farmer. The Raja’s rights to these latter 
villages w'ere subsequently disallowed in a great part, and in 1840, Mr. 
Edmonstone completed the settlement of the rival claims to the proprietary 
right in the whole parganah, The united parganahs have ever since been 
known as Kishnl-Kabiganj, or more commonly Kishni. Since 1840, three 
villages have been transferred toBewar and five villages (Deoranijm, Dhakroi, 
Janaura, Kumhaul, and Uncha Islamabad) have been received from 
Farnkhabad. 

Kishni, a fair-sized village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpuri, on the Etawa and Farnkhabad road, 
and 24 miles from the Etawa railway-station. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 945 souls, Kishni possesses a police-station, post-office, and a 
market twice a week. The village area includes fourteen inhabited sites. The 
zamindfe are Rajputs and the cultivators are chiefly Rajputs, Bivahmaus, Kach- 
his, Ahirs, and Gham^rs. There is a fair-sized jhil here known as the Jor. 
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'KueAolIj ' the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Main- 
piiri district, is distant 14 miles from Maiopiiri.^ The popiilationj in 1872, was 
4^0715 of whom 1,059 were MuhainmadaDs and the remainder %vere Brahmans, 
Baniyas, Mahajans, Kaj-aths, Kdchhis, and Chamars. Kurholi stands on 
the highroad from Mainpiiri to Eta near the northern extremity of tlie district 
The town is an open and well built though small one, with some very good 
houses belonging , to men. of the classes which are always most'conspicnr-iis in 
toxTiis—^ servants (Gorernment or otherwise), traders, or money-lenders with 
land posbessionsl It is a new^' place, its rise ap|-)eariDg to have been coiifem- 
poraiieons with the rise of the Knraoli family to their present position and rank# 
In Karaoli we have an instance of the growth of a town afteeted by 
■the importance of the local family occurring in the present time, a circnm- 
'Stance dn' which the prosperity of towns almost depended altogether in former 
times. At the present time there is no need of the same protection, but it is 
Impossible to look at the Baja’s comparatively large surroundings in the ad- 
joining village, the houses of his servants, his'stables and gardens, without seeing 
that even in these times the presence of a' family of position must give rise to 
some of the ■ needs 'which 'a town grows tip supply. The'll'<ija has built a 
handsome temple with a resting- place for pilgrims attached, and is generally 
favourable to improvements in the town. Kuraoli stands on the high road 
without any neighboitring towm to rival it, and a post-office, police-station, and 
tahfeili school have all helped to raise its importance. The Eaja is well 
known for Ins support of education, more especially female education, and of 
schools in the town and parganah. There are some four mosques and nine 
■Hindu temples in or about the town. That of the Kajath kaiuingos is per- 
■ baps one of the oldest, and it is said to be only a hundred years old. The 
oculists have a considerable local reputation. There are three or four 
families of them, and they profess to have a practice extending to a hiind,recl 
miles off. They treat nothing but cataract, using a ininnte dagger-shaped 
■lancet to prick with, and a blunt o,ne like a bodkin to press out the 'discharge 
from the puncture. They go" for their instruments to the Sikligar Pathaos of 
:the place., A'good many of the -hoxes and clogs inlaid with wire-work which 
; are well known in the district are made here.” Act XX. of 1856 (the Chauki- 
diri Act) is in force and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering l-S 
men of all grades at an aninial cost of: Es. 648. .The cost is defrayed .from a 
;h.ous 0 -tax '■'which 'in 1873-74 yielded a revenue uf ,Es.'4)81, -or Be. 0-2-9 per 
.■head of the/ p.opulatioii ' and /Re. ^ 0-14-4 per house assessed (1,073). The 
//exp'enditure-' during was Es. 974 • from ihe- income, besides 
•Rs. 18, .balance of the previous' ''year. -There -T, 989/^ in the 

town. 


I From a note hj Mr. DefmistoB. 


■ PARGAHA^. ' ^ 

KuRi'OLi/a pargaMh of the Mainpuri tahsil of tbe Mainpiiri rlistiicty 
bounded on tlie north by parganahs Sonhdr, Barna, and Azanioagai of the Eta 
district | on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district ; on the south 
by parganahs Ghiror and Mainpnri, and on the east by parganah Bhongaon. 
The total area acOording to the settlement records of the year of measurement 
(1867-68) then comprised 48,947 acres, of which 28,941 acres were cultivated 
(15,549 irrigated), 4,738 acres were culturable (457 under groves), and 
15,268 acres were barren and uneulf arable. 

The Kali nadi flows along the northern boundary of the parganah in an 
easterly course, and the Kaknadiya, entering the par- 
Physical features. the south at Naiidpur Wailamai, cuts off 

eleven villages between it and the Isan, The Kali runs through a belt of low 
alluvial soil of varying breadth, well marked off from the uplands, on either 
side, by a high sandy ridge. The river sometimes takes a course midway be- 
tween these ridges, hut more commonly flow’s close to either bank and throws 
the whole of its IcliddiT to one side or the other. The stream of the Ivali is 
perennial and affords a certain amount of irrigation to the lowland area in 
seasons of drought The Kaknadiya dries up soon after the rains cease. It 
has a very limited khddir^ and, except where the stream spreads out in time of 
flood, and the current is therefore, slower, the soil is poor and unfertile. 
Water for the early crops is obtained by throwing embankments across 
the stream at suitable points. There are four considerable lakes or jhils in the 
parganah, those at Easemar, Panwa, Barkhera, and Sarsa. The first contains 
water, in ordinary years, until BaisM^h ; but, in 1868, it ran dry in October. 
Both the Rasemar and Panwa jhils are connected by a drain with the Kakna- 
diya. All these jhils possess more or less alluvial soil which differs from that 
along the banks of the rivers by having the upper strata harder and more clayey ; 
along the rivers, the surface soil, even when subject to the action of the sun, ivS 
as a rule friable and easily w’orked. The alluvial or iardi land along the Raso 
mar jhi! aiid in favourable places on the Kaknadiya affords fair soil for the 
growth of sugar-cane. 

There is an extensive belt of high hhdr land running along the Kali uadi 
and reaching inwards for a considerable distance, especially towards the north- 
west, where it averages two miles in breadth. This belt, a little to the west of 
the town of Kurdoli, is met by a similar strip of bMr which extends south- 
wards to the Kaknadiya, with an average breadth of about three-quarters of 
a mile. Patches of the peculiar soil known as tihuriya (page 485 ) occur through- 
out the tract, and isolated stretches of hlvdr are found in villages scattered 
over the entire parganah. The remainder of the area 
vis made up; of either level p or <Zrfmai5 sqiI iixter'" 
fipersed^Towards-4he'east- and'-south-we^ with-largejiiaar..plains. , M the recent 
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assessment tlie conventional classification of soils into hhxih or gmiMnymanjha^ 
and hcifhcty was adliercd to with, the following results as to aiea^ assumed lates 
and rental:— 


Solis. 

05 

o 

o 

CS 

.2 

4> 

< 

Rate per acre. 

As.smned rental. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 


4*26 

10 15 7 

4,675 

Ditto 2nd »•* 

1,154 

7 14 5 

9,122 

Ditto 3rd 

1,114 

6 2 4 

6,850 

Manjha. wet 1st 

1,613 

6 4 S 

8,499 

Ditto 2nd 

1,106 

4 6 3 

4,860 

Ditto hhUr 

270 

3 15 2 

1,067 

Dry manjha ••• 

34 1 

2 3 1 

747 

Wet barha^dUmat 1st... 

3,038 

3 11 9 

1 f ,335 

r)itto 2nd... 

2,969 

3 12 

9,121 


Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed rental. 


Rs, a. p 

Bs. 

1,882 

2 10 *2 

4,956 

i,350 

1 12 1 

2,370 

1,500 

1 6 10 

2,139 

8/250 

1 1 7 

9,054 

286 

4 13 3 

1,383 

1,648 

3 1 2 

5,063 

1,115 

1 12 1 

1,959 

800 

1 1 7 

878 

28,862 

: 2 14 6 

'84,080 


The gauhdn of the above table includes in its first-class a few villages 
near the town of Kuraoli of remarkably fertile soil, in high cultivation, and 
yielding high rents* The second-class gaithdn comprises the best description 
of the other villages, having a fair soil and good cultivators, and the third-class 
contains the remaining villages. The first-class tardi is generally close to some 
village site, is composed of good soil, and is irrigable when required ; the 
second-class tavdi is also irrigable, but does not pay such high lates : the third- 
class is always unirrigated and comprises the dry edges and beds of rain re- 
servoirs and the inferior alluvial soils along the Kaknadiya. The conventional 
denominations of manjha and harha have been subdivided according to the 
natural soils that they are composed of, and these again have been divided into 
irrio-atecl and unirrigated. The rate per acre is that assumed for assessment 
purposes, and the deduced rental is found by applying these rates to the 
soil area. 

The following statement compares the area at three different periods 






Culturah le. 


Cultivated . 


Last settlement 48,467 
Bevision in 1844-46, 48,504 
Present settlement, 48,947 


Acres, Acres. i Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


17,290 4,002 1 9,144 

16,295 14,941 

15,268 3,858 | 423 


Acres, Acr®, 
6 326 17,800 


KOEJlOLI PiBGANAH. 
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There has, therefore, been an increase of 70 per cent, in the cultivation 
and of 60 per cent, in the irrigation since 1844-45. The cultnrab e was e s i 

remaining is, however, of the poorest description and will allow ot little tm- 

ther extension. Wells are here the chief source of irrigation, out the extcnsi 
of the Lower Ganges canal to the parganah must sooner or later displace them 
and raise the entire parganah to a very high level of excellence. le avcuige 
depth from the surface at which water is found throughout the parganah is 
sixteen feet; near jbils and streams it is considerably nearer. Along tta 
Kali nadi, the sub-soil in sandy villages is excellent and kuchoha wells can 
easily be dug and last for many years, but elsewhere the supply is almost 
entirely from percolation, and is so scanty that a single run exhausts it in a 
few hours. These wells are, therefore, usually worked by dhenkhs and last a 
very short time, but the expense of digging new ones is small. Throughout 
the d-dmat and pUiya tracts the character of kuchcha wells improves ; they 
last for two or three years and yield a more plentiful supply. Even there, 
however, the spring is often not reached and percolation must be depended on,^ 
and, except in the Kali tract, the sides of the wells must be protected by coils of 
twigs. Of the 2,371 kuchcha wells in existence, in 1868-69, as many as 491 were 
worked by hand. The actual area under each class of crops has already been 
given, and from it will be seen that Mar?/ crops covered 48-44 percent, of 
the total cultivated area during the year of measurement, and amongst them 
bdjra occupied 15-5 per cent. ; jodr, 13-3 ; rice, 3'5ti, and maize, o 17 per cent, 
of the entire cultivation. In the ?’a5i, wheat covered 19-4 percent.; barley, 
15-57; lejhar, 6-03 per cent., and gojdi, 7-83 per cent. Tliere were 3,904 
ploughs,?, 807 head of plough-cattle, and 12,172 head of other cattle. The 
average plougli area is here 7*41 acres. 

The assessments of the parganah have been as follows : settlementj 

Es. 31,818; second, Es. 31,818; third, Rs. 32.585 ; 

Fiscal history. . revision, Es. 27,255 ; 

last year of expired settlement, Es. 32,715; and sixth or present settlement, 
Es. 41,770. The fourth settlement, originally intended to last only for the five 
years 1812-13 to 1816-17, w-as subsequently extended, with slight variations, 
to 1839-40, the year of Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement. The demand for tho 
year 1225 fasli (1817-18) was Es. 31,906 : for 1226 was Es. 31,683; for 
1227 was Es. 31,935, and for 1228 to 1244 (1836-37) was Es. 31,970. During 
this period a balance of Es. 2,159 accrued in 1225 /asZi, and of only Es. 182 
during the remaining nineteen years. The parganah as then constituted com- 
prised the villages at present in it, except the three estates of Madhauli kalan 
and khurd and Mah-adewa Jagatpur. Mr. Edmonstone in his report on the 
parganah, in 1840, states that in his opinion the State demand was unduly low 
both with reference to the revenue-rates of contiguous parganahs and the 
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extent of tlie caltivated and culturable areas, wliicli were in no way inferior 
in natural or artificial advantages to the lands in the neighbonrliood. Althongh 
the zamindars were troublesome and unthrifty EMj|4ts of the Ratiior chiEj, 
they were in very comfortable circumstances and never in arrears. Xiieii came 
the famine of 1837-38, regarding which Mr. Edmoiistone writes^ This 
parganah has suffered more severely in its condition and calls m«>re loudly for 
temporary relief, than any other which has come under settlement this season; 
the mere lact that two«fiftbs of the lands habitually under cultivation were 
abandoned is a sufficient indication of the general distress and of the fearful 
reduction of the cultivating population, wliich have been the conseqmo’iees of 
this famine; some villages have been impoverished to sucli a degree that 
no outlay of capital, nor personal attention and industry on ilie part of the 
proprietors, can restore them to a flourishing condition in less than two or 
three years.” 

Notwithstanding these losses, Mr. Edmoiistone raised the demand from 
Es. 32,676 to Es. 38,428, allowing, however, a deduction of Es, 7,742, spread 
over the years 1247 to 1245:1 fasli. The result was a complete break-down of 
the assessment The demand for the initial year, 1839-40, was higher tl an 
that for the previous year, and the parganah had not time to recover ilselt 
Tlie land allowed to lie fallow, owing to the drought, was not at oiiee brought 
under the plough as Mr. Edmonstone anticipated, and even as late as 1844-45, 
the area cultivated was less than the area recorded as under crops, in 1840, 
by 763 acres. Mr. Cocks revised the assessment's in 1844 and found that of 
the rental of Rs. 59,415 estimated by Mr. Edmonstone, Rs. 8,644 were assumed 
assets of fallow land which hadn<it been brought into cultivation, leaving only 
Rs. 12,343 for cesses, patwaris’ dues, and the support of the zamindars and their 
families. He began by a demand of Rs. 27,255, which rose in 1850-51 to 
Es. 32,856. Under this treatment cultivation increased from 17,037 acivs in 
1844 to 24 ,h 21 acres in 1850-51, and between the latter period and 1870 the 
parganah has enjoyed even greater prosperity than in the period between 1812 
and 1837. 

In thirty-eight villages no transfers occurred, and in ten other entire villages 
Transfers Tiffiere mortgage or other temporary alienation took 

place prior to revision, the original owners have reco- 
vered their proprety intact. Although five entire villages have changed hands^ 
only in twm of them have new men come into possession, and this does not appear 
to have been due to the pressure of the Government demand. In the remain- 
ing 39 villages, shares have been alienated, in some permanently and in some 
temporarily. The following statement shows the area transferred and its value 
at different periods between 1840 and 1870 : — 
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Mode of transfer. 
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area trans- 
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Description of transfer. 
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Mr. MeCpnagiiey made the existing settleeient of t!ie parganah. Tho 
„ ^ rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40. wn^ 

Es. 59,415 ; that assumed by Mr. Cocks at the rori- 
sion in 1844-45 was Es. 40,883 ; the recorded rental of the year 18(i7 was 
Es. 67,369, and caleulating holdings of proj rietors and rent-free patches at iho 
rates paid by cultivators with a right of occnpaiicy, it amounted to Ss. 76,625, 
and the rental deduced from the rates proposed by Mr. McOpu^ghej, as has 
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already been 'seen, %vas Rs. 84,080. Mr. Eclmonsione’s rent-raie.on cnliivR-^ 
tioTi was Rs. 2“13-7 ; Mr. Cocks’ rate was Es. 2-6-5, and Mr. McCoiiaghey's 
was Es. 2-14-6. The new' assessment was declared in September, 1870, and 
in the next four years the recorded rental rose by enhancemen'ts to Rs. 79,429, or 
Taluiiig the under-rented holdings at the rates paid by hereditary cultivators 
and the lands held on division of produce at cash rates, to Rs. 1,01,053. The 
result is that the new revenue has been easily collected^^ and a margin is left 
from which the demand in unfavourable years can be met 

Statistics of incidence. 


’.e of revenue on 


Settlement, 


Total area. 


Expiring year of pasi 
Present, ... , 


This table shows an. increase of pure revenue of Rs. 9,055, or 27*68 per 
cent., and of revenue, plus cesses, ot Rs, 11,519, or 33*46 per ceiii- 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kurdoli contained 134 inhabited 
sites, of which 77 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 45 had 
Population. between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
and one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 43 show 
estates or mahais comprising 91 distinct villages, having an average 
area of d38 acres (317 cultivated), all of which, with eleven exceptions, 
were inhabited. The entire number of inhabited sites, in 1874, was 144, giving 
an average area of 333 acres (200 cultivated) to each site. The total popula- 
tion, in 1872, numbered 33,961 souls (15,143 females), giving 447 to the total 
square mile and 732 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to re- 
ligion, there were 32,070 Hindus, of whom 14,250 were females and 1^691 Musal- 
mans, amongst whom 893 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,025 Brahmans, of whom 891 
were females ; 2,105 Rajputs, including 875 females ; 963 Baniyas (454 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of .the population is included in the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 26,977 souls, of whom 12,U30 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division found* in this parganah is the 
Ivanaujiya (1,549). The chief Rajput clans are the Hathor (1,039), Ghauhan 
(568), Gaur (132), Bais, and Jadubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi 
(469), AgarwM (161), and Bohra sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Lodha (3,203), Kahar (1,552), Kachhi (3,634), Cham4r 
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(3,935), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1 ,248), Hajjam (1,591), and Ahir (6,350). 

these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand membeis me oun 
in this parganah : — Bharbhuiija, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Garariya, Jvuumai, 
Barhai, Lobar, Dhanak, Khakrob, hlunera, Kayath, Sonar, Mali, Bairigi, 
Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, and Kisan. The Mnsalumns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (1,020), Pathans (612), and Sayyids, and the remain- 


der are entered without distinction. 


The following statement coraparos the statistics of the proprietary body at 
Proprietors. the past and present settlements 


€aste. 

F-ercen tage of villages owned\ 
to total number at \ 

Caste. 

Percentage of villages own* 
ed to total number at 

Bast settle- 
ment. 

1 

Present set-| 
tlement. j 

Past setde- 
ment. 

Present set- 
tlement. 

Bajiguts 

58*48 

65-33 

Mahajans, ... 

MO 

... 

K&vatiis ... 
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Brahaians, 

0-04 

2*04 

Alurs... 

6*49 

6-95 
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0-8 S 

Sonars ... 
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1-29 

Musalmdns, 

eos* 
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Rathor Thakiirs own 51 per cent, of the entire area and have entirely lost 
the tiirbnlent character attributed to them by Mr. Edmoiistone* Mr. 
McOonaghey writes : — -^^They (the R4thors) are now most peacefullj^ incliuedj 
pay in their quota of the Governiiient demand without difficulty, and are less 
addicted to law suits and quarrels than the maj ority of their neighbours. Inhere 
the sharers are numerous they have taken to cultivating their own seer, 
and very good farmers they make. The Kayaths, wdth a few exceptions, are 
of long standing in theparganah also. They are non-resident, living for tho 
most part in the town of Kur^oli, and them tenure is essentially zaminclari. 
They have, however, an intimate knowledge of their villages and are on very 
good terms with their tenants. The Aliirs have occupied a cluster of villages 
in the south-west corner of the parganali for ages. Their proprietary bodies 
are very numerous. They are good cultivators, considering their caste, aud 
hold nearly the whole of their land in seer. They have managed liitherto to 
keep wonderfully together, and very few strangers have acquired any shares in 
their villages. During the mutiny, these Ahirs defeated Tej Singh, the rebel 
Raja of Mainpuri, and captured two of his guns^ for which act of bravery their 
two leaders. Nek Singh and Gulab Singh, wei’e rewarded by our Government 
by the grant of a village in parganah Sarh Salempur of the Oawnpore district. 
Seventeen villages are held by cultivating proprietors ; 6,0 villages by non-* 
resident proprietors; 6;17 villages by a mixed proprietary with the cultivating 
section in possession, and 7*8 villagesby amixed proprietary with the non-resi- 
dent section in possession. There were 1,269 sharers at measurement, giving 
an ayerage of 38*57 acres to e^oh share, of wliich 22‘8 agres were cultivated, 
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Taking tlie Cultivating population, numbering 6,999 souls, AMrs (1,887) 
occupy 8j 40 7 acres, or 29‘i^ «* per cent, of the total cultivated anai ; Hiyputs 
(816), 4,466 acres, or 15*48 p^u* c^ait. ; Lodhas {766% 4,i63iieres, or 14'49 par . 

cent; K.a...‘hhis (722), 2,654 acres, or 9*24 pcu' cent. ; 

Cultivatori. - , ^ i o - ^ r> i 

Chaniars ( DOS), 2,442 acres, or o*D per cent. ; Bralinians 

(747), 1,978 acres, or 6*89 per cent., and other castes, the remainder of the cul- 
tivated area. The following statement shows the distribution of 'the eultivated 
area amongst tbe various classes ot cultivators, their niiinoer, the area held 
by them on cash and kind rates, the average rent per acre paid by them, and 
the average size of their holdings ; — 

Statistics of the cultivating hochj. 
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Paying rent in kind. 
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Total, 

6 999 
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3 3 9 
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Total (2) -f- (3) 

5,427 

4,400 

21,221 

73,371 

37 4 4 

4*721 

88*52 


Occupations. 


5'61 oecupancy tenants pay rent in kind against 4,060 paying rent in cash, and 
217 teuants-at-will pay produce reuts against 589 paying rent in cash. 

The .o.eciipations of tile people are shown in the statistics coriected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than iifteen years of 
age) 142 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, andtbe like; 987 in domestic service, as professional servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 449 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 7,193 in agricultural operations ; 1,614 in industrial 
dbcciipatidns, arts, and mechanics, and'tbe preparation of all classes of substances, 
mineral, and ahfinaL 'Tlierf wer© 1,019 persons ■ returned ' 
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labourers and 147 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, tbe same return gives 601 as laiitiboldeis, 20,' 11 
as cultivators, and 12,549 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agn- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 332 
males as able to read and write oat of a total maie population uiunbf i in^, 
18,818 souls. Kuraoli is an old Akbari parganah and has suffered no change 
since the cession. In 1840 there were 86 separate villages, and these have 

since been increased by partition to 9L 

KueAra buzueg, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpiiri 
distrietj is distant 24 miles from Mainpiiri, to the south-east of the pargaiiali 
and to the north of the Sengar, The populatioiiy in 1872, numbered 1,00b 
souls. There is an indigo factory here and the ruins of an old fort. 

Kusmara, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, lies on 
the Etawa and Farukhabad road, 18 miles from Mainpuri. The population, 
in 1872, was 1,173, chiefly Brahmans. Kusmara possesses a police-station, 
post-office, and a bazar, where a considerable local trade is carried on. The 
zamindars are Bachhal Thakurs and Brahmans. There is an old fort here 
once owned by the Raja of Mainpuri, and Kusmara formed the chief village of 
the Kusmara taluka and was held by him until the last settlement, when engage- 
ments were taken from the mukaddams, with a malikcbia to the Raja. 

Labhaua, or Muhammadpur Labliaua, a village in parganah Shikohabad of 
the Mainpuri district, is distant about 3| miles north of the town of Shikohabad 
and 33 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,259 souls. 
Labhaua is chiefly remarkable as tbe residence ef the head of the Kinir clan of 
Rajpute, of whom Bhagwaht Singh attained to great influence in this district 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. There are some fine buildings 
both here and in Shikohabad erected by this family, who are now represented 
by Laik Singh. The area of the village and its five hamlets is about 3,940 acres, 
and the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Chamars, and Kirars. 

Mad ANPUR, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 40 In 1872, the population ‘numbered 1,199 

^ouls, Madanpnr is famous for its mangoes and her fruit and has two 
markets, one on Sunday and one on Wednesday. 

Maholi SnAMSflERGANJ, a large village in parganah Kishni-Kabiganj of 
the Mainpuri district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, was^ 1,369. There is some small local trade here. Maholi Shamshergaiy 
ii a iar^ profitable estate now owned by Brahmans, but formerly in the 
possession of Thakurs. It contains fifteen inhabited sites, with a total popula- 
tion of 2,151" sotils. The principal cultivators are Kachhis, Ahirs, Chamars, 
"^nd"Bf^hhaam ' There is a celebrated here close to the site of Maholi 
-proper.^ 'the yiliagods 3j360"a^S"to<idhe reyeaue Es. 4,050. 
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■ MaIkpdri, tiie cliief town of the district of the same name, lies in north 
lah and east long. on the Agra branch of the Grand 

Trunk road, which connects it with the Shikohabacl railway “station* The town 
is made up of two parts, Mainpuri proper and Muhkamgaiij. The former had, 
in 1847, but 2,273 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 8,528 inhabitants. In 
1853 both had 20,921 inhabitants and in 1865 there were 21,179 residents. 
The site has an area of 295 square acres, giving 72 souls to the square acre. 

According to the census of 1872, there were 21,1^7 inhabitants, of 
whom 17,596 were Hindus (8,150 females), 3,435 
Population. Musahnaiis (1,621 females), and 146 w^ere 

Christians and others. Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes, the returns show 188 landholders, 2,113 cultivators, 
and 18,876 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 3,323, of which 552 were occupied 
by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year -was 4,180, 
of which 1,425 were built with skilled labour, and of these 221 were occu- 
pied by Musalmans. Of the 2,755 mud huts in the town, 538 were 
owned by Musalmans. Taking the male adult population, 7,679 (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than forty males : — barbers, 169; beggars, 160; blacksmiths, 116; 
bricklayers, 71 ; carpenters, 94; cultivators, 1,019; dyers, 41; goldsmiths, 
119; hukka-makers, 689 ; lac-workers, 111 ; oil-makers, 64 ; pandits, 69 ; petty- 
dealers, 63; porters, (load-carriers), 46 ; potters, 42 ; purohits (family- priests^ 
69; servants, 2,549; shop-keepers, 1,487 ; sweepers, 53 ; tailors, 95; washer- 
men, 71 ; water-carriers, 57, and weavers, 188. Mainpuri has seven muhalks 
or wards : — Katra;Misrana, inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans; Ohauthiana, for- 
merly inhabited by the same clan ; Baghban, or Malis’ quarter ; Birtwala, 
inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans ; Sotiana, occupied by the same clan, and 
Piirohitana, occupied by the Raja’s purohits. Miihkainganj has six muhallas * 
Chhipi4ti, from the cloth-dyers ; Lohai, from Banijas of the Lohlya division ;• 
Saraugi, from the Jaina Baniyas; Gariw4n, from cart-drivers ; Agarwaia, from 
that division of Baniyas and Dariba. There were formerly walls aromid the city 
and six gates ; the Debi, Tal, Madar, Deorava and Gancsh Darwazas : the name 
. of the sixth is not recorded. Brahmans number 3,178 and are chiefly foiind 
in Mainpuri proper; Kayaths, 1,322 ; Baniyas, 1,267 ; Chamars, 1,126 and 
Lodhas, 1,094. The stone bench-mark of the great Trigonometrical survey 
imbedded opposite the entrance to the Mainpuri jail, hvo paces inside of the 
pukka well shows a height of 511 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road runs through the town from east 
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ilie eastern entrance are tlie tahsili and police-station^ while the dispensary and 
the mission buildings lie a little off the road at the same end. Nearly opposite 
the police-station is. Raikesganj, a large sarai and grain-market built by Ur. 
Raikes, c. s., between 1848 and 1850. It is entered by a very handsome 
Saracenic gateway and is surrounded inside by well-built houses having arched 
fronts^ and has a good well in the centre in which the water stood at 1 4 feet 
from the surface, with a depth of 15 feet in the cold- weather of 1869. The 
water-level has risen here considerably since irrigation from the canal became 
common. Maharajganj, a second but less important market-place, has also an 
enclosure, a well and several fine trees. To the west end of the road there are 
several good brick houses and gardens of her^ guava, and mango. From north 
to south the Etawa road forms another fine street wdnch runs through the 
middle of the town from the Ganesh to tlie Madar gate. This road, where it 
meets the Agra road, forms a broad thoroughfare in the shape of a cross and 
helps much to the proper ventiLition of the town. The Mainpuri portion of 
the town, which stands chiefly to the north of the Agra I'oad, contains many 
brick houses, and beyond them pleasant gardens, and then comes the old town clus- 
tering around the Raja’s fort. The main road through this quarter, known as 
Laneganj, is lined by pretty shops with a fine market-place attached, which 
adjoins a bathing tank, now constantly supplied with pure water from the 
Ganges canal. This tank covers about half an acre and adjoins the handsome 
gi^a^f-gothic school-buildings lately erected by Mr. Lane, c.s. The fort itself 
is an imposing building, constructed partly of mud and partly of bricks. Much 
of Mainpuri proper in which it stands has lately been thoroughly drained, an 
attention which the narrow, uneven character of its ways rendered al! the more 
necessary. Muhkamganj lies chiefly to the south of the Agra road and with 
the exception of the portion lying close to the Etawa road, the houses are 
mostly built of mud. To the south-east oiitskirt there is a wide shallow drain 
called the Chamroda ndla, and to the south and east are several excavations 
(kuclicha taldo) which are all connected together and drain into the Isan. Tlio 
town is separated from the civil-station by the Isan, which is here crossed by a 
good bridge, but the site of both the city and the station lies well above the 
river-bed, and the roads connecting them are raised by earth-works properly 
furnished with culverts. Between the civil-station and the low-lying bed of 
the river, and also between it and the city, there are numerous gardens and 
groves, and the houses do not commence for a considerable distance from the 
Ishddir. The drainage all flows towards the river, and the slope is sufficient to 
render the present system efficient for all purposes. 

Besides the offices of the Judge, Collector-Magistrate, District Siiperiii- 
rablic buildingi, * tendent of Police, Canal-Officers, and Tahsildar, Main- 


puri possesses several police-stations, opium- 


godowns^ 
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a jailj post-office,: dispensary, zlla scliool and boardiiig-liouse, tabsili scliool, 
and the Ameriean Presbyterian Mission buildings, with an. English school and 
a number of feoiala schools ottnclied. The cbiircb aiid reading-rooms are in 
the civil .statio! 3 , wliere there are also two public gardens and mimermis drives. 
There is one old Jaina' temple built of brick and another comparatively new 
building, belongingdobhe same sect in the Lobiya or Lohai miilialla, known 
as a cUohra, The plaster trell is- wo.rk of this latter structure is strikingly grace- 
ful in spite of the poorness of the material. It has also two small doors of 
irridescent-green iron, tastefully and simply ornamented at intervals with 
delicate tracery, beneath which red and other coloured glass has been inserted, 
but only visible enoiigb to light up the tracery. The effect is very good, tlioiigli 
the meanness of the material is not worthy of the skill displayed in the iron 
workmanship or of the delicate green colouring and fine carving bestowed 
upon it. None of the Hindu temples or the Miisalman mosques are remark- 
able in any way either for their size, their appearance, or their antiquity. 

The general history is given under the district notice. Local tradition says 
tViat the town was known as Mainpiir in the days of 
History. Pandavas, and was inhabited by Brahmans until 

the arrival of the Ghauhans. The more received tradition, however, is that the 
‘ name is derived from one Main Deo, whose image is still to be seen at Tal Dar- 
■waza in Nagariya, a kind of suburb of the city. Main is there represented 
•with a huge bridegroom’s ruff on. He is said to have gone home on his %vecl- 
ding day and found his mother cooking and eating some rice in great haste. 
On being questioned by him, she said this was probably her last chance of a 
good meal now^ that her son was married. Main %vas so disgusted at this reply 
that lie lay down and died. The story is clearly invented to connect the name 
and the image, which is probably one of the oldest relies connected with the 
place. Mainpiiri seems to have been of no importance nntil the arrival of the 
Chaiihaas, who built a fort here, and around it the old town sprang op. After 
a contest wiih the Chirars, the Chaiihaiis came here from Asauli, under Raja 
Partab Rudi’A about 1420-1448 scmibat (1363-1391 A.D.), and with them 
came a number of fighting Brahmans of the Mathiirija clan, -who, even now that 
they have taken to the peaceful ways of trade, preserve much of their charac- 
ter for turbulence. Miihkamganj was founded by Raja Jaswant Singh in 1803 
(1746 A.D.), and named after his illegitimate son or, as some sav, 
childless brother, Mulikam Singh. By their influence, aided, it is said, by Kban 
Bahadur Khan, people flocked in large numbers to the new town, and especially 
from Karimganj wffiich dates its decadence from the rise of Mainpuri, In 1802, 
the civil-station forming the head- quarters of the Etawa district w’as founded by 

others ss^y it was Eaja Deo Bramh, about 13.T2 sambat A.D.) jqtileisij again, Baja 
/Jflgatpian or Jagat Singb. The last.* was moit. probably tjho real lounder. 
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Mr, R. Cunyngliame, and the siidder bazar was built, near wliicii all the public 
offices were ei’ected, ■ Thorn, who saw the place 'ui 1804, describes it as then a 
^ w^ailed town of considerable size and very populous.’’ A few days previously it 
had been attacked by the Marhattas under Holkar, .who plundered and burned 
part of it, but were repulsed from the jail and cantonments by the provinciai 
niiiltia, and fled precipitately on the approach of a relieving force. Owing to 
its position as the head-quarters of a large district, population rapidly increas- 
ed. Much was done to improve it by Mr. Eaikes in 1848-50, who built 
Raikesganj and a school, and by Mr. Lane, since 1870, who built Laneganj, the 
pukka tank, talisii, a market for ghi and cotton, a market for vegetable produce^ 
a post-office, and schools, besides providing for the efficient drainage oi the city« 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee comprising 
fifteen members, of whom five are official, five are no- 
Manicipahty and trade. Collector, and five are elected by the tax- 

payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax which, in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. There is a fair trade in cotton, indigo- 
seed, and other country produce and in iron, both manufactured and imported. 
The wooden articles inlaid with wire, known as tdrkashi work, are noticed else- 
where, and the trade of the town is summarised in the district notice. The fol- 
lowing statements give the income and expenditure of the municipality for four 
years and the net imports and consumption per head for two years. A state- 
ment showing the local rain-fall, as registered by the canal jiuthorities, is also 
appended : — 

Statement of income and e:epe7idituT€, 


Receipts. 


1871-72. 1872-73 J 1873-74. 1874-76. Expenditure, j 1871-72. 1872-7. 


l3n-74. 1874-7S. 


Opening balance. 

1,130 

2,267 

2,534 

1,369 

Collections, ... 

1,993 

1 2,306 

1 1,.999 

Class I.-— Food and 

7,601 

7,169 

6,842 

6,727 

Head-office 

294 

; 316 

1 319 

drink. 





Original ^vorks. 

5,393 

; 4,605 

1 S,8ll 

s, II.— Animals for 

151 

129 

138 

157 

Supervision, 


i 270 

1 22 

slaiigliter. 





&C. 




„ III.— .Fuel, &C,, 

S87 

496 

544 

667 

Repairs, &c.. 

1,4 U 

■ 294 

m 

„ ly. — Building 

600 

483 

650 

411 

Police, 

3,277 

■ 3,473 

3,487 

materials. 





Education, 

150 

1 184 

'248 

V.— Drugs, spices, 

234 

232 

192 

241 

Cliaritabie 

279 

j - 303 

320 

&c., 





grants. 

1 



„ VI.— Tobacco,.. 

487 

429 

1 4?4 

435 

Conservancy, ... 

1,869 : 

2,015 

2,375 

„ VII .—Textile fa- 

2,411 

2,249 

2,088 

2,261 

! Road-watering, 

60 1 

38 , 

48 

brics. 





Lighting, ... 

14 1 


103 

VIII.— -Metals, 

1,797 

1,833 

1,638 

3,250 

Gardens, 

... j 

‘*48 

75 

Total of octroi, 

13,768 

13,022 

12,414 

12,149 

Miscellaneous, 

9 ' 
90 1 

"»n 

***85 


Rents,', 

Mnes, 

Pounds, ... 
Bxtraordmary; 
Miscellaneous, 
Transfers, ... 


17 ,138 16,630 16,573 H633 j 


14,871 14,003 16,213 11,110 
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Statement slioning import of taxable articles for two years. 



islet imports in j 


Consumption 

per 

head 

in 



Arlicles... . 

3872 

-73. 

1874 

1 

-73. 


1873* 

74. 



18 

74 

-75. 




Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- ' 
tity. 

Value. 

Quail 

tity. 


Value. 1 

i 

Quan- 

tity, 


Talue 



Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Es, 

Mds R. 

c. 

Es. 

a. p. 

M:d^ 

^.s. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

p„.. 

Grain, •«* 

^Siigar refined, 

1,31,415 

2,14,449 

129,989 

2,60,774 

7 

2 

10 


• . 

6 

39 

8 


.4* 


2,933 

32,264 

2,949 

29,498 

0 

6 

4 


... 

0 

6 

5 


IT f " 


„ -anrefined, ... 

8,068 

27,809 

5,962 

16,221 

0 

17 

5 


tt» 

0 

12 

1 :i 


... 


Ghi, 

2,038 

40,761 

1,887 

36,135 

0 

4 

6 


tf t 

0 

4 

9 


... 


Other articles o i 

• •• 

36,750 


4,222 




0 

4 10 




0 

3 

7 

Itiod. 















Animals for slaugli- ^ 

S,130lids. 

4,695 

6,028hds. 

10,056 

1 

K 

head 



1 

head 




ter. 














Oil, 

892 

8,824 

759 

6,162 

0 

7 

11 



0 

I 

10 




Oil-seeds, 

3,588 

8,970 

6,692 

16,781 

0 

1 

14 



0 

U 

1 




Fuel, &c., ... 

... 

1,534 

... 

1,763 




0 

1 3 

0 

1 

6 




Building materials, 

• 4,493 

22,350 

2,560 

14,267 

0 

9 

10 


3 2 


1 

3 

11 

.Drugs and spices, 

1,510 

12,603 

1,657 

17,687 

0 

3 

6 

0 

10 1C 

0 

3 

6 



Tobacco, 

1,522 

9,133 

1,245 

4,98C 

0 

3 

4 



0 

2 

U 




European and native 

•«. 

1,48,851 


1,47,064 




8 

0 c 

) 


7 

14 

6 

cloth. 















Metals, 

• *6 

1,21,118 

j 13,128 

ij 1,30,1 2? 


fttt 


6 

8 J 

) 

... 


6 

15, 

9 


Statement of rain-fall for seven years. 


Tear. 


I86GW7, 

1867- 68, 

1868 - 69 , , 

3869 - 70 , , 

3870 - 71 , , 

3871 - 72 , . 
3 872 - 73 , . 







o 


u 

o 

w 

jp 




e. 


cu 

s 


00 

p 

■ &0 

s 

o 

4a 

O. 

1 

a 

o 

> 

S 

o 

a 

taS 

P 

ff 


rC 

o 

b! 

<1 





O 

m 

u 

O 

12; 

c? 

P 

c3 

<u 

1 

... 

1-0 

2*6 

163 

10*8 

4-4 



• 

J-5 

*5 


•5 

1*2 

17*9 

16 4 

4*4 

9*1 


3*0 

3-1 



•4 

1 *1 

•4 

6'I 

1*2 

2-7 


... 


i'l 


*1 i 

•20 

•6 

•1 

' 10*5 

4-9 

10-8 

1'7 


1*3 

*i 


1*8 1 

•20 

7-20 

3 90 

14*80 

20'90 

*10 


*5o; 

•60 


•40 

10 

10-60 

12*60 

11*40 

5 20 


1'30 

3*30j 

•20 

*80 1 

*40 

1 

"10 

1*00 

10 80 

12*70 

2*70 

... 

... 


-i 

I'do: 


36T 

56*6 

13*1 

31-6 

38 -^O 

45-80 

29-10 


/ i "-o ui me same custnct^ is boi 

on the north by parganahs Knraoli and Bhongaon ; on the south by par- 
ganahs Ghiror, Barnahal, and Karhal , on the east by parganah Bhongaon, 
and on the west by parganahs Kurdoli and Ghiror. According to the statis- 
tics of the year of measurement -(1867-68) of the present settlement, the par- 
ganah then contained a total area of 108,010 acres, of which 50,495 acres 
were cultirated (37,460 acres imgated), 14,316 acres were culturable (1,231 
under groves), and 43,199 acres were barren and uneulturable. 

The Kakuadiya enters the parganah from Knraoli at the village of Koka- 

Pliysical features. Isan at Gopdipur ; its characteris- 

tics vary little from those described under parganah 
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Kiiraoli. Tlie Isan enters the parganah at the village of Mathapin^ and 
ta-kiog a course somewhat noith by east leaves the parganah to the east 
of the town of Mainptiri. To the south, the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges 
canal rims from east to -west and sends out several distributaries. Further 
south runs the Kind, which, in some places, approaches to within half a mil© 
of the canal. For purposes of assessment the parganah was divided into two great 
circles, the dihnat and the hMr^ comprising 41 villages (76,300 acres) and 44 
villages (31,710 acres) respectively. The latter resembles in most respects the 
bhdr tract of Kuraoli, whilst the dthnat circle is remarkable for an almost total 
absence of sandy soil and the prevalence of large usar plains, with a consider- 
able proportion of low-lying jlnl land. It is also v/eli watered from the canal 
and the great Nagariya distributary, and only 12 villages of this circle lying 
to the north of the Isan and eight villages lying to the south of the Kind 
are at present cut from the canal. The northern group, however, possesses 
natural advantages which compensate in a gi'eat measure for this. Jhils of 
large size occur and the spring-level is easily reached ; hence knchcha wells of a 
superior character are plentiful. Owing to the presence of large tisar plains 
cultivation covers but 42 per cent, of the total area of the dihjiat tract, whilst 
in the hMr tract 58 per cent, of the total area is under the plough. No traces of 
sand-hills occur along the Isan until close upon its junction with the Kaknadija, 
when large sandy tracts begin to appear and continue until it leaves the parganah. 
The Kaknadiya also runs through sandy soil from the Kuraoli border to its 
junction with the Isan. The tardi lands of both these rivers are inferior, though, 
near the town of Mainpuri, the Isan yields considerable crops of melons and 
vegetables. The tardi of the Rind, however, is uniformly fertile and yields good 
crops of cereals which require little irrigation in ordinary years. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the 
parganah ; — « 



Total area. 

U7iasses'mbie. 

1 Culiurahlc. 

i 

Culihmted, 

1 

o 

jjg . 

Barren, 

Old waste. 

B e c e n t 
fallow. 

m 1 

o 

S 

U 

O 

'tS 

cu 

-f 1 

1 tj 

P 

Total, 


1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Past, 

ICI4,36'S 

S65 

53,769 1 

2,531 

8,357 


27,904 

; 11,542 ’ 

1 ' 39,4 ■ 6 

Present, ‘ 

; tOS^OiO 

... 

43,199 j 

11,944 

1,141 

1,231 

37,460 

1 13,035 

1 50,495 


The revenue-free land has been resumed and the area returned as ciilturable 
has been more carefully demarcated in the present returns. Cultivation has 
increased by 28*01 per cent, since 1840, and irrigation by 34*24 per cent. In 
1840, irrigation covered 70*73 per cent, of the cultivated area, and now it has 
reached to 74*18 per cenij chiefly to the introduction of the canal and 


fm 
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the construction of pukka wells. At present, water from the canal is giVen 
chiefly to the dtimat tract between the Isan and the Rind, but the Lower Q-anges 
canal, when constructed, will be able to water the villages to the north of the 
Isan, and its Sakit distributary the tongue of country between the Isan and 
Kaknadiya, whilst the increased supply to be given to the Etawa branch will 
provide for the villages to the south of the Rind. With regard to the Sakit dis- 
tributary, Mr. McConaghey writes : — The country which the Sakft distributary 
is intended to irrigate possesses great natural advantages in the number of its 
jhils, in the firmness of its sub-soil, and in the moderate depth from the surface 
at which water is found : consequently I have, on several occasions, deprecated 
the construction of this distributary, and have recommended the application of 
the supply thus saved to other parts of the country where it is more needed.” 
Altogether ihed'dmaf tract at present has water for 81 percent, of its cultivated 
area (25,927 acres), whilst the hMr tract has only 11,533 acres, or 62 per cent, of 
its cultivated area, irrigated. Of 37,460 acres irrigated, 15,722 acres are watered 
from wells, 11,662 acres from the canal, and 10,076 acres from other sources. 

We next come to the soils of the cultivated area. 

Solis. 

and first their statistics. 

Soil areas and rates. 


Soils. ' 

Bhdr cirde. 

JDdinat circle. 

Tots! 

area. 

Area in 
acres. 

t Rate per 

I acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 




Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Qauhdn Isfc, 

... 

1,198 

8 

12 

5 

10.520 

2,758 

8 

12 

5 

24,213 

1 8,915 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

1. 591 

6 

2 

4 1 

7,956 

1,587 

7 

0 

4 

11,144 

2,881 

Manjha wet, ddmai 

1st, 

871 

5 

4 

4 ' 

4,590 

3,607 

5 

11 

4 

20,586 

4,478 

Ditto 2nd, 

• •• 

eas 

4 

e 

3 

2,802 

1,661 

4 

!3 

3 

8,019 

2,299 

Ditto wet 


352 

3 

15 

2 

1,390 i 





" * f 

362 

Ditto dry, 


89 

2 

3 

1 

i95 

... 


.« 



89 

Bar ha wet ddmat 

1st, 

872 1 

3 

n 

8 

S,253 

5,857 

3 

15 

2 

23,140 

6,729 

Ditto 2nd, 

... I 

1,663 

3 

1 

2 

5,,! 10 

5,044 

3 

I 

2 

‘ 35,503 

6,707 

Ditto 6/jwr, 


1,844 

2 

10 

2 

4 847 

26 

2 

10 

2 

68 

I,S70c 

Ditto dry, Mmat 2&t, 

4£0 

1 

15 

7 

'968 

2,562 

2 

3 

1 

6,625 

3,052 

Ditto 2Dd, 


784 

1 

10 

4 

1,290 

9>8 

1 

3 2 

1 

1 ,734 

l,7T'i 

Ditto bhdr^ 

... 

6,229 

1 

3 

4 

6,312 

270 

1 

5 

1 

355 

, 6,499 

Tardi, 

... 

29-7 

4 

13 

3 

1,436 

334 

4 

13 

3 

1.612 

631 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

943 

3 

1 

2 

2,898 

2,473 

3 

3 

2 

7,602 

i S,4i$ 

Ditto 3rd, 

• • • 

1,225 

2 

3 

I 

2,689 

2,739 

2 

10 

2 

7,215 

3,964 

Maiydrj ... 


399 

1 

1 

7 

438 

2,207 

1 

5 

1 

; 2,906 

,'2,600' 

Totaf, 

1 

18,188 

3 

1 1 

10 

' 56,704 1 

32,113 

4 

0 

I 

i 1,29,724 , 

1 ' 1 

50,301 


There was an increase of 194 acres after survey, and the total assumed assets 
amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. The Ma^'^area, at measurement, comprised 47*91 
per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in it, jour oeciipied 18*08 per cent, of the 
totalarea under the plough ; bdjra, 8*28 per cent. ; sugar-cane, 4*24 per cent. ; 

cotton, 2*46 per cent., and indigo, 0*21 per cent. In the 
raJi, wheat covered 20*55 per cent. ; barley, 14*26 par 
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cent., aBcl and 13*38 per cent, wbiist the do/asli area was 4,239 

acreSj or 8*42 per cent 

Up to 1840 there were no separate assessments on the villages comprising 

. the old taluka of Maiichhana, and no comparison can 

I'iscal history, . . 

therefore be made with preceding assessments. Mr* 

Bdmonstone’s demand on the parganah as now constituted amounted to 
Rs. 94,860, and, in 1846, Mr. Unwin reduced the revenue to about Rs. 75,000, 
which rose to Rs. 86,253 during the last year of the expired settlement. The 
Manchhana villages are divided into two classes, —iitliose settled with the 
Raja of Mainpuri and those settled with the miikaddam biswadars, and 
for these Mr. McConaghey estimates the rental assumed in 1840 to have been 
Rs. 56,232, and for the Bliongaon and Sauj villages to have been Rs. 90,876, 
or a total of Rs. 1,47,108. It appears that Mr, Edmonstone calculated the lately 
abandoned land as a portion of the assets, and applying the rates given by him 
in his report, a money value fortius land of Rs. 10,567 is obtained, which sub- 
tracted from the estimated total rental assets given above leaves Rs. 1,36,541 as 
Mr. Ed monstone’s rental on cultivation only. His rates were accurate and equit- 
able enough, and, as in the other parganahs assessed by him, would have worked 
well had he not rashly calculated on the speedy absorption of the land thrown 
out of cultivation by the famine. The area of this class of land given by him 
was 8,357 acres, which multiplied by 14 annas, adopted by him as his average 
revenue-rate for recent fallow, brings out Rs. 7,31 2, the revenue assessed by him 
on this soil. Taking this sum from his total revenue of 94,859 we have Rs* 
87,547, which approaches closely to the demand as ultimately fixed by Mr* 
Unwin, and which was regularly collected without difficulty. The recorded 
rental during the year of nieasnrerxient (1867) was Rs. 1,49,730 corrected 
for seer and rent-free land at occupancy rates, and for haidiy or lands held on 
division of produce at average money rates, the village papers showed a rental 
of Rs. 1,60,684, and the assets by the application of average rent-rates to the 
various classes of soils, as already noted, amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. Mr* 
Edmonstone’s estimated rental of 1840 fell at Rs. 3-7-3 per acre of cnltiva- 
tion, and that estimated by Mr. McConaghey, in 1870, fell at Es. 3-11-1 per 
cultivated acre, showing a rise of 6*49 per cent. The statistics of incidence 
are as follows:*— 


BetilemeBt. 


Freseafc settlement, 



ReTenne 

BeTenne. 

with 

. 

cesses. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

. 86,253 

90,100 

93,070 

1,02,377 


Incidence of revenue on 

1 Assessable | c^iti^atioD. 


Ks. a. p. Es. a. p. 
0 12 9 15 3 


Es a. p. 
1 II 4 
1 13 6 


728 
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Tlie increase in pnre revenue has been Bs. 6,817, or 7-9 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses, Rs. 12,277, or 13-62 per cent. The increase in the record- 
ed rental between the declaration of assessment in October, 1870 and 1874, has 
been Es. 26,237, effected by suit and by compromise, and valuing the seer and 
rent-free land as before, the annual rental assets in 1874 amounted to 
Es. 2,02,811. 

Between 1840 and 1870, the area affected by transfers has amounted to 
Tranfifers. 21 77 per cent., or one-fifth of the whole parganali. 

. ^ _ * E^eai ly one-half of these alienations has taken place 

m biswadari villages ; only four escaped from transfer, and the land sold has 
yielded a much lower price than in other villages. Taking the whole term of 
the expired settlement, the price of land in biswaddri villages has averaged 
only Rs 9-10-7 per acre at private sales, while the parganah average has been 
Rs. 10-4-O. This was to be expected,” writes Mr. McConaghey, ‘‘seeino- 
hat the mukaddams’ rights were naturally both less secure and less valuable 
than those of the zamindars, who were in the enjoyment of full proprietary 
lights and had no maliMm to pay to a talukadar.” Excluding the two 
vil ages lately annexed from Karhal, out of the 83 remaining, eleven have 
entire y changed hands ; in one instance between 15 and 20 biswas have been 
alienated; in five, between 10 and 15 biswas; in thirteen, between 5 and 10 
biswas, and in twenty cases, under five biswas. The remaining 33 estates have 
emained intact since last settlement. The settlement Officer examined into 
ase of the sixteen villages in which transfers exceeding 10 biswas had 
a . en place, and found that in very few instances could the necessity for alien- 
ation be attributed to the inordinate pressure of the Government demand. The 
erage puce per acre at private sales has risen gradually from Rs. 4-13-11 
per acre m the period between 1840 and 1850 to Es. 13-10-11 per acre be- 

171 enhanced value ofLd bit 

ahows the area transferred and Its value at three different periods duriim the 
currency of the expired settlement, and does not require explanation 

Transfer statement. 


Mode of transfer. 


. 1840 to 1850. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 

Mortgage, 

Total, 


[cultivated 
area in 
acres. 


Total 

price. 


Average 
price per 
acre. 


1,492 

1,330 

1,543 


4,365 


Es, 

7,267 

5,015 

5,668 


17,950 


Bevenue. 


Es, p. 
4 n 11 
3 12 4 
3 10 9 


4 19 


Es. 

2,444 

2,204 

2,635 


Average ' 
piircimie 
per rnpec 
of revenue. 


7,283 


2'97 

2-36 

2*15 


2*45 
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Mode of transfer. 


Cultivated ! 
area in j 
acres, i 
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1 
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1 

! 


1 
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1851 to 
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Rs. 
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Rs. 


PrlYate sakj 

»•« 



809 


7,492 


9 

4 2 

1,622 

4-62 

Public do., 

!«• 

... 


446 


IjiOl 


2 

7 6 

715 

■i‘54 

Mortgage, 

... 

... 


2,371 


12,683 


6 

4 11 

3,921 

3 21 


Total, 


3,626 

21,176 


6 

13 5 

6,258 

3 38 

1858 to 1869-70. 











Private sale, ... 


... 


4,607 


63,055 


IS 

10 11 

7.675 

8-22 

Public do., 


... 


1,479 


13,691 


9 

3 0 

2, .‘^57 

5-77 

Mortgage, 

... 

... 


6,574 


60,J14 


7 

9 11 

9,995 

fi'Ol 


Total, 

... 


12,660 

1, 

26,760 


iO 

0 2 

20,027 
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77,814 


11 

4 ■ 3 

11,741 
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Public do., ... 


... 


3,256 


19,707 


6 

0 10 

6,2^6 

3*73 

Mortgage, 

... 

... 


10,488 


68,365 


6 

8 3 

16,561 

4*13 


Total, 

... 

20,651 

1,65,886 

L 

8 
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33,568 
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area. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 


Private sale, ... 

... 

6, SOS 

... 


984 


S84 

5,924 

11*98 

Public do., 


3,255 

... 


739 


739 

2,5 i 6 

5 08 

Mortgage, 

... 

10,488 

7,045 

1,112 


8,167 

2,331 

4*71 

Total 


20,651 

7,046 

2,835 

9,880 

10,771 

21-77 


According to the census of 1872, parganali Mainpnri contained 317 inlia- 
^ , .. hited sites, of which 207 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

77 had between 200 and 500 ; 30 had betw’een 500 and 
1,000; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Mainpuri itself with 21,177 inhabitants. The settle- 
ment records show 85 distinct villages, having an average area of 1,271 acres 
(594 cultivated) and containing 317 inhabited sites, with an average area of 311 
acres (151 cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 83,413 souls 
(37,517 females), giving 494 to the total square mile ; 1,057 to each square mile 
of cultivation ; 981 to each village, and 263 to each inhabited site. Classified 
according to religion, there were 78,147 Eindfis, of whom 35,014 were females ; 
5,120 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,429 w^ere females ; and 146 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
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shows 7,674 Brahmans, of whom 3,471 were females ; 9,060 Rajpdls, including 
3,926 females ; 1,944 Baniyas (865 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 59,469 souls, of whom 26,752 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (5,803) and Sanhdh. The 
chief Rajpiit clans are the Chauhan (7,322), Bhadauriya (215), Bais (211), 
Tanwar (169), E5,thor (324), Gaur, Kaehhwaha, Parihar, Solankhi, Bachhal, 
Katehiriya, and Sikarwar. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (379), Sa- 
raugi (938), Aj ndhiyab5,si, Dhusar, and Khandelwal sub-divisions. The^most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (4,716j, Kahar (3,479), 
Eachk (9,132), Kori (1,228), Mahajan (1,140), Chamar (10,752), Garariya 
(2,505), Kumhar (l,026j, Barhai (1,675), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1,248), Hajjam 
(1,591), Dhanak (1,519), Ahir (9,928), Khakrob (1,012), Kayath (1,792), and 
Bharbhunja. Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah Bharbhiinja, Darzi, Lohar, 
Nunera, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, 
Jogi, Dhuna, Kisan, Lakhera, Mochi, Thatera, and Halwai. The Musalmans are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,861), Sayyids (769), Pathans (1,081), Mughals 
(25), and the remainder are entered without distinction. The kanungo Ltes 
^at the Eajauri and Gautam Brahmans of the parganah are the purohits of the 
Eaja and his elan. The Kdyaths came with the Eaja from Amra, in parganah 
Bhongaon ; the Khandelwal Baniyas from Kuraoli in 1808, and the Lohiyas 
from Gwaliar in 1816. 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 62-39 per cent, of the total area and still possess 
Proprietors. amongst them Chanhans own 54-7 

cent, of the total area ; Kaehhwahas, 2 6 per cent.: 

Baghels, Tanks, and Jadons, M7 per cent, each, and Bhadauriyas, O'Ol percent. 
Brahmans now hold 21-07 per cent., against 14-67 per cent, in 1840, and Bani- 
yaa now have only 0-5 per cent Kayaths hold 9-16 per cent and Ahirs 5-66 
per cent, against 10-29 and 7-18 per cent, respectively in 1840. Musalmans 
possess 1-14 per cent; Kachhis,0-94; Lodhas, 0-32 ; andChamars, 0-29 per cent. 

49 villages are held m zamindari tenure, 35 inpattidari, and but one in bhW 
chara tenure. More than half the parganah is held by Chanhans and seven- 
teen villages belong to the Raja of Mainpuri, the head of the clan. Twenty- 
nine of the pattiddn villages are held by mukaddam biswadars, who pay a di 
known as hak mahkdna direct into the treasury for the benefit of the Raia of 
Mainpun, who, up to 1840, was in full proprietary possession of these villa<, 9 s. 
k the biswadari villaps the shares are much sub-divided ; in Aurain Parariva 
there are 533 shares ; in Satni Lalpur, 188 ; in Ujhaiya Pakirpnr, 159, and k 

arms, and m almost every regiment or armed body throughout the presidency the 
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Paying rent in 
kind. j 

Faying rent in 
cash. 


-Acres. 

Acres. 

1,601 

8,158 

206 

759 

6,871 
32,726 1 

1,867 

1,901 

53S 

«•« 

6,212 

1,672 

1,616 

18,527 

1,498 

48,997 1 

10,095 

1,292 

38,938 1 
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7^915 tenants with a right of ooenpancy paid rent in cash against S:4S who paid 
in kindj and 1^645 teiiants-at-will paid cash-rents against 222 who paid in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. , i ^ -i i 

male adult population (not less tiiaii iirteen years oi 

age)j 302 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and tlie like ; 4,320 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, wasliermeu, &e.; 2,425 in coinmeree^ 
In buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 15,618 in agricultural operations ; 3,138 in industrial 
Occupations, arts, and meclianics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wmre 2,908 persons returned 
as labourers and 408 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 4,972 as landholders, 
39,129 as cultivators, and 39,312 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, 'which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,842 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,896 souls. This parganah was formed in 1861, and as now constituted con- 
tains 8& distinct vdllages, of which 45 formerly belonged to taliika Manchhana, 
15 to parganah Bhongaon, and 25 to parganah Saoj, and includes Madan and 
Sarauliya, two outlying villages of parganah Kaiiial formerly belonging t© 
parganah Sauj. 

Mainfuri, a talisil of the Mai itpuri district, comprises the parganahs of Haiii- 
puri, Kiiraolij and Ghiror, The total area, according to the census of 1872, con- 
tains 396 square miles and 183 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is o-iren at 396 

O 

square miles and 213 acres, of wdiieli 191 square miles and 503 acres are cul- 
tivated, 51 square miles and 130 acres are cultiirable, and 153 square miles 
and 220 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Es. 2,25,680 (or with cesses Es. 2,49,348), foiling at Ee. 0-14-4 on the total 
area, Ee. 0-14-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Ee. 1-13-6 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 176,835 souls (78,421 females), giving 447 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 789 villages. The same statistics 
show 147 persons blind ; .15 lepers ; 43 deaf and dumb ; 8 idiots, and 6 insane 
persons in the tahsiL All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

Manchhaka, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpiiri dstrict, 
is principally remarkable as having given its name to a talaka now in- 
cluded in Bhongaon and Mainpuri, The Raja of Mainpuri owns the greater 
portion or the village, and Brahmans (IJ biswas) the remainder. 

Mitblidhab-ki-SarAi, a hamlet in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 9 miles east of Shikohabad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on tibe 
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•Barsagaiij am! Karliai road.. The popolationj in 1872, numbered 366 souls. 
The village Avas foiiiidecl by Lala Murlidhar, Kajath, who held office under, 
Sliabjabaii as darogha. The remains of a large enelostire, a well, and a sarai 
built by liini still survive, and liis descendants hold the village, which was for-- 
merly free of .revenue. The area is only 61 acres. 

IftTSTAFABAD, a pargaiiali and.fcahsii of the Maiiipitri district, is boii,ade(l on 
the north by pargaiiahs Marahra and Eta Sakit of the .Eta district ; on the west 
by parganabs Jahvsar and Firozabad of the Agra district; on the south by 
pargfuJih Shibohabad, and on the east by parganali Ghiror. According to the 
statistics coileeted dining the year of in ensure merit (1869-70), the total area 
then comprised acres, of which 116,465 acres were cultivated (101,591 

acres irrigatad), 20,176 acres were cuiturable (2,737 acres under groves)^ 
and 68,800 acres, were barren. 

This parganali is the largest in the district and in shape resembles a trian- 
gle w’ith its apex pointing northwards. It is traversed 

Physical ftatares. f . . . , , r. 

■by the xArind, bengar, and barsa rivers, with a course 

broadly parallel to each other in a south-easterly direction. The Arind dries tip 
ill the cold season and leaves a broad belt of good alluvial soil which yields a 
fair crop of cereals, and in the higher fields good sugar-cane. Its course is as 
winding here as in Ghiror, and the sweep of country inundated by it during the 
rains is broader, and the quality of the soil affected by it is rendered more fer- 
tile by the deposit of alluvial matter. Both the..Sengar and the Sarsa, though 
perennial, aSbrd a fair margin of tardi^ but, owing to the scanty supply of water 
in their beds, and the heiglit of the banks, they are not used for irrigation. 
On account of the peculiar character of these tardis, seai'cely any kharif crops 
can be grown, but ivheat and barley thrive. The soil is a rich loam, somewhat 
hard, and containing much less silica than in the pargaiiahs to the south and 
east It also ])osse5ses much inherent moisture and requires little artificial i.rri*» 
gation, so that higher rates are paid for it tiian for the average outlying lands 
tdse where, thoiigli low^er, howmver, than the home lands, for which manure 
and irrigation effect so much. The Arind runs through the north-east of 
the parganali, the Sarsa touches it on the south, whilst the Sengar runs 
through the centre. The latter river has two distinct branches,— one of 
which flows close to the town of Mustafahad, ^YhiIe the other, knowm, as the Sen- 
liar, is met with a few miles farther south. The parganah is singularly free 
from bhdr or sand, and where it does occur, it is only in isolated patches. The 
principal of these is the high sand ridge which runs from Jalesar, through Mas- 
tafabad, to the Jumna ravines in Shikohabad. It is a remarkable physical fea- 
ture, and appears to have no affinity wdth the country through which it passes. 
It rises abruptly above the level of the "surrounding plain, and would seem to 
have formed the bank of a river, as a smaller and similar ridge to the east would 
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jippear to mark the course of atribntarye Another Hue of hhdr runs from Bhagiii 
on the south-east to Bhadana on the north-west ^ and is a continuation oi the 
. 'puth or sandy tract of the Sengar. In the remainder of the parganali the pre- 
vailing soil ia a rich loam, good everywhere, but especially escelleiit to the east 
ofihe town of Miistafabad. In the villages bordering upon the Sarsa, those 
along the Arind and those to the north-west bordering upon parganah Marahra, 
a light soil is met with •which is particularly suited to the cultivatioii of gram* 
Clay also occurs, but is chiefly confined to the river tardis and the low-ljiiig 
land bordering upon jliiis and drainage lines. In the uplands, therefore, loam 
prevails, but it varies considerably in different villages according to the more or 
less proportion of the silica which it contains. Generally speaking, the south- 
western villages have a more consistent soil than those to the north-cast, and 
jMls are not so common, nor is there so much usar. 

Throughout, the facilities for digging kuchcha wells are excellent, the ex- 
pense of excavation is small, the water-supply is con- 
stant and plentiful, and they last for a considerable time. 
The quality of the water varies exceedingly, from sweet and good to the 
most foul and bitter, and regarding this curious phenomenon Mr. McConaghey 
writes : — “ Bad water is not found all over the parganah, but is confined to the 
tract south of a line drawn through the town of Mustafabad along the slope of 
the country. To the north of this line the water is pure and good and irriga- 
tion from v^ells is all that could be desired, whilst to the south a complete 
change takes place. There it is nearly always either bitter or brackish (except 
in the hMr tracts and in a few villages near the Sarsa), and in many places 
it is so noxious that human beings and e%^en animals cannot drink it. In such 
cases the inhabitants are either obliged to supply themselves from wells sunk 
near jMls or ruDiiing streams where the \vater is not so offensive, or are com- 
pelled to bring it from neighbouring villages where it is better. In the brack- 
ish tract wmter-carriers of the Bhisti caste are almost universally employed, and 
although they are Muhammadans and use skins, Hindus of all castes (except 
perhaps Brahmans) willingly engage their services. This 1 have never 
observed in other parts of the district, -where Kahfeor the wmmen of the family 
draw the water required for domestic purposes. Custom thus adapts itself to 
circumstances even amongst Hindus, Brackish w^ater is extensively used for 
irrigation and agrees well -with wheat and barley, but sugar-cane and other 
saccharine crops do not thrive under its application, and are but littio 
grown in villages w^ere it is prevalent. When used to moisten the grotind pre- 
paratory to sowing ( parch) j this water has a pernicious effect on the seed and 
materially -weakens its power of germination, but once the young shoots appear 
above the ground all goes -well. This tract, in consequence, is very susceptible 
to drought, and even ia ordinary years Bpring or summer crops which require 
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^ pareh are seldom grown,” Similar effects were traceable to the water by 
Mr. Dick in 1845-46. Another feature peculiar to the south-western tract is 
the general prevalence of the weed haisiiraij which has been mentioned in the 
district notice. The branches of the Ganges canal run through the parganah# 
The Cawiipore branch on the east is at too low a level and is too close to the 
di ainage system of the Arind to afford much water. The Elawa branch also 
runs at a low levels but its distributaries afford a considerable amount of irriga- 
tion between it and the Ssngar on the south, A glance at the district map will 
show that this parganah is particularly favoured in lines of communication® 
The metalled road connecting Eta with the Shikohabad railway-station traverses 
it on the east^ whilst a good kiiclicha roadj bridged throughout, runs through 
its centre from Piiarha to Ghiror. In addition to these grand arteries, there 
are a number of less important roads branching over the parganah. The rail- 
way-stations of Shikohabad, Firozabad, Tiindla, Badhao, and Jalesar are all 
within reasonable distances and are easily accessible. The four largest towms 
are I aJhani, Jasrana, Pharha, and Eka, but none of them have got a population 
exceeding 2,500 souls. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

[ Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

; Acres. 

Acres, 

Last settlement, 

Piesent ditto, 

196,549 

205,44! 

i,321 

74,091 

68,800 

4,319 

15,515 

6,377 

1,874 

2*787 

95,870 

20i,691 

14,571 

14,874 

110,441 

116,465 


The culturable area still untilled consists of the worst description of soil. 
Cultivation has increased, since 1840, by 5-45 per cent., and if we take; into 
account the fact that between 1840 and 1845 cultivation had fallen in 114 
estates from 55,834 acres to 51,123 acres, or by 8*44 per cent., there has 
been an increase, since 1845-46, of 14 per cent. Irrigation has increased by 
5*97 per cent., but the proportion which it bears to cultivation has remained 
unchanged. In 1840 the percentage was 86*8, it is now 87*23. 

In classifying the soils for assessment purposes, Mr. McConaghey in- 
Soils, eluded hMr land with ddmat soils of equal capabi- 

lities and paying similar rates. The outlying hhur 
patches generally fall under third-class barha or putlu Third-class harha 
also includes di:mat or loam deteriorated by the great prevalence of brackish 
water and the weed haisurdij or scattered isolated patches throughout the usar 
and mixed up with that soil All absolutely dry soil has been excluded from 
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the gauJuhi manjha divisions. There are three classes of gaulidn : ilie firs I 
comprises a few old and good villages^^ in which Kaehliis and Lodlias predominate 
amongst the cultivators ; the second class comprises the best lands of those vil- 
lages wdiicli are beyond the averagej hut are not in the first clasSy and the third 



class contains the remaining home-lands. In manjha there are two classes and 
in irrigated harlia three classes, all distributed according to the soily irrigatioiiy 
and agricultural shill and industry of the cultivators. Regarding his remain-* 
ing soils, 'Mr McConaghey W' rites : — There are four dry harhas. The first is 
composed of fairly good dumat soil, which is not hahitnally irrigated, but in 
which irrigation is possible. Wells have existed and traces of them still exist, 
hut they have been abandoned either on account of their affording an insuffi- 
cient and scanty supply, or from the noxious character of the water. The 
possibility even of getting at water if urgently required sets a liigher value on 
this land than it would otherwise fetch, and it therefore lets at higher rates than 
tracts aboslutely dry. The fourth unirrigated harha is of very bad quality and 
is composed principally of sloping or uneven hliur fields on the sand ridges. 
I separated the home from the out-lying tardis and divided the former into 
two classes. The area of the first class is small, but on account of its great 
superiority I was obliged to keep it distinct. The ordinary or outlying tardis are 
three in number, and were arranged according to the richness of their soil and 
their greater or less freedom from inundation. Taken as a whole, they are better 
than the average tardis of any other parganahs in the district; good clay is the 
prevailiog soil. The alluvial lands of the Arind are especially productive and 
fertile. The maii/dr is of the usual character found in most parganahs and 
does not need any particular notice.” The following statement shows the area 
under each class of soil, the average rent-rate, and the assumed rental value 

Soil statistics. 


Soil. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

! 

Assumed 

rental. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs, 

Gaiihdn 1st, *„ 

1,717 

f2 4 7 

2!, 098 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

5,2621 

10 1 6 

53,130 

Ditto 3rd, 

8,80ol 

7 14 4 

69,539 

Manjha 1st, ... 

7.733j 

7 0 4 

54,316 

Ditto 2nd, 

17,65! 

6 2 4 

1,08,482 

Wet barha-ddmat 1st, 

13,2061 

5 4 3 

69.567 

Ditto 2nd, 

19,804} 

4 6 3 

86,928 

Wet harha-hhdr^ ... 

ll.!62| 

3 8 2 

39,212 

Dxj barba-'dumai 1st, 

7riS9j 

3 1 2 

22,615 


Soil. 


Dry barha-dumai 2nd 
Ditto 
Dry puikf 
Home tardi Isfc, 
Ditto 2nd, 

lardi 1st, 

Ditto 2nd, 

Ditto Srd, 

Maiydr^ 


Area 

in 

acres, j 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Assumed 

i-eoial.' 


;bs. a. p. 

Rs. 

4,828 

'233 

1 '10,597 

880 

1 12 1 

I 1,545' 

312 

i 5 1 

41® 

102 

' 8 12 5 

900 

771 

7 0 4 

6,416 

4,0C6 

5 4 3 

21,102 

6,63: 

4 0 3^ 

24,747 

5,742 

3 8 2 

20,166 

1,555 

2 S 1 

3,400 


giving a total area of 116,525 acres, an average rent-rate of Rs. 5-4-2 p^r 
acre, and an assumed rental value of Es. 6,13,181. 
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Tlie statistics of tlie 3’'ear of measurement show that kliarif crops tlien 
covered 55*58 per cent, of the total cuhivated area^ 
and amongst them sugar-cane occupied 1*71 per cent.; 
cottoiij 14*31 per cent. ; rice, 2*30 per cent. ; jom^, 27*52 per cent. ; hajra^ 4’o7 
per cent. 5 and indigo, 1*56 per cent. In the wheat covered 20*19 per 
cent. ; hfjliar^ 12*61 per eeist. ; barley, 6*49 per cent. ; ffojdl^ 2*55 per cent., and 
gram, 1*19 per cent. In 1840, cotton occupied 12 per cent, of the total 
annual cultivation, and it still has a higher percentage than elsewhere ; being 
6 per cent, in Kishiii, 3 per cent, in Bbongaoii, 7 per cent, in Ghiror, 4 per 
cent, in Karhal, 3 per cent, in Aiipur Patti, one per cent, in Bewar, 2 per 
cent, in Kuraoli, and 9 per cent, in Bhikohabacl. The soil of the pargaiiah is 
admirably adapted for the crop, and the high prices obtained during the Ameri- 
can war gave a stimulus to its cultivation w*hieh has never flagged. It is a 
common sajdng that the cotton crop alone yields sufficient outturn to pay the 
November and December instalment of the land-revenue. Jodr^ the character- 
istic rain-crop of a loamy tract, bears here a higher percentage than in any 
other pargaiiah of the district. There are numerous indigo-fiictories, native 
and European, scattered over the parganah, and 1,811 acres were returned as 
under this crop in 1868-69, The area under cane is small and is confined 
chiefly to the villages east of Mustafabad town and the- drier portions of the 
iardi tracts. In the mU^ wheat prevails in the uplands and bejhar in the low- 
lands. Do-fasH or double crops occupy one-ninth part of the entire cultivated 
area. There is little barley grown alone, the mixed crops of barley and peas 
(bejhar) taking its place, as, owing to the excellency of the soil and the facilities 
for irrigation, it would be a waste of power to grow pure barley where a more 
valuable crop is possible. 

During the first three settlements, the greater portion of the villages now 

. comprised in the parganah belonged to certain talukas 

Fiscal historj. ... , ^ mi . 

wmich were made up of villages belonging to various 

parganahs. These talukas were assessed at a lump sum, without any attempt at 
distributing the total demand over the individual villages, so that it is now im- 
possible to say what the actual demand for- the parganah as now constituted 
amounted to during the earlier years of British rule, Mr, Edmonstone found 
the revenue in 1839 amounted to Es. 2,59,874, and raised the demand to Ss. 
2,80, 898. After comraenting'on its fertility of soil, very general irrigation 
and great agricultural prosperity, Mr. Edmonstone wrote thus of the parganah : 

la a parganah so favourably cmcumstanced the collection of the assessed 
Teveoue has been a matter of no difficulty, changes of property and possession 
have been few, and the proprietors generally are comfortable, some are affluent, 
and few— very few — are those who can be called utterly indigent ; the only ex- 
xeption, and that is a partial one, to the superiority of soil, and the universal 
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irrifyation atove noticed, is found in the southern division of the parganah ; where 
in some villages, unproductive hMr land, with all its concomitants of imperfect 
irrigation, abundant and inferior cultivation, is found in considerable 

quantity : these are the estates in which the symptoms' of the past drought are 
alone apparent to any considei'able extent, the almost universal irrigation in 
other parts having greatly obviated the evil and distress which in less thvoured 
parganahs were so prevalent and overwhelming. As a fact satisfactory to me, 
and as a proof, in some measure, of the moderation with 'which the enhance- 
ment has been made, 1 may be allowed to mention that all the engagements for 
this extensive division were executed in little more than two days ; and that not 
a single case of recusancy occurred to throw doubt on the accuracy of my 
calculations, or to damp the feelings which such a result was calculated to con- 
Tey.” He acids that, after visiting and carefully examining the character and 
condition of almost every village, he proceeded to the calculation of average 
rent-rates and adhered to them in all instances in which no sufficient and 
satisfactory reason for deviation could be offered, and only in other cases disre- 
garded their indication when either great inferiority or superiority of soil or 
other local peculiarity rendered them totally inapplicable and anomalous.^' 
Though the above remarks were written with the full effects of the great 
famine befoi*e him, his assessment came under re- 
Eevisionm 1844 45. that of the remainder of the district, 

in 1845. Mr. Dick then reduced the demand in 105 villages by Rs. 12,00?, 
besides affording temporary relief in a number of villages. His revision was 
completed in 1846, and, in the following year, Mr. Robinson took up the case 
of 39 other villages and lowered their revenue temporarily by Es. 5,196 and 
permanently by Es. 4,723. In 1863-64, Mr. Chase still further reduced the 
demand on 18 villages by Rs. 4,303, and Es. 4,495 were remitted on account 
of land taken up for public purposes. Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment w^as 
allow^ed to stand in only 112 of the 258 villages assessed by him. The de- 
mand, previous to 1840, of Rs. 2,59,874 had been punctually paid, and even 
the occurrence of famine only disturbed the collections for one year, after 
which no difficulty 'was experienced. Both Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. Robinson 
prominently notice this fact. Mr. Dick, too, alludes to it in the followino* 
terras The parganah had once before broken down, %vhen the demand was 
revised by Mr. Christian in a manner which has made his name remembered 
with gratitude, and from that time the zamfndars paid up the revenue with the 
utmost punctuality, without trouble or tbe necessity of a resort to coercive 
measures.” Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand to Rs. 2,80,898, or'only 8*09 
per cent., and the result was that, during the next five years, 21 sales for arrears 
of revenue and 44 by decrees of court were effected ; 12 transfers were made ; 
^ six Tillages were held under direct management; 41 were temporarily 
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and in 172 cases attacliiiient of personal property was had recourse to. Mr, 
Dick reduced the demand for the year 1845-46 to Ks. 2j62j327j which was still 
further reducedj in the following year, by Mr. Robinson, to Rs. 2,56,692, or 
less than the old demand in force previous to 1840. In 1852-53, the demand 
had risen by progressiva increments to Rs. 2,64,174, when Mr. Chase's revision 
brought it back again to Rs. 2,59,871, and deducting from this the sums 
remitted on account of lands taken up for public purposes, the revenue of the 
last year of the expired settlement stood at Rs. 2,55,376. 

The settlement made by Mr. Edmonstono imdoubtedly broke clown, but not 
^ ^ the reasons given by Mr. Robinson, who lias 

opinion of the present settle- attributed the failure to the want of recognition by 

Mr. Edmonstone of the expense of well-irrigation 
entailed upon the cultivators. Mr. Edmonstone based his assessments upon 
the money-rents actually paid, and in adjusting them the zamindars and their 
tenants must have allowed due weight to the cost of digging wells and other 
facilities for irrigation. Mr. Dick gave much more detailed reasons for the 
sudden break-down of the settlement. He argued that the debts incurred 
during 1837-38 had not been paid off, and the new’ zamindars in the Labhaua 
taluka had been hampered by having to meet the demand on account of their 
proportion of the balances that liad accrued on that estate. The season of the 
measurement, too, -was an unusually favourable one, while the subsequent 
seasons were imhivourable, and the increased demand falling on only 108 estates 
gave a rise of 14 per cent., wdiich seriously curtailed the income of the land- 
holders. He further urges that Mr. Eclmonstone’s rates w’ere not average 
ones, but only those paid for tlie best lands, that the irrigated area was greatly 
exaggerated and was calculated on an extremely favourable year. Though Mr. 
Dick's revision was carefully and judiciousl}^ conducted, Mr. McOonaghey 
thinks that the results of the revision show tliat Mr. Edmonstone w'as very 
little mistaken in his estimate of the capabilities of the parganah. He writes: — 
I find that in 96 estates the arrangements made bv Mr. Edmonstone were not 
interfered with by Mr. Dick, and that in the remaining 89 estates a permanent 
reduction of only Rs. 12,001 on a total of Rs. 1,03,537 was recommended. If, 
therefore, Mr. Edmonstone had not adhered so closely to his average rates in 
the poorer villages, and had adopted a system of progressive increase judiciously 
extended to those estates in which he had taken large enhancements, I am 
firmly of opinion that with proper management on the part of the revenue 
authorities his settlement would have been a success. Mr. Dick impugns the 
accuracy of his rates, and asserts that they were not average ones for average soils, 
but here I am prepared to differ with Mr. Dick and to support the correctness 
of Mr. Edmonstone’s deductions on this point. In fact Mr. Dick’s own figures 
afford a full justification of Mr. Edmonstoue’s rates, for I find that the total 
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estimated rental of tte revised villages given by Mr. Dick is just as liigli as tlie 
result obtained by applying Mr. Edmonstone’s rates to bis soil areaSj liolwiili™ 
standing the falling off in cultivation -wliich took place between 1840 aiui 
1845« The real difference is that Mr. Edmonstone assessed at 65 per cent, of 
his assumed rental^ whilst Mr, Dick in determining his highest or stanilanl 
jiimmas always allowed the zamindars at least 40 per cent, after (.hiductiug 
the Government share. Altlioogh Mr. Dick’s inspection of the purgaiialis wnn? 
carefully and laboriously Gonductedj and although we find hiin remarking a', 
the close of his report that he believed that he had afforded relief in oxvi'y in- 
stance wheredt was required/ still the very next year Blr. "Robinson was eiigagee; 
in making a further reduction of Es. 4,723 in 25 additional estates. 11 is 
village notes are scanty and his reasoning very general; besides, he relied a 
great deal on acknowledged assets which Mr. Dick had shown' to be largely 
falsified in anticipation of revision. On the whole, I consider that Mr. 'biiison’s 
proceedings were summary and many of his reductions uncalled Tiiis 
belief I express advisedly after going into the history and eircii instances of 
each village. Mr. Unwin, who was then Collector, was of the same opinion 
evidently, as in a letter dated November, 1846, he flatly refoseu to hare any- 
.thing to do with farther enquiries into the assessment of estates rejected by Mr, 
Dick. The total remission permanently accruing from, the joint iiivestigations of, 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson amounted to Rs. 16,724, or only 5'1)5 per cent, of 
. the whole revenue. In 1852-53 tlieir demand reached its maximuiB, Rs. 2564,174, 
and w’ith the' exception of reductions granted for kind appropriated by Govern- 
ment, this revenue continued to be uninterruptedly colleeted np to 1864, when 
Mr. Chase was deputed to make a summary settlement of those estates wdiich 
had siiftered from the effects of the mutiny, the subsequent famine of 1860-1)!, 
and the alleged increased growth and spread of the weed baism^diJ' Mr. 
Chase’s operations were only intended to be of temporary application and to 
last to the close of the existing settlement in 1869-70. His rediietions were 
conceived in a liberal spirit to enable the villages to rceaver tiioroiiglily from 
the impoverished state into which they had fallen, and he was eomiMdy sue- 
cessfuL Mr. McConaghey’s parganah report enters fully into the question of 
these various revisioas, the results of which have been sii.t'ditly suainiariscd 
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In the villages assessed by Mr. Edmondstone, 65 per cent, of ibc reoiai 

Present setilemeni. assets was taken as revenue, and in those .revised b}" 
Messrs. Diek and Robinson, about 60 per cent. This 
would give a rental of Rs. 4,32,151, or allowing for the rental assumed or newly 
abandoned culturable land, a rental of Rs. 4,26,671 on the cultivated area, in 
1840, falling at Rs. 3-13-10 per acre. The average rent-rate in 1845-46 was 
Ss* 3-1 3*3, and Mr. McOonaghey’s average rate in '1870, as already shown,, 
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was iis. increase of 36 ’12 per cent, in the rate and of 43*71 pet 

€‘011 1 in tlie assets. Prior to assessment^ the recorded rental was Rs. 4545^7665 
or corrected tor onder-rciited land a.t occupancy rates, was I's. 4,74,837. Mr. 
ilcConagiiej's assiiined rental was Rs. 6,13,181, and between March, 1872, 
%vlieii tlie a-ssessment was declared, and the close of 1874, the recorded renial 
Irsd risen to Rs. 4,64,528, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 5,05,098, and since 
iiien enlianoemeBt by suit and comprooiise has been steadily going oil. The 
s-nllowing stateiBent shows the incidence of the revenue in 1870 and in 1872 — 



j 

Revenue 

j IncidcTice of revemt^ on 

! 

! RevBnue. 

with 

cesses. 

i 

Total area. 

A ssessabic 1 
area. j 

Cultivated 

1 area. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

i 

a. p, ; 

1 

Rs. .a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

T'Vksi 5’ef5r ox axpirer! fiettlemerit, 
First year of new settlement... 

2,55,s:G I 
2,9!>,S80 

2,66,852 ' 
3*22,163 

! 

1 

3 10 

0 9 

1 15 lO'l 

2 2 4 

45 J5 0 

i 8 i 


The iaerease, therefore, in pirro reveinic lias been Rs. 37,504, or 14‘68 per 
cent., and in reveniio ydth cesses has been Rs. 55,316, or 20*73 per cent. 

The annexed statenient shows the transfers that have taken place between 


^ , , 1840 and 1870, and sufficiently explains all matters 

Transfers. , ^ 

relating to them. The large proportion of transfers 

miring the first period is noticeable, and also those since the mutiny. Wealthy 
profession ai usurers (especially Mdrwaris from Bikaner) have spread 
selves over the pargaoah and are most eager in lending money on landed 
security. The liglitly assessed estates of Eta, Padham, and Sakhoi are the 
most iiopclesslj involved, and none of the alienations subsequent to 1857 
appear to be due in any measure to the pressure of the revenue. Out of the 
272 villages in the parganali, 81 entire villages have been poriraneiitly alienated) 
partial transfers have taken place in 127, and in 61 no changes except bysiiC“ 
cession have occurred. Three whole villages have reverted to their original 
■0wners 


Trayufer siaietjiisni&i, 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul- 
tivated 
area tnins* 
for red. 

ileve r t ed 
t.' original 
owners. 

Area trans- 
f e r r e d 
more than 
once. 

T 0 t .a 1 o f 
colirmiis 5 
and 4. 

j 

I Area per- 
rnnne fitly 
! alienated 

: 

Fere out Rvd 

Ot evdiiiiin 
6 10 total 
cmlii vated 
a?e;s,.: 

1, 

2. 

3* 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7» 


, Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

[ Acre.s. 

Acres. 

FriVate sale,. 

Fublie do., 

Mortgage,' 

29,860 
35,35 i 

1 38,510 ' 

£,209 

3,314 ; 
10,338; 

5,423 

8,876 

18,454 

7.632 
12,190 
28,7 92' 

22,228 

9718 

19'0t 

9-8B' 

8’S4 

Total 

j 103,721 

15,661 

S2,753 ! 

' 48,6,14 j 

1 6'5,107 ’ 

47-2t 
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Mode of transfer. 


1840 to 1850. 


Private saie, 
Pnlilio do., 
Mortgagfij 


]85i to IS57. 
Private gale, 
Public do., 
Mortgage, ... 


1858 io 1860-70. 
Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, ... 


1840 to 1869-70. 
Private sale, 

Public do,, 
Mortgage, ... 


Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

Reyeniie. 

Yt-ars’ p!:r~ 
clia.'^c '"it thij 
reveinie. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Ks. a. p. 

, 

Rs. 


11,^92 

8%49.3 

7 3 6 

g.3,112 

3-52 

20,708 

95,333 

4 9 8 

47,059 

§ «\'5 

15,068 

5 6,0 ! 0 

3 !l 0 

26,683 

2 

47,058 

2,32,3S6 

4 15 0 

96,854 

2-39 

6,856 

44,775 

7 0 8 

20,344 

2 m 

3,820 

2!, 560 

5 10 2 

7.981 

§•74 

3,6?4 

13,079 

3 10 7 

8,535 

rB3 

13,754 

79,414 

5 12 5 

Sfi,860 

\ 

2-; 6 

39,212 

1,48,630 

12 2 9 

§7,131 

1 5'4S 

10,819 

66,813 

6 2 10 

20.835 

1 3*21 

19,878 

2,17,245 

10 14 11 

39,688 

i 5-67 

42,909 

4,32,719 

10 1 4 

87,654' 

i 

1 4' 93 

29,860 

2,74,899 

9 3 4 

70.587 

"" - - 

' 3 B9 

35,351 

1.83,735 

5 3 2 

75,87 4 

2*45 

SB, 510 

2,85,836 

7 6 9 

14*907 

377 

1,03,721 

7,4-1,470 

7 2 10 

2.21,368 

1 

33* 5 


Popuiatioo. habited sites, of wbicii 455 bad less than 200 iiiliabii ants ; 

1 nnA 1. , , . between 500 

Tnno Ti T! between 2,000 and 

3,000 Tbe settlement statistics gi.-e 272 separate villages containing 743 

inhabited sites, with an average area of 755 acres to each village (429 ’ciilti- 

Tated) and 2 . 6 acres (157 cultivated) to each inhabited site. ^ 

. .^be population, in 1872, numbered 155,476 souls (68,727 feniaies) 

^ving 284 to the total square mile and 854 to the square mile of cultivattoo 

ferit IrdTl^^^^ were 146,346 Hindiis, of whom 64,433 were 

fern jes and 9,130 were Musalmans, amongst whom 4,294 were females. Dis- 

intT^fio ’r 5,150 were females ; 8,031 Eajpnts, includ- 

aag 3,362 females; 3,624 Baniyas (1,697 females) ; whilst thegroit mass of the 
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popolatioii is iiickided in the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 12*2,706 souls, of whom 54-, 224 are females. The pri^.cipa! Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (8,786) and Gaur. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (4,881), Tan war (525), Dliakra (330), Rathor 
(213), Bais, Bliaclaiiriya, Gaur, Parihar, Tank, Solankhi, Katebirija, Slkarwar, 
Jadubaiisi, Chandel, Panwar, Gahlot, Badgujar, and Kirar. The Banijas belong 
to the Saraugi (2,701), Agarwal (392), Mahur, Parwal, and Marwari sub- 
diYisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodlia (1 9,934), 
Kahar (3,416), Kachlii (9,023), Kuri (3,719), Mahajan (4,302), Chamar (20,801), 
Garariya (6,171), Knmiiar (2,498), Barhai (3,380), Dhobi (2,629), Teli (2,343), 
Hajjam (3,635), Dhanak (1,250), Alur (28,087), Kliakrob (2,923), Ivayatli 
(1,552), and Sonar (1,054). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Bharbliiiuja, Darzi, 
Loliar, Niinera, Mali, Bainxgi, Khatik, Balieliya, hfat, Tanioli, Bari, Banjara, 
Jogi, Goshaiii, Ghosi, Dlnina, Kurmi, Jat, and Pariya. The Mnsalraaus are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (5,396), Pathans (1,767), Sayyids (238), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics as recorded at 

Proprietors present settlements, showing the percentage 

of the total number of villages owned by each caste : — 


Caste. 

1840. 

1870. 

Caste. 

1840. 

1870. 

Caste. 

1840. 

1870. 

Caste. 

1840. 

1870, 

f haul Ad, 

46-29 

36-21 

Tomar, ... 

0.3J 

0 20 

Baniya, ... 

074 

3-95 

'Tat, 

0 62 

'0-23 

Jadon, ... 

3-43 

4-51 

Bais, 

o-is 

o-.s 

Ahir, 

2475 

i 8-53 

Go slid in, 

0*26 

0-23 

Keiij^ar, ... 


3 55 

|Tank,^ ... 

... 

0-0 > 

Lodlia, ... 

5*82 

o'.39 

Garariya, 

0*18’ 

0- i 8 

Kirar, 

■ i-IO 

1-10 

Bariliar, ... 

... 

0*02 

Kayath, 

1-47 

2-93 

Barhai, 

! 

012 

Bathor, 


1- 5 

iSikarwar, 

... 

0 02 

Ehatri, ... 

... 

0 77j 

Sonar, 


0*02 

Diiakra, 

1-06 

0-83 

Brahnu'iD, 

8-8J 

7-39 

•viabajaD, 

... 1 

0-76 

Eurasian, 

0-04 


Pamdr, ... 

1-iOj 

0-75 

i Marwari,... 

: 0-92 

10 77 

Bairagi, ... 

... 1 

0-24 

dMusaiman, 

SOS; 

i-54 


Chaiihans have lost between 1840 and 1870 full ten per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area. They belong to either the Maiiipuri or Parlabner branches, and 
are represented by the Raja of Eka, the Kunwar of Uresar, and the zamindars 
of Sakhni arid Milaiili. The large estate belonging to the Eka family is mort- 
gaged to a Baniya of Hathras and can scarcely be redeemed without the 
permanent alienation of a portion of the property. The Uresar family is better 
oiF, and the late head of the family, Kunwar Gajadhar Singh, received four vil- 
lages in the Moradabad district for his services during the mutiny. Chhatar 
Singh and Panehain Singh of Milauli have also added to their possessions, but 
the Sakhni branch are in the hands of the Marwaris and must sooner or later 
lose all their property. Both the Eka and Uresar families belong to the Par- 
t4bner branch. The head-quarters of the Ahirs is Pendhat, and they are 
gradually losing their possessions here. The Marwari usurers have increased 
their estates from 2| villages in 1840 to 29| villages in 1870, and are yearly 
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iicquiring more, and Mr, McConagbey thinks tlmr,;, in course of time, tlit\r will 
become the most important section of the proprietary body.. The tladoii iiioiiO'}’- 
lender of A\¥a Mi^a, in the Agra district| and ilie Jadoii of Ivotla have acciiiireii 
ten villages.. Shaikhs and Lodhas have lost much of their property, and Daniyas, 
Seiigars, liathors, Kayatlis, and Maliiijaiishave acquired a few estates since IS-IO. 
The total number of recorded proprietors is 2,8105 and their average individual 
property is 73 acres, of which 45 acres are cultivated, 39 villages are owiietl by 
resident proprietors, 136 by non-residents, and of the remaining 97, the resident 
portion of the proprietary body manage 53 villages and the non-rcsiclonts 
manage 44 villages. 107 villages are held on a zamiiidari tenure, 1C3 villages 
on a paitidari tenure, and two villages are bhayachara. The zamindari villages 
liave an average of 3 propriecors, the pattidari have 13, and the bhayaeliara 
65 each® Each sharer in a zamindari estate possesses 227 acres of cultivation, 
in a pattidari esirte the average falls to 15 acres, and in a blayachara estate 
to 10 acres. The influence of Bhagwant Singh, the Kirar Thakiir of Labhaua, 
during the early part of the present century has been noticed elsewhere. He 
first attained to powmr under the government of the Nawab Mazir, and then 
acquired a number of villages known as taliika Muhammadpur Labhaiia, and 
which at the third settlement had ino^ea^sed to 170| villages, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 1,48,681. The taliika fell into arrears in 1815, and was sold by auction 
and bought in by Government. A village settlement was then made which lasted 
until' 1840, when Mr. Edmonstoiie took up the question and finally disposed of 
the estate by conferring full proprietary rights on the hereditary village land- 
holders on condition of their paying up a proportional share of the balance that 
had accrued. So inanv availed themselves of this offer that tlie wrongs 
inflicted by the Oiidli government during the past century may be said to have 
been then practically removed, and the original owners once more obtained a 
full recognition of their rights. 

Tile following statement sliowus the caste of the cultivators at the present 
, settlement, the area held by each caste, their nuniher, 

Cuiiivator?;, ^ *• '' 1 

and the proportion of their holdings to tlie total etilti- 

vated area : — 


Caste, 


Alnr, ... 
Lodha, ... 
najput,... 
Brahman, 


Acres.] 

5 , 6 ' s ’ 3 qsoi 

2,512 15^3 5 
3,500, ! 2,071 


Caste. 


Chamsf, .. 
1 a 20 Kachlii, 
i 3-56 Garariva. 
lOno.Musalman, 


1,97! 
1,85*2 
75 1 
312 


e 

' Jw 

! 

o 

o 
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o 

' 1 

1 ! 

S 1 

__1.| 

Acres. 

] 



Acres. 

9^079 

S'GOj 

Nai, 

i 524 

l,i:4 

6'.072 

6 01 

Kavath, 

314 

h!7. 

S,9*i4} 

3*38 

('It hers, 

3,SI2 

9,075 

; Mosj 

1-22 

■ 1 

Total, ... 

' 24,052 

I 

113,966 


I *02 

1*0! 

9*11 

•no 
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Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will paid rents in kind. The 
following statement shows tlie distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of tenant and all other particulars regarding their average holdings and 
the average rents paid by them : — 

Cultivating statistics. 



Number of holders. 

.2 

i 
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6. 
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c- 
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S 4,453 

40,710 
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(,.2.) Held b}' tenants with right 

1 1,303 

: 186 

59,700 

2.57, o77 

4 4 iO 

6,299 
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of ocu parley. 
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fS.) Held by teiiants-at-will, ... 

6,829 
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37,853 

1.63,715 

4 5 2 

6,574 
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(4.) Zanundars’ mudfi, 

3,915 

... 

3,547 
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0 0 10 

0,90.y 
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(5.) Cniiivaied gurdens and 

... 

... 

496 

123 

... 


0*43 

fallow at attestabion. 








Total, 

24,05*2 
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! i 6, ('49 

4,tij,8U 

3 15 8 

4,842 
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Total (2) + (3), 

18,132 

4Ul 

97,553 

1 4,20,792^ 

4 5 0 

5,404 

84'11 


Occupations. 


Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will, holding between them 
401 acres, pay rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 385 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,637 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, rvater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,061 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 32,624 in agricultural operations ; 6,713 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,387 persons re- 
turned as labourers and 1,254 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,280 as land- 
holders, 85,601 as cultivators, and 64,595 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,417 males as able to read and write out of a total male po- 
pulation numbering 86,749 souls. Mastafabad, known in the earlier records 
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as tlie second division of Shikohabad, formed a* portion of malial Bapri in tlis 
reign of Akbar and was made a separate parganali in 1824. Bince 184?^, 
four villages have been transferred to parganali Sliikobabad. 

Mustafabai>5 tlie chief village of the parganali of tlie same name in trie 
Mainpiiri district^ is distant about 34 miles from Mainpiiri and 16 miles from 
Bbikohabad. The population, in 1872, numbered L7il souk. The lahsili was 
removed here in 1824, and it possesses a post-office, police-station, excise- 
godowD, sarai, school, bazar, and a market on Saturdays and Tluirsdays. 
Mustafabad was called after Mustafa Khan, a local magnate in the reign of 
Jahanoiw The mud fort was bniii by Shiugliiilam, a Diwari of Almas Aii 
Khan, governor of the district under the Nawab of Oudh, at the end of the last 
century. The Kannngoi fiimily of parganali Rdpri are kanuiigoes of tliis 
parganali also. Butchers and Bhistis form the bulk of the Musalniaii popula- 
tion. An old well here is known duclhadhari^ from the purity of its water. 

Nabiganj, a village in parganali Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, about 24 miles east from Mainpiiri. The 
population, in 1872, was 1,257. There is an out-post of police here. A good 
trade is' kept up in supplying the wants of travellers, and a sarai; on the road- 
side, built by Khan Bahadur Khan, affords them accommodation. The area 
of the village is 799 acres and the revenue is Rs. 1,500. The original zamiii- 
dars were Bais Thakurs, who were noted dakaits and were sold up in 1840, 
and their rights were purchased by the Cbauhans of Bliadei-Chirdwar and 
Arjunpur. 

Nasi'rpue, a small village in parganali Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the road between Shikohabad and the Jumna ferry to Batesar, 8 miles 
from Shikohabad and 36 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 
872. Kasirpur has a district post-office. The village formerly belonged to Zalim 
Singh, Alhr, but is now owned by a Goshain and a Chaiibe. The Goshain is a 
very rich man, and the Ghaube owns other property, all said to be gained in 
the service of his former master, the Ahir. 

Kaushahr, a hamlet on the Etawa road, about one mile from Sliikobaliad, 
in the Mainpuri district, and 34 miles from the civil-station, consists of a street of 
good houses, many of them brick-built and inhabited by prosperous traders. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,171 souls. Amongst the iohabitants, the miikvrs 
of iron-pots and shoes are numerous and well knova.i. The road-side between it 
and Shikohabad is strewn with fragments of a former to^¥n consisting of weli«, 
tombs, and the remains of houses, the courtyard and walls of one of v.^hlch 
still remain standing. It belongs to a Sayyid ffirnily, the first representative of 
whom in these parts was Haji Abu Sayyid, who lived in the seventeenth century 
and seems to have been a man of note, and to have founded the new town or 
Naushahr, He came from Mk, in the reign of Shahjahan, and obtained a 
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large grant of land in iliis neigliboiirliood. The present site was then a jungle, 
in the miclsfc of which he biiilfc this house, and around it the town subsequently 
clustered. His descendants say that at that time only Bapri (on the Jumna) 
and Jaiiri Khora (now ^abandoned) in these parts were inhabited, and that the 
reiBairider of the coiintiy was covered wdth jungle. The tomb of Abu Sayyid 
still exists, as well as that of Atikuliali Khan, his relation, bill not his direct 
descendant. Atikuliali lived in the time of Shahjahan, and from him the pre- 
sent members of the family derive their origin, Sayyid Sultan x\li Khan, who 
foiindecl Miilialla Kazi Miran in the town of Sliikohabad and built several wells 
and mosques, was of this family. Kausliahr was evidniitly a place of consider- 
able im|)ortance, as the town proper was from a quarter of a mile to half a mile 
long and extended beyond this, in an unconnected way, for another quarter of 
a mile. A pai’t of the gateway at the Shikohabad end still remains, and out- 
side this the army’ resided. The Risaldars’s house stood at the gateway, 
and his tomb is there still. Tlie bouses of the town proper were, for the most 
parr, built of masonry, and tbe whole place dates its decadence from its destruc- 
tion by the Marhattas under Fleury in 1802. An urs in honour of Madar 
takes place yearly in Jamad-ul-awwal. 

Oiu^WAR, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
clisiant 4B miles from Mainpuri, on the left bank of the Jumna. The popu- 
lation, in 1872, numbered 1,127 souls. The village is a large one, and recently 
(Jrawar Manrwa has been separated from it. The latter, too, contains several 
hamlets : Manra, inhabited eliiefiy by Abirs of the Sondele gotra^ as in Orawar 
Khiis ; KacMiwai by Kachhis, and Dhimartola by Malhihs. 

PXdham or Parham, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri' 
district, is situated on the high road to Eta by the Arind river, between the two' 
canals, and is distant 23 miles from Mainpuri and 18 from Shikohabad, The • 
population, in 1872, wtxs 2,617, of which 914 'were working males. The Miisal- 
mans %vere 1,070, or 40*7 per cent, of the total population, and there were 316 
Brahmans, 1 56 Banmis, 194 Kachhis, and 201 Gliaraars among the Hindus. 
There is a small bazar and a market twice a week. The place, though now to 
so large an extent Muhammadan, the landholders of the village having been 
Muhammadan till a comparatively recent time, has an old history. . It is said 
that it Avas called Bardaii before the time of Raja Parikshit, but Padhani or 
Pari chliatgarh by him, he having lived here. His son Janarnejaya also lived 
here, and when Parikshit died by a snake-bite, his son made a great sacrifice 
on the bank of the Arind. The sacrificial pit was excavated many years ago, 
and cocoanuts, cloves, and betel-nuts used in Hindu worship w^ere found im- 
bedtled in it, and it is even said that snakes are still harmless about here. The 
story connecting Padharn wuth Parikshit’s sacrifice is, ho'wever, looked upon 
with qualified respect even among the Hindus of the place, and is contrary to^ 

: : .a71 : 
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tlie generally received tradition. There is a masonry tank at this , filacej said 
to have been built by Janamejaya on the same spot as the sacrificia! pit, wliieii 
is still called Parikshit Knud. There are still the remains of a fort here, and 
the khem close to the village is a very large and high one, the most coiispiciioiis 
ill the district, and has a well on it, also called alter, Parikshit, The houses are 
to a great extent built of bricks, and the turbans made here have a wide repute. 
There are two small indigo factories here,’ and a road leads across the canal 
close by at Patikhra. 

Pendhat or Paindhat, a village in parganah Miistafabad of the ‘Main]mri 



district, is distant 29 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, num- 
bered IjloS souls. Pendhat itself is unimportant and lies in the north-west corner 
of the district, two or three miles north-east of Mas tafabad, and is connected with 
it by a narrow un metalled road, and wdth the east of the district by the road 
across the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal, and thence to Kailai. It is noted, 
however, for the large gatherings wdiieh take place there at the slirioe of 
Jokhaiya and at the temple in Magh and Asarh. There is no fixed day, but 
the Sundays in the latter fortnights of those months called are chosen. The 
story runs, that during the ’war between Prithir^* and Jaichand of KanaiiJ, an 
Ahir was bringing his wife from liome, and with him were a Brahman and a 
low'Caste man, a Bhangi or a Dhanak. The three men joined in the fight and 
were killed. The Bhangi fell first and the other two fell at some distance 
from him. Even when dead their headless trunks ( riind) continued the figlit. 
The Bhangi became a hMit (or spirit) under the name of Jokhaiya, and the place 
where he fell is called Jokhaiya to this day. Droves of pigs are grazed here, 
and at the time of the great gathering the sw'ine-iierds will kill one of them 
for a trifle aiid let the blood flow on the spot. At the other place, v/liere the 
Brahman and Abir fell, there is a temple, and cocoanuts and the like are otlereiL 
People come in thousands from the siirroim ding districts, even irorii Fa.rukli- 
abad, v/liich touches the opposite side of the district, to pay their devotions 
iiero. The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring and liave an 
easy child-birth. The melais also said to have a good influence on the winter 
rains or The w'orship of Jokhaiya is also noticed under the Etawa 

district. The oiTerings at the temple belong; to the zamindars. 

Pharha or Pliarhiya, a village of parganah Mustafabad of the Maiopuri 
district, is distant about. 39i miles from Mainpuri. This is an important 
trading-place about eight miles from Mustafebad, at the edge of the district, 
and except Sarsaganj, it is the only, town whitdi has any considerable external 
trade. It is not otheiwise in any way a noted place. The population, in 18 72, was 
2,216, consisting of 473 Miisiilmans, 220 Brahmans, 69S Banijas, 142 Ma« 
hajanSjlll Sonars, Ac. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office^ 
and a market on Fridays and Mondays, at which indigo, cotton, grain md 
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oilier cottniry produce are sold in large quantities, but it is now decaying fast 
since the introduction of the railwaj^. There is a brancli indigo factory here 
belonging to the Umargarh concern. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaiikidari Act) 
is in force and in 1873'"74 supported a village police numbering eight men 
of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 408. The cos^t is defrayed from a 
house-tax wliicli in 4875-74 yielded a revenue of Es. 636, or Re. 0-4-5 pet 
head of the population and Re. 1-0-S per house assessed (601). The expen- 
diture during the same year was Rs. 034 from the inco me, besides Rs. 26^ 
balance of the previous year. There were 738 houses in the town. 

PoxcHHA, a considerable village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 12 miles from Shikohabad and 35 miles frcm Blainpiiri, on 
the left bank of the Jumna. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,858 souls. 
There is a temple sacred to Baldeoji here, at wliieh a fair takes place. There is also 
a post-office and a police-station. The great feature of the village is its hliagna 
land. The hhagna is an old bed of the Jumna which has been deserted for its 
present course ages ago, and now presents a moist and ricb soil which requires 
very little irrigation. Zalira Singh, the leader of the Phatak Ahirs, was the 
former owner of Ponchha and other villages near. He fell into arrears about 
the period of last settlemeni: and was sold out. The estate was purchased by the 
father of the present owners, wdio are w^ealthj Agarwala Eaniyas of Lucknow. 
There are 1,025 enclosures in the sixteen hamlets within the village. 

Ra'pri, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, lies 
among the ravines on the left bank of the Jumna, at a distance of about 44 
miles from Mainpuri city. The population, in 1872. numbered only 903 
souls. Rapri abounds in ruins belonging to both the Hindu and Musai- 
Historf period, though the latter now^ greatly prepond- 

erate. Local tradition makes its founder one Eao 
Zoriwar Singh, also knowm as Eapar Sen, whose descendant fell in battle 
with Muhammad S^m, in 1194 A.D, The ghat across the Jumna to Batesar 
is knowm as Narangi Bali, and is said to derive its name from Kaurangi, the 
daughter of Eipar Sen, for whose pleasure a garden was planted there. In 
course of time the name has become corrupted to ndrangi^ an orange-tree. 
There are, now, no traces of the garden, but tradition places it near Papar- 
danda, otherwise known as Behar ghat. The general history of Rapri, includ- 
ing the Ala-ud-din Khilji inscription, is noticed in the introduction. From the 
remains of buildings, mosques, tombs, wells, and reservoirs still existing, it is 
clear that Rapri must Have been a large and prosperous town. Many build- 
ings were erected by Sher Shah and Salim Shah, and traces of the gate 
to one of the royal residences still exist. The idgdh waas built as early as 
1312 A.D. The dargdh of Shah Pidu, a celebrated saint, attracts the devout, 
and a yearly un is held at his shrine. He is said to have been a %Yorsliipper 
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of the one Godj irrespective of creedj and many miracles attested his power* 
Bh'om its position on the road to Batesar, where the great lair is avid 
every year in Karttik^ Bapri must always have been an important place, st 
is now connected by good fixir- weather roads with the railway-station anti 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarsaganj, and a bridge-of-boats crosses the 

ght bank. A small hamlet at the ghar, m')W’ 
formerly owned by Brah- 
At the same place, iieai* Paraiili, 

ghat. 


Jumna to Batesar, on the ri. 
inhabited by Mall4hs, Dhobis, and Ehangis, was 
mans who emigrated hence to Karhal 

is a temple built by Bhagwanfc Singh on the site of a biirnin 
The ravines around are wmll-wooded, and trees of the rimcJia^ Icand chikar^ 
and species abound. The Meos were the first inhabitants, then came the 
Phatak Aliirs, and after them the Musalmans, ■who still own one-third of the 
town, while Hindus own the remainder. There are five inhabited sites within 
the area known as E4pri khas. There are some headstones of marble and 
red sandstone still almost perfect and covered with legible Arabic inscriptions 
in Garhi close by to Rapri, and an early opportunity should be taken to have 
them copied and translated. 

Eatbha'npur, a small village in parganah Mainpuri of the Mainpiiri dis- 
trict, on the Etawa and Mainpuri road, is distant nine miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 621 souls. There is a road-guard of police 
on the roadside at some distance from the village and in the middle of the 
great wsar plain. 

SiiDHUPTJR or Sarhupur, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant five miles from Shikohabad and 37 miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 1,186 souls. There is a considerable trade 
in ghi and cotton here and a market on Saturdays and Wednesd;\ys. Maliar 
Baniyas are the principal inhabitants and were twice plundered by the heJiiir 
Alhrs during the mutiny. There is a village school here. The cultivators are 
chiefly Brahmans, Chamars, Kachhis, Aoirs, and Baniyas, and the zaiuiiidars are 
Agarw41a Baniyas resident in the village. 

SA'MA'isr, a village in parganah Kisliai-hrabiganj of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 16 miles from Mainpuri, on the Kishni and Karbal road. In 1872, the 
population, including that of Katra Slmaii, a trading mart about a mile from 
Saman, numberecr 1,453 souls, consisting chiefly of Mahaj an s and Baniyas. 
The site is wmll raised above the neighbouring jbil, wdiich is the largest in the 
district and; contains a very considerable body of water all tlie year round, 
drying up only in seasons of excessive drought. The J^aman property, inelud- 
ing Baset, is held by Ivunxvar GuMb Singh’s widow in trust for her minor son, 
and was separated from the Ivishni taiiika at the third settlement. It is a 
highly cultivated village with great facilities for irrigation, and has an area of 
2,574 acres, yielding a revenue of Es. 6,800 in 1874, 
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Barsagakj, a village and trading mart in parganali Rhikobabad of the 
Mainpuri districtj on the Etawa road, is distant 6 miles from the Bhaclan or Rarsa 
road station of the East Indian Eailway, 12 miles from Sliikoliahad, and 27 miles 
from Mainpuri. The population of the mart, in 1872, was 1574, and of the mart 
and adjoining village of Sarsa was 3,922, comprising chiefly Baniyas, Maluijans, 
Kirar Thaknrs, Chamars, Kachhis, and Musalmans. Rarsa is a large village, 
blit it is in the neighbouring mart of Sarsaganj or Daj^aganj that the real im- 
portance of the place centres, for the v-iliage of Sarsa itself is an ordinary 
agricultural one. It has a large brick bouse in it belonging to some Kirar 
Thakors, with the solid fortified appearance which the houses of this caste 
usually possess. The family is much reduced now. The adjoining trading 
mart of Sarsaganj is the greatest market of the district, and the only one, except 
Pharha, Shikohabad, and Mainpuri, which makes much interchange of commo- 
dities with other districts. Sarsaganj is much indebted to Mr. Raikes, Collector of 
Mainpuri, who, in 1848-50, improved the large and fine market-place (Raikesganj), 
where fairs are held twice a week on Wednesdays and Thursdays. It is not only 
in these fairs, however, that the trade of Sarsaganj is carried on. Its main street 
has many cotton cleaners and dealers, who keep up a constant traffic with other 
districts in country produce generally. The mart does not consist of much 
more than the main street, which is clean, ivell built, and well drained. Most 
of the wealthier Bauiyas are Jainas, and the street has more than one Jain 
temple. At the southern end, there is a very handsome little mosque, 'whitened 
over, and with the red stone of which it seems to be built picked out in floral 
ornamentation over the surface. The value of the articles sold at Sarsa from 
May, 1849, to April, IbSO, amounted to Hs, 3,23,574, besides 113,048 head 
of cattle of every description, valued at Rs. 5,11,150. In 1850-51 the sales 
amounted to Rs. 6,90,041 d There is still a large cattle market here, but 
in other respects the trade has decayed. Sarsaganj possesses a police-station, 
post-office, and a village school Kirar Thakurs were the original owners, but 
they lost their possessions years ago. Sarsa and one-lburth of Dayaganj 
now belongs to non-resident Musalmans, and the remainder of Dayaganj to the 
Kirar Thakurs of Labhaua. There are ten hamlets within the area of 
the village, and the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Ohainars, and Kiiirs. 
Act XXt. of 1856 (the Cliaukidari Act) is in force and in 1873-74 supported 
a village police numbering ten men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 504. Tlie 
cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Rs. 
862, or Be. 0-2 -10 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-1 per house assessed 
(503). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 852 from the income, 
besides Es. 40, balance of the previous year. There were 937 houses in the 
■.town.',' . ' . ■ ■■ 
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■ Rau.T, Ell old village in parganah Earlml of the Maiiipuri district, is distant 
24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 418 souls. There 
are the remains of an old fort here, and the village was, in the early days of 
British rule, the chief town of an old parganah. The pargaiiali was clismeni-* 
bared in 1840, and 25 villages were transferred to Mainpuri and 17 to 
KarhaL 

SHiKOHziBAD, a town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name, in ths 
west of the Mainpuri district, is situated on the Agra road, nearly two miles 



from the Shikohabad station of the East Indian railway and 34 miles from 
Mainpuri, in north lat. 27°-6'“5'^ and east long. 78°“38''-10'T The population, in 
1853, numbered 11,909 of both sexes, and in 1865 there were 9,469 inhabit- 
ants. The site has an area of 187 square acres, giving 
Population. souls to the square acre. According to the 

census of 1872 there were 10,069 inhabitants, of whom 5,366 were Hiodiis 
(2,386 females) and 4,703 were Musalmans (2,316 females). Distributing 
the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 89 land- 
holders, 888 cultivators^ and 9,092 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures, in 1872, was 1,489, of which 657 
were occupied by Musalra&is. The number of houses during the same }marwas 
2,368, of which 368 were built with skilled labour, and of these 60 w’ere occupied 
by Musalmans. Of the 2,000 mud huts in the town, 1,050 were owned by 
Musalmans. Taking the male adult population, S,564^(not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty 
males: — barbers, 75; beggars, 90; confectioners, 59; culti vators, 425 ; gold- 
smiths, 41 ; greengrocers, 63 ; labourers, 413 ; landowners, 55 ; moneydeoders, 
46; potters, 49; purohits (fiimily-priests), 67; servants, 837 ; shop-keepers, 
448 ; singers and musicians, 190; washermen, 41; water-carriers, 81, and 
weavers, 268. Although the Muhammadans and Hindus are pretty evenly divi- 
ded, the town is essentially a Muhammadan one. The Hindus comprise Brahmans 
(623), Kayaths (230), Rajputs (35), Baniyas (936), other traders (373), 
artisans, Sonars, &c., (444), Ahirs (642), Kachhis (426), Koris, Garariyas, 
&c., (463), Kahars (151), JSTMs, (159), Dhobis, Darzis, Chamars, Bhangif, 
Khatiks, &c. (848). 

Shikohabad is connected by a metalled road with the railway-station of that 
name on the East Indian line, and good roads diTer£e 

Ail6 site. •' o jo 

from it to Miistafabad, Jasrana, Mainpuri, Sai-sa^anj, 
Agra, and Batesar by tbe Narangi B4b or Bebar ghat on the Jumna. The toum 
lies to tbe east and south of the metalled road to Mainpuri, but tbe principal bazar 
lines the road itself, and tbere are no less than nine sarais for travellers scat- 
tered in various places throughout the site. The old town is a large straggling 
place diyided into quarters by crooked lanes and ill-shaped roads. Its principal 
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liazar , is irregular ill sliapOj and beyond it is a new market site planted with, 
trees. Beyond tliisj again^ is the mound , on which formerly stood the forty hot 
which is new covered wdth liotises of the better sort, and, an old deserted sarai? 
with a good banyan tree near ity exists close to the old bazar. Altogether the old 
c]uarter contains many ruined hoiiseSj and it is only in the new quarter and 
new bazar along the Mainpiiri road that good houses and shops are always seen. 
The water of the wells in the new quarter is sweet and goody but in the old town it 
is often brackish, and undrinkable. The wmnt of o-ood drainage is the ffreat 
defect ill Shikohabad a,s a site for a towiij for except the fort iiiound there is no 
rising ground, and the whole neighbourhood, too, is particularly level. To 
remedy this, Siiltim Ali Khan caused a tank to be excavated a little distance to 
the north of the site which is still capable of receiving the drainage on that side, 
while the surplus water from the south might be led into the Sarsa nadi, which 
flows close, to the town on the soiitherii side. For a mile or two around the 
town there are numerous hamlets and buildings connected with it, and if these 
were included the site is a large one, and, next to Mainpiiri itself, the most im- 
portant centre of population in the district. 

There are fourteen muhallas or wards in the town. The Miisalmans reside 
The m.ulmUas and their principally in the northern and eastern muhallas and 
population.^ the Hindus in the southern and western, but there are 

also points w^here the population is mixed, and there is one muhalla where it is 
entirely mixed. Muhallas Katra Muhammad Mah with a population of 581 
souls, Katra Miraii with 1,585, and Eiiknpur with 3,440 (2,545 Miisalmans) 
lie to the north of the Agra high road. Going from west to east, between the 
Agra high road and the bazar, are muhallas Khattrian with 325 inliabitants, 
Misrana with 332, Garhiya wi.ih 293, and Parao with 580. To the south of the 
great bazar comes Katra Mir KhaliT with 292 inhabitants, Cliah Rabat with 
484, and Kazi Tola. with 370. The western bazar has 181 inhabitants and the 
eastern bazar has 239. Taking up each muhalla in order, we have first Ruknpiir 
with 1,506 Sliaikhs,. 8:69 Pathans, and 170 other Miisalmans, while the Hiiid.ns 
luimber only, 895., yoosisting principally of Baniyas, Kachhis, Aiiirs, Chamars, 
and weavers.. There are numerous sarais in this ward, but the houses are, as a 
rule, poor and many are in a riiiiioiis condition. In Katra Miran, founded by , 
Sultan Ali. Khan of the Kaushahr family, noticed before, there are, 82.6 Mu- 
salman inhabitants, ofwdiom 194 claim rank as Sayyids. A tank excavated by 
Sultan Ali and his dargdli are close to this muhalla. Katra Muhammad Mah, 
founded by a Sayyid follower ofDara Shikoh, contains Abirs, Chamars, and 163 
Masalmans. Tae iiardo or encaraping-groiind derives its name from the num- 
ber of Mewatis who once resorted there, and two-thirds are still held by Musal- 
nians. Kazi Tola was founded by Kazi Asad Ali of the flimily of Kazi Shaikh 
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MiiliaiiTiiieci Jalilj wlio obtained tliat oiBce in Anrangzeb5s reign : it is eliiefly 
€ccii|:)ie(l by Shaikhs (156), Bra'hmaiiSj and Kaehhis. One-foiirtli of Garliiya is 
ocunipied hv Sayyias and the remainder by Hindus, Chah Peibat anc] ^disi'tuia 
have but few Musahnan irihabitants and are occupied lay Eaniyas niri Brail « 
mans, many of whom nre traders and pandits. Khattrian, as the name driH)t'es* 
is held by Kiiatiri traders (154) and forms the richest ward of the town : llio 
iioiises here are nsnally brick-built with a good deal of stone orn anient a tmn, amt 
serve as the private residence of the traders who have shops in the gri-rd bmmr 
along the Mainpuri road. In Phiilapiirena there are no Musahnans, ami the 
Hindu inhabitants comprise Baniyas, Brahmans, and Kayaths. Mubalia Khei’r: 
forms the oldest part of the town and is detached somewhat from the modern 
site. It is marked by an old fort, once the residence of Sayyid Sultan Ali 
Khan, subsequently used as a tahsili, but now unoccupied. Katra Mir Khalil 
is named after a Sayyid landholder who fell in some local disturbance, and hence 
his tomb is visited on holidays as that of a shahid. There are few Miisalmans 
in this mnhalla, or in the eastern or western bazars. . 

Amongst the notables connected with Shikohabad mention may be made of 

Nawab Mahtab Khan, a mao who rose from the rank of a 

Notable persons. 

common soldier to high distinction. Muhammad Kamzan 
Khan and Muhammad Taj Khan of his family were pensioners of the Bri- 
tish Government on the acquisition of Mainpuri, and a large garden plant- 
ed by Mahtab Khan still exists in Budlirai. The Kanungoi family of 
Kanji Mai, hereditary kaaungo of parganah Oapri, are of note in the 
town and still possess great influence there. Babu Mukiind Misr, a Ka- 
nanjiya Brahman, built a temple on the borders of the Chah Rabat and Kazi 
Tola Muliallas about the middle of the seventeenth century, and a religious 
festival takes place at his tomb on tlie second of Chait. They say that lie was 
buried alive in tlie grave he dug for himself in the small garden 'where 
his tomb now exists. Amongst the Agarwala Baniyas, Siiraj Sahai wras a 
notable person, and amongst the Khattris, Diwan Ramji and Diwan Khusha! Ihn 
came here from Debli and attained to distinction under the Musalmun gpj- 
vernors. Some of the Kayaths werediwans under the Marhattas and possess 
a few villages as landholders or are employed under Government, The des- 
cendants of Shaikh Bliihammad Jalii, Kazi, still reside in the town ; at the 
British occupation, Asad Ali held the office of Kazi and a village revenue-free 
, attached to it. At Brindaban or Bajhiya there is a temple to Mahadeo, a eh/mtri 
md B,bisrcmt^ under the care of a Bairdgi colon}^ from very ancient times. Tiie 
place was formerly covered with jungle and wnis the abode of an ascetic, near 
whose residence some Raja built the temple. The Bairagis then occupied the 
place, and, of their number, one named Mangla built the bmxmt on the Aroirio-a, 
The name of this stream is explained in this wise Mangla was a great saint 
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Temples and buildings. 


and woAer of miracles, and at the time of the great bathing fair of Ivarttik 
"was iinable or iinwdUingdo go to the sacred stream of the Ganges to perform .. 
Ills ablutions there. Ilis chela or disciple Avas greatly _ affected at this and 
■remonstrated with Mangla, who merely said ^ ao ganga come Ganges’), when 
a stream at once burst out beneath his feet and has ever since borne the name 
of Aoganga or Aganga.' The banks of this stream are a favourite place for 
burning the dead. Local legends have it that though a small drainage line 
which dries up in the cold iveather, it really sinks into the ground and joins the 
Ganges near Kanaiij. One hundred bighas of land in village Chitauli are 
held rent-free in support of the shrine. There are numerous tombs of former 
heads oftheBair5;ii community, and on Hindu holidays, especially the Dasahra, 
considerable numbers assemble to offer their devotions before the shrine of 
Mangla. 

To the west of the town, about half a mile, there is the iahiga of Billiohor, 
so called from a fakir whose cat was killed hereby a Mewati I’obber from Khaira* 
garl\ w^ho suffered for his impiety. To the north-west is the site of a mud fort 
built by one Sayyid Aii Asgbar, and to the westj 
near Mnhalla Muhammad Mah, is the idgdh. To 
the south of the town and about a mile ‘ distant is the garden of a pious 
Mali named Toriya, w'here a fair takes place and an image of Mahadeo 
is placed on a temporary platform and worshipped. A temple dedicated to 
Panch-miikhi Mahadeo exists to the north, near the bastion of the old forty 
wdiich contains the tomb of Kadar Ali Shabicl and has recently been repaired 
by a ilalrljan. Other temples are that to Raclha Ballabli in the Ohah Rabat 
quarter ; to Murli Mauohar on the south ; to Baldeoji in the great bazar, and 
to Rama in the mandi. There are also two sdngais of Nanak Panthi fakirs 
whose cemetery lies to the south of the town. Thakur Bhagwant Singh of 
Labhaua possessed great influence in the town during the last century, and close 
to Ki.ri Tola is a fine garden and building erected by him.^ The principal 
mosques are those near the fort, in Lala’s sarai, that of Allah bandah, and th© 
white mosque. To the south of the town, near the old cantonments, is the 
shrine of Jasan deota, at which offerings of chapdtw and Mt'r are made when 
cattle bring forth their young. The new tahsili is a fine masonry building t© 
the west of the town, on the Mainpuri road, and close to it is the police-station 
and post-office. The railway-station has a telegraph-office. The tahsili school 
is a good building situated in Katra Miran, near the pukka tank, and is well 
attended. 

^TheEirarsof Labbaua are well known ia Mainpuri and still hold considerable landed Pro- 
perty in this and the Eta district. The lands attached to the building in Shikohabad are now 
small and insufficient to keep it in repair. It was built some fifty years ago bv workmen imnorted 
from Agra, and c, mprises a house of two stories of brick and red kndstone built in gallerik sur- 
rounding large courtyards, with canopied pillars at the corners of the root The inner cokttii are 
uow grass grown and the whole building is in a bad state of repair. 

m 
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Aft already noticed, the town is well off for communications. The Agra 
road was opened in 1843 and the railway in 1860, and 
a metalled and bridged road connects the town with the 
railway-station. A bazar is held every Tuesday and Friday in Snganj, on 
the site of the old tahsil. Other markets are held in the old 
Katra Miraa and the new bazar on the Mainpuri r^ 
for its halusAU and ^agrdt sweetmeats and for its mi 
Itwasformerly a great emporium for cotton, 
years, 

a tillage police numbering 19 men 
The cost is defrayed from a 


town and in 
'oad. The town is eelebrateci 
.amifacture of country cloth, 
but the trade has declined of late 

Act XXfof 1856 (the Chankiddri Act) is in force and in 1874 supported 

of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 960. 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of 
Es. 1,6295 or Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-0 per house 

assessed (1,515) 
the income. 


The expenditure during the same year was Ks. i,bdo trom 
besides Rs. 85, balance of the previous year. There were 2,383 

houses in the town, i i 

The site now occupied by the town is said to have been first colonised by 
a Musalman emigrant from Rapri named Muhammad, 
History. name Mnhammadabad. This was 

changed to Shikohabad, in honour of Dara Shikoh, when Badr-us-salam was 
governor, traces of whose residence, garden, wells, and tanks still remain. 
Under the Marhattas, Mura Pandit was governor and built the fort to the 
north of the towm site. One of the five towers, in which there is the dargdh 
of Kadir Ali Shahid, still remains. To the west of the town, the Marhatta 
amil is still remembered in the name (Muraganj) of a bazar and sarai built by 
him. It was here that the transit duties were collected on goods crossing the 
Jumna and the ^^sdgar chaMtra^'' or excise post was established until abolished 
by the British. Shikohabad successively fell under the Marhattas, Jats, Ro- 
hillas, Marhattas again, Himmat Goshain, and the Oudh Nawab. Alnuis Ali 
Khdn was governor on the part of the Na\v4b up to the British occupation, and 
under him Sewa Ram was amil and Pahara Mai was diwan. The British ob- 
tained possession in 1801 and established a cantonment here to the south-west 
of the town, near the Sarsa, where the graves of Europeans are still to be seen. 
It was here that a Marhatta force under Fleur j, in 1802, surprised the British 
detachment, after which the cantonments were removed to Mainpuri. 

Shikohabad, a parganah andtahsii of the Mainpuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Ghiror and Mustafabad ; on the east fay parganah 
"Barn^hal ; on the south by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah B&h 
Pandhat of the Agra district, and on the west by parganah Firozafaad of the 
Agra district. The total area, according to the measurement papers of 1869-70, 
amounted to 187,588 acres, of which 128,172 acres were cultivated (81,757 
acres irrigated), 8,845 acres were culturafale (2,629 acres under groTes), 1,288 
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acres were held free of rerenue, and 49^283 acres were barren and incapable of 
cultivation. 

Tile most important streams are the >Sarsa, Sengar^ and Agaiigaj with the 

Jumna itself on the southern boundary* All of these 
Physical features. n t i 

streams have a course to the south-easty paraliel to each 

other. The Sengar passes through the north-east corner of the parganah, 
crossing the Agra and Mainpuri branch of the Grand Trunk road at the large 
village of Araoii. The Sarsa flows through the centre of the parganah close to 
the towns of Shikohahad and Sarsaganj, and the Aganga, which takes its rise 
near to Shikohaliady flows between the Sarsa and the Sengar. The Sarsa is 
perennial and affords a strip of fertile fmh* which produces excellent rabi crops 
and requires little irrigation. This tardi deteriorates^ howeverj as it approaches 
more closely the Jumna ravines towards the Etawa border. The water which 
remains in the bed of the river in the cold season is too scanty and too far 
below the level of the uplands to be of use to them for irrigation, and for these 
reasons its influence is almost entirely confined to the alluvial and low-lying 
lands along its banks. The Sengar is of less importance still as a source of 
irrigation : its tardl is poorer and less productive, its bed is deeper and its banks 
are higher and more sandy, and it seldom spreads out over the neighbouring 
country, as is sometimes the case in Mustafabad. The Aganga dries up im- 
mediately after the rains and its bed is generally cultivated during the rabi 
season. It is, therefore, valueless as a source of irrigation, but affords a strip 
of good alluvial soil which produces cane, rice, wheat, and barley. The charac- 
ter of the Jumna tardi will be noticed hereafter. 

In 1840, Mr. Edmonstone^ divided the parganah into three classes, deiio- 
Classification for assess- minated the northern and central division and- the 
meat purposes. j tract. Mr. McConaghey, at the recent settle- 

incnt, accepted the Jumna division of his predecessor, but divided the remainder 
of the area into four separate belts of country, making five distinct tracts in all, 
for which separate rent-rates wmre assumed. His first tract comprised the 
nineteen villages lying along either side of the Sengar to the north-east of 
the parganah, owned and cultivated chiefly by Ahirs. Loam and nsar are found 
to the north of this tract, and a high ridge of sand runs through the centre, 
along the left bank of the stream. Canal-irrigation is confined to the villages 
lying to the north of the Sengar, but the well capabilities are good and water 
is seldom more than twenty feet from the surface* The second tract, known as 
the northern pure loam and wMr tract, comprises forty-nine villages, having a 
total area of 37,074 acres (21,165 acres cultivated) lying along the Mustafabad 
boundary. It resembles that parganah in every respect, except that the noxi-. 
©us weed baisurdi is seldom found and the water in wells is seldom bitter to the 
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taste.'. The siib-soll is firm and stable, water is found at from fifteen to thirty 
feetdrom the surface; the supply is usually plentiful ; kiicliclia wells (‘an easily 
be dug and last for several years, and the natural reservoirs fror|iKmtly eoniaifi 
water sufficient to irrigate ilio rabi ci'ops far on into the col I-weatfipr. The 
whole area, therefore, is either irrigated or capable of irrigation from existing 
sources. The third or central tract, called by .Mr. McUonaghej ‘Mhe best 
pirn tract,’’ extends from the town of Shikohabad on the north-west to the 
large village of Ukhrend on the south-east, and comprises the fertile and po- 
pulous villages lying along the banks of the Sarsa. The soil is the finest light 
loam orjJint, more friable and more easily worked than dizhnaij or pure loaniy 
and capable of yielding all kinds of crops in perfection. There is no 
usar^ and nearly the whole of the area is cultivated. Water is found at 
from 25 to 45 feet from the surface; the spring-level is always reached, 
the supply is good and kuohcba wells can easily be excavated. The cultivating 
class, too, is industrious and skilful, and altogether the tract possesses every 
advantage which could be desired without a single drawback. It is superior 
to the northern loamy tract and resembles, in many respects, parganah Hfithras 
* in Aligarh and parganah Sadabad in Muttra. The fourth tract comprises the 
belt of country to the south and west lying between the Sarsa and the 
villages bordering on or intersected by the. ravines of the Jumna. A 
few villages are included in this tract which lie to the north of Sarsa, but the 
great bulk lies to the south of the river and corresponds with the central 
or second division described by Mr. Edmonstone, who writes, thus of this tract: — 
^“^The strong contrast in the character of the soil, nature and quantity oi 
produce, and facilities of irrigation, so soon as the nacli is crossed, is remark- 
able : the first becomes gradually liofht, sandy, and unproductive ; the second 
deteriorates visibly, as wmll in quality and quantity as in description ; and the 
last is found to be obtained comparatively w-ith difficulty, and is, as a necessary 
consequence, much more confined. The water, 'which in the northern division 
is about 20 or 25 feet from the surffice, is found in the Hue of country untler 
consideration to range from 35 to 50 feet ; and in place of the universal 
facility of constructing kueheha 'wells there are comparatively few villages 
in the Mrs or outer lands, in which they can be sunk at all, or if sunk, '^vill 
remain serviceable for any period exceeding one year. In this division nearly 
all trace of the Kirars as a proprietary body is lost, and the majority of 
the estates are held cither by K%atlis, Tliakurs, or xlhirs ; there are a few 
-belonging to the first mentioned class and the results of tlieir skill, persever- 
ance, and good management are the more remarkable when the condition 
and appearance of the villages which they hold are viewed in joxta-position 
and compared with those conterminous and held by other proprietors. The 
n-grieultural class is compose^ chiefly of Ahirsarid Lodhas; the former indolent, 
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Jumna tract. 


unskilful, and predatory in their habits, and the latter, second only as culti- 
vators to Kaclihis.” The above remarks are true of. tin's tract to the preseni. clay. 
Lillie or no uscir is met with and almost the. entire area is capable of cultivation. 
The prevailing soil is a light pim^ an admixture of loam and sand, and occasionally 
sand is met with, especially towards tlie Mustafabad border and in the villages ad- 
joining the ravines of the Jumna. Though the jhils are few- in number and small 
in area, they afford some patches of tardi land available for rice and sugar-Cime. 
The kkf^nf exceeds the rabi, and owing to the wmnt of water, wheat, in the rabiy 
gives place to he^kar and barley. 

We next come to the Jumna tract, which comprises all the villages situated 
within or which are intersected by the ravines of the 
Jumna, and known both here and in Etawa as the 
karkha. The ravines^ are here so deep and intricate and the site of most of the 
villages has been so curiously selected that one may approach to within five 
hundred yards of them and distinctly discern everything that is going on in their 
vicinity, but will not, without the assistance of some one well acquainted with the 
cattle-walks and foot-paths in use, be able to reach them. The arable land 
naturally divides into the tract to the north beyond the influence of the ravines 
known as the uparlidr, and that to the south along the bank of the river known 
as the kachdr. In the first tract, water is seldom found nearer than from 
60 to 100 feet from the surface, and irrigation is therefore scanty, but in niany 
instances the soil is naturally excellent and produces good 7\xbi and Icharif 
crops. Whenever slight depressions exist in which the rain-water is retained 
and sinks gradually into the ground, the soil yields crops equal to those 
grown in irrigated outlying lands elsewhere. Such is especially the case in 
Patna, Mai and Hariya. Wherever the fields border on the ravines, as well 
as those having a light and sandy soil and an undulating surface, the crops are 
poor and of little value. The kaohdr tract is not to bo found in ail the villages 
of the karkhay but where it exists, it is remarkably fertile and rich. It is 
situated along the foot of the high bluffs overlooking the river and is usually 
subject to inundation. Where it is beyond the reach of the annual floods, it 
appears to deteriorate. Wheat and barley are usually grown to the exclusion 
of all other crops* Similar to the tardi of the Ganges in character and pro- 
ductive power, the kachdr of the Jumna is superior in one respect, because it is 
less subject to loss by diluvion. As soon as the water has receded and the 
proper season has arrived, the surface is ploughed once, the seed is sown, and 
without any further labour, a crop equal in quality, quantity and value to the 
best produced elsewhere is the result. Water is found at a depth seldom exceed- 
ing 25 feet from the surface, and where a firm substratum occurs kiichcha wells 
are practicable. In addition to the iacSdr along the river-bank there is the 
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splendid alluvial belt known, as the It seldom requires any irrigation 

and yields double crops every year, apparently without exhaustion. Wells are 
occ'-isiooally dug to water' wheat and vegetables, and in such cases the crops 
are most excellent. Daring the year of survey, kharif crops ot^cnplcd two- 
thirds of the cultivated area, and in years of plentiful and seas .'nahle nviii the 
produce is abundant and early arrives at maturity. Bdjm prevails in the 
kharif and barley and bejhar in the rabi^ and there is little sugar-cane (14 
acres), vegetables or tobacco. The proprietary body is composed solely of Ahirs 
who first took up their abode in Samuhan and thence spread over the surround- 
ing country. The parganah is thoroughly opened by good roads connected 
with the towns of Sarsaganj and Shikohabad, whilst the metalled road from 
Mainpurito Agra traverses the northern portion and is joined at Shikohabad 
by another metalled road connecting Eta with the railway-station. The 
Etawa road brandies off at the same place towards Sarsaganj and Jaswantnagar 
and is partially metalled. Raised roads connect Shikohabad with Batesar and 
Mustafabad and Sarsaganj with Maiopuri, Karhal, the Grand Trunk road at 
Araon, and the Batesar road at Abubakrpur. The railway-stations at Bhadaa 
and Shikohabad are both connected by excellent roads with the Etawa main 
road. 


The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments: — 


■ 

Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren, 

Cultniable waste. 

Lately thrown out 
of cultivation. 

Gardens andgroves. 

Irrigated. 

Q 

1 ■ 5 

1 ^ 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

' Acres. 

Past settlement, 

188,767 

;2,692 

55,513 

4,050 

8,208 

1,225 

87,674 

29,406 

117,079 

Present ditto, ... 

187,588 

1,288 

49,283 

5,074 

1,142 

2,62 9 

81,757 

46,415 

: 

128,172 


Two villages, Kaiyanpur and Bhartar, are held free of revenue by the 
Bhadauriya Raja, and all other revenue-free land has been resumed. The cul-» 
durable waste that still remains untilled barely deserves the name and coni^ 
prises the very poorest description of soils. Taking the figures as they stand, 
cultivation has increased by 9*48 per cent, since 1840 ; but, in feci, the in-* 
crease has been much more, for there can be little doubt but that the eiilti%iited 
area at settlement was much exaggerated in the returns. In 1845-40, Mn 
Unwin gave the cultivated area of the 137 villages revised by him at 00.829 
^acres, against 65,537 acres recorded at Mr. Edmoastoiie’s settlement, showing 
a falling off of 7"74 per cent, in the cultiyationi and it would be pafe to take a 
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geBeral arerage loss of six pet eeiit., which added to the ascertained increase 
over ihe tetnrnsof 1840 would give a general increase over the returns of 1845- 
46 of aboiit 15 per cent. Irrigation would appear to have fallen off by 5j917 
acreSj giving a percentage to coitivation of 63*8 against 74*8 at last settlement 
On this point Mr.McConaghey writes decrease is, I am convinced^ seein- 

ingj not real. The parganah is now more prosperous than it was at the time of the 
former survey; the agricultural population has increaseclj not diminished; prices 
are higher ; the means of irrigation have not deteriorated, and the incentives to 
use them are more powerful than ever. The present irrigation has been most 
thoroughly checked both during measurements and afterwards by me whilst 
inspecting the villages for assessment. I can therefore come to no conclusion 
other than that the then irrigated area was exaggerated by the survey and 
settlement staff.” A similar state of things has been found to exist in the 
Etawa parganahs assessed by Mr. Grubhins, and doubtless Mr. McConaghey is 
right in assuming ^Hhat the ratio of the irrigated to the cultivated area has at 
least not decreased during the settlement which has now expired.” 

The classification of soils adopted for assessment purposes for the first four 
tracts of country already described was identical in 
principle. The home-lands or gauMii was divided into 
three classes, according to the character of the soil, irrigation capabilities, and 
cultivators. The manjha lands were generally divided into two classes, based 
on similar distinctions, and the barha or outlying lands into three classes, fur- 
ther distinguished as wet and dry. A special classification of the soils of the 
karkha tract along the Jumna was then made on the natural basis of ujmrMr^ 
ravines, and kacKcir. The first was divided into four classes, manjha and the 
first, second, and third hdrs. Here the term manjha is applied to the best lands 
wherever they occur, on which the greater part of the manure is spent, and 
where nearly all the irrigation is concentrated. The first /idr contains fair soil, 
but inferior to the manjha, and with little manure and less irrigation. The 
second Mr comprises dry and level bhih^ or light sandy loam. The third hdr 
is either undulating sandy soil or denuded kunkury soil bordering on or slop- 
ing down to the ravines. The ravines contain little cultivation, and this only 
of the poorest description, in the fields on the top of the ravines called danda^ 
in those in the beds of the rain nalas known as jhorL The former produces an 
inferior Marf/ crop, and the latter yields a little gram and barley in the cold 
season. Both are equally poor and of comparatively little value. The hachdr 
has been divided into three classes ; — (1) the itV comprising a narrow strip of 
soil along the edge of the river sloping down to it and enriched annually by a 
thick and cakey deposit of mud called pawa. It grows good wheat without 
irrigation, but its area is small and liable to loss by the eroding action of the 
river ; (2) the hachdr proper, which has been divided into four classes according 
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■ to the character of the soil and the crops produced, and (3) the hhagnd or old 
bed of the Jumna. The following table gives the soils and average soil-rates 
per acre of the first four tracts ‘ 


Soils of the upland tracts. 


Soils. 

I,-—Bengar tract, j 

II.— 

^iOrtTi €lu}nat 
tract. 

III.- 

-^Central 

tract. 

pira 

I'F.- 

tract. 

Area- 

Bate per 
acre. 

Value. 

Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Value. 

Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Value. 

Area. 

K , 

o 

..g3 




Acres. 

R. a. p. ' 

Bs. 

Acres. 

R. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Acres. E. a. p. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

a. a. 

P‘ 

iu 

GmiMn let 


607 

10 8 

7 

5,346 

1,261 

10 8 

7 

13,266 

504 12 4 

8 

6,188 

822 

10 1 

6 

8.297 

Ditto 2nd 


4,56 

8 12 

6 

4,000 

916 

8 12 

6 

8,045 

1,005 10 8 

7 

10,572 

li438 

8 12 

6 


Ditto 3rd 


105 

7 7 

6 

782 

435 

7 7 

5 

3,247 

1,275 

8 13 

6 

11,185 

3 *.279 

7 ,14' 

5 

10, IC? 

Ditto 4tli 


.. 

... 




••ft 


... 


... 


... 

1,648 

7 0 

5 

11,576 

Manjha ist 


1,303 

7 0 

5 

8,448 

999 

7 14 

5 

7,898 

1,105 

7 14 

5 

8,735 

2,262 

7 0 

5 

15,888 

Ditto 2nd 


203 

5 4 

3 

1,542 

2,210 

7 0 

5 

15,516 

2,013 

7 0 

5 

14,140 

4,069 

6 3 

4 

25.015 

Ditto 3rd 






37 

5 4 

8 

195 

1,690 

6 2 

4 

10,395 

3,692 

5 4 

.M 

19,443 

Wet MrJia dii- 


222 

5 4 

3 

1,170 

3,370 

5 4 

3 

17,757 

2,805 

6 4 

3 

14,775 

6,122 

4 i 

3 

22,493 

mat 1st. 

















Ditto ‘dud 


800 

4 6 

3 

3,515 

6,343 

4 6 

3 

23,460 

6,478 

4 9 

9 

25,253 

4,678 

3 15 

3 

18,090 

Ditto 3rd 



... 



600 

3 8 

2 

2,103 

1,35.5 

3 11 

9 

4,983 

6,718 

3 8 

2 

23,582 

Ditto bhur 1st 


1,832 

3 15 

3 

7,238 

17 

3 8 

2 

62 

1,402 

3 8 

2 

4,926 

9,138 

3 8 

2 

32,090 

Ditto 2nd 

-*T 

378 

3 8 

2 

1,326 

1,776 

3 8 

2 

6,232 

403 

3 10 

2 

1,061 

8,501 

2 10 

2 

22,392 

Dry dti-mafi 1st 


413 

3 8 

2 

1,446 

103 

2 10 

2 

273 




. . 





Ditto 2 lid 


423 

2 10 

2 

i,ll2 

158 

2 3 

1 

349 









Ditto 8rd 

w 


... 



... 

... 







1^42 

2 3 

1 

3.334 

Ditto feMr^lst 


497 

2 10 

2 

1,306 





... 








, Ditto 2nd 


353 

2 3 

1 

731 

... 

... 


... 





*-* 




Ditto puth 1st 

• •• 

304 

1 12 

1 

533 


... 


... 


... 


... 

1,899 

1 13 

1 

3,336 

Ditto 2nd 


... 

... 







... 

... 


. . 

1,879 

1 5 

1 

2,474 

Home tardi 


25 

7 0 

6 

172 

* 93 

7 0 

5 

660 

... 








Tar i lat 

««« 

156 

4 6 

3 

685 

1,144 

4 6 

3 

5,022 

639 

5 4 

3 

*3,366 

’*03 

5 4 

3 

2ii27 

Ditto 2nd 


465 

3 8 

2 

1,634 

1,710 

3 8 

2 

, 6,006 

743 

4 6 

3 

3,282 

535 

4 6 

3 

2,318 

Ditto 3rd 


132 

2 10 

2 

348 

99 

2 10 

2 

263 

602 

3 8 

2 

2,114 

909 

3 8 

2' 

3,184 

Ditto 4tli 


... 



... 




..t 





224 

2 10 

2 

591 

Maiydr 

••• 

144 

2 *3 

1 

318 

*8S2 

2 3 

1 

1,937 

*160 

2 3 

J 

*351 





Total 

... 

8,708 

4 12 

8 

41,702 

21,153 

5 4 

a 

1,12,296 

21,163 

5 11 

9\ 1,21,326 

56,703 

4 3 

6 

2,39*491 


Soils of the Jumna ravines. 


Soil 

Area. 

Bate 

pep 

acre. 

Value. 

Soil. 

Area. 

Eate 

pep 

acre. 

Vallie. 


Acres. 

Rs, a. p. 

Bs. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. 

Manjha^ ... 

4,347 

5 4 3 

22,?502| 

Kachdr extra, 

78 

7 14 5' 

607 

Har 1st, 

3,6i2 

3 8 2 

1 12,7221 

Ditto Ist, 

719 

5 4 s' 

3,7s9 

Do. Snd, 

3,700 

2 10 2 

I 9,7461 

Ditto 2nd, 

1,047^ 

8 8 2' 

3,680 

Do. 3rd, 

2,180 

i 17 

2,3921 

nitto 3rd, 

572' 

2 3 T 

1,266 

Jhori danda. 

2,658 

1 1 7 

2,9181 

Tir Ist, 

105' 

5 4 3 

56$ 

JBhagna ist, 

821 

8 2 0 

6,656j 

Do. 2n<i, 

130, 

3 8 "2; 

45§ 

Ditto 2nd, 

564 

5 4 3 

2,913j 








1 

Total, 

’ 20,533 

ja r oj 

1 70,592 


There has been a decrease of 92 acres in the cnitivated area since survey. 
■The total assumed rental value of the entire cultivated area amounts to 
Es. 5,85,405, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Es. 4-9-0 per acre. 
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We next come to tlie crops grown in each tract are sliowm in tlie 

following’ table with the total area nncler each crop 
Crops* ^ ^ 

over the entire parganah^ and the percentage of that 

area to the total cultivated area : — 

Crop statistics. 



I A?'ea ill 

i 

acres occupied hij 

Crop in each tract. 

1 E n tire p arg anak. 

Crops. 

Sengar. 

North 

dumat. 

Pira. 

South- 

western. 

J umna 
ravines. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
area. 

Kharif, 

Sugar- cane, ,,, ... 

r 

1 

S'O 

495 

306 

466 

14 

1,591 

1*24 

CdtoDj ,»« ... 

85 4 

8,189 

3,567 

7,020 

2,169 

16,789 

13-19 

Jodr^ .... ... ... 

2,133 

6,156 

6,192 

■ 11,038 

2,7!9 

27,238 

2I*2S 

Bdjra, ... 

i 1,1 SO 

769 

1,269 

24,071 

9,084 

26,373 

20'56 

Other crops, 

4S9 

1,672 

725 

1,904 



681 

6,471 

4M7 

Total, 

1 4,966 

12,281 

32,059 

34,499 

13,657 

77,462 

60’39 

.Itahi. 

.It ««« ... 

1 862 

2,546 

1 

3,319 



10,792 

4,055 

21,674 


Wheat, ... .«» 

i 3,771 

4,430 

4,240 

7,053 

1,081 

18,675 

24-49 

Barley, ... ... 

i 836 

1,131 

901 

1 2,529 

932 

6,329 

4*93 

GraiB, ... ... ; 

81 

183 

259 

1,078 

489 

2,088 

1-63 

Goj'dif ... ... ... 

130 

379 

263 

696 

93 

1,461 

ri4 

Other crops, ... j 

62 

203 

i 121 

163 

226 

775 

•60 

Total, ..J 

3,742 

8,872 

9,103 

22,209 

6,876 

60,802 1 

39 61 

j 

Grand Totad, ... 1 

8,708 

21,153 

22,162 j 

56,708 

1 

20,533 j 

128,264 j 

100-00 


On these crop statistics Mr. McConaghey has the following note Cane 
is not extensively cultivated anywhere in the parganah, and as one proceeds 
southwards it gradually becomes scarcer and scarcer until it entirely disappears 
in the ravine villages. It is only in the portion north of the Sengar under 
canal irrigation that it forms an item of any importance. As in Mustahibac!^ 
cotton occupies a great proportion of the area under aiitiiinn crops,, and eve,a 
ill the Jumna tract it is largely grown, proving that a fair percentage at least 
of : the soil there must be naturally good. Shikohabad and Mustafabad were 
„ particularly celebrated at last settlement for extensive cultivatio,n of this staple, 
and they still retain their pre-eminence in this respect. Rice being produced 
only ill todi land, it is not strange to find its almost total absence in all vil- 
lages except those forming the dilmar and todt tracts. Jodr and over 

the whole parganah each occupy 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, but it 
is instructiye ' to observe the proportions . which they bear tO' each other in the 
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difFerent tracts* In ilie diimat and best ^ pird circles jodr rises to 2U per eerito 
and hcjm sinks to 4 and 6 percent, ; in the Sengar tract jodr staiuls nt 24 e 
and Mjra at 13i per cent. ; whilst in the villages south ol ibo Sa..rsa., and lair- 
ticnlarly in those bordering on the ravines, bcijra becomes In' iar the nmsi. ini- 
portant of the kharif crops, wliilst the area under jodr decreases in inverse 
ratio. An exactly similar change is observable in the principal rabi prodinds, 
e.y., wheat and gojdl giving place to he^ltar and barlej' in the sontliern liali oi 
the parganah. The area under double crops is 5,547 acres, or 4*32 per cent, of 
the whole area.’’ 

During the first three settlements, a largo number of villages now com- 
prised in the parganah w^erc included in tainka Libhami, 
’which was itself made up of villages scattered over 
parganahs yhikohabad, Mnstafabad, and Sakit, and was assessed at a lump 
sum with the Kirar Thakur, Bhagwaiit Singh. In 1815 he fell into arrears 
and his rights were sold and were bought in by Government, who bestowed the 
proprietary right on the village mukaddams or head-men on condition that 
they paid the proportional share of the balance then clue. The settlement tlicii 
made was continued with slight variations up to the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1333 by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. Gubbins reduced the revenue of 
the 34 villages of Dehli-Jaklian, then in the Etawa district, from Rs. 31,934 
to Rs. 31,501, and Mr. Edmonstone slightly lov/ered the demand on the 255 
villages assessed by him from Rs. 2,50,851 to Rs. 2,43,845, giving a total revenue 
of Rs. 2,75,346 for the parganah as now constituted. The revenue was 
revised and lowered by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46, and in 1864 Mr. Chase 
granted a farther reduction of Rs. 620 on four villages. 

Mr. Edmonstone made the following remarks on the 
ganali, in 1840 : — My revision 
nionsmiS 40 . parganah has resulred in a 

wliicb the irregularity and difficiilfv experienced in tlie 
coilection of the revenue, and the balances which had accrued, showed to he ad- 
visable, if not absolutely indispensable to its future prosperity aiifl welfare. I must 
acid that the accounts generally current regarding the inordinate assossineuf, 
general poverty of land and resources, and e.xtensive deterioration in parganah 
Shikohabad, had led me to anticipate the necessity of a much more considbahlc 
sacrifice than that which has been ultimately made ; but I satisfied myself by 
careful inquiry, personal examination of the soil, and attentive consideration of 
the past history of the parganah as exhibited in the records of the oollociorship 
and tahsildari, that the accounts alluded to were greatly exaggerated, and not 
a moiety of the distress and indigence -which had been represented to me 
existed, except in the imagination of my infonnants. It is gratifying to me 
to be able to state that the engagements for parganah Shikohabad, 251 in 


slate of the par- 
of settlement in 
smnli red net ion. 
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iiiimberj were ali execiitedj attested, and signed in the course of tlireo days, 
and tliat not in a single instance were any objections offered to niy proposed 
assessment : siicli farming leases as have been made (and they arc very few) 
have been occasioned b}?* designed neglect and deterioration of property, vfith a 
view of forein e: a reduction of assessment, and in no case have tliev resulted from 
tlie recusancy of the proprietors. The settlement has, I believe, given satisfaction, 
and, as far as I can judge, there is no impediment to the future prosperity of 
the parganali, and the easy and punctual collection of the revenue which I have 
assessed,” Again, in speaking of the Jumna tract, he wndtes : — The tenures are 
nearly pure pattidari, land and responsibilities being minutely sub-divided among 
tlie members of the fraternity, which is, in all cases, wonderrnlly numerous^ 
Tliis fact, the absence of any record showing the rights and liabilities of tlio 
majority of the proprietors, unanimity of the whole clan (if I may so call th© 
proprietary body), iinwilliRgness generally of speculators and merchants to 
veiiture their capitril ill the purchase of any of the villages so circumstanced, 
have liitlierto oecasioned very great difHculty in the realization of revenue. 
Tlie information coinmunieated to me by officers long employed in the division, 
and by the people, had led me to expect a very unfavourable state of things, 
great deterioration, universal indigence, and inordinate assessment among the 
iiiimber, but the information so retailed could not have been the result of care- 
ful inquiry or personal knowledge, and was, I am satisfied, erroneous. The 
opinion which I so confidently express is founded principally on the village 
accoiinfs, which have been given in at ray requisition, and wliicli, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of the tenure and the falsification to wdiieh they are, with few 
exceptions, subjected before presentation to the authorities, clearly indicate that 
the proprietors ivere in a situation to discharge the demands of Government 
without that reprehensible irreguknty and reluctance which has hitherto distin- 
guished their payments. With regard to the other points above alluded to, 
there is no doubt that the deficiency of assets, generally during the drought, 
was excessive,— so great, indeed, as to justify, in many instances, the remission 
of three-fourths of the jiimraa: but the season of 1245 was succeeded by one 
unprecedentedly favourable to the production of the autumn crops ; and, com- 
paratively speaking, there wore few estates which had not materially recovered 
their condition previous to my encampment in the pargimah, or in which un- 
equivocal symptoms of the past distress were manifestly apparent. The heavi- 
ness of the assessment and the poverty of the proprietors, which were so positively 
asserted, appeared, on careful inquiry, examination and personal intercourse wdtii 
the people themselves, to be a delusion into which the ignorance and credulity 
of the parganali officers betrayed them : in very few of these estates have 
balances of revenue accrued ; in none, if those possessing a large quantity of 
^hangar land be excepted, is the average rate of assessment high; and in 



Tery few, indeed, lias the pressure of the Government ilemaiit! Leeii sneh an fr 
render a I’ccmirse to transfer, compiikorj or voluntary, indispeiisaide to 
realization.” 

llv, Gubbins, too, in bin report, says tiiat Delill-Jaklnin sulTered less than 

Lakhna or Etuwa: the etleets csf the fainiiic "were net 
lIcYision of the assessment. ■». . ’ m ■? i 7- 

SO disastrous, nor were the lanulioiders or cultiva- 
tors reduced to such distress as elsewhere. Still revision was ordered, ami 
the revenue of 137 estates assessed by Mr. Eilmoiistone was reduced from 
Ils. 1,57,720 to Rs. 1,2(>,638 for 1845-46, rising to Rs. 1,40,427 in 18494)(b 
In the Belili-Jakhaii villages, the demand was reduced from its. 31,501 to 
Rs, 27,141. These revisions, with Mr. Chase's roduetioii in 1864, gave a 
total reduction of Rs. 22,273, and including remissions on account of land 
taken up for public purposes left the revenue of the last year of the expired 
settlement at Rs. 2,51,484, or Rs. 23,802 less than that of 1840. On the 
policy of these reductions Mr. McOoriaghey -writes : — In the absence of any 
records setting forth the reasons for sui:h reductions, I cannot take upon 
myself to give a decided opinion on the necessity of the revision, but comparing 
individiiaily the current revenue with that fixed on in 1840, and judging both by 
the present condition of the villages (the only test which 1 have in my pew’er 
to apply), I am inclined to think that few of the assessments imposed by Messr.s, 
Edmonstone and Gubbins were inordinate, and that many of the changes on 
revisioii w^ere more wdth reference to temporary deterioration and abiiormaZ 
circumstances than to permanent inability of the estates to bear the new reve- 
nue.” From 1850 to the end of the settlement little or no troiibie wais expe- 
xienced in the collection of the revenue regularly and punctually, with tlie 
exception of the villages held by Ahfrs and those held by a few’ iinpeverishod 
landholders, notably the Kayaths of SLadanpiir. The Ahir coinmunities. in 
consequence of the great subdivision of property and responsibility, nave always 
been noted fer recusancy, and tiiey will continue to retain their eliaractc!' 
Eio matter lio\v leniently they are dealt vdth. TJie diiiiealtv or facility wiili 
which the revenue is collected is, therefore, no test of the severity or lenioncv 
of the assessment in such cases. 

The present settlement was made by Mr. IL A. 3IcConaghcy, and the new 

Present settlen^ent. wms declared in March, 1872] T!ie revenue 

assessed by Mr. Edmonstono was 65 per cent, of the 
rental in his first and second divisions and 66 per cent, in the I:arlda, while 
that of the four villages received from Miistafiibad was 65-5 per cent., and of 
the Dehli-Jakfaan villages was 66*6 per cent. This would give a rental assets 
of Es. 4,21,70o, or omitting the assets of land lately thrown out of cultivation, 
which seems to have entered into their calculations, w’e have a rental of Rs. 
4,13,061, implying an ali-round rate on cultivation of Rs. S-S-C per acre against 
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Mr. McCoiiagli^y"s rental of Es. 5.853405 and all-roiind rate of Es. 4-9-0 
per acre in 1870. The following Btatement shows tlie incidence of the revenue 
cl tiring the last year of the expired settlement and during the first year of the 
existincr settlement : — 


Last year of expired set- 
tlement. 

Lirst year of new settle- 
ment. 


Revenue. 

Revenne 
plus cesses. 

Incidence of the revenue on the 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ka. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2,51,484 

2,63,538 

! 5 5 

1 13 4 

1 i5 4 

2, 7 8,5 GO 

3,06,416 

1 7 9 

2 0 6 

2 2 9 


Transfers. 


The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 27,076, or 10‘77per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Rs. 42,878, or 16'27 percent. Previous to assess- 
ment, tlie recorded rental amounted to Rs. 4,09,305, or corrected for under-rented 
land, to Rs. 4,40,320, but between March, 1872, and the close of 1874, the re- 
corded rental had risen to Rs. 4,37,310, and the interpreted rental to Es. 4,72,295. 

The annexed statement show^s the transfers that have taken place during 
the currency of the expired settlement. These have 
amounted to 20 per cent, of the entire area during the 
first period, and were then chiefly due to compulsory sales for arrears of revenue 
or sales in execution of the decrees of civil courts. Only ten per cent, changed 
lands in the second period and about fifteen per cent, in the third period. 
About 55 per cent, of the cultivated area of the parganali still remains in 
possession of the old landhohlers, wdiilst 45 per cent, has become the property 
of purchasers or is now held by mortgagors, 46 villages out of a total of 296 
liave wholly changed hands, two villages which wmre transferred have been 
recovered by the original owners, partial alienations have taken place in 160, 
and in 88 no changes, except by succession, have occurred. 

Tran sfer statem enf* 


i 

Mode of transfer. 

Total cultivated 

1 area transferred. 

! 

% 1 
o . 

0 g . 

3 

1 1 
o 

ai 

> ^ 

O 

1 D2 ” 

— — 

Area transferred 
more than once. 

Totals of columns 

3 and 4. 

Area permanently 
alienated. 

® is cs 

Q O 

“ o « 

C5 CO y 
fl c» 

G B > 

§52 

■ 1 .. 

4. 

'5. 

6. 

7. 

' 

Acx'es. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A cres. 

1 Acres. 

Private sale, 

26,920 

• *« 

1,110 

1,110 

25,810 

20*1 '2 ' 

Public do.| 

24,966 

4,259 

2,839 

7,098 

■17,868 

13*93 

Mortgage, 

20,528 

2,668 

3,810 

6.478 

14,050' 

10-9S 

Total, ... 

72,414 

6,927 

7,759 

14,686 

67,738 

45-00 
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Tran.ifer statement — (concluded). 





Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Averag 

price. 

e 

Revenue. 

Years’ pnr- 
chiisc of tUc 
revenue. 


Acres. 

Ks. 

Es. a. 

p. 

Rs. 


1810 to 1850. 







Private sale. 

7,082 

40,307 

5 J1 

1 

15,082 

2-67 

Public do., 

14,624 

34,016 

2 5 

2 

27,129 

1*25 

Mortgage, 

3,730 

17,494 

4 U 

0 

6,050 

2'89 

Total, 

25,436 

91,817 

3 9 

9 

48,261 

1*90 

1851 to !857. 







Private sale, 

7,183 

64,530 

8 15 

9 

14,165 

4 55 

Public do., M. 

2,783 

12,130 

4 5 

8 

4,950 

2*45 

Mortgage, 

3,209 

22 710 

7 1 

2 

7,314 

3vi0 

Total, 

13,180 

99,370 

7 8 

7 

26,429 1 

3-76 

1858 to 1869-70. 







Private sale, ... 

12,655 

1,69,638 

13 6 

6 

24,007 

7*06 

Public do., ... 

7,554 

71,711 

9 7 

H 

17,012 ‘ 

4 2i 

Mortgage, 

13,589 

1,18,605 

8 il 

S 

25,373 

4*67 * 

Total, 

33,798 

3,59,954 

10 !0 

6 

66,392 

5'42 

1840 io 1869-70. 







Private sale, 

26/20 

2,7 4 475 

10 13 

2 

53,254 

5 ■ ! 5 

Public do., 

24,966 

1,1 7,857 

4 il 

6 

49,091 

2-4 9 

Mortgage, 

20,528 

1,58,809 

7 IS 

9 

38,737 

4*iO 

Total, 

72,414 

5,51,141 

7 9 

9 

1,41,082 

S9i 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Sliikobabad tlicn contained aSS 
inhabited sites, of which 349 had les.s than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 173 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 
500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
2,000 and 3,000. The' only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitanrs was 
Shikohabad itself with 10,069, The settlement papers record 296 sejiarate 
villages (11 uninhabited), including 638 inhabited sites and giving an average 
area of 634 acres (433 cultivated) to each village and 294 acres (201 cultivated) 
to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 143,869 souls (63,436 females), giv- 
ing 491 to the total square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to religion, there were 132,085 Hindus, of whom 58,256 




Were femaleSj and IO 5884 were Miisalmansj amongst whom 5,180 were females. 
.Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 11,12.3 Bralunaiis, of whom. 4, 794 were females; 12,241 
ineliidijpg 5,240 females; 3,884 Baniyas (1,715 females) ; wdiilst the great 
mass of the population is included in ‘‘ the other castes” of the census, 
returns, which show a total of 105,737 souls, of whom 46,507 are females. 
The principal Brahinfui sub-divisions found in this parganali are the 
Ivanaojija (8,764) and Gaiir. The chief Eajput clans are the Chtuihdo (801), 
Dhakra (755), Taiiwar (631), Bhadanriya (548), Bais (547), Gaiir (258), 
Eathor, Paribar, Tank, Kaehhwtilia, Solanklii, Katehiriya, Sikarwar, Jadu- 
bansi, Ciiandel, Panwar, Gahlot, Badgiijar, and Kirar. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (IjSSl), Agarwal (1,026), Mahur, Awadhija, Ajudhiyabasi, and 
Bandarwar sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Lodlia (7,254), Kaliar (4,585), Kachhi (6,843), Kori (3,284), Mahajaii 
(2,238), CTiamar (19,660), Garariya (4,551), Kuinhar (2,234), Bavhai (3,012), 
Dhobi (1,987), Teli {2,456), Hajjain (2,996), Dhanak (2,512), Aiiir (33,257), 
Kh4krob (1,492), and Kayatli (1,482). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganali : — Bhar- 
bhunja, Darzi, Lobar, Niinera, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, 
Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, Goshain, Dhuna, Lakhera, Jat, Khatri, Pativa, 
and Giijar. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,812), Patb4ns 
(3,118), Sayjdds (672), and Mughals (279). 

The following statement compares the statistics relating to the proprietary 
body at the past and present settlements, and shows the 
Iropnetois. percentage of the villages owned by each caste to the 

entire number comprised in the parganah : — > 

Proprietary datutics. 
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Kirars oceiipj a great part of the pure cMmat and central pvra tract,s. Aliira 
and KajatliS predominate in the south-western tract, and Ahirs alone own 
nearly all the karkha or ravine tract. In the last-nientiooed tract their 
parent village is Samiihaii, whence they spread over the broken coiint,iy along 
.the Jamna. Even now the Siimnhan lands do not form a separate properly, but 
are parcelled out amongst the villages of the Ahir tract, and there is hardly 
one essentially belonging to it in which a portion of Saniulian is not comprised. 
Altogether Ahirs, Kayaths, Kirars, Musalmans, Brahmans, Bais, Thakiirs, 
Agarwala Banijas, Dliakras, and Marwaris are the principal proprietors in this 
pargaiiah. Ahirs, Chauhaus, Musalmans, Dhakras, and Lorlhas have been 
gradually losing ground during the last thirty years, whilst the Kirar and the 
thrifty trading classes have bean as steadily acquiring property and filling their 
place. 89 villages are held on a zamiodari tenure, 205 on a pattidari, and 2 on 
a bhayacht4ra tenure. 53 villages are owned by resident proprietors, 152 by 
non-resident, and of the remaining 91 villages 54 are managed by the resident 
portion of the proprietary body. There are altogether 4,994 recorded proprie- 
tors, giving to each an average of 38 acres, of which 26 are cultivated. 129 out 
of 297 proprietors in zamindari estates cultivate seer ; 2,645 out of 4,645 
proprietors in pattidari estates, and 34 out of 43 proprietors in bhayachara 
' estates. 

The following: statement shows the caste and number of the actual cultiva- 
tors, the area held by each .caste, and the proportion it 
bears to the total cultivated area : — 
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Amongst the occupancy tenants only nine paid rent in kind, and amongst the 
tenants-at-will only 37 ; cash rents are, therefore, the rule in this parganah. 
The nest statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amono-st 
the several class of tenants, the average area held by each class, their rent, and 
the proportion their total holdings bear to the entire cultivated area;— 
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The agricultural population is almost exclusively Hindu, and illiirs predomi- 
nate. They are found in greatest numbers in the Sengar villages and in the 
tract bedweeii the Sarsa and the Jumna. In the Jcaricha tract they are chiefly 
of the Phatak clan, whilst further north they belong to different gots who hare 
little connection the one with the other. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
ceti,su3 of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

565 are eiii ployed ill professional avocations, such as Government ser*'^ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,831 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, ; 2,993 in com- 
merce, ill buviiig. selling, keeping or leading money or goods, or the, convey- 
ance of inen, animals, or goods ; 30,092 ill agricultural operations; 5,791. iii 
industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, aiid the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and aniiiiaL There wore 6,552 .persons ,■ 
retiiriiecl as labourers and 921 as of no specified occupation. Taking ihe 
total popiilaiiori, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,50.2as land- 
liolders, 74,147 as cultivators, uriid 61,220 as engaged in occupations tincon- 
nected wnth agriculture. The educational statistics, which arc confessediy imper- 
fect, show 1,712 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
Biimbering 80,433 souls. Siiihohabad formed a portion of the old parganah of 
Eapri and wms separated from it in 1824, under the name of kmiai mvival/^ 
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or first divisioBj but gradually assumed the name of Sliikoliabad from its prin- 
cipal town. The parganah as at present constituted contains 29(> recorded 
Tillages, including four villages received from lliistafabad and thirty-four vil- 
lages received from Dehli-J4klian since 1840. 

SuLTi:NGAK^, a village in parganah Bliongaon of the Mainpiiri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, miles from Mainpiiri. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,830 souls, consisting chiefly of Brahmans, Baiiijais, Mahajans, 
and Koris, Sultanganj possesses a police-station, post-office, and a bassar, 'with 
a thriving trade in cloth, grain, and leather. The cultivators arc principaliy 
thriftless Ahirs, and the proprietor is the Eaja of Mainpuri. Water is here 
found at a depth of 15 feet from the surface. 

TabkAra Daulat, a small village in parganah Barniihal of the Blaiopuri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 216. 
The place possesses some remains of interest and a considerable hhtra^ at which 
there is a large fair every year. The zamindars are Bais Thakurs and Brahmans, 
and the cultivators are Brahmans, Garariyas, and Chamars. The Aganga passes 
through this village and furnishes a fair tardu 

TJkhrend, a village in parganah Shikohahad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 13 miles from Shikohabad and about 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the 
Etdwa and Shikohabad road. The population, in 1872, was 352. There is an 
out-post of police here. 

Ubesak, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 28 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,980 
souls. There is here a distinguished family of Chauhaii Thakurs of the 
Partabuer stock, one of whom, Gajadhar Singh, was^ made an Honorary 
Magistrate. 


GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


Adkkdckha, sr^Dtly soil, vcfc verj^ productive, 
170. 

Agaid, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Agm/a^ a bliglit which attacks rice, 31. 

Ajar, see Budlijdr, 519. 

A j wain, aniseed, 27. 

Addlsai sera, seven ser famine of 1860-61,32. 
Akhat, whole rice, oblation, 46. 

Alu, potatoes, 248. 

Al, a subdivision, 6«. 

*4/, ( Morianda citrifoUa) the plant which 
yield 03 the reddish brown dye for kharua 
010111^248. 

Ahi, nseed {Linum usiiaMssmum) the flax 
plant, 248. 

Andj, grain, 86. 

Anahnmja offspring of high caste father and 
low cast»e mother, 39. 

Audi, an oil seed, 248. 

the ear of Iiidian-corn, wdiicli is also 
called butiya, SO. 

a measure, 48 of which are equiva- 
lent to a yard, or one gaz, 90. 

Antrjm-antaja, offspring of 8rd class and 
pure Sudras, 39, 

Ajiwuri, a fish^ !9. 

Ardna, see mair, 5i7. 

Arddwdi half ground Indiaii-corn or baric v, 
256. 

Arahart a pulse ( Cgi'scus eajan), 18. 

Arwi, ov ghuinya, a vegetable, 248, 

Astkala, place, temple,'’ 282. 

Atka, the pot of food prepared by priests, 282, 
Avatar, a incaniailou of vishnu, 211. 
Avadhuta^ or liberated, 290. 

B. 

Babul^ilie name of atTeG,(Aeaaa Arabica,} 27. 
Bdbari, a fibre, 248, 

Bdckh, or dhdra, distribution of rents accord- 
ing to interests held, 76. 

Madam, a kind of rice, 30. 

Badri, a square canvas bag in which tobacco 
is pressed, 5 1 6. 

Mddskdhi, a very long cared wheat, 29, 

BagMa, a kind of ish* 245. 

Bahara^, a blight produced by sharp west wind, j 

, 3 1 , ■ , ■ ■ ** I 

Bahoray the stick by w^hlch the kariyadf made 
of iron, ' is , attached to a well-bag, 5 1 7. 

B'ahiuri, parched barley, 29, 

Baingan, a vegetable,. 248. 

Bdm or Bmm, two semi-circular pieces of bant 
wood fastened to the kurra of a well-bam 


Baisurdi, a noxious -weed, 528. 

BajarAiund, a vegetable, 249. 

Bdjra, a species of panic or millet (" Pmiicum 
spieatum), 18. 

Bakkauta, a fibre, 248. 

Bakshi, a pay-master, more generally assessor, 

46. 

Bdlusdhi, a sweetmeat, 756. 

Bahva, mutiny, 103. 

Bdm, a fish, 245. 

Ban, cotton, 30. 

Ban, a wood, 8. 

Banbillar, Avild cat, 242. 

Bandar, monkey, 242- 

Bans, bambu seed distributor, 27. 

Bandhani, or bandhaniya, tlie rope by which 
the rings are attached to the bahora in a 
well, 51 7. 

Band, a dam, 604. 

Bdfigar, the uplands of the Duab, stiff clay soil, 

4S6. 

Bdoni, sowing time, 86. 

Bara, species of peas, 30. 

Bara, a soil, K'O. 

Ba7'd, a bullock, 48. 

Bardhiya, a Avild boar*, 242. 

Bdrakdari, garden house, 4S7. 

Baran Sankar, offsprincr of the intermarriage 
of two classes, as Bhunjas, Garariyas, 39. 
Bardri, the rope used for a dhenkli, 618. 
Barka, a kind of soil, 160. 

Barokha, species of sugar-cane, 28- 
Bai't, well rope, 517. 

Barua, sandy soil, 5 1 9. 

Bm, a kind of fish, 245. 

Basniati, species of joar, 30. 

1 Batu, quail, 602. 

i Bathiia, a plant used as a vegetable, as ^ sag ■’ 50^ 
i Batdi, division of crops, 80. 

Bati, a preparation from Avheat, 29, 

Batna, to divide 178. 

Bayar, Avife, 53, 

Bedlsi, forty-two, 42. 

Bejar or hijra, mixed crops of vA^lseat and bar- 
ley, or Avlieat and gram, 249. 

Beiita, a species of brown rice, SO. 

Bent, handle of pharwa or hoe, 515, 

Ber and jher bker, plums (the zisypkus iujuha), 
50. 

Bhadera, wheat half ripe, 29. 

Bkagats, a caste of brahmans, 42. 

Bharat, spring crops irrigated, 52 1 « 

Bhatmans, a pulse, 248. 

Bhaunrij a small insect, attacks joar and bajra, 
31 

Bkdyachdrd, tenure of land in severalty by 
coparceners, 76. 

Bkel, sugar pressing work, 29. 

Bheli, large balls of gur or sugar, 19. 
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Bheni, liarrei^t crop of one rupee per ylllagCj 50. 
Bkerii/(i, a wolf, 242, 

Bhindiy a vegetable, 248, 

Bhunia, ear of joar, 3o, 

Bhur, a kind of sandy soli, 9. 

Bhur, a kind of fish, 19. 

Bhumwcty soil having equal proportions of 
loam and sand, 258. 

BhUscty chaff, 1 S. 

Bhufy a spirit, 74S. 

species of kankar, 33, 

Bijh&n., a place for sto^Yillg sugar-cane for 
seed, 28. 

Bigha, a measure of land, 20. 
jBU^ large circular excavations from which 
water is thrown out by lenras or baskets, 526. 
Bindi, cotton picking, 87. 

Bmaula, cotton seed, 18. 

Bijhdray the place where cane for seed is cut 
and stowed, 28. 

Bijjit, a badger, 242, 

Bipalsy measure for time, 6= to 1 pal and 60 
pals =: to I ghari and 2905= aghuntaof ■which 
\ to the pahar, 89, 

Biray coils of twigs for wells, 24. 

Biranjy a white rice, 30. 

Bish-kobra, a lizard believed by natives to be 
venomous, 244. 

Bonay the sowing of crops, 522. 

JBonday or bonra, seed capsule of tobacco, 31. 
Bojkety the earthen vessel used to receive the 
juice of sugar ‘Cane, 28. 

Budjhary a kind of well, (the ajar of Muzaffar- 
nagar), 519, 

Bijahi, or ushuy the evening meal, 287. 

c. 

CkddarSy a sheet or cloth for the shoulders, 86. 
Chaina, an edible grain {PmiUaccum)y 248. 
Chakruy discus, 290. 

Chachh, hot butter milk, 287. 

Chkachenda , a vegetable, 249. 

Chhakawdray time between dawn and first pa- 
har, 90. 

Ckhatna, the ear of wlieafc when it is ail out, 29. 
Chkoly cleaned sugar-caue, 28. 

Chakkay or thua clod, o-f earth used to weigh 
down the well pole, 5i8. 

ChaKsa, famine of 1783, 32. 

Chaly species of fish, 245. 

Ohahoay a species of fish, a minnow, 563. 
Chameli, a flower, myrtle, 254. 

Chanchanay a disease >vhicli infects the leaves 
of tobacco, 31. 

Channay gram, 30. 

Channky a species of gram, 30. 

Chapdtiy a cake of unleavened bread, 287. 
Charban, parched gram, 29. 

Charsiijay the man who stands at the w'oH to 
empty the pur, 5 1 7. 

Chasht, or khana, second or mid-day meal, 287. 
Chaidky a weight, one-sixteenth of a rupee, 258. 
Chdugdway a four-bullock cart, 20, 

Chaurasiy a group of 84 villages. 

Chaiikay a class of bricks which sell at Hs. 4 
per 100, 269, 


€hau?iri, an instrinnciit used for drivir.g away 

flies, 191. 

CkdaSy pupils, disciples, 41. 

Chenkary {Acacia tn-npoucsay) 2GS, 

Chika/'y a tree, 750. 

Chikdray ravine deer, 243. 

Chihnay smooth, 234. 

Chikray a species of pulse, SO. 

Chinigddary fiyiiig fox, 24S, 

Ckiny a species of sugar-cane, 2 8. 

Chohay a kind of kucheha well, 520. 
Chota-sirkary or Jiioior branch of a family, S. 
Choia hdziriy first or morning meal, 28.. 
Choyandayi\iQ solid matter wiiich remains after 
pressing the cane in making sugar, 28. 

I O/mu, the place where the earth begins bo 
come moist at well, 520. 

Cdmrhy bangles, made of lac, glass, or silver, 47 

D. 

Dadd, father’s father, 53. 

Dadmogar, a species of joar, 30. 

Ddiuy uplands, 6. 

Ddin, treading grain, 29. 

Ddly a method adopted for drawing water from 
jhils, rivers, or canal channels, 24. 

Danda, soil on the tops of ravines, sterile 
land, 761. 

Ddtig, the place where the piirhii or man at. 

the well stands, 517. 

Danra, or uplands, 114. 

Dargdhyiho mosque of Shah Fidii, a celeforatei 
saint, 749. 

Darahri, a pulse, 248. 

Dastaksy summonses, 320. 

Deohra, a temple, 722. 

Desiy a species of cotton, 30. 

Dezvdli, a festival of the Hindus ; the feast of 
lights, held about the end of September, 289, 
Dhiin, rice, 248. 

Dhankiy an instroment for criisbiog liidian 
corn. 255. 

Dhdra, see Bachli. 

Dhakka or desi, tobacco sown in Agiian ami 
gat iu‘ red i II J e tli , s I . 

Dhariy a W'oight of five seers, 89. 

Dhararnsdlasy rest-houses, 2iiL 

I>/mro«a, a form of marriage, a younger brotlies: 

appropriating a deceased brother’s wife, 53. 
Dhaiurhjay a specie.^ of tobacco, sown in 
A^a^h and gathered in Fhdlgun, 31. 

Dhenhliy a lever used for drawing watiu' from 
a weii, 22. 

.Dheiira&'y a vegetable, 249. 

Dhigary a fish, 245. 

Dhobi y a washerman, 86. 

DhoTy a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Dhaturay the dawn, 90. 

Dibiga, or Dehya, disease that affects tobacco 
in the Meerut district, 31. 

a speciesof' sugar-eane»28.'' 

Diibaksha, a species of rice^ 30. 

Dunak, 'white-aiit, 31. 

IHwdn, chief officer, or secretary of landhol- ■ 
der, 46, 
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IJofasli. extra crop grown on land wbicli has 
already borne one crop in the same year, 176. 
iJdh/a^ a species of joar, 30. 

J}o7ias, cups made of dhak leaves, 260. 
Dbpaira^ a frame of wood for wells, to enable 
tme man to trork 2 buckets, 620. 

Do.vdre, .dofasll crop, 521. 
iM't, or fara» a species of mustard, 20. 
Diidiiaddri, an old well of this name from the 
purity of its water, 746. 

Dudkipa. 1 ho iv bite stone of Gwalior, 269. 

or Dew-ilfi, tlie name given to the pulse 
_ _ known as lobiya, when sprouting, 30. 

a eornbined loam or .sandy soil, 6, 
Diipaka, a species of joar which ha.s always 
two flat grains in each shell, 30. 

I)u<'khi, a speeiis of grass-hopper which at- 
tack^ the young Indigo plant in drv sea- 
sons, 31. 


G 


(rdilha^ an ass, 48. 

Gaddi, throne, or couch, 65. 

Oadepaj a iJsli, 245. 

Gmliii, sliced sugar-cane, 28. 

Gahmi treading i.iit corn, 515. 

Gdjar, carrot, 24S. 

fdanda, sugar-cane ready for cutting, 28. 
Ganddsat or gadansie, an implement for chop* 
_^ping sugar -care or fodder. 515. 

Gandh^ or gaiidra, garasndu, the axle on 
which the pull}* on a well runs, 517. 
Gajaura, the cars and chaff of wheat whicli I'e- 
^ mains after winnowing, 68. 

GannUt the cane when the? knots become dis- 
^tinefe and developed, '2^. 

Gaon, a village, 6S. 

(ddra^ kind of coarse elotlj, 93. 

Ga rh is., forts , 2 7 9 . 

Gattha, measure of 3 yard.?* 

G^aukdn, lands near village, manured, 8. 
Gam\(i thick deposit of earth, 147. 
frawar^ an edible wild plant, 50, 

(h.z, measure of a yard, 289. 

species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Gekun, w'heat, 29. 

Ghanta,mm.mve of time, 3 of which go to the 
paliar or watch, 89. 

Gharrd, an earthen vcs.scl for water, 86. 
Crhdr^ a kind of red sandy loam, rich but fer- 
tile, the Slid tract lying to tiie south of the 
Seogar, 233. 

I74«r«, measure of time. 2,^ = 1 gliaiitaj 89. 

Ghi, clarified butter, 250. 

€rhirn, or clmrkhi, .the pully on a well, 517. 
Ghmijdn, vegetable, 60. 

Gidar, Jackal, 242. 

Giragit, chameleon, 242. 

O/r a red hard earth* unfit for irrigation, 
bad soil, 522, 

Crdcf, the lap, 86. , . , 

Gojai, mixture of wheat and barley, 713, 

Gola, the lining of a w^ell, 5i9, 

Gopichandana, a mixture of white and red 
earth with wdilcli flindiis make the marks on 
their foreheads, 290. 


Got, sub-diviskn of a clan, 274. 

Got?a, relationship by descent from a common 
ancestor of the same name, 274. 

Gidhat, bajra or millet when the ears ap- 
pear, 29-30. 

large bricks which sell at Ks. 700 
per lak h, 269, 

Gama, sugar-cane, 28. 

Gunch, a fish, 245. 

Gurfa preparation of sugar, 28. 

thepully po.st.s of a well, 517.,*^ 
Gutta, lime mixed with small lime-.?toifc gra- 
Tel, 260, 

H. 

Hal, a plough, 27. 

Hafmdlikdna, a due paid by vi! lagers to one. 

who has a superior lien on the land, 707. 
Halkahandi, arrangements of villages in circles 
or groups for village accountants, schools, 
295. 

Bansipa, a sickle, 27. 

Hansrdj, a specie.? of rice, 30. 

Bars, out-lands, 758. 

Bardi, or haldi, turmeric, 47. 

Harsinghdr, a flower used as a dye, 24 S. 

Udtha, an implement for shovelling water over 
a field, 518. 

Hatpdra, an offender wdtli whom all inter- 
course is forbidden, 286. 

Henga, a harrow, 253. 

Bilka, funnel net for catching fi-sh, 504, 

Biran, antelope, 242. 

Huhha, a native pipe, 46. 

Bukka-pani-band/'’ exclusion from social in-* 
tercourse with his caste fel!ow.s, 286. 


I, 


Idgdh, a place of J^Iiiliammadan prayer, 749. 
Bihy or Ikhari, sugar-cane when prettj' w’ell 
grown, 28. 

//is?w, gram when it appears above the groiindj 
30. 

liakdh, estate, 22 > 

Ikdya, bajra when very .young, 29. 

Iknm, peas when they first appear, 30. 
lldhi gaz, measure of 33 inches, 00. 

Inta, a brick, 130, 


j. 


.TdpC/*, a grant of land, an estate held free o! 
Government revenue, origiiuin.y given in 
payment of military^ or political service, 66. 
Jagrdt, a sweetmeat, 756. 

Jagmdnsj pilgrim clients, 210, 

Jaldwan, see sinni, 28. 

Jdman, a wild plum (Ingcnia jambohnimn 
269. ■ 

Janyli suar, wild pig, 242, 

Janeo, a sacred thread worn by Hindus, 47. 
Jaw, barley, 248. 

,/flfo, see Jhau, 519, 

Jera, the post supporting a well pole, 61S, 



glossaki. 


Jarih, a measuring cliain. or rope, 90. 

Jhabar, a bad kind of cla}’’ and bhur^ or sandj, 
227. 

Jhahdi^ a species of rice, SO. 

Jhaleta, a red rice, SO. 

Jharb' r, species of zizijphus, 50. 

Jharga, a species of fish, ‘M5. 

Jhau, tamarisk, or shrub which grows in ka- 
char or low-land subject to inunilation, 2^4. 
Jlienta^ dhan or rice when ready for cutting, SO 
Jkili a natural reservoir of water, il. 

Jkingaf a prawn. 245. 

Jkinmai\% very superior or colored rice, 30. 
Jhoii a sort of cloth bag usually worn by 
faqueers, 80. 

J?iura, wheat when fully ripe 29. 

Jhurkusi, the pod case, when cotton has been 
picked, 30. 

Jtra, carrawa}^ 521; 

Jodr, the Holcus sorghum, 18, 

Jogij/fi, a red maize, 3;». 

Jo’r, or kari, fiower of gram and butter milk, 
288. 

Joii the rope tied round necks of oxen 'when 
yoked, 514. 

J«a, yoke of a plough, 5! 4. 

J4n‘, or duri, see Jarib, 90. 

K. 

Kachdr, a rich loamy soil subject to inunda- 
tion, 227. 

Machchiga, a species of iird (Flas coins 
7'adiatus), 30. 

Machra, a kind of fruit, 50, 
isTaf/in, a vegetable, 249. 

Kuddu, pumpkin, 50. 

Kadam, one pace, 90. 

Kadha, a species of fish, 19. 

Kadhu, a species of fish, 19. 

Kdla barua, a sandy soil somewhat moisf, 519. 
Kdla, species of urd or pulse 30. 

Kaligan, or Khaliyau, the place where the 
sheaves are stacked, 255. 

Kailiya, a kind of fish, 19. 

Kakaif/a, bricks measuring 6'''^ x 4'^ X 1", 269. 
.Kahun(,a small grain (Fennisetuni zfalicum), 
248. 

a vegetable, 249. 

Kah yanna, a species of sngar-canej 28. 

Khalsa, land paying revenue to Government, 
214. 

Kalwas, a kind of fish, 245. 

Kamerah, a vegetable, 249. 

Kdnch, a wicker ■work basket for catching 
fish, 18. 

Kandheia, when the ear of bdjra i.s half in 
pod and half out, 29. 

Kiindwa, a blight, resembles the smut in 
barley, SI. 

Kanga, shoots that appear in tobacco plant 
^at times, after breaking oft’ the head. 31. 
KdnSf a quickly growing grass which over- 
runs land and renders it infertile, 155. 
Kdnthi^ the pod of the ear when it appears in 
wheat, 29, 

Kapds, cotton usually called ban, 30. 


iTard/a, a large shallow” pan in W'hidi sugsi 
is boiled, or boiler, 28. 

Karbi, stalks of joar and bajra, 18, 

Karel, a field lying fallow after a kliaril 

crop, 20. 

Karkka, the third tract or uplands and 
ravines along the Jumna, 224. 

Kari, a measure equivalent to an Englisli foot 
and Ossa guttlia or 3 yards, 90. 

Kari-hak, the custom the smith gets on s 
wedding procession, 86. 

Karila, a vegetable, 249, 

Karsi, an earthen vessU used for making 
sugar, 28. 

Karwa til, hitter oil, or mustard oil, 253. 

Kas or Kasan, rope by which the bag is 
fastened to the ring of a well bag, 

Kasa, a species of peas, 30. 

Kasi, a narrow hoe, 27. 

Katha, a very hard red whe^^t, 29. 
Katha-sat-nardyan, a moral discourse, 286. 
Katki, see Dhaturiya, 31. 

Ratra, the seed pod of til, 30. 

Katiya, a fish, also a red w'heai, 245. 

Keora, a sweet smelling Sower from whieli 
oil is- extracted, 254. 

Khdder, low or alluvial land lying along the 
banks of rivers, 1 7. 

Khajikr, the date tree, 514. 

Khaki, unirrigated land, 32. 

Kkal, cake that remains after extraction of 
the oil from til seeds, 253. 

Khdm tahsil, direct management of estate by 
Government, 20. 

Khambhf an upright post, 518. 

Khdna-j aiigi’-misl, Judicial records of a case 
of affray, 637. 

Khair, Acacia catechu, 268. 

Khdri, sulphate of soda, !48. 

Khandy dried rab or sugar, 28. 

Kka?iera, a broom made of twigs of cottni 
plant with wiiieh the sower distributes 
tobacco seed, 514. 

Kkapanya, a small wiiite insect wiiich damages 

rice, 3i. 

Kharif, rain or autumn crop^ f 9. 

Kharua, a bitter tract of land in I^Iiistafabad, 

512. 

Khasam, husband 53. 

K/iat padd'd, a. kind of kluirpa used in trails- 
p i an tin g to bacco, 5 i 5 . 

Kheras, mounds, ysuaily the ruined sites of 

towms, 10 

*' Kera-patti-ka-hak,'" the lec the brahmans arc 
entitled to from the Chiurs on marriage 
^casions in Barhola, 70. 

Khichri, a mixture of rice and pulse, SS8. 
Khillat, a dress of honour, 70. 

Khira, a vegetable, 248. 

Khoncha, a basket, 504. 

Khuli^ oil-cake, 18, 

Aom, mole, 31. 

Kos, measure of length close oa two miles, 90., ‘ 
Aof, any mound of ruins, IM. 

Koiht^ the rough planking in kuchcha we!l8| 2l» 
Kua, a pueca -well, 5 ! 9. 

Kuiya, a kuchclia well, 519. 

Kudra, a pick, 515, 
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Kud^-ari, an ftdze-sba,.ped ioiplement, 515. 

Eukohiy blight produced by the prevalence 
of east winds and €*xcessive rain which 
afflicts wheat and barley in the ear, S*. 
Kuia-iut^ or bariiatut freed from the obser- 
vances of caste, 290. 

Kuiha, blades of wheat when young, called 
kliund when old, 29. 

Mulha.^ sugar-cane when just prouted, 28, 

ICuith^ a vetch (Giycme iomeniosa) 27. 

Mui\ that through which seed is dropped into 
the furrow, 2\ 

safflower (Ca7Hhamus tmctorwusy^ 248 
.Kuthtydna or galetha, the ear of wheat •when 
it begins to appear, 29. 

L. 

Loddot^ the scum floats on the top of 

sugar-cane Juice when boiling, 28. 

Ldha, an oil seed, 248. 

Lahsan, garlic, 249, 

Idi, harvest time, ^7- 
Lakharbagha^ hyena, 24 2. 

Lapsi a irreparntion from wheat, 29. 

LdtMSf bamboo bludgeons, 103 
Lauki^ a pumpkin, 249. 

Lem'if a basket, 23. 

Lobii/a, a pulse, also called mas'iiia, 27, 

Lugdi, wife, 53. 

M. 

Mis'U record, file of papers, 537. 

Mitha, tel oil expressed from the seed of til or 
sesamtim, 253. 

Miihya, a species of joar, 30. 

M6t^ a leathern bag of a draw well, 516. 
ilioto, a kind of bard soil, 25. 

M6th^ a pulse {Pkaseolus aconiifoioius)^ 18. 
Mdtkeia, another kind of moth, 30. 
jWudfi\ land held free of revenue, 7 >8. 

Mngarra, a species of miing or pulse, 30. 
Muhdn, a disease of the mouth to which sheep 
are subject in the rains, 245. 

Mujdwar^ a servant or sweeper of a Muham- 
madan temple or shrine, 282. 

IMukaddam^ head man of a village or of a caste, 
or corporation, 41 « 

Mukarari, applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue, 302, 

Mifdif a vegetable, 248 
Mung, a pulse (Fhaseolfs mtmgo)^ 18. 
ilfiby. a strong sort of grass used for string for 
roofs, bed, &c,, 248. 

J£w«n, the cutting' of crops, 522. 

Mdniha, 'wages at harvest time, called also da- 
, biya, or one sheaf pula on every 20 reaped, 
87 ., , 

' 3innnya» a beardless wheat, 29. 

'Miusikaf a muzzle, 515. 

Md mother, 63, 

3Iaddr^ calairopm gigmiiea^ 520. 

Mahiiy estate, pareel of land having a separate 
number in the revenue register, 301. 

' : Mghasir^ a ^ fish,' 246. ' 

Mahdwaty cold weather rains, 265. 


Maherif rice and butter milk, 288. 

Maliua, a tree (Bassia latifolia) form“the blog- 
som ■■ f which the common liquro arakli is 

distilled, 34. 

Mdhutif 8 species of insect wdiich comes with 
the east wind and di^sappears with the west, 

31. 

Mair, the frame- work at the mouth of a well, 
callid in iMeerut ar£na, 517. 

Maira. or machan. a temporary wooden stand 
supported on poles for watching fields, 254. 
^lahjaTy a soil, 736.. 

Maiijdr, or kabar, the worst description of ma- 
tiyar soil, 484. 

3taja^ the point where the w^eli pole works on 
post, 518. 

3Iakka, Indian corn {tea mays), 248. 

Makoha, a red insect an inch long, appears in 
dry weather, attacks bajra, 

3fd/, land revenue, 315. 

3Ialikdnat allowance to superior proprietors, 

141. 

3Ianjha, land lying between the land In the 
immediate pro3iirnitj of a village, and that 
on the boundaries of its land ; also marshy 
land bordering on lakes and rivers, 160. 
3Iantrds, charms, 290, 

^larna, a species of millet, 521. 
ilf a, s'/i, a pulse, 27- 
MasUr, a pulse, 27. 

Matha, butter milk, 287. 

3Iath, the residence of Hindu celebrities (reli- 
gious), 290. 

3Iatiydr, stiff clay soil in which rice is grown, 8 
3faUar, peas, 248. 
ilfe/a, a fair, 93. 

K. 

Nagla, hamlet, 649. 

Nafidn. a species of rice, 30. 

JSfakhi, the sloping path down which tlie bul- 
lock descends to bring the well bag to the 
surface, 517. 

Nanga, a kind of well made in the best and 
most firm subsoil, 5! 9. 

Ndnkdr, part of the zainindari, exempted from 
revenue, or set apart for the support of the 
old zammdar, 65. 

Nardit weeding time, 86, 

Narmmay a species of cotton, 30. 

Narwa, a field lying fallow after the rabi crop, 

20 . 

Ndshta, or Kaleo, first meal after sunrise, or 
chota haziri, 287 

Nazardna, a gift, present, especially from an 
inferior to a superior. 66. 

Nihawiyat wheat in which the grain is develop- 
ed, 29. 

Nihona, or ghegliara, gram when the grain 
appears, 30. 

Nilgai, blue cow {portax picius), 242. 

Nil, indigo, 248. 

Nim B, tiee, (Melia Azadiraekta or AzadirmliM 
Indiccd), 34 

Noner, a place where salt is manufactured 
from saline earth, 94. 
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Pdfa, or Pd(/,itiQ refuse or pressed cane, 2a. 

Patefa, a roller, 27. 

Patharchhatta^ a small lisli foiiiul in tlie Seiigar 
and in the Jumna, 245. 

Paiiyu^ a mound of stone or piece measuring 
l-il^ 269. 

Patsan, a fibre, 248. 

rmnda, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Pkalei, scented oil, 2.54. 

Phdndi, a bundle of sugar-cane consisting of s 

100 . 

Phartva or pkaivra or phdorat a large hoe, 2/ 

and 5! 5. 

Phatha, a worthless description of soil, i IS. 
FMrmdU a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Phunka, a large ball of gur or .sugar welgii- 
ing alioiit 7 seers, 29. 

Phut, a fruit, 50. 

Pilu^ a tree whicli grows in the raYines of 
Mainpuri near Par ouli, 750. 

Piliya, a light loamy soil, 48-3. 

Pipal, a tree which the Hindus reverencci the 
Ficus religiosity I8i*. 

PiVy a priest attached to a mosque, a Muham- 
madan mendicant, 135. 

PirUy a soil of the finest loam of a light color, 
488. 

PiyaZy onion, 249. 

Poiy the knots on the cane, 28. 

Votay a hard white clay, 52 '. 

Prdnpokhy a very choice long grained species 
of rice, 30. 

Prdtay a preparation from wheat, 29. 
Prattlomaja, tlie otf.spring of a high caste 
mother and low caste father, 89. 

Prisknotfar, a popular disputation known among 
the Hindus, 53. 

PujdriSy sacrificing priests SOS. 

Pukka, built of solid masonry, the contrast in 
all respects of kachha, 22. 
rdla, a small quantity or corn given at haiwest 
to the village officers and sa'vanta, 87. 

Pur, or charsa, see mot, 5 16. 

PurohitSy family priests, 308. 

Pusai, a wild rice, .30. 

PuSy N’orember-Decembt r, 28. 

Puih, a soil of the Srd class, 735. 


JRdky inspissated |iiice of the sugar-cane, 2S, 

Paki, the spring, the spring harvest or grain 
sow'n in October and ,Noveml)er, and cut ir: 
March, April, and May, comprises wheat, 
barley, peas, gram, arhar, &c., II. 

Eaddiy a class of bricks measuring 8'^ X 4"K 
cost Hs. 350 per lakh, 269. 

Eahaty the Persian wheel, 518. 

Eahoy a .species of fish common in the Jiimiift 
and Ganges, 53. 

Eat, mustard seed, 248. 

Eaj, sovereignty. i78. 

Edjbahdy irrigation cut, or the principal or, 
common branch of a canal, 13. 

Eakhray a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Makhy that portion of a pukka well which fre- 
quently extends outside the circle, 5!9. 


Nona, a clayey soil found on mounds and 
known to be a great fartihzer, 5U. 

Nukta-y a bean goose, 243. 


Ort, a fee or cess, 50. 


Paokdry the tract of land lying to the north- 
east of the river Sengar in Bltawah, 223. 
FadaSy stanzas of four lines, the first line form- 
ing a subject which is repeated at the last, 
and the burthen of the song, sung at public 
entertainments, 291. 

Pagriy a turban, 210. 

Fahat\ a division, a watch, or period of three 
hours, or an eighth of the day and night, 
four to each, whence dopahar, tt/»o watches, 
is either midday or midnight, 89. 

Pakdruy border of high land, 170. 

Pairhay or parcka, the bullock driver at the 
well, 5 17. 

PalM, a palankeen, 93. 

Pdlaky a plant the tender leaves of which are 
eaten as a relish known as ^ sag, *50. 

Pan the aromatic leaf of the piper betel, 48. 
Panay a thick deposit of mud along the edge 
of a river, 76 < . 

Panch, a council of arbitrators (literally 
or an assembly of the numbers of the same 
caste for the purpose of dealing with such 
offences against morality and the customs 
of the brotherhood as are not capable of 
legal decision, 285. 

Panchdijat arbitration, 285. 

Panchanguray or panchuy a sort of rake with 
five prongs used after sowing, 515. 

Pandity a learned man, 308. 

Pdnsiy a large net for conveying bhusa or 
chaff, 5 1 6. 

Panthy a sect {Hiranya Kasyapa)y 280. 

Fdpar, a kind of usar soil of a dark scabby 
character, locally kiiown by this name, 237. 

tract of land lying beeweea tli) Jumna 
and the Cliambal, 224. 

Phardhiy an implement for dividing a field 
during irrigation into small beds called also 
pakhi and elsewhere manjha and karha, 5/5. 
Pdrchha, the place where the water Is depo- 
sited at a well by the man who empties the 
pur, 51 7. 

Parehy sowing of seed, 734. 

Parkin, a fish, 245. 

Party the top of the iron portion of a pharwa, 
when the iron is fixed, 515, 

Parohay or dol, the leathern bag used for 
throwing water to a higher elevation, 518. 
Parmaly parched and slightly crushed Indiau- 
corn, 255. 

Pdsiy a load of fodder and a net full of chaff, 
80. 

Paseriy 2| seers pucka, in Btah only, 89. 

Pataliy the pole in a Persian wheel connecting 
the upright post, 5(8. 

JTato', water-fowl, 502. 


GLOSSARY, 


Vil 


a heap, a pile, 87. 

Easydra^ a pre :arauon of rice ami sugar •caae 
Ju'ce, 288. 

Raidltt, yam, 248. 

liatimsdry a red riccj 30., 

Rath, a .native carriage drawn by bullocks, 17. 

Ramisa, a pulse, 248. 

RatJia^ a species of beardless wheat, 29. 

Maiiva^ the red blight in wheat, 31. 

Mmva, parj-ita granulated, 2S. 

Razdi, a padded ctiverlet, 288. 

Meh^ a saline efflorescence, destructive to cul- 
tivation, impure carbonate of soda used as 
soap, abounding in some soils, and rendering 
them unproductive, 262. 

Eeorig a sweetmeat, 254. 

s. 

Sabha, an assemblj' known in SoroB,held dur- 
ing the Marg Siri festival in Aghan, 53-54. | 

Sadr darwaza^ the principal entrance in a | 
house, 5!. 

the tender leaves of a plant used as a re- 
lish, such as gram, peas, 5iC., 60. 

Sakiriya unirrigated, raid or spring crops, 52 J . 

SdMkdrst bankers, dealers in money, and cx^ 

^ changes, a merchant in general, 93. 

Sdku or Asdfiy a species of wood, 269. 

Sakh, a branch of tlie Rathor family, 68. 

Saiarif see ‘iiag’, 287. 

Salagram, a stone which the Ramavats rever- 
ence, 290. 

Sa7md^ a deed of grant, 50. 

Sdmdfi, a pulse, 248. 

Smnbat, an era among Hindus generally, whe- 
ther Vihramaditya Salivahana, or any other 
fixed period of time especially applied to the 
kini solar years, of the era of Y^ikran.a litva 
B. C. 276 

Samvatf see sambat, 211. 

Sandhyug, a sacrifice, 38, 

San^ hemp {Hibiscus camahinm)^ 27. 

Smii, Crotoiaria juncea, 135 

Sa7ikh, see Gopichandana, 290. 

Sdfiwal, see kukohi, 31. 

Sarpaiickj umpire in a panchayat or referee. 
285. 

Sarso7i, mustard {Si/iapis dichotoma)^ 27. 

parched gram, or barley or Indian -corn 
ground into flour, 255. 
a fish, s9. 

Sdyar, chabutra, excise post, 756. 

Sdyarit kharif or rain crop, 521. 

Sehif a small black insect that at times harms 
■ wheat, 3i. ' 

Sehmt an oil seed, 248. 

Seh .sihij porcupine, 242. 

Sm, Bhench bean, 31. 

Seun^ a blight, the characteristic appearance 
of which is that while the stalk and ear are 
apparently healthy, the ear will be found to 
contain little or no grain, SI. 

SAaoa/, jackal, 242. 

tuniip, 249. 

Bhiru^ juice' of sugar-canei syrup,, 2.8* 


I SHsham, a timber tree, 28. 

, , «/•, see shagal, 242, 

Swg, a small fish 3 to 4 inches long derives its 
name from the spik' s with whicli its head 
is furnished, said to cause a painful wound, 
*246. 

SbmU the distribution of sweets on festivals, 

I called by Hindus Jalawan, 29. 

Sipdijay the upright posts in a Persian w’heel, 
6 8 . 

Sitardmd, a salutation amongst Hindus, 290. 

Sonff aniseed, 27. 

Sdty the hole in a well, a spring of W’ater, 519. 

Suar, pig, 24’2, 

Sn 7 ikai'af a species of Indian-corn, golden maize, 
30. 

Susiiidrj porpoise, 243. 

T. 


Tahsil, collection, especially of the public re- 
venue derived from the land, the revenue 
collected, the area under one Sub-Collector 
. orTahsildar, 160 
! Talbdna, court fees, 285. 

I Taluka, a division o£ a province, the estate of 
j talukadar, 696. 

I Taliya^ the red stone of Agra, 269. 

I Takiya^ the residence of a professional men- 
j dicant, 755. 

i Takdvi, advances of money made by the Gov- 
I ernment to the cultivators, at the time of 
I sowing or agricultural advances, 266. 

Takka, pice, 26 of which is equivalent to 1 ser 
in Etah, and that used in wholesale trans- 
actions is thirty-six, 89. 

TaldOf tank, 72 1 

Tangiy a kind of hatchet, 5 1 5. 

Tardi, low moist land such as lies along banks 
of rivers or the foot of the hills, 11. 

I Tdrkashiy wooden articles inlaid with wire, 723. 

Taroiy a kind of gourd, 248. 

Tdty a coarse sacking made from the san (Hi- 
b isc us ca n Ji abin us), 135, 

Teiidiia, leopard, 242. 

Tenty the open pod of cotton, SO, 

Tesuy a dye of a yellow colour extracted from 
the flowers of dhak {Butea /Imdom), 248. 

Tika^ forehead mark worn by Hindus, 64. 

Tilt, a kind of til with a tvbite seed, SO. 

Til-ka-laddu, a preparation of sugar or molasses 
mixed %vith til seed, 254. 

Til sota^ the stalks of til or sesamim that re- 
main after threshing, 253. 

lilf the seed of the sesamnm^ extensively used 
in the making of oil, J9. 

Ttr, the narrow strip of alluvial soil along the 
edge of both the Jumna and Chambal, 227. 

Tirif or tanri, locusts, 81. 

Tory flow of water, 25. 

Tulsi, Ocimum sane turn ^ basil plant, 290* 

Tdtiy a dye made from ttin woodj, 248. 

Tnmat a vegetable, 249. 

Tusdvy a blight produced by frost, 31. 
asortof ceremony, 6i4« 
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Ukhia^ a blight, a witheriog from excessive 
dryness, 3i. 

Uletiya a species of joar also called Kuwariya 
which ripens in about ten weeks, So. 

IJrd, a pulse (ophaseoius radiatus)^ 30. 

Up, a system oi interest, where the borrower 
agrees to pay back at the end of the harvest 
the value of the sum borrowed in grain with 
i or 2 or S sers more per maund in excess of 
the market price 93. 

Uparhdr, or har, the far outlying lands, 227. 

Usm\ saline, as soil land impregnated with 
alkaline particles, and unfit for cultiva- 
tion, 16. 


Vardkap vishmi’s boar, II 1. 
Vydya, one of the diseases that 

CO, 3 1 . 

Yih-pihi^ a white eared dragon^ 1 


Zaminddri, landed proprerty, generally an 

tate, 76. 

Zam hand, a vegetable, 249. 

Zandiia, the female apartments, the lemak; 

a family, 289. 

Zira^ carraway seed, 20. 


GESEEAL lEDEI 


A. 


ta 3 ; Etii?/a, 221- 
2; Etfeij 223; 
,72; Mainptiri, 6S7. 


Mainpiiri, 
Mainpuri, j 


ADr^nxi AT! vi: e-'i .’igo;-', 3. 

222 ; >^’nipL:r\ ‘375'*l-7tj. 

/V . ; ni i n 1 r j u i ‘ (.1 i r i 0 ' 1 s, E '. 

Aiul a i A^har, i3fu 

t a *, £fd..a, tX-O. 

A.in‘,p.ipi.;':;;ioiin,‘e.)r-an:: to, Eta, 30~S8; Eiawa, 
27o ; .Mairirairi, 537. 

Aaricoliurii! {»op;iu:ii El;i, 35 ; Etawa, 27i ; 
T'.IaJivi'niri. 5S5. 

A.'^rjoul: iiral luaK Eta, 27 ; 

6 13-5 IS. 

A.pn'ii.'nltnre,, Eta, 2(i ; Etawn, 249 ; 

6U4-5g'5. 

jV^rioLil' iiral If^baiirers, E^a, SO. 

i\hori[)iir iua.i'lvet toAva, Ilai'.va, 405, 

AliJL* civstc, lE.rts 41 ; Slainpari, 557-559. 

A i r Av fi , aA i 1 a a t* (d, Ji i d v- 'a, 4 Q G . 

Airva or AiiFwa, village of, }aAmpiiri, 64i. 

Ajfiiiial, i’':pG,'C‘ o{\ I-' £ ■•’a, aat;. 

Akbarpu/ xAiiiicii’ia, biiiicpiirl, G41-642. 

Akbar, M'aiiipuri, 632. 

Alienations, EA,7S; Sfavra^ 337; Mainpuri, 
f:0 1-606. 

Allgaiij, toAva of, Eia, 103; population, IS47- 
1853- 1365 aiKl 1872 ; site, lOS-lOS; munici- 
pality, 109; history, iio." 

Alipor patti, pargaiiah Mainpuri, 642-649; 
physical features, 64i>; soils,' their area and 
value, 643-644 ; fiscal Mstorj, 644; transfers, 
645; population, 646; proprietors, 647 ; culti-^ 
vators 647-648 ; occupatiuDS, 64'S» 

All klient, 'I^iainpiiri, 649. 

Aina pur, Eta, 110. 

Angruiya, \illa,g'e of, Eta, HI. 

Aiiioia! kingdom,, Ifta^ 17; EhiAva, 242-245, 
Mainpuri, 502. 

Area, Eta, 2 ; irrigated table, 21-22, EtaAA'a, 220; 
comparisons o.f, 246-247; I'.laiiipuri, 473-474. 

Asauli, villa, ge of, Mainpiiri, 649.* 

Assessment of iaod. re venue’ Eta, 59-60, EtaAm, 
3I7-S'24; .Mainpuri, 579-590. 

Atrioji khc?ra,, village (’7, Eta, !II; local tradi- 
tion, Chiiiese triiveilers in, il 2-114 

Au.lai parganali, Etah, 114-117; general appear- 
ance, fiscal liistorv, 1 1 4. 

Auraijip pargaiiali and tahsil, rj»va,498; pAhy- 
sieal fealiire.s, 409 ; cis-Jiimna portion, and 
trans Jiurnia |;cr''-ioii, 409 ; economical fea- 
ture?*^ 410 ; seetleineat, 410 ; assessment of 
trails- jiiuimi trac:, ■til ; assessment of ds- 
.Jiimna tract, 41 i ; pr-.orietr.ry body, 413; caste 
413; transfers, 413-4i4; population, census, 
1872, 414-415; occiipatioDs, 415. 

Auraiys, toAvn of, and site, Ecawa, 406;, liistory 
of, 408. , 

Azamnagar, parginah Eta, 117-124 ; .physical 
fcatu; e?, 118; tlscal hi.slory, 1 19 ; former and 
present state, transfers, 120 ; settleraeDt, 1 2i ; 
crops, and soils, 121; population 122-123; 
agricultunsts, 123; occupations, 124. 

Azamabad Araon, Ailla.ge of, Mainpuri, 649. 


I B. 

j Babaupur, village of, Eta%ya., 416. 

j Badariya, village of, Eta, 125. 

I Badgujars, Eta, 4 !. 

I Baniya caste, Eta, 43; Elawa, 230; .Aiainpuri, 

' 557, 

Bais, clan of, Bajpiits, Eta, 40 ; Mainpuri, 64 U 

Bajhera Bazurg, village of, Maisipiiri, 649. 

Bajra, seed cultivation, BEa, 29-30; Etawa, 248; 
Maiaxmri, 50'5, 

Bakewar, village of, EUi'.vajilG, 

Baltigarh, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

Bangles, manufacture of, Mainpuri, 618. 

Baragaoii, village of, Mainpurij 650. 

Barai, vullage of, Eta, 125. 

Barlia Sayyids, EtaAva, 283. 

Barlipura, village of, Etawa, 416. 

Barliai caste. Eta, 47. 

Barley, cultivation, Eta, 29; EtaAva, 248; Main- 
puri, 605. 

Barmi, pargaiiali Eta, 1 25; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 126 ; population, 127; proprie- 
tors,, cultivators, 128? occupations, 129. 

Barnabal, ijarganah Mainpuri, 650 ; physical 
features, 650-65 i ; fiscal history, 652; transfers, 
653-654; population and proprietors, 655; eu!~' 
tivators, 656; occupAation, 656. 

Barnahal, village of, Mainpuri, 657. 

Barona Kalian, village of, Etiiwa, 416. 

Basundra, village of, Eta, 1 29. 

Bela, village of, Etawa, 416-417. 

Ben, Kaja of, Soron, Eta, 93. 

Bewar, parganah Mainpuri, 657; physical fea- 
tures, 667-658; soiis, 659 ; fiscal liistory, 660 ; 
transfers, 661-62; population, 662 ; proprie- 
toi’s, 663 ; cultivators, 664; occupation, 665. 

BeAvar, village of, Mainpuri, 665. 

Bhadan or Sarsa-road, Mainpuri, 666. 

Bhadauriyas in,- Etawa, 27d. 

Bbai Khan, founder of family of Sara! Agliat^ 
72 ; tree of, 73, 

BhauAvat or BhaAAUit. village of, Mainpuri, 
Bharaul, Aullage of, Mainpuri, '666. 

Bhareh, taluka of, EtaAvai, 417, 

Bhargain, village of, Eta, 136, 

Bharthna, tahsil and parganah, EnhAar, 418 ; 
general appearance, 418 ; crops, 419 ; prices, 
419; settlement, 420; irrigation, 420-423 ; 
Tents, 422 ; rent-rates on aitificiai soli, 422- 
423, population, 423 ; proprietary body, 424; 
alienations. 425 ; history, 426 *, occupations, 
426,. 

Bharthna, village of, Etawa, 427. 

Bhars at Asi, Elt-d wa, 363. 

Bhongaon, tOAvn of, Mainpuri, 666; population, 
666; site, 666-667 ; analysis of, piopuiation,, 
667-668; history, €69. 

Bhongaon, parganah, ox, Mainpuri, 670; ph'ysi,- 
calfeatures, 670, 672; fiscal history, 67'2-674; 
transfers, 674; population, 674,; proprierors 
675 ; cultivators, 676' •, occupations,' 67? . 

Bhongaon, tahsli Mampuri, $77. 

Bidhuna, Tillage 'of, EtaAm,,., 432. , 


665. 






Biululna, pargauali Eta^va, 427 ; general ap- ■ 
peavance, 427 ; settlement, 428-2^v ; popula- 
tion, 42 D- 431 ; alienations, occupation?, and 
instory, 131 - 432 . 

Biiram, parganali ICta, ISO; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 130-133 ; populatiuii, 133-134 ; 
occupation, !34. 

Eir Bai.aa, Ktdsva, 369. 

ilirds, Eiawa, 243. 

Blights and droiiglits, injury to crops, Eia, 31- 


Dalilnagar Tillage of, F.'aTn, 4:U ; pop-i adn:: 
435; .site, 435-436; lluniogaiij. 43ih45T \ly- 
haihis, 437; civil siatlsr, 4:*,^, J^.ina I’ , 
439; plan, 43U-4(i; llu; a-i!:ahi 440. hl.iha 'a ■> 
Tiksi, 410-44!; the ton, 44 1; tr;au- ; :id nuoit:- 
factiiros, 441-442; inunltd pa!;:; aoi! staK'- 
ment, 44L; statement of nina.\ul h; articU;*. 
443; niin-fail, 443; jiistory, 44-i. 

I)alki and Alalki Kings, F.taw;*, 361. 

Damai' Sing, setup as Kaja, linn io5. 
Daniiahar, village oi, l\]aiiipuri, 07<“'. 

Darzi caste, Eia, 48. 

1)1 dk jungle f'nulea frcaalM-'nl, Fiau.g aO \ 
Dharaull, rdlugf* oi', Kia. ir.3. 

DMkras, Kajpiit clan, Kia, 'lO; Ktlua, 27>'-, 

Maiiipuri, 543 

Dhiiniri, village of, Kia, 135. 

X)liaulesar, village of, Kia, 135. 

Eilsukh Kai, family of, lUa, 70. 

Domestic animals, Kta, IT-IS : KtKra, 2^4 ; 
Mainpuri, 503. 

Drainage lines, jMainpuv!, 490-492. 

Drugs, indigenous, Etawa, 403. 

Drought of 1S6S-69, Eta, 31; Elawa, S6T; Kia 
31; Maiiix)uri, 627-52S. 


Boundaries, Eta, 1-2 ; Etawa, 219; Mainpuri; 


Bralimaus, Kta, 38-39; Etawa, 273 ; Mainpuri 


Bridges, KUiwa, £40-241 ; Mainpuri, 500, 
Building materials, Eta, 33-345 Etawa 
Mainpuri, 533. 


Cattle, Eta, 17; Etawa, 244; Mainpuri, 503. East India Railway, Eta, 14; Eiawa, 238; Main- 
Census statistics, Eta, 34 - 35 ; Etawa, 270-273; puri, 499. 

Mainpuri, 534-536. Education, Eta, 58; Etawa, 292; Mainpt-^k S’/O, 

Chaehund or Chliachund, village of, Etawa, 432. Educational statistics, Eta, 5 j-54; E awn, 292- 
Chakarnagar, village of, Etawa, 432-434. 295 ; Mainpuri, 571. 

Chamar caste, Eta, 47 ; Etawa, 281, Mainpuri, 560. Eka, village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Chandalbhor, ruler of Asi, Etawa, 363. Enclosures, number of, according to census of 

Chambiil river, Etawa, 230-232; tributaries of. 1872, Eta, 62; Mainpuri, 5G8. 

Chandwar, settlement of Chauhans in Eta, 62. Enhancement, Eta, S3-84-; Etawa •’D7-S49-350? 
Chhachha, village of, Mainpuri, 677. Mainpuri 613. 

Changes since iSOI, Eta, 3; Etawa, 221-25^2; Eta district, boundario?, 1 ; £, adadai.- 

Mainpui’i, 474-475. Irative divisions, 2; physical i'eatai 6; v.-:.;^E 

Chinese travellers in. Eta, 97. lands, S; soils, rivers, and jlifls, 9; ferries and 

Cliirars, Mainpuri, 560. ' i bridges, 1 1 ; navigation, !S; caruils, ccnmiiiii- 

Civil administration, receipts and expenditure i Xiicatioiis, 14; climate, 16; animal kiiigciors!, 17: 

in, ,359-36!. I domestic cattle, iisli, IS; vegetable kiiigihrnn 

Christian population. Eta, 49; Eta’wa, 272; Main- j 19 ; area, under crop:?, sr;i,i:istics of ’j]ri)diu> 

pori, 536. | lion, mode of hiisbaiuiry, 2i>; rotation cxi er(r|i;o 

Chaiidhries or caste headmen, Eta, 50. ! irrigation, water level, :22; vteli irrigarion, cul- 

Chauhans, Rajputs, propriefcaiy right in Eta, j turable waste, 26; imph. hoia-, iK *, iacci i-i 1 

3.9; of Bilram, 64 ; Etawa, 276, ! cultivation, 28; pi'iiicirKd crorrs, Hugar-vaae, 

Civil station, Eta Vv' a, 438; , 2S ; wheat, 29 ; biight, 2 p; (iroucTi brnlriing 

Ghmate, Eta, 16; Eiaw^a, 241; Mainpuri, 50K i material, 33; pop 34: . 30; . «>,•;*- 

Clothing of poorer and wealthier classes, Ltd w a, ! pmions, 49; ekaudbi'ii. ", 7 ; eu- ..x.t-, u, ..p 

288-289, I building';, 52; rdigio,. ar» ' \ii h i , i'Lfxhieu- 

f om muni cation, means of, Eta, M-tS ; Etdwa, j lion, posLufdee, 55: th/ILx hajiicMe, bt]; 

2.38 ; fdainpuri, 499. j jails, 57; fiscal hibivry. ihranh f j ; 

Courts, rmmiser of, Eta, 5. tenures, 73; caste cf piopi it t I's. :: ; ubtur*: iuu 

Crime statLdes, Eta, 56, Etdwa, 297; IMain- [ 78; ela.^ses ef ciiIliv,g-org 79 ; ca^te orealf'lt r - 

puri, 573. " j tors, 81 ; renU. enlan ni", ..3; iu u. i e; os' 

Crops, Eta, 19-20 ; Eta', va, 248; pu’odiice and j cultivators, S-M size ui holda.s, S5; wag.., 

valut 3 of, 249-25‘i ; Mainpuri, 504, j S€ ; prices, 97 ; wcigln: aial luvii.eati, tj; 

Crops, rotation of, Eta, 20 ; Mainpuri, 521-522. | interest, 90; fairs, irdgyg ‘..‘3 ; rewtume aial 

Cultivated area, distribution of, at setilemoui, : expenditure, 9 v : exeiac/atamp?, caiiais, 95 ; 

Eta, 19; Elawa, 246; Mainpuri, 506. medical history.* o7; vdi/eUeer, 10fe-el8. 

Cultivation, increase of, Eta, 28,* Mainpuri, 507. Etawxj, pargunali and tah:.ih 445 ; gxni rai app'-ar- 
Cultivators, classes of. Eta, 79-SO; Etawa, 335; aoce, 445; econ .mlc his !,..ry, 4 id; inigiiduo 
Mainpuri, 608. 447 ; soils and rates, 447; cv p-g 4 iS ; 

Customs of the people. Eta, 50; Etaiva, 285; ment, 448-449 ; popnlxthm,, 449 ; proprietary 
Mainpuri, 565-566. * body, 450; alienathm, 45 1 ; tur.ses of transfers 

Bahli, Deoil or Dehll, village of, Mainpun, 678. 452; occupations, 432; hKtary, 453. 


IKDEX. 



4. 


Eiara (Tidwa) districi, boundaries, area, 219; | 
admiiusirative su])-divisions, 220; changes in 
arca^ 221; phvsical features, paelu'ir, g'h::ir> 
karklKi and par, 223; Jungles and waste, 226; 
boils, 227 ; rivers, 228; iiavigaiioii, 23-t; canals 
234 ; l(*vcls, 23C; cominuiiicationF, 238; climate, 
raiiifiill, 241; auiniiil kingdom, 242; vegt* table 
king'dtmi, 246; crop?, 248; outturn and value, 
251 ; til and maize, 253; irrigation, 256; canal 
stLilisiics, 259; wells and canals compared, 
203; droughts and famines, 265; groves, 2GS ; 
building luaierials, 269; lime and konkar, 
S69; popiilatioo, 270 ; caste, 273; Kaiianjijas, 
273; oeciipatioiip, 284; customs, 2S5; food and 
clolhiiig, 287; Kdiiulvats, 2S9; education, 292; 
p-ost-oillce, 2s»6 ; police, infanticide, 9 96 ; 
Jail, 297; leading iainilies, 208; fiscal history, 
SI3; instaimeiitsnf revenue, 332; tenures, 333; 
east c of land-holders, 335; alienations, 335 ; 
tenants and cultivation, 343; ratesof rents, 345; 
enhaiiceaiciits, 347; condition of cultivators, 
35 i; trade and fairs, 353; wages and j)rices, 
356; weights and measures, 358; revenue, 359; 
excise and stamps, 360 ; history, 361 ; medical 
history, 402. 

'.Eta, town of, 137 ; site, niuiiicipality, 138; his- 
toiy, 139, 

Excise, revenue, Eta, 95; Etslwa, 360; Main- 
pur i, 694. 

Expenditure, Eta, 94; Etawa, 359; Mainpuri, 623. 

F. 

Fah Htan, Chinese traveller in Eta, 97; on 
miracle at Sankisa, i9i. 

Families of ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, Etawa, 
287-288; Mainpuri, 591. 

Familie.? of minor importance, Etawa, SI ESI 8; 
j\Iainpiiri, 509. " 

Families, old, Etawa, Raja of Bhareh, 298; 
.'Riini, 299; Rao of Kakaotie, 300; taluka 
Stiliar, SOO; M'albausi,S02; cliaulians of Per- 
tabnecr, 302-304; taluka Chakariiagar, 308 ; 
taluka Sahail, 308; Brahman families, 308; 
Kayatlis, 309; and trading houses, 3iu. 
Famines of 1860-61, 1868-69, Eta, 32-33; 
Etawa, 265-267 of 1803-4, 1837-38, 1860-61, 
1868-69; Miilnpuri, 526-528. 

Fairs, Eta, 93; Etawa, 355. 

Fidzpur Badariya, parganah Eta, 146; physical 
features, 147 ; tlscalliistory, 147-148; popu- 
lation, 49; cultivators and proprietors, occu- 
patiou-.g 150 . 

Ferries and bridges, Eta, 11-12; Etawa.-, 241 ; 
Fiscal history, .Eta 57; Etawaa, 313; Mainpuri, 
578-584. 

Fi.sli, Eta, !8;Et;lwa, 245-246; Mainpuri, 503-501. 
Floods and iamines, Mainpuri, 526-527; Etawa, 
265-267. 

E'ood of cattle, Eta, IS, 

Floods, Eta, 50-51; Etawa, 287. 

F'ormadioxi of the district of Eta, 4. 

Funeral ceremonies, Mainpuri, 566-568. 

G. 

Ganges eaiial,Eta, 14; Etawa, 234; Mainpuri, 
493. ® 

Ganges river, Eta, 9, 

Gardner family, 75-76. 

Gaurahars, Eta, 41. 

Garhwa, Eort of Etawa, 364. 



Gaur Rajputs, Eta, 70; Etawa, 279. 
General appearance, Eta, 6; Etawa, 220; hi 
puri, 476. 

Gliiroi, parganah Mainpuri, 678; physical 
tiires, 678-680; Rscal history, GS0-6S1; In 
fers, 681-682; populati«nr6S2-83 ; proprh 
683-684; cultivators, 684 6S5; occupation, 
Ghiror, village of, Mainpuri, 685. 

Ghulam Nabi, Niyazz;ii pathan, proprietori 
Kadirganj 74. 

Groves, Etaw'a, 268, 

Gujar caste, Eta, 47. 


Habitation, Eta, 5I«52; Mhinpiiri, 
llarchandpur, town of, Etawa, 453, 
ilavha village, IMainpun, 685. 

Hatao Shaiiipur, village of, ]\.lairipi 
Heiglits, above the sea, Mainpuri, 4 
Himmiitnagar Bajhera, village of, E 
Hindu population, Eta, 38. 

History, Eta, 97-107 ; Etawa, 36 1-402 


iLA'HiBis, village of, Mainpuri, 685, 
Implements of husbandry, Eta, 27; Mainpuri, 
513-518. 

Indian-corn, Etawa, 254-255. 

Indigenous drugs, list of, and their use, Etaw'a, 

403-404. 

Indigo manufacture, Eta, 93-94. 

Income-tax, Eta, 95; Etawa, 360; l?ilainpiiri, 623. 
Infanticide, Eta, 56; Etawa, 296; Mainpuri, 

574-677. 

Infirm population, Eta, 36; EtiBva, 273; Mainpii- 
ri, 537. 

Inhabitants, see population, Mainpuri, 533. 
Inscription, Etawa, 365-S6S. 

Interest, rate of, Eta, 92-93; Mainpuri, 620. 
Irrigation from canals, Eta, 20-25; wells, 22-23; 
modes of, 24; Eiawa, 256; weevils, apparent 
decrease of, real increase of, 257; cxistiog 
capabilities of, 257; iiitiuence of, on Crop, 
Mainpuri, 508. 

Isan uadi, Mainpuri, 479, 


Jadons, Rajput clan, rights in, Eta, 42 
Jamai, village of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Ja.ll statistics, Eta, 57 ; Etawa, 297-298; Main- 
puri, 578. 

Jangharas, Rajput clan, Eta, 41. • 

Jaithra, village of, Eta, 5 51. 

Jamah masjid, Etawa, 439. 

Jasohan, village of, Etawa, 453. 

Jasrana, village of. Mainpuri, 686. 
daswantnagar, town of, Etawa, 453; site, 454; 
attack on rebels there by Messrs. Hume and 
Daniell, 377. 

Jaunpur Kingdom, Etawga, 371; Mainpuri, 628- 
629; Municipality, 454; statements, 455. 
JMls, Eta, ii; Etawa, 2Si ; Main puri, 497-498, 
Jirsmi, village of, Eta, 151. 




Joar, si)ecies of, Eta, 80. 

Jiimii&Viver, Etawa, 229; Maiupiiri, 477-478. 
Jangles, Eiawa, 226; Mainpuri, 531, 

K. 

Kabie and Nanak panthis, Mainpuri, 526-564. 
Kachhi caste, Eta, 47; Mainpari, 559, 
KaclihwShas, Ka,jpiit cLui, Eta, 42; Etawa, 277. 
iiadir bati, vilbige of, Eta, I5L 
KadirgaisJ, Tillage of, Eta,, 15 ; history 151-154 
popiilation, 152; site, municipality, 153; 
trade, 155. 

Kali-gaiiges tract, Eta, 6 - 7 . ■ 

Kali nadi, Eta, 9-10; Etawa, 478. 

Kamait taluka lilbiwa, 455; settlement, 456. 
Kaji.aiijiya caste, Eta, 88; Etawa, 273-274, 
Kaiuiwar, vllage of, Mainpiiri, 686. 

Kanehaiisi, Tillage of, 456. 

Kainingoes, Mainpiiri, 660. 

Karhal’ cbiei town, Mainpuri, 686-687 ; site, 687 ; 
history, 687-6SS. 

Karhal, parganali Mainpiiri, 6SS; physical fea- 
tures, 68S; soil, 690; crops, €91; fiscal history, 
69*2-693; transfers, 693 695; population, 695- 
696; proprietors, 696; cultiTators, 697; oc- 
cupations, 698. 

Karhal, tahsil Mainpuri, 693-699. 

Karimganj, village, of, Mainpiiri, 69S-699. 
Karra, village of, Mainpiiri, 699, 

Katena liarsa, village of, Mainpuri, 699, 

Kesri, village of, Mainpuri, G99. 

Kharifj B.ta, 19; Etawa, 248 ; Maiupnri, 504. 
Khatris, Eiawa, 281 ,• Mainpuri, 561. 

Kheigarh, or Khairagarli, village of, Mainpuri, 
7C0. 

Kirars, Mainpuri, 64 1« 

Kishni, or Kishni-Nabiganj, parganah, Main- 
puri, 700 ; ph 3 ?‘sicai feature, sandy tract, 
7C0j loamy tract, 703-2 ; fiscal history, 
703-4 ; transfers, 705; population, 706 ; 
proprietors, 707; cultivators, occupa- 
tions, 708-9. 

Kislini, village of, Mainpuri, 709. 

Kuari, streaai, Etawa, 233. 

Kudar Sofce, village of, Etawa, 456 ; history, 
456-57 ; inscription, 365-68. 

JCankar, Eta, 33; Etawa, 209 ; Mainpuri, 533. 
Konioli, town of, Mainpuri, 710. 

Kuraoli, parganah of, Mainpiiri. 7 1 1 : physical 
features, 711 5 soils, 711-12 ; fiscal Iiis- 
tniy, 713 ; trnnsfer.s, 714-15 ; new settle- 
ment, 7i5-!6 ; population, 716 ,* proprie- 
tors,?!? ; cultivators, oceapaihip 718. 
KuJara Buziirg, village of, Hainpux’i, V'i9 
Kusaulp village of, Eta, 155. 

Kusmara, village of, Mainpuri, 719, 

Kutub Khan, and Kai Fertab, Ivlainiujri, 628. 
Kyuntara erKeontra, villago of, Eiawa, 458^ 

L. 

Xabhaca or Miiliaraiiuiilinir-Labharia, village of| 
Mainpuri, 719. j 

labourers, Eta, 36. 
lakes, see jliils. , 
lake aud falls, Efawa, 231. . 
lakhna or Lakiioaii,, town of, Etawa, 458. 

Land revenue, Eta, 94; Etawa, increase of, 268; 

- Mainpuri, iocre»se of, 625. 
language, Eta, 53; Maiapun, 669. 


Latitudes, --n /wudes, Eu.:., 2; C.a ^ b 413 . 

Mainpuri, i : 4, ^ ^ . 

Lead i n g Li . n i • - . ' „ . u .b - 7 6 ; I ■ a v b u . : 

puri, 3'J 

lime, manaihc . i '--. d r ib 

Lime, Eta, 33; r.'niv' 20^; \!air<P''-*'b 533. 

Lodha caste, 46 I - ; iabipari, 551). 

Lodi b Elawa, 3 ‘'J ; .lin pur i, 53 : , 


Maoanpur, vlllr ' of, Marap'urn 719. 

Mahmud, Etiiwa, -rAh ^ _ 

Maholi Si'Uimslicrr, ,;u i, vilb.-ge up hTruirpun, 
719. ’ _ _ . 

Hainpuri distrlei, ienrivdar’e;-, 47:?; mlntiai"- 
trative .vpf phy.-icat j'catnrvu 

476; heights, 4 77 1 rlvurp 47 7 ; soils, 483; 
waste lands, -IVD; d:,a!n:ip*‘. 41Hb ea.naeb 
493 ; jhils and marshes, 497; eonniiiiar- 
cations, 499 ; eiirnate, 5 'Jj: ram-i'ull , ; 

animal kingdom, 502 ; vege I :’.bK‘ kj > • le.ii, 5U4, 
past and presenl: area:-, 5:?ib iirp;„iu>»n, ae.i; 
lift and flow from C'.mals, 5 i 1 ; Itaplemcinii, 
513; wells, 5 19; roiati'vi of e*'op.-',52!; inanurcep 
523 ; outturi? pcrccre.52 iueHlsand famine. 
526; weedbaisiirai . 5*i8; j a ngles, 531 ; saltpetre, 
531 ; building matcEcls, .’433r ihpuikilion, 533: 

I castes, 539; Brahni!ia''b539; iiajputs.S-U; ChiUi“ 
! bans, 544; religion, 592; foncrHl ceremonies, 
566; habitations, 669; food, 568; language, 569; 

, education, 570; posi-ofliee, 57*2; police, 572; 
jails, 573; fiscal history, 578; leading families, 
691;t8nures, 600; tro.KS:lk;rsof 1and, 60I; culti- 
vators, 60S; castes, rents, 610; rents, 612; 
IV eights and measures, 615; road Irafiic, 61*'; 
canal traffic, 617 ; iiiteiest,6*20; prices, 621 ;reve- 
nueand expenditure, 623; history,, 625; medi- 
cal history, 640; G'-azetteer of the district, 641 . 
Mainpuri, town of, 720; population, 7 ‘2ih she, 
720-721; public biuldmgs, 721-7*22; history, 
722; muncipality and trade, 723; strilC3m?ii{ of 
taxable articles, 724; statemontof rain-fall, 
724; physical features, 724-725; soils, 726; 
crops, 7*26-727; fiscal history, 727; transfers, 
728-729; populaticn, 729-730; propriOiOrs, 730- 
73i; cultivators, 731; occupations, 7.’?2,, 
Mainpuri talisil, 732. 

IManchhana, village} of, .M'aiaimri, 732. 
Manufactures, Eta, 93: 5'iaiDpuri, 
fdaimre, Mainpuri, 523. 

Marahchi, village of, .Eta, 155. 

Miirahra or Miirhara, toivn of, Eta, 155; fit*;. 

suburb, municipality, liisiory, 15 7. 

Marahra, parganiili Kla, 158; phy.>ie:il fcalrjres, 
fiscal history, sSlMtHK- popiilation, 161; pro- 
prietor.s and cullivatars, !6i; cccupajioa , 
history, 162. 

Marhatias mid .hits, E:;d\va, S76. 

Hathuriya chaubes, Mainpuri, 54i'-54l, 
Measure.s and wciglms, Kia, 69; Ktawa, iEfh 
Mainpuri, 615. 

Medical history, Eta, 9G-9T; IhaAa, 402; Main- 
puri, 640. 

Moos, Ishmaeliics of upper Drab, I uhva, 
Meteorology, Eta, 16; Euiwa, 241-242; Main- 

purl, 601. 

Mohanpur, village of, 163, 

Mosques, Eta, 52. 

Muhallas, Etiiwa, 437. 

Mimkipality, Mainpuri, 6 1 9. 
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IvJusahrjdn population, Eta, 48; historians, 99 ; 
Etdwa, 281'; iMaiiipuii, 561. 

Miisahnan period, Etawa, 369. 
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Muslaiabad, vih.age ot, Mainpuri, 746. 
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Naeigakj, Tillage of, Mainpuri, 746. 
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Kardauli, village of, Eta, 163. 
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Pftrll a’'5, Eu'l'.viijSMl. 

ihitluni }.■ uhanimadan?, Eta, 4S-49; Etawa, 282; 
MaiUj i, 561. 

FaihlU or IMnyaij, parganah Era, 174; general 
appeaniiice, ii v:iU history, 175; papulatloin 
176; agriciilianst?^ 177; gccupatiun, 178. 


Patiali village, 178, 

Pendhat, village uf, Mainpuri 746. 

Pharha or Pharhiya, village Mainpuri, 748. 
Physical features, Eta, 6; Etiwa, 223 ; Main- 
puri, 476-477. 

Filwa, village Eta, ISO. 

Police stations, Eta, 56-56; EtHwa, 296-297; 
Mainpuri, 573-574. 

Police statistics, Eta, 65-56; Etawa, 296-29?; 
Mainpuri, 573. 

Ponchha, village of, Mainpuri, 749. 

Population,, Eta, 34-35; according to census of 
1848, 1863, 1865 and 1872; Eta wa, 270-27 1- 
272, according to census of 1847, 1853, 1866 
and 1872 ; Mainpuri 533-534-636-536, accord- 
ingto census of 1847, 1853, lS66and 1872. 
Post-offices and postal statistics, Eta, 55; Eti- 
wa, 296; Mainpuri, 572. 

Prithiraj, Eta, 62. 

Prices of agricultural produce. Eta, 87; tabular 
statement, 88-S9; Mainpuri, 621-623. 

Produce table, Eta, 19; Etawa, 249; Mainpuri, 
620 

Fundi rs or Purirs, Rajput clans, Eta, 43. 

R. 

Rasi crops, Eta, 19; Etawa, 250; Mainpuri, 506, 
Raghubansis, Rajput clans, Eta, 42, 

Rahan, village of, Etawa, 469, 

Railway comnmnications, Eta, 14-15; EtawSg 
238; Mainpuri, 499. 

Rainfall, Et5wa, 242; Mainpuri, 501-502. 

Raja of Mainpuri, 591 

Rajhahas, Eta, 13; Etawa, 236; Mainpuri, 493, 
Ramavats, theology of Etawa, 290-292. 

Raj or, Raja of Eta, 61. 

Knjput, Eta, 3S; Etawa, 275; Mainpuri, 541. 
Ranichandra Bingli, Raja of Kampur, 65-67. 
Rampur, village of. Sta, 180. 

Rdpi'i, village of, Mainpuri, 749 ;!iistory, 749-750. 
Katbhanpur, village of, Mainpuri, 750. 

Rathors, branches of, Eta, 68; Mainpuri, 543. 
Beil or saline soil, Eta, 7; Etawa, 262 ; Mampuri, 
511. 

Rents, Eta, 81-82; causes for lowness of, rise in 
Etawa, 347; Mainpuri, 612-615. 

, Registration fees, Eta, 96; Mainpuri, 624. 

I Religion, statistics of, Kta, 35-36-52; Etawa, 
i 289-290; Mainpuri, 562. 

I Revenue, Eta, 94; Etawa, 369 ; Mainpuri, in- 
creaseof, 625. 

Rice, cultivation, of Eta, 30-31; Mainpuri, 52i 
Rind cr Arind uadi, Mainpuri, 480. 

Rind river, Abney a and Purha, tributaries of, 
S128. 

Riparian deposits, Eta, 1 1 
Rivers, Eta, 9-10; Etawa, 223-230; Mainpuri, 
477-483. 

Roads, Eta, 15-16; Etawa, 239-240; Mainpuri, 
499-5U0. 

Rotation of crops, Eta, 20. 

Ruru Kalian or Ganjruru, village of, Etawa, 
469. 


SXDHCPTja or Sarhupur, village of, Maiopuri, 
^ ,750. 


Sahail, village of, Etawa, 469-470 
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S'lkav.-nr, to^vn oi, Ei-a, 18U. , 

i-.c.kU, t'^)vra i'-ta-, E17; site, 18Sj aistory, ln^vrip- 
■ions ill, !8h“tS9. ^ 
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'■^qV-'iuiild-mas, ■‘•Ji; Kiiga tank, !!«; bwcn 
Ei4u£.''s aeeonuf.s on, IB3; tuirair.gliain s 

s.5E;,“k-a»“<.'” 4 '"•■■;;» , 

bEiijalh Bi'iilmiaiiS, Eta, ES; Eta\va, , 
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SiJi'on, town Etn, 409*, sur, lu.;. 

2 n ; M n n ici pa li t y , 2 ! *2 ~ I c? . 

Stamp duiios, Kia, 95; EtawaS?tPl; 

S trcaras oi' Ki it, 0- 1 1 - 1 S 1 - 1 b i". * - ‘ -i' ‘‘t a , 
Maiaio-ii'i, 4S2. . 

Sugar-cane crop, Eta. 28-29; Aianrnur:. ai. 

Sniltdnganj, village. Xiaiupn.;, E a , 

: Sumer Sab, Etuwa. 5. t); biiiiapnii, 


, 471. 


MaraEra, 


dri, 539. 

V -jViirC Eta, 1 90. 

Snrai AuEai, APgUa^i,Eta, 72; gcneaiogy of 
Ii.'m;*. 197; lnsi:or3VlG7. 

Sard' -s-illage ci, 198. 

SavAi V.;;dU, vlliage of, hia.-.viy,4iO. 

Saiai iiahajiwiia vil’age o., tia^w. 4/ • 

Proai tii.'is'Dgaian, Tillage of, 

{^iivsaga.nj, -vilUige or, Mainp.iu, iS. 

Buv.i, Tillage-of. Mainpnn, < 

|SoSri£^^"El..a,14.353.M«UiJ 

commander at AkbaiVi 

court, Etawa, 28.^ Etuwa, 282; Main-; 

Sliaik Miisaiman^ Lta, 4b, , 

SlS-d^d pnvganali Mampnvi, 75G; physmai] 
’ 757t classification for iissc-ssiinjiit, 
;t; kg 757-751>; Jumna tract, 759-6ua.la e-j 

. bkE^^astaml present scttlenm^ bU-O.: I 

701-6'; crops and crop staiest 

fikl.;i::ory:7«4g6iiireTldemota™.e^ 


Tatisic, Itluwri, 44,/ ; AJ';in]po.ri, < oi. 

'i' aj-ul-muik, El ae :i , -i 7 ' 

T.uite, tribe ui, eien!.ip'.ir,, 0 itt. ^ ^ 

Taliika IMuli.i mmaupur kn 1 /;tti m* , .nm n pu,ri ,, 
596-599. , . . . . ^ 

Tarkani Daule .,^v elai-e oi, AUiinpure t , b. 

Tcli cabte, rna, 4i. ^ ^ . 

Tenures of land, k'.'., .‘6 ; aiavai., o.:.o ; .i- 

pirri, 600. 

Tliakurs ol Katija, Eia, 68-69. 

Tluiua 1 'ai’vaoga:’ j %’iilage oi., i'.taj 21b. 

TiUmop, i'iawa, 253. , . 

bk.bareo cull P' tu, i-.ta, oi ; .alaiiipuiM, 

i T^a?EdaikrVc k*ta, tO-92, Klawa, 35:v3rn) ; 

1 3!ai I’purp 0.8. ^ ^ __ _ ^ 

1 Tradiiion regarding Abirs, Era, 46-46: .tiaiput 
i per,iod, S8.. 

! Trafiic, Mainpiirl road, 616 j railways 617. 
Transfers ot proprietar} rigbis, ^ ik a, 78; 
Ktawa, 3S5; Maiiipuii, 601-G67; ueseription 
of, according to caste, 606, 

Trial by ordeal, Etawa, 286. 

Tu&aiirVvilkige of, Etawa, 217. 

u. 

IjKKa.E:NP, village of, Maiiipuri, 772. 

Uniren, Tillage of, ikavvy 
tbresar, Tillage of, Mainpurij 772. 

User or barren plains, Eta, S ; Ikan'a, 226 ; 

7\I::iinpuri, 482-490. 

Esraliiir, tillage of, Etawa, 472. 


A‘"egktable kiiigdom, EWj Ul ; Kid wa, 240 ; 


,.n„'u ux /lo.riv.............. — jlairipuri, 5Us. 

hi;, nresent scttlemcut. 76ii; transfers, and: village vralcliman, Eta, 53 ; Etavva., 29G ■ lllaii: 

P ’ , 'rKT-fO'^* TJOT'ulation, 768-1 572 


'Y»'' 


Mnihpur;. 62 k 
i26: Mainpari, 


tiansfer statements, 767-S5S; population, 70b- 

69 nronrietors and proprietary statistics, , M- 
ludiuUivators, 7Jfl; cultivating siatistics,! 

SliilPliabad,kAm’Mlhipuri, 752; population, i 
"k Sid 752-53; mnliallas, 763; noinble per- | 
kif 734; temples .and buildings. Too; tiiiue, , 

736; iiistm;'. 199; general appear . 

" "'kc.' 'lisciriiistdf. ‘200; sctilcuient s, 201-202 ; , 
jiAdtior., 303; OilUivatora '0^ ’ 

20 1 ; occupation and lUtjloiA , -t . - 

Siriioura town. Eta, 19b. . 

8oil^Kta,8; Etawa 227; Mainpnri, 4S. 89, 

SolaiikhiH, proprietary rights. Eta, n2-40. 

: piiri, 562. , 

hislo'W ‘‘AGArunsfcr.=^. *1.07; soii.s and | Wood, Eta, 34; IkiiEva, 26i> ; T^iuinpuri, ab.i. 
“Alls, populaiioin cultivators and proprietors, ! 

*^08* Qccvipation.^j 2'09. b 

SordmVarganahEta,2l3;iAysiplfea^ foumkr of AllganJ, Et% 110; 

liscal hlatoTy, 214-15; popamtion, Kasganj, i64, 

valors and ptopriefcors, oeenp tt ions, 


Wages, Eta, 86-S7; Etawa,^.S56; 

WAsie-iands, Eta, 8-26; Etiiwa, 

489. 

Water-lovek Eia, 22. 

Weeds, yiaiiii'uri. 528-53 k 
WeigkilB and lai-asurc^, Eta, Sl’-'j'i; IkaAiU 
359; ^1 a i II pu r i, 6 15-6 i 6. 

Weil irriiatimi, Eia, 22”23 ; klav;;:, 2:nb257 ; 
klahipnri, 508. 

Wells, pucka-kiieluiin, Mainpad* 5I9*‘52 k ^ 
'Wheal, value of an acre, 6 229; .'dainpuri, 

524. 

"W iid aiiHiials, E*ra, 1* ; Eu«.:i*U, 2'i2’.i4'.> ; 



EERATA 


Page 4I5 lino 15 from bottoiiij/ar pargana"' read ** pargaaaii/’ 

1495 line 9 from top, for papulatioii” read population.’^ 
21T-1S, Tbaaa Dariaoga!ij should come before Tusawri. 

27 15 line 16 from top, for Kachhawahas"’ read Kaclihw&as, 
27 line 11 from bottom, for or” read for/’ 




